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FRANCESCO FERRUCCI. 


A HERO OF THE SIEGE OF FLORENCE. 





Virtd contr’ al furore 
Presidera l’arme e sia il combatter corto, 
Ché I'antico valore 
Ne gl’ Italici cuor non é ancor morto.—/¢frarco, 





IN a dark street of the Oltr’arno of Florence, stands a modest- 
looking house, which would surely never attract the gaze of the 
passer by were it not for a marble tablet which records in simple, 
but proud words, that within these walls once dwelt one of the 
noblest of the sons of Florence, who died a hero’s death amid 
the rocky fortresses of the Appennines, on the bloody field of 
Gavinana. 

The pulse of a true Florentine throbs still at the mention of 
this dauntless patriot—Francesco Ferrucci—whose statue now 
fitly adorns one of the niches in the gallery of the Uffizi. He 
came of a family ancient though poor, which had distinguished 
itself in arms rather than in the arts of government, though 
members of it had four times attained to the dignity of Gon- 
falonier, and twenty of them had during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries been Prior.. Of his ancestors, one Tuccio 
had assisted in the construction of the third circuit of the walls 
of Florence, and victorious in many battles, had so distinguished 
himself against the Emperor, Henry VIL, that the latter men- 
tioned him by name in the manifesto he published at Poggi- 
bonsi, after he had been driven from Florence. His grandfather, 
Antonio, had, in the time of Lorenzo the Magnificent, signalised 
his valour in the sieges of Sarzana and Pietrasanta, and we can 
imagine how the tales he had to tell on his return to ‘the old 
house in the Via Santo Spirito (where in the patriarchal fashion 
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2 Francesco Ferrucct. 


not yet obsolete in Italy, the whole family lived together), must 
have fired the imagination of the eager boy. 

Francesco discovered from his earliest years a great passion 
for the chase, and much of his childhood was spent on a family 
property in the Casentino, which bore the curious and hardly 
appropriate name of the Tomb. Here he was able to indulge 
his fancy to the utmost, and he spent whole days amongst the 
rocks and valleys that composed and surrounded the paternal 
domain. But the slender family purse would not permit that his 
life should pass in such unprofitable employment, and his father 
called him from the delights of the chase and the charms of 
nature in the upper Arno valley, to a desk in the bank of 
Raffaello Girolami, in one of the dark streets of Florence. 

Such a life was utterly distasteful to the high-spirited youth, 
and having borne it for a year and a half, he, then in his fifteenth 
year, threw his employment up in disgust for a more congenial 
occupation. He soon made a name for himself as a gallant 
protector of the weak, and a valorous defender of his own honour. 
His justice and integrity were also so well known, that when he 
was serving in Romagna, the turbulent and lawless inhabitants 
of that unsettled region carried their disputes to him for arbitra- 
tion. His country’s government employed him from time to 
time in unimportant posts, as at Campi, at Radda, and at 
Chianti, in which latter place he, at the head of a small party, 
signally avenged an incursion into the territory of the re- 
public of a plundering horde of Sanese soldiers, In‘ short, 
from early youth he gave proof in divers ways of great talents, 
and stern lofty virtues; of power to command and win for him- 
self the love and respect of those he commanded ; of invincible 
courage and dauntless spirit; of inflexible justice and manly 
integrity. 

When Giovambattista Soderini was sent into Naples as one of 
the Commissaries of the Florentine people, with the French 
General de Lautree, he took Ferruccio with him as sub-com- 
missary, and they were both imprisoned there after the defeat 
of the French army. Ferruccio after his deliverance by ransom, 
was sent by the Signory of Florence with money and clothing 
for the soldiers of “the most christian king” to Pesaro, but news 
reaching him of the shameful treaty of Cambrai, he refused to 
give up what he considered the property of his betrayed country, 
and eventually brought it all safe back to Florence. At the 
same time, he led back to his native land that which was more 
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valuable than any money or clothing, the gallant remnant of the 
famous black bands of Giovanni de’ Medici, the renowned son 
of Caterina Sforza. 

In Ferruccio’s youth all Europe was ringing with the fame of 
this hero, scarcely older than himself, and all the ardent 'young 
spirits of Italy were pressing into the ranks of his soldiers, 
anxious to learn the art of war from so great a master of it. 
Beneath his banner Ferruccio enrolled himself, and to him he 
owed much of his war-like training. To understand what war- 
like training under such a chief was, we must remind the readers 
of Giovanni de’ Medici’s career. 

When hardly more than twenty years of age, he cad dis- 
tinguished himself as a commander in the war against France, 
gaining victories for the allied Papal and Imperial armies in 
Lombardy; then recalled nearer home, he compelled the Duke 
of Urbino to raise the siege of Sienna, and would have taken 
Perugia from Paolo Baglioni, had not Papal jealousy interfered 
to prevent his doing so, Faithful, however, to his ecclesiastical 
superiors, when his kinsman, Clement VII., with his usual 
traitorous and vacillating policy, went over to the side of the 
French king, taking Florence nol/ens volens with him, Giovanni, 
or Giovannino, as he was then called, went too, and triumphantly 
escorted through a country swarming with enemies, the supplies 
sent by the Duke of Ferrara to the French army before Pavia, 
After the rout of Pavia, Giovanni’s troops still fought with the 
Papal forces for France. When the Lutheran Trundsberg, the 
reckless soldier of fortune, was marching to-the sack of Rome 
with a golden tissue round his neck for the triple-crowned Anti- 
christ, and as many more halters of crimson silk at his saddle- 
bow for the red-robed Curia, Clement in dismay sent for Giovanni 
and those famous bands which as simple, honest Varchi tells us, 
“though not very many in number, were yet such men that there 


was nothing they would not dare attempt, and hardly anything 


in which they would not succeed.” The daring young warrior 
flew to oppose the onward march of this robber rout, who were 
following their leader for a crown a day, and promises of the 
wine, the women, and the wealth of Italy, and with his handful 
of men, set himself in their way. They had crossed the Alps 
unchecked, and were preparing to effect the passage of the Po, 
Harassed by Giovanni, now on this side, now on that, crippled 
by numerous skirmishes, there was every hope that the destroying 
host might be kept on the further side of the river, and eventually 
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4 Francesco Ferrucci. 


driven back to their native lair, when, unhappily for the eternal 
city, and indeed for all Italy, the gallant young Italian com- 
mander was wounded near Borgoforte; had his leg amputated 
(during which operation he himself with unflinching courage, 
held the light for the surgeons); and shortly after died at Mantua, 
at the early age of twenty-eight, covered with military glory, the 
idol of his soldiery. 

His death did not break up his celebrated companies, They 
stood beside his burial-place, many of them, fierce and stern as 
they were, moved to tears at thoughts of the gallant, chivalrous, 
adored leader thus untimely laid low. In testimony of the love 
and honour they bore him, they threw the flaunting banners, 
beneath which he had so often led them to victory, into his grave, 
and seizing the sable ensigns of woe in their stead, swore that 
under them they would conquer or die. Nay, more! they 
resolved from henceforth to clothe themselves in the garb of 
mourning for their illustrious chief, so that with black garments 
and black banners they were known as the “ Black Bands,” under 
which name they did no discredit to the lessons and example of 
their master, whom from them we now call Giovanni delle Bande 
Nere. 

Under such a chief then the young Ferruccio was trained, and 
on him much of his spirit—just, courageous, and chivalrous— 
would seem to have descended. After the “ Black Bands,” com- 
manded by Orazio Baglioni, had been nearly annhilated in 
Southern Italy, and, what is worse, had tarnished their fair fame 
by the wanton plOnder of the city of Aquila (for which three of 
their captains were sentenced to death by the Gonfalonier of 
Florence), Ferruccio was, as we have said, employed to gather 
up the gallant remnants and bring them back to their native 
city. This shows that he was already held in some estimation, 
being singled out for such a purpose from a body of men of 
whem Varchi records with honest pride, that none who had ever 
served under Giovanni de’ Medici, “were it merely as servant- 
boy or page, but became in time not only a captain, but a most 
distinguished one.” 

Arrived safely in Florence with the diminished band, he was 
strongly recommended to Tommaso Soderini, just then ap- 
pointed Commissary in Valdichiana, who wanted some one to 
pay and and drill the troops under him, and perform other duties 
of detail. The office was not much to our hero's liking, “ Since,” 
says Giannotti, in his life of him, “he, too, was a Florentine 
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noble. Nevertheless, to do service to his country, he did not 
refuse to go.” Subsequently he was sent to serve under Mala- 
testa Baglioni, at Perugia. In the early part of the ever-memor- 
able siege of Florence, he seems to have been overlooked, whether 
from any special jealousy, or because only of that disastrous 
Florentine policy which preferred always to entrust the command 
of the forces of the republic to an alien, it is impossible now to 
determine. Whatever the motive was the fact remains, and if 
we desire to speculate, we can employ ourselves in imagining 
how different might have been the fate of fair Florence, if her 
defence in the hour of her utmost need had but been confided 
to this true-hearted son. 

The first faint rumblings of the storm which was to burst in 
such fury over the liberty-loving city had been heard ere the 
lamentations for the death of Giovanni delle Bande Nere had 
been hushed. The commonwealth felt that with him her best 
defender had passed away, and the ardent, young spirits of the 
popular party became clamorous for arms, The German troops 
were then pressing on through central Italy, menacing Florence 
and Rome, and Clement was laying tax after tax upon his 
exasperated countrymen. It is hardly to be wondered at that 
Florence should have rejoiced at the news of the terrible assault 
and sack of Rome, as with it came intelligence of Clement's 
captivity in his own castle of Sant’ Angelo. The astute Floren- 
tines saw at once that if ever, they were to free themselves 
from the yoke of the hated Medici, this was their opportunity. 
The city was still seething from an ebullition of popular spirit 
excited a few weeks before. The cries of “Popolo! Popolo! 
Liberta! Liberta!” were still echoing in her streets, though 
meantime her trembling magistracy had been fawning on the 
Medici. Now they grew bolder; proclaimed a change in the 
constitution ; once again quoted the words of Savonarola, and 
the young Medicean princes, harangued in no measured terms 
by their kinswoman, Clarice, wife of Filippo Strozzi, rode out of 
Florence, 

This revolution was accomplished on the 17th of May, 1527, 
and Niccolé Capponi was hailed as “ Liberator,” and elected 
with almost universal approval, Gonfalonier of Justice. Thus 
for the last time Florentine liberty, after four hundred years of 
struggles with varying success, asserted itself. 

The matter of internal government being settled for the time, 


the anxious question arose, what was to be the foreign policy of 
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6 Francesco Ferrucct. 


the State? It was now pretty generally believed that Clement 
was striving to enter into an alliance with the Emperor Charles 
V. What should Florence do? Remain the ally of France, or 
join with Charles—the enemy, in spite of secret alliances, of the 
Pope? One thing at least was clear, if any side was openly 
taken it must be that of the Pope's enemy. Only, which—in the 
tortuous, ever-shifting policy of the head of the Church—was his 
enemy? Niccolé Capponi, “not,” says Varchi, “the bravest in 
the world,” prudently advocated a middle course which could 
offend neither, and recommended that the time thus gained 
should be employed in strengthening the national defences, and 
so ordering matters that Florence would be a valuable ally to 
cither party. For from whom could she reasonably expect aid ? 
No confidence could be reposed in the Italian League, which 
under Francesco Maria della Rovere, Duke of Urbino, had put 
out no hand to stay the march of the bandit-army on Rome; 
France was ever faithless ; and the distant King of England was, 
though he had expressed eager interest in the doings and death 
of Giovanni delle Bande Nere, really quite indifferent to the fate 
of Florence. The angry citizens listened to their Gonfalonier, 
and applauded him, but refused to be convinced. Vowing 
hatred to Clement, the young men set to work to pull down the 
arms and images of the Medici, and making a league with 
Francis of France, sealed the fate of their city. Into this league 
Henry of England, the Duke of Ferrara, and the Venctians 
also entered,—with what advantage to Florence we shall see 
presently, 

Then followed a series of internal reforms, both of adminis- 
tration and of morals, initiated by Capponi. The famous Black 
Bands, with Ferruccio among them, were sent southwards, as 
already mentioned, to fight for the French King in Naples. A 
national guard, drawn from the whole body of citizens, was 
formed, armed, and officered, and it was decreed that four 
orations a year should be made to them by four of their own 
number from the pulpits of four of the city churches, to incul- 
cate the love of liberty and virtue, and to render them worthy 
of their country. 

Meanwhile a pestilence had been ravaging Florence, and the 
spectre of famine had been raising its hideous head. Machiavelli 
has left us a description of the miseries of that time, when the 
streets were filled with a loathsome crowd, clamorous for succour, 
The shops and courts were c!osed; thefts and murders abounded. 
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The market place was deserted, and cries and wailings rent the 
air. In the midst of these sufferings an incident occurred so 
characteristic of the age and the people, that we cannot but 
record it. Savonarola was dead, but his spirit survived, and the 
Piagnoni, his followers were naturally, in the disgrace of the 
Medici, in the ascendant. Capponi, whether from ambition or 
from pious conviction, sided with them, and when all the citizens 
were groaning beneath the scourge of the pestilence, he suc- 
ceeded in drawing together a meeting of the Great Council, and 
addressing them in the words of Savonarola, assured then that 
after a season of unutterable affliction, Florence was to enjoy a 
season of uninterrupted happiness. He then bid them call upon 
God to deliver them, and suiting the action to the word, he fell 
upon his knees and cried, “ Mercy, mercy, O God!” The ex- 
citable, impressionable southerners quickly caught the contagion, 
and fell upon their knees after his example, shouting “ Mercy! 
mercy!” He then proposed that once again Jesus Christ should 
be proclaimed King of Florence, and the vote was carried with 
few dissentient voices, and an inscription to that effect was 
forthwith placed over the gate of the Public Palace. 

In the following month a report reached the citizens that their 
arch-enemy Clement, now at liberty, was dead—but, unfortu- 
nately for his country, he recovered from his illness, and busily 
set to work to complete his reconciliation with the Emperor, and 
a treaty was actually concluded between them, and signed in the 
summer of that year at Barcelona. To this treaty soon suc- 
ceeded that of Cambrai between Charles and Francis, in which 
the Italian League, Venice, and the Pope were included, and 
Florence alone shut out! 

Thus Florence stood “against the world.” But before actually 
despairing, she would make another effort, and she sent an em- 
bassy to Charles at Genoa. Charles received them with smiles, 
but would hear of no accommodation till the Medici were taken 
back into Florence. With heavy hearts the ambassadors 
departed and turned homewards. Only one of them, however | 
reached Florence with the sad tidings. Niccold Capponi, one 
of the ambassadors, now no longer Gonfalonier, died of fever in 
the Appennines, stricken down by the news of the deplorable 
state of his beloved city, which he there heard from the mouths 
of Rinaldo Corsini and Michelagnolo Buonarotti. 

It was Raffaello Girolami who bore the intelligence of the 


Emperor's impracticability to his countrymen, All hope was 
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nowdead, and having made every possible preparation, with aching 
hearts and steadfast, stern-set faces, the citizens awaited their 
doom. To realize what this waiting was, we must bear in mind 
the passionate love of the Florentines for their beautiful city. 
This love is easy to be understood. What stranger even does 
not feel his heart burn within him as he gazes on her beauty 
and recalls her glories? The shining Arno, spanned by comely 
bridges, divides the city into two unequal parts. The hills stand 
round about it as about Jerusalem of old. On the southern side 
they press close upon the river, sometimes leaving scarce space 
sufficient for a single street. They rise in gentle swellings, and 
are clad for the most part with olive trees, the grey leaves of 
which quiver in the cloudless Italian noon, or glow, as none but 
olives can, in the last lingering kiss of the setting sun with a 
thousand opalescent tints. Their slopes are dotted now, as then, 
with countless villas, Still the mosaic on the front of San 
Miniato glitters in the sunlight. Still the white-washed convent, 
happily named // Paradiso—Michelagnolo’s “ della viilanella”— 
gleams amid its surrounding trees, the road to it marked by 
dark, obelisk-like cypresses. The steep path which once led 
straight up to San Miniato, and which figured to Dante the hard 
ascent of Purgatory, is gone; but at its foot the spot is still re- 
membered—marked by a rude fresco—where San Giovanni 
Gualberto on a certain Good Friday forgave his brother’s 
murderer, against whom he had vowed extremest vengeance, 
for the sake of Him who as on that day had died for them both. 
Thence he retired to the solitudes of the Appennines, that bar 
the prospect eastward from Florence, and founded a convent in 
leafy Vallombrosa. Behind this, still further eastward, by the 
convulsion-torn, tempest-tossed cradle of Arno, the Saint of Assisi 
—on fire with Divine love—was said to have seen the Beatific 
Vision, and been marked with the bleeding wounds of his Lord. 
On the northward side the hills—one of them crowned with 
old Etruscan Fiesole—recede, and are higher and bolder in 
outline. It was on this side of the river that the abounding life 
of old Florence pulsated most freely. Every stone has a history, 
every name awakens a memory. The very streets have re- 
echoed to the clash of arms and the din of fratricidal strife, 
Here is the Old Market, then surrounded by churches and 
palaces, the pride of the citizens, where the men were wont to 
congregate to talk politics, and business, and gossip. Here, in 
a corner of the great square where Savonarola suffered, rises the 
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crim, embettled Palasso Pubbiico, where so much of the history 
of Florence has been enacted ; and hard by, the Palace of the 
Bargello, where so many bloody tragedies have been played out. 

Farther on is the Piazza Santa Croce, where the national games 
of the Pallone and the Calcio were held. And more in the heart 
of the city, the old, half-Roman Baptistery of St. John, with its 
“gates of Paradise;” the incomparable dome of Brunelleschi ; 
and the matchless bell-tower of Giotto; the Church of Saint 
Stephen, where the Amidei planned the murder (carried out at 
the foot of the Roman statue of Mars on the Old Bridge) of the 
gallant young bridegroom who had preferred—to a daughter of 
theirs—a child of the Donati, as bride. In the Church of Saint 
Mary, near the gate of the same name, was kept the Carroccio, 
the old war-chariot of Florence, and over’the door hung the 
Martinella, the warning bell which was always rung before the 
outbreak of war. On the steps of Saint Bartholomew the risen 
Ginevra Amieri, refused, as a ghost, admittance by her family, 
had sat shivering in her grave-clothes, summoning up resolution 
to knock at the door of her lover, the faithful young Agolanti. 
In an obscure street is the house where the “divine poet” was 
born, and not far off the home of Beatrice Portinari. In Santa 
Maria Novella is the crucifix of Giotto, and Cimabue’s wondrous 
picture of the Madonna, which the ultramontane visitor, Charles 
of Anjou, went to the workshop to see, followed by a glad pro- 
cession of the art-loving people, whose shouts were so jubilant 
that, to this day, the street along which they passed is called 
borg’ Allegri. Nearer the northern boundary of the city is San 
Marco—the San Marco of Savonarola—where Fra Angelico of 
Fiesole painted and prayed. 

But time would fail us to recall a tithe of the memorable deeds 
—good and evil—of Florence. Such as she was, her children 
were devoted to her heart and soul, and for her sake, to keep her 
free—as they understood freedom—they were willing to brave 
the fury of united Europe. To us it seems there could have 
been but one issue to the contest. But the people hoped, believ- 
ing it impossible that they should be utterly forsaken by all. 
Was there no conscience or no pity left on earth? Would France 
really be untrue to her vows of friendship? Would Italian Venice 
stand by and see her sister-republic humbled to the dust ? Come 
what might, they were resolved to defy Pope and Emperor, and 
fight for liberty to the bitter end. 


So the autumn was spent in preparations for the siege which 
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was imminent. The urban guard and rural -militia were care- 
fully organised. The vacancies in the Bande Nere were filled up. 
A large troop of foreign mercenaries was raised. New com- 
manders were engaged, and Malatesta Baglioni (Ercole of Este 
having been compelled by his father to renounce his engagement 
as such), was named General of the Florentine forces, Michel- 
agnolo Buonarotti, Rinaldo Corsini, and Francesco da San Gallo 
were employed in erecting new fortifications and strengthening 
those already in existence. Loans were raised, and taxes were 
levied. The city was provisioned. Hostages were required from 
subject towns whose allegiance was suspected. Seven citizens 
were clected as dictators with full powers. Commissaries were 
dispatched to many important places. And that spiritual help 
might not be neglected the wonder-working Madonna of the 
Impruneta, a little village among the hills south of Florence, was 
carried with the accustomed ceremonies through the streets. On 
the imperfect way in which many of these arrangements were 
carried out, we need not now touch. At all events, the courage 
of the people did not fail. Carlo Cappello, the Venetian Ambas- 
sador, writing at this time from Florence to his Government, 
says: “the city is keeping a brave heart, and the spirit of the 
citizens is rising every hour.” 

The first stroke of the knell of Florence had sounded. By a 
decree of the Government every tree within a mile of the walls, 
vines, olives, and cypresses—all that so adorned the smiling 
environs of the city of flowers was felled to the ground. The 
many magnificent villas were cheerfully burned, or otherwise 
totally destroyed by the owners. Bands of enthusiastic young 
spirits, burning with a love of liberty, went about with “ Battitoz,” 
a sort of battering ram, demolishing churches and convents and 
houses. Of such a party the story is told that prosecuting this 
work of desolation on the Convent of San Salvi, beyond the gate 
of Santa Croce, they came in the Refectory upon Andrea del 
Sarto’s fresco of the Last Supper, and spell-bound by its beauty, 
stayed their hands, refusing with that appreciation of art inherent 
in every true Florentine, to destroy aught so worthy of immor- 
tality. And there now, in the poor insignificant convent which 
has succeeded to the one then levelled to the ground, the beautiful 
picture is still to be seen, faded and injured, but still perfect 
enough to justify the discrimination of the destroying crowd. 

The massive, time-worn tower of San Miniato, which frowns 
over Florence, was fortified by the genius of Michelagnolo, and 
given in command to Stephen Colonna, 
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And now Philibert of Orange, the General of the Papal and 
Imperial levies, drew near. He had stopped for a short time 
before Perugia, which, however, did not detain him long, as 
Malatesta Baglioni, the Florentine commander of the fortress, 
with a foreshadowing of blacker treachery, was easily persuaded 
to evacuate it. Finally, on October 15th, 1529, the Prince of 
Orange pitched his camp on the Pian di Ripoli, just behind 
San Miniato, and about a fortnight later opened fire. Giramonte, 
Arcetri, Santa Margherita a Montici, Bello Sguardo, Monte 
Oliveto—every point of vantage—was occupied around the 
doomed city. The Spanish “ Bésognosi,” as the needy, hungry 
soldiers were called, encamped on the northern side of the river, 
and completed the investment. Their commander, the Marquis 
del Guasto, would seem, as well as Philibert of Orange, whose 
mother had strongly urged him to have nothing to do with so 
unjust a war, to have pitied Florence, and to have shrunk from 
the task entrusted to them. This is hardly to be wondered at, 
for the licentiousness, rapacity, and ferocity of their troops was 
well known, and the fate of Florence, cultivated and wealthy, in 
their hands certain. Already beyond the Appennines they had 
sworn “ by the glorious sack of Florence,” and it is related that 
when the view of the shining city, spread out on its flowery 
plain, bathed in clearest sunlight, burst upon their view from the 
heights of Aparata, they shouted with joy at the prospective 
delights of plunder and satisfied lust. 

All the earlier skirmishes ended favourably to Florence. The 
city seems still to have hoped for help from Venice. Any way 
her people did not lose heart, and the ground on which the 
Prince of Orange was encamped sold for its full value. The 
presence of the Dukes of Milan, Ferrara, and Urbino at Charles’s 
coronation by Clement, in the February of the following year, 
must have gone far to convince the Florentines that they had 
only themselves to depend upon, especially as a second Embassy 
to Charles, had been as unsuccessful as the first. They had 
already distinguished themselves by courage and steadfastness, 
Life went on much as usual within the walls. Crowds of citizens 
still gathered in the market place and great square; the shops 
were open; the courts of justice frequented; the churches 
thronged. Privations were cheerfully borne, party disputes were 
hushed, and Savonarola’s preachings were remembered. “Poor 
but free,” was inscribed on the street corners, and Florence gave 
every indication of holding out to the last extremity, A gallant 
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but infructious sortie undercover of darkness—called “ éncami- 
ctata,” because the soldiers to distinguish themselves from the 
enemy had covered their armour with a shirt or camicta,—had 
excited to little purpose the admiration of all Italy. A duel four 
Lamour des beaux yeux of a Florentine damsel was fought 
between a loyal and disloyal son of Florence, outside the Roman 
gate, with much pomp and ceremony, in presence of the Prince 
of Orange. Carnesecchi was covering himself with glory in 
Romagna.- But in spite of courageous hearts and noble deter- 
mination the sky was darkening, and some were beginning to 
quail in secret. 

All eyes were turning to Francesco Ferrucci. Before the 
commencement of the siege he had been named one of the 
Commissaries for the outlying possessions of the Republic, and 
sent to Prato, but falling out with his fellow-commissary, whom 
he had felt it his duty to reprove, he was promoted to a similar 
post at Empoli, with fuller powers. And now began that glorious 
series of valiant deeds and signal services to his country which 
have made his name so famous. 

His first care on taking up his new duties, was to assemble 
the garrison, and having given them their arrears of pay, he 
admonished them that it was his firm intention that no noble 
action should go unrewarded, and no ignoble one unpunished. 
A soldier stepped out of the ranks and asked the new Commis- 
sary to send two ducats of his pay just received to his family in 
Florence. “Keep your ducats for yourself,” said Ferruccio, 
struck by this instance of filial pity, “ I will send money to your 
father.” 

He put Empoli into such a state of defence, that he declared 
the women could hold it with their distaffs. He never suffered 
the pay of his troops to be behindhand, and if money for the 
purpose was not sent to him from Florence, he paid them from 
his own resources. On one occasion, all his own money being 
exhausted, he took a golden chain from his neck, and breaking 
it into pieces, offered the fragments to his captains. They 
hesitated to accept it, but Ferruccio urged them in these noble 
words: “Since I love my country, and am loved by her more 
than is the case with you, it is but just that I should spend more 
for her. Take it, take it,” he went on, as they still demurred, 
“it is right that I should receive a less reward in money because 
I have the greater guerdon of glory. We are all fighting 
together the same battles, encountering the same dangers, 
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enduring the same sufferings, and perhaps my name only will 
live, and yours be buried with you.” 

He made Empoli into a vast magazine, filling it with stores of 
provisions and war material for the use of Florence, no less than 
for that of his own garrison. Maintaining an admirable and 
inflexible discipline, he gave the enemy no rest. He took by 
assault Castel Fiorentino, which had revolted to the Pope, telling 
his men beforehand that he was leading them to victory, not to 
plunder. Two soldiers disobeyed his orders, and attempted 
pillage. Ferruccio, in spite of prayers and remonstrances, had 
them hanged, one of his leading maxims being that discipline 
must be preserved at all hazards. 

The letter which he wrote to the Ten of War announcing the 
capture of Castel Fiorentino, shews how to him the blackest of 
all crimes was faithlessness to one’s country. “Amongst the 
prisoners is a Neapolitan nobleman, and certain other rich men 
whom I havea mind to hang, but certainly our subjects who 
have risen against the city deserve more condign punishment 
than those who have come to oppress it.” 

His next undertaking was a more important one. Having 
asked and obtained from the Ten a troop of horse, he exercised 
them in some skirmishes in the Val di Pesa. Then believing 
he could depend upon them, he led them against San Miniato al 
Tedesco, which had been one of the earliest captures of the 
Spaniards in the campaign. A breach was soon made, which 
Ferruccio was the first to mount, and the town fell. The 
citadel still however remained in the hands of the enemy. 
“ As long as the Imperial banner floats on the fortress we have 
not conquered,” shouted the indomitable soldier. “To the 
assault, to the assault,” and he dashed forward. Animated by 
his example, his soldiers, exhausted and wearied as they were, 
rushed to the assault. Many were dashed down and broken in 
the fall, streams of blood ran down the strong walls, but 
Ferruccio was victorious, and the Spanish commander was sent 
a prisoner to Florence. The letter in which Ferruccio informed 
the Ten of this valiant feat of arms is characteristic of his 
modesty. “I had forgotten to tell your Lordships of that 
which is worth more,” he writes, after having mentioned the 
taking of the stronghold. “A Spanish commissary sent to 
San Miniato as governor by the Prince (of Orange), has been 
taken prisoner in the fortress of the place, whom I retain near 
me to do your will with him.” 
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Notwithstanding the terrific nature of the assault, and the 
number of killed and wounded, the gallant Florentine leader 
had come out of it unscathed. He seemed, indeed, to possess a 
charmed life. His name was in every one’s mouth in Florence, 
The disciples of Savonarola hailed in him the promised 
deliverer, a second Gideon, the mighty man of valour, who was 
to smite their enemies as one man. 

After the capture of the place, by his orders the possessions 
of the people and the honour of the women was left intact, but 
as it was a war @ outrance, according to the usages of those 
times, the garrison was put to the sword. His countrymen had 
every reason to be grateful to him. In an incredibly short 
space of time, he had retaken two strong places, cleared the 
country on that side of Florence of the enemy, filled Empoli 
with provisions and stores, perfected the discipline of his troops. 
No labour wearied him, no difficulty daunted him. In spite of 
the vigilance of the enemy, he over and over again threw 
supplies into Florence. He never rested; cutting off the 
enemy’s communications, now here, now there; strengthening 
now this garrison, now that; capturing convoys, making 
prisoners, defeating the Imperialists at Marti, at San Romano, 
and at Montopoli. His military skill was as remarkable as his 
zeal and activity. 

As long as he remained at Empoli, he kept the country as far 
as Pisa open. But now the Ten desired his valuable services 
elsewhere. Almost in the centre of Tuscany, seated on five 
hills, which from their relative positions, have been likened to 
the five fingers of the human hand, is Volterra, that “ far-famed 
hold, piled by the hands of giants for God-like kings of old.” 
Its origin is so remote, that it is lost in the mists of fable. Its 
cyclopean walls and inscriptions in a forgotten tongue, still 
remain to attest its antiquity. Under the Etruscans it was 
one of the twelve citics which were seats of the Lucumons. 
Sylla after the defeat of Marius, whose cause Volterra had 
espoused, placed it under agrarian law. In the middle ages, it, 
in common with so many Italian cities, was the sport of tyrant 
after tyrant and finally submitted to Florence. The sack of 
Volterra under Federigo of Montefeltro, in the time of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, is one of the blackest pages of Florentine 
history. Notwithstanding which, at the outbreak of the war 
with the Pope and Emperor, the people of Volterra offered men 
and succour to the city to whom they had vowed allegiance, 
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Subsequently, however, in the February of 1530, the town 
revolted to the Pope, and after holding out for some time, the 
governor of the citadel sent word to the Florentine Signozy, 
that without speedy succour he must capitulate. Ferruccio, 
therefore, was despatched to his aid, and he leaving Empoli 
with all its stores and provisions in command of one Andrea 
Giugni—of whom he wrote to the Ten that he was “ versed in 
war, and would do them honour,’—by a forced march of forty 
miles, reached Volterra about three hours before sunset, on the 
very day he had left Empoli. He at once occupied the citadel, 
and thus addressed his men: “It grieves me that necessity 
compels me to lead you to battle ere you have rested from the 
fatigues you have gone through. But promptitude in assaulting 
will deprive the enemy of spirit to defend themselves, and by a 
little more fatigue you will gain for yourselves a lasting and sure 
repose.” Then ordering them to take some refreshment, and 
granting them a rest of about an hour, he sallied forth upon the 
town. To take all the entrenchments immediately below the 
citadel was the work of a short time: The enemy took refuge 
in the Square of St. Augustine, which they had fortified, and 
where two pieces of artillery were mounted. Ferruccio followed 
them thither, but his men less eager and dauntless than himself, 
showed signs of hesitation and fatigue. This he could not 
brook. Seizing a shield, he put himself at the head of some 
of his dismounted horsemen, and cutting down with his own 
hand every man he saw hanging back, he took the Square in 
spite of desperate opposition. Passing through it to one of the 
principal streets, he made himself master also of that, doing the 
work of a hundred men, Then, and not till then, he bade 
sound for a short repose. He lay that night in the captured 
street. He was up, however, with the first dawn, and preparing 
for a further assault. The enemy borne down by his desperate 
valour, asked for a parley. This Ferruccio granted, but he 
would be cajoled into no delay, which the Papal Commissary 
in the expectation of speedy succour, had demanded. The 
Imperialists, therefore, thought well to surrender, on the condi- 
tion of marching out with arms and baggage. 

The soldiery now looked for plunder, but Ferruccio sternly 
forbade any such thing, and appeased his grumbling troops by 
the promise of double pay for that month. So great was his 
extraordinary personal influence over every man under his com- 
mand, that none murmured at his will when thus expressed, He 
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placed the city under martial law, of the most rigorous and in- 
flexible kind. He had indeed spared it from the pillage of 
the soldiers, but Florence wanted money, so money must be had, 
How else was he to pay his troops? So he extracted it from 
the rich by every means in his power,—punishment, imprison- 
ment, even death. He knew the town was full of disaffected 
persons, so with equally stern determination he crushed out any 
appearance of treachery. He has been accused of exercising then, 
as at other times, unnecessary cruelty; but if he be judged by the 
age in which he lived, and the circumstances by which he was 
surrounded, the charge is hardly a fair one. Stern and inflexible 
he certainly was, and, measured by the standard of our day, 
crucl. Before, however, condemning him, we should remember 
the extreme difficulties of his position. He knew that Volterra 
was full of people disaffected to Florence, and likewise that 
Florence without money to pay her wavering troops must perish. 
Most commanders of that day would have sacked a city which 
had fallen into their hands. We have seen how Ferruccio not 
only forbade any plunder, but rigorously punished any infraction 
of his orders. Love of country and liberty was with him a con- 
suming passion—noble, lofty and unselfish—to which he was 
willing to sacrifice popularity, reputation, even life itself. And 
Florence had but him. Philibert of Orange seemed resolved on 
starving the city out: on one pretext or another Malatesta 
Baglioni, the General-in-Chicf of the beleaguered city, kept his 
men back from making a grand sortie and cutting their way 
through the enemy's lines. The privations of the besieged were 
very great. Cats, rats, mice, even reptiles, were sold at high 
prices, and these were running short; a pestilence had spread 
from the hostile camp to within the walls; treachery was making 
giant strides. Ferruccio felt no time was to be lost. He scan- 
dalized even his own soldiers by seizing the plate and ornaments 
of the churches and the statues of the Saints, and putting them 
up to public auction, and sent to prison those priests and friars 
who, after his requisition, hid such possessions. In this, as in 
much else, he was in advance of his age, and it should be remem- 
bered that at a time when it was the fashion for military com- 
manders to enrich themselves unrebuked with the spoils of 
conquered cities, Ferruccio never touched a so/do for himself. 

In the end of May, Empoli had fallen by treachery to the 
Spanish. Its loss really sealed the fate of Florence. The stores 
that Ferruccio had amassed with so much care and labour were 
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gone. The communication with Pisa was threatened. The 
blow fell heavily on Ferruccio, who, it seems hardly credible, 
was blamed for the misfortune. He should have left a larger 
garrison! He should have returned to it at once instead of 
staying at Volterra! Alas! he knew too well,—and this 
treacherous loss of Empoli proved it—that Florence had no 
one to take his place in Volterra. One feels for the noble, 
single-hearted man, lifted by the very sternness and loftiness of his 
virtues above the sympathy.of those about him, He was willing 
to spend and be spent in his country’s service. He toiled for 
Florence with rare skill and almost superhuman energy, and 
yet, because she had no other sons like himself, directly his 
back: was turned the hard-earned fruits of all his toil were cast 
to the winds. Nay, more! “gueil’ ingrato popolo maligno” even 
dared to upbraid him for the fault of others ! 

But now we have to chronicle the one blot on Ferruccio’s fair 
fame—a crime which was eventually most foully avenged upon 
him. Volterra was too important a place for the Imperialists 
to lose without a struggle. The Neapolitan Maramaldo, who 
called Ferruccio contemptuously “a clothes’ merchant,” was in 
command of the detachment of Calabrian infantry sent against 
the town. Arrived before it, he despatched a trumpeter to de- 
mand its capitulation and deliver certain letters from exiles, 
counselling sedition and rebellion. This trumpeter gave his 
message with such insolence that the haughty Ferruccio bade 
him at once return to his master and not come to him again 
until he had learned to mend his manners or he, Ferruccio, 
would hang him up in the sight of both armies. The herald 
retired unabashed, and Maramaldo advanced against the town, 
and, after a sharp encounter, effected a lodgment at the Gate of 
Saint Just. Thence, he again sent the trumpeter with the same 
demands and the same letters, It was intended as an insult, 
and as such was accepted by Ferruccio, and he ordered the mes- 
senger to be hanged, saying that his blood was on Maramaldo’s 
head. He listened to no remonstrance, refused to accept the 
plea of his youth, turned a deaf ear to the prayers of his mother, 
and insisted upon keeping his word. 

Such a proceeding was against all usage. The person of a 
herald was ever from remotest times held sacred in virtue of his 
calling. It seems difficult to justify Ferruccio. Maramaldo vowed 
direct vengeance, and, as we shall see, kept his vow. 

Maramaldo made several other attempts to take the town, but 
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unsuccessfully. The Marquis del Guasto, with supplies of artil- 
lery, was then despatched from before Florence to his aid. Del 
Guasto tried the defences on various sides, Finally, on the 13th 
of June, a considerable breach was made near the Gate of Sant’ 
Agnolo. The inhabitants joined the soldiers in making a des- 
perate defence—they had already learned how preferable was 
life under Ferruccio to life under the Imperialist generals. They 
carried bales of wool, chests, cases, beds, houschold furniture, to 
the entrenchments ; they rolled barrels of loose stones down the 
steep sides of the eminence on which the city stood; they 
strewed the breach with spikes and calthrops. Citizens and 
soldiers fought like heroes, inspired by the desperate valour of 
their leader. He was everywhere—encouraging the timid, 
animating the weary. His men fell round him like ripe fruit 
in autumn shaken by a storm. He himself was twice severely 
wounded, and had to be borne to the rear. As soon as his 
wounds were dressed he again rushed to the breach. His pre- 
sence inspired his men with new valour. He chose for himself 
the spot most exposed to the fire of the enemy and heaped with 
slain, which the bravest had been avoiding. Del Guasto ordered 
a new attack. The ladders were planted, the Imperial troops 
scaled the wall. Success seemed to be theirs; but Ferruccio, 
unmindful of his wounds, forgetful of his weariness, would not 
yield an inch. He hurled down barrels of stones, poured upon 
them streams of boiling oil and water, overwhelmed them, 
in short, with every species of defence. He was ably seconded 
by his soldiers, and Dect Guasto, as evening fell, sounded a 
retreat. 

A week afterwards, one hour before daylight, the Imperial 
general returned to the charge, assaulting the city in several 
places simultaneously. Both armies displayed incredible valour. 
Ferruccio, weakened by wounds and fever, had himself carried 
to the front. His presence and influence inspirited his men no 
less than the remembrance of their former success; his voice 
cheered and encouraged them, and they showed themselves 
worthy of him. The Spaniards were no less brave, and they 
succeeded in planting four banners on the walls of Volterra. 
All the bloody incidents of the last attack were repeated. The 
ditch below was filled with dead and dying, the ramparts above 
strewn with corpses. For four hours the deadly struggle lasted. 
At last the Imperialists, three times repulsed, gave way. It 
seemed useless to hurl themselves any longer against the un- 
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yielding walls, and that night Del Guasto led his soldiers back 
to Florence, leaving eight hundred dead upon the field, The 
exulting garrison followed them with jeers and derisive shouts, 
and blowing of horns, and rattling of pots and pans. Ferruccio, 
writing to the Ten, declared that “for three years greater battles 
have not been seen in Italy;” yet he had fought in the Black 
Bands and been present in Naples in many encounters between 
the French and Spanish, 

Ferruccio now set to work to repair the breaches in the walls 
of Volterra. The news from Florence was most painful. The 
supplies were almost exhausted. On one pretext or another 
Malatesta Baglioni still refused to lead a sally in force against 
the enemy. Discontented murmurs and treacherous communi- 
cations with the besiegers were becoming only too frequent, 
The Signory was discouraged and perplexed. One and all re- 
cognized that if they were to be delivered at all it was by 
Ferruccio, They appointed him Commissary-general with dic- 
tatorial powers, gave him all the resources they could command, 
and desired him to assemble ali available troops, cavalry and 
infantry, at Pisa; make his way over the mountains and occupy 
that city, and thence reach Florence. 

Ferruccio himself had conceived a bolder plan, which was to 
march day and night on Rome, and thus draw off the discon- 
tented and already mutinous troops from before Florence. He 
knew full well that at least all the irregular soldiers under Phili- 
bert of Orange were indifferent to the cause for which they 
fought and cared only for pillage. Spaniards and Germans 
would both willingly follow any leader who held out to them 
hopes of plunder, and the idea of a second sack of Rome would 
be especially alluring to the numerous Lutherans in the Imperial 
army. It seems more than probable that, as contemporary 
historians then believed, this plan would have succeeded ; but 
the timid Signory would not hear of it, and Ferruccio who 
exacted unqualified obedience from every one under his orders 
conceived it to be his duty to obey. He therefore set out 
from Volterra, repulsed en route an attack of Maramaldo’s, 
crossed the Cecina, and followed the coast by Rosignano to 
Leghorn, It was here that the young Giampagolo Orsini, moved 
to admiration by the heroic resistance of Florence and the noble 
exploits of Ferruccio, came to offer to the latter his sword and 
his services, 

From Leghorn the great Captain marched to Pisa, which he 
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reached in three days from Volterra. Here worn out by his 
march, harassed by want of money for his troops, reduced by 


fever, his wounds still unhealed, he feH dangerously ill. Inaction 
even for an hour must have been a sore trial to him, with 
Florence reduced to her last extremity; but nature overtaxed, 
avenged herself, and for a few days delirium came to grant a 
short forgetfulness of misery to the torn heart and wearied brain. 
As soon as consciousness returned he reviewed his troops from a 
balcony, and then on the 1st of August, 1530, set out for Pistoia 
by the Lucca Gate, 

He took the direction of the Valdinievole, was refused food at 
Pescia, and lay that night at Medicina, a strong town amongst 
the Lucchese Hills, where he expected to meet some heads of the 
Caucellieri party, friendly to Guelphic Florence. He pushed on 
the next day and arrived after night-fall at Calamecca, a small 
fortified mountain-town belonging to Pistoia. At daybreak on 
the morrow, the third of August, he set out led by two guides, 
intending to pass by Monte Berzano and Prunetta into a valley 
on the west of the latter eminence, between Panche and Ponte- 
petri; thence again upwards by Lagoni to Badia Toana; and 
so down to Pistoia by Montale or Vernio as circumstances might 
serve, The day was dark and foggy, and hill and valley were 
hidden in mist. Arrived at Prunetta the guides who were 
Cancellieri, instead of leading him as he desired to westward, 
took him into the eastern most valley, to the Panciatict town of 
San Marcello, their hereditary enemies, The advance guard of the 
Florentine army, before the arrival of Ferruccio, attacked the 
town, slaughtered the inhabitants and then set it on fire. Such 
of the inhabitants as could escape fled to the mountain of La 
Serra, took refuge in a belfry tower that then stood there, and 
hastily threw up some defensive works. 

When Ferruccio came up he encamped his soldiers on a field 
since called the Campo ai Ferro, the field of iron, as Cini quotes ; 


** Ferreus hic ager est, ex quo Ferrucius olim, 
Sive hostem statuit vincere, sive mori.” 


Overlooking this ficld just where the slope ends and the plain 
begins, outside the Porta del Borgo—called since that fatal day 
the Perta Arsa or Burnt Gate—stood and still stands a large 
house, where in those days lived a certain Antonio Albumenti 
Mezzalancia di Pippo Calestrini, a universally feared and 


He was killed in the 


hated chief of the Panciatic’ party. 
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Florentine assault on the town, and Ferruccio held a council of 
war in his apparently deserted house. His brother Nanni di 
Pippo, a priest, concealed in an upper room, overheard all that 
passed, and letting himself noiselessly down from the window, 
fled with his news to the Prince of Orange. 

The latter,who with the flower of his army had left the besieg- 
ing camp before Florence to meet. Ferruccio, had arrived the pre- 
vious day, August the second, at Pistoia. In the evening he had 
mounted the campanile and had asked to be shown from it his 
way across the mountains. This having been pointed out to 
him he at once set forward with a guide, and marching all night 
arrived at dawn at Lagoni, midway between Gavinana and 
Pistoia, and encamped in a thick chestnut wood, under cover of 
a hill. Here Nanni di Pippo met him, and divulged to him the 
plans of the Florentine commander. Ferruccio was now between 
three armies; that of Orange, enormously superior both in 
numbers and tried veterans to his own; that of Vitelli re-in- 
forced by a thousand éxasperated Panciatici; and that of 
his unforgiving and vanquished opponent of Volterra, Mara- 
maldo. 


Ferruccio had never concealed from himself or his men the 
great risks of his march. As we have seen, it had been under- 
taken against his better judgment, by command of the Signory, 
But dangerous as he knew it to be, he had been far from 
imagining that the Imperialist Generalissimo would venture to 
withdraw from the investment of Florence the very pick of his 
army. Indeed the most suspicious had never dreamed that 
Malatesta Baglioni’s daring treachery would go the length of 
promising Philibert of Orange that during his absence to crush 
Ferruccio, the last hope of despairing Florence, he, Malatesta 
Baglioni, the General to whom Florence had trusted herself, 
would allow no sortie of the garrison under his orders! Probably 
Florence, noble as was her struggle, could never single-handed 
and alone have been victorious against the tremendous odds 
against her. But if her fate saddens us, the remembrance of 
how much of it was owing to treachery moves us still more 
deeply. 

Ferruccio, as we have said, unwitting of the presence of the 
Prince of Orange in front, determined to adhere scrupulously to his 
orders and press on to Florence. Had he stopped to encounter 
Maramaldo, he would probably have beaten him, but reflecting 
that exhausted Florence was anxiously awaiting him, he would 
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not delay. He therefore set out for Gavinana. Just as he had 
ordered everything and was starting, news was brought to him 
that the Prince was at Lagoni. “Ah, the traitor Malatesta!” he 
exclaimed, over and over again, guessing the disgraceful 
truth. 

Both at San Marcello and Lagoni, the rain was coming 
down in torrents. The Prince was in high spirits and laughing 
at the ducking he was getting, said to his men: “Soldiers! 
we shall certainly not go tipsy into battle since God is doing us 
the high favour of watering our wine with His own holy hands.” 
He then disposed them in order of battle, and gave orders that 
they should push on at all hazards to Gavinana that they might 
reach it before Ferruccio, who, he had learnt from spies, was like- 
wise bound thither hoping to strengthen himself by reinforce- 
ments of friendly Cancellier?. In fact, the Gavinanesi tried, by 
hesitation and evasive answers, to delay opening the gates to the 
Imperialist till the Florentines should arrive. 

The little town stands on a natural buttress of rocks bounded 
on their sides by deep ravines through which tumble swift water 
courses, and all around it old chestnut-trees spread their giant 
arms now as then. One such forest-monster then stood in the 
great square, and beneath its branches the battle raged most 
hotly. The tree is now gone, but the square is there, and the 
fountain, and the church with its belfry tower, and the house 
where the heroic Ferruccio breathed his last. Near the Porta 
Provana is the grassy slope called Vecchieto, that too shaded 
with chestnut-trees, whence Ferruccio poured a storm of balls on 
the enemy ;and on the road to San Marcello is the plain of 
Doccia, where Giampagolo Orsini was attacked and driven into 
Gavinana. The town is now a mere village, but it has an un- 
dying history, and “ not a peasant of these mountains,” says Mr. 
Trollope, “ though ignorant as his yoke of dove-coloured oxen of 
all the history of his country from that day to this, not a goat- 
herd tending his flock by the road-side, or a grimy muleteer 
bringing down his string of charcoal-laden beasts from the forests 
of the upper Appennine, will be found unable to point out to the 
stranger the field on which, more than three hundred years ago, 
Tuscan liberty was fought for and lost.” 

As Ferruccio entered the town from the north, through the 
San Marcello Gate, Maramaldo forced his way through a breach 
on the cast. The two armies met on the already mentioned 
square, both determined to conquer or die. The battle raged 
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beneath the old chesnut tree. The slain lay in heaps, Ferruccio, 
on foot, blackened with smoke, and red with the blood of his 
enemies, outdid himself. He called on his soldiers by name, he 
urged, he menaced, he encouraged. As the ranks of the enemy 
were thinned new men came up to supply their vacant places. 
Not so with the Florentines. Every man of their very inferior 
numbers was engaged from the first. No fresh soldiers arrived 
to fill the heroic gaps. The fast diminishing ranks. bore 
themselves, however, like paladins of old. Beyond the walls, on 
the Vecchteto, the cavalry of the Republic routed their 
opponents. Just at this juncture the Prince appeared, but was 
shot dead as he advanced. Thereupon the men-at-arms ac- 
companying him fled, and spread at Pistoia the news of the 
complete rout of the imperialists. 

Victory seemed indeed to be declaring for Florence. Inside 
the walls also her troops were triumphant. There Orsini joined 
Ferruccio. He found the indomitable leader leaning on his 
spear beneath the chestnut-tree, speechless, panting, bathed in 
blood. Without and within victory was his, But now fickle 
fortune wavered. A rear-guard of German foot-soldiers coming 
up at a critical moment rallied some of the fugitives, effected an 
entrance into the town, and turned the tide of success. Once 
again the battle raged—a life and death struggle. The very 
streets ran with blood, corpses choked the thoroughfares 
Ferruccio laid about him like one of Homer’s heroes, “One 
could hardly pass,” says Domenico Cini, in the manuscript 
accounts preserved at San Marcello, “across the Square of 
Gavinana, obstructed by the bodies of dead and wounded that 
were heaped up on all sides.” The rallied Imperialists were 
continually pressing up in fresh relays. Opposition became 
useless. 

“ Signor Commessario, shall we surrender?” asked Giam- 
pagolo Orsini, recognising the hopelessness of the struggle. 

“No,” thundered Ferruccio, charging the enemy in his accus- 
tomed fashion, with lowered head. Nicold Strozzi, seeing that 
the gallant soldier was weakened by the terrible struggle, and 
could hardly hold his sword, rushed before him to shield him. 
But Ferruccio put him aside, determined to be foremost. The 
fight went on. The Florentines hoping no longer for victory, 
determined to die fighting. Once more they drove the Imperial- 
ists from the town, The undaunted Ferruccio, with more valour 
than prudence, followed them. The battle raged outside the 
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years its effects were well nigh unseen ; but then the moistened 
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walls. Then once again the town was re-taken by the Imperial- 
ists, and the Florentines were cut off. Sore-bested and sadly 
reduced in numbers, the gallant band took refuge in a house, and 
thence bid defiance to the overwhelming forces of the enemy, and 
not till all were wounded and well nigh done to death, did they 
yield. Ferruccio, exhausted, faint from loss of blood, pierced all 
over with wounds, fell to the lot of a Spaniard, who would fain 
have concealed him. But the vengeance of Maramaldo was un- 
slaked. He asked anxiously where he was, and having found 
him, stabbed him with his own hand. 

“Thou killest a dead man,” were the last words of, perhaps 
the noblest and bravest Florentine soldier that ever breathed. 
The lifeless body of the hero, is said to have been thrown into 
the church ditch, and there, in Cini’s time, a large-boned skeleton 
was dug up, which was pronounced to be that of Ferruccio. 

Through centuries of despotism his name was unhonoured 
and almost forgotten, but with the first feeble pulsations of the 
spirit of liberty awoke proud and grateful recollections of his 
glorious deeds. <A statue was raised to him, epitaphs were 
written in his honour, the house in which he lived was marked 
with a memorial stone, and his name became a household word 
in Florence. His heroism, his patriotism, his stern sense of duty, 
his fortitude, his resolution, his vast mental resources, his power 
of will which triumphed over bodily weakness and the many 
difficulties that beset his path, all mark him out for admiration. 
History has preserved for us his portrait: “ Of lofty stature,” 
says his biographer, Filippo Sassetti, “a long face, an aquiline 
nose, tearful eyes, a bright colour, of joyful aspect, slender limbs, 
rapid in movement, agile, enduring fatigue; at once severe and 
of lofty spirit ; courageous, modest, pleasing ; he burned with 
anger but soon regained his power over himself.” 

Other accounts mention his fiery eye beneath which cowards 
and traitors quailed. But whatever the outward presentment, 
the inward spirit was noble beyond that of ordinary men. With 
him, indeed, expired the Florentine Republic, and that public 
spirit which, as the Marchese Capponi remarks, was incarnate in 
him. But even now at this distance of time his example 
animates his countrymen, and he “being dead yet speaketh.” 
Now, in the nineteenth century, we realize that Gavinana was 
not fought in vain, and that the blood of Italians watering the 
soil of Italy has not been unproductive. For three hundred 
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seed germinated, and sprung up, and bare fruit; such fruit that 
home-born despots and transalpine bayonets are numbered with 
things of the past. And an Italy “one and indivisible,’—that 
dream of her patriot sons—is an accomplished fact ; and an era 
of prosperity such as they hardly dared hope for, is, we may 
trust, dawning for that land always so fair, long, alas! so un- 
fortunate. 


C. H. M. B. 








FPARMONY OF THE UNIVERSE. 


By JOSHUA PRUSOL. 


THERE are a hundred million links in the chain which binds all 
the departments of Nature on our earth together,-—not one 
wanting, broken, or imperfect. Whether it may be the minerals 
under the earth, the creatures of the deep, the animated beings 
on the land, from the lowly grub to the perfect creation, man, or 
the elements which rule the whole, all are bound together in 
perfect harmony, and there is nothing wanting. If a single one 
of the myriads of links in the chain were broken, Nature, in one 
or more of her departments would be disarranged; but they 
are all there, and thus harmony on the earth is undisturbed and 
universal. Other worlds besides our own exist, and as no 
objects or bodies have been created in vain, they, if they have 
atmospheres, must be also inhabited, and, by analogy the 
inference is casy, that Nature, by creative wisdom, works with 
the same unbroken harmony over them all in common, 
Then how beautiful they are, in their relations to each other,. 
carried round their courses, on the principle of non-resistance, 
by forces set in action by the axial turning of their governing 
bodies, which are for ever at work, not one in any respect 
disturbing another, and all moving with such perfection of 
harmony, that in ten thousand years they vary not the hun- 
dredth part of a second in their periodical returns. Thus, 
reasoning on the soundest analogy, the plans of Nature work 
in perfect harmony on all created bodies, there is also har- 
mony on a grand scale in relation to each other, in their 
undisturbed motions, and it remains now to be considered in 
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the last place, is harmony perfect over all creation in the 
relations suns bear to each other over the universe? 

On this subject of late years, the doctrine of centripetal and 
centrifugal forces, and the kindred hypothesis of common centres 
of gravity, have led some to form conclusions, which if true 
suns and systems, instead of being fixed, would be for ever 
changing their relative positions. Their primary difficulty 
is how such huge bodies as suns, inconceivably heavy as 
they suppose, float in safety upon nothing, without falling by 
their weight interminably through depth. They have no diff- 
culty in accounting for the support of secondary bodies, at least 
to their own satisfaction, but finding the sun and the stars to be 
fixed bodies, so far as it were in their power to discover, they 
had to draw largely on their imagination to account for their 
support. If they could only prove they had motion, they 
together with the planets subject to them would be safe, for on 
revolutionary motion they hold the stability of the universe to 
rest, and without it they teach us all bodies through their uncon- 
ceivable heaviness, especially suns, would be lost by descending 
headlong into depth. Yet when we think of bodies tumbling 
down through the unknown, there is, in the proper sense, no such 
thing in vacancy as up or down, right or left. As we stand 
upon the earth, guided by sensation, what is beyond our feet is 
called down, and what is in the direction from our heads is up, 
and they experience the same sensations at the antipodes, but 
their directions of up and down is reversed. 

To take another view of direction. Were it possible to invent a 
machine that could travel in safety to the moon, those within it 
would be subject to much the same sensacion as if rising in a 
balloon. In journeying to the moon, that she might be held in 
view, they could not proceed in a straight line, but would have 
to follow her movement round the earth, and, however tortuous 
their course might be, within certain limits, the world they had 
left behind would be still directly under, and the moon straight 
up above them. In short, wherever they would be in the first 
portion of their passage, the space around them, to their sensa- 
tion, would be in a terrestrial direction down, and in a lunar 
direction up. This sensation would only continue so long as 
they were within the sphere of the earth’s attraction, and the 
instant they would touch that narrower expanse, over which the 
power of the moon predominates—while they are still steering in 
the same direction to the end of their voyage—she, instead of as 
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hitherto appearing straight up, would be direct under, and the 
earth in turn be elevated overhead above them. Were it possible 
for human invention to enable men to pass through such an 
ordeal, in traversing from the earth to the moon, these reverse 
sensations would most assuredly take place. Direction viewed 
in this its true light should do away with the inappropriate terms 
of bodies, by their supposed ponderosity, falling in any directions, 
for in vacancy direction is impossible, except on a line or lines 
connecting bodies together. According to their ideas, however, 
from their supposed immense weight, the bodies without revoiv- 
ing motion must fall somewhere, or properly speaking nowhere, 
but were it even possible that independent bodies could fall, the 
terms up or down are for the above reasons quite inapplicable. 
If a body is once heavy, then it would be legitimate to use 
the term down to whatever point its weight might be leading it, 
a heaviness which must be itnposed by some other body 
immensely larger, and comparatively near, drawing it in to itself. 
As celestial bodies are constituted, it is impossible they can 
be heavy, with the exception of the lowest class of aérolites, 
These are the only bodies—mere handfuls of matter—which can 
ever be heavy, but it is only during their descent they can exist 
as separate bodies, in most cases in our abnormally expanded 
system through thousands of millions of miles ; while all others 
of a larger size can never have weight as a property,—objects of 
matter on their surfaces are heavy, but the bodies as whole can 
have none,—or be brought nearer the sun or by their gravitation 
into any other bodies; and what is applicable to moons, asteroids, 
and planets, applies equally to that class of bodies still larger, 
and, from this cause, better able to take care of themselves— 
suns. While bodies large or small retain attractive spheres 
round them, or what is equivalent, are gravitating centres 
(attraction radiating from all points to their own hearts), in 
themselves, they cannot be subject to any exterior force, except 
as governed bodies in the positions they may be in, for the 
simple reason that no other material forces reach their surfaces 
stronger than the attraction of their own bodies of matter. The 
attraction from without cannot draw hence a single particle of 
matter from any one of them, for the force within has the 
strongest hold of it, and what is applicable to all the particles 
which make it up must apply equally to the whole, so that, while 
this force continues predominant—no matter how small the 
body may be,—no other attractive forces can place it in peril 
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as a body,—so long as its motion keeps clear of the attractive 
spheres of larger secondary bodies. If only a single grain of 
weight would be imposed upon its whole body every atom 
within it would only be heavy in the direction of the new centre 
acting upon them with the stronger force, and thus the body 
itself would very quickly be incorporated with its destroyer. 

It is unquestionable, all bodies, excepting suns, have revolving 
motion, for it is to this motion they owe their existence ; and, as 
noticed elsewhere, it is not by these motions they float up safely 
in their positions, nor do they require holding up. Were the 
rotatory motions which impart to them their revolving motions to 
cease, they would each one remain still in its place, the same as 
the suns which rule over them. As the secondary bodies of the 
universe require no support, and under certain conditions would 
stand still, the difficulty is at once met why suns continue safe, 
fixed, and immobile in their places, without advancing any other 
reasons why they are held up, and remain safe in their positions, 
Creative Wisdom has so constituted them, in common with all 
other bodies, that when they attain a certain magnitude, they 
require no support, for they are then without weight, and thus 
hang serenely upon nothing. 

Having in a former article explained the principles by which 
bodies rest in everlasting safety in their positions, or rather, that 
they are so perfect in themselves as to require no support, it is 
unnecessary in this place to dwell further upon the subject. 
Yet, it is open for us to establish the harmony of the universe, 
by proving that suns are fixed bodies, and that those which 
have systems of worlds under them, have axial motions, but 
that they are without any other motion whatever. These facts 
once made clear, universal harmony is proved, for the whole 
question rests on the fixity of suns, and their eternal immobility 
in the same positions. If suns stand still all is harmony, but if 
they move about it is impossible that harmony in an enlarged 
sense could exist in any part of the universe. 

In the first place, transits and eclipses prove, at least, that our 
sun has no motion out of his fixed position, in obedience to the 
revolving motion of his planets forcing him to go round a 
common centre of gravity; and secondly, it should settle the 
question that not one of the visible suns imposes on him 
revolving motion, for he holds precisely the same relative posi- 
tion with the stars as he did hundreds of years ago. So far 
good, but many learned men hold that a mighty central sun, a 
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purely imaginative body, lies in some unknown position, round 
which all the suns visible cither to the cye or to the telescope 
move round in common, and they being all led in one uniform 
direction, no perceptible difference since the invention of the teles- 
cope, has had time to be observable. As a body, this central sun 
is held to be so immensely remote, as to be beyond the power of 
the imagination to conceive ; and, indeed, in no nearer position 
could it bs, as all the millions of suns seen by the telescope, 
even on the side we are in, must be vastly nearer. As each one 
of these suns is supposed to be at a distance from the other as 
wide as the interval from here to the stars, the remoteness of 
some of them must be beyond conception, and, as regards the 
mammoth sun which rules the whole, it must-still be in remoter 
space far beyond ! 

Most likely these grand ideas of a central sun sprang up partly 
from the contemplation of the star clusters of the telescope, 
and they have truly observed, that the lights of some of these 
bodies since the days of Adam have not had time to travel to 
the earth; if they had added it would take millions of years for 
the lights of the most distant to reach us from their remoteness, 
which, according to their reasoning, is all but infinite, they 
would be nearer the truth. It seems strange that it has 
occurred to no one to ask the question, is it possible that 
bodies, even the largest of creation, could be visible at a ten- 
thousandth part of the distance? But letting that- pass, these 
inconceivable distances, and the millions of suns dotted over the 
great expanse, form but an insignificant portion of the sphere 
which surrounds the great central sun. Hundreds of millions 
fill up space in the other directions from us, right and left, up 
and down, so as to round off the outlines of the great stellar 
system. And do their ideas of this wonderful system end 
here? By no means, for they consider the Milky Way is a 
composition of millions of millions of suns which, by reason of 
distance, appear to us only as a thin whitish vapour, cach 
imperceptible atom of which represents a sun. Asa point on 
this luminous back ground, barcly visible from here, would 
represent thousands of suns, each one separated from the other 
as far as from the earth to the stars, the distance to the end of 
these milky landmarks must be very considerable; yet they 
include them all within the mighty system of their central sun! 
The position of infinity which we are in, that expanse spread 
over by the hosts of suns visible to the eye and to the telescope 
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they likewise hold to be a part of the great luminosity, the 
millions of stars within view being separately distinguishable 
because of their nearer proximity. According to such reason- 
ing, the immense expanse over which bodies can be separately 
distinguished would, the whole included, appear as a barely 
perceptible spot of galaxy in these interminable regions of 
luminosity. 

The oentral sun in question must, therefore, be a wonderful 
body to hold sway over such a wide expanse of the universe, 
and its thousands of millions of suns!> Its grandness of magni- 
tude must be enormous! It would be hazardous to surmise 
what its bodily measurement might be, but to be invested 
with power to govern ten times the visible universe, it must, 
as a solid body, be in diameter as wide as the space inside 
the visible stars! With no lower magnitude could it have 
command over so many great suns and their systems. 

A learned academician, a good many years ago, published to 
the world that he had discovered this great central sun, but no 
observations since taken have confirmed his discovery, and 
excepting this illustrious savan, not one who believes in the 
theory has been enabled to demonstrate its existence. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the huge body, with no lower magni- 
tude than what we have assigned to it, would be seen, not with- 
standing its incalculable distance, that is, if other bodies in the 
same direction microscopically below it in magnitude, at such 
vast distances as they are held to be, are, in like manner visible. 
Yet the great luminary is still invisible, and it would be no 
hazard to predict that observations will continue to be made for 
ages before the existence of the wonderful light is revealed. 
No relations of the kind are required to preserve universal 
harmony, nor is it possible for any one sun to be put in motion 
or in the semotest degree influenced by another, whatever may 
be their positions or difference in magnitude. Universal har- 
mony rests upon the principle. 

As.a question fer se, the existence of a central sun could, in a 
few words, be easily exploded, but the subject has to be enlarged 
upon, for like many other false hypotheses, it has of late years 
captivated many scientific minds, and led them into wild con- 
clusions which, if true, harmony in the universe would be im- 
possible. Admit the theory and, as time progressed, our sun 
and planets, together with the millions of systems visible over 
the expanse, would be wafted round their mighty circle of revo- 
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lution, and would be for ever changing their bearings to each 
other! After the lapse of long periods of time, our earth would 
have new galaxies of stars in view, as it continued to be carried 
into regions infinitely remote. It is here to-day, but in time to 
come it would be as far off as the Milky Way, sweeping round 
an expanded range of the universe in common with the visible 
suns. Such a universal movement would give no rest to worlds; 
they would all be whirled away interminably for ever ! 

The savans imagined the hypothesis to account for the sup- 
port of suns, as well as planets. Their teaching universally in- 
culcates that the planets, by their revolving motions, on the 
principles of centripetal and centrifugal forces, are held up and, 
of course, suns to be safe must have these motions also. On 
this point there is a unanimity of belief amongst the whole of 
mankind, that the secondary creation is thus held up, their 
searching out for the same motions in suns to do away with the 
difficulty of their support is, therefore, perfectly logical; but, in 
their pursuit after the discovery of a great sun centre, their 
logic in its very first step is at fault. They have not legitimately 
followed up the idea of finding, or rather imagining, a motion 
in turn for the great sun, so often referred to; for it is evident 
that this mighty centre, in common with a vast number of other 
central suns, must, to be in turn preserved all roll round another 
centre still immensely larger. Their reasoning has never as- 
cended to discover a second higher centre of motion for the 
support of suns. One mighty central sun, invented to satisfy 
their imaginations, without venturing to look higher, very much 
reminds us of the philosophy of the ancients to account for the 
support of the world. They concluded that it rested on the 
back of an elephant, which in turn stood upon a tortoise, but 
they pursued the question no further as to how the tortoise was 
supported. With extreme satisfaction to themselves modern 
scientists, in like manner, have explained how the secondary 
bodies are held up by their motions, on the principle of the sling 
and stone, from tumbling through the infinity of depth, and that 
the sun and stars remain apparently fixed, at least so far as they 
could observe ; some—the idea is not yet universally adopted, 
for so far in the world of science it generally holds the dangerous 
ground of a guestio vexata—conceived the grand idea that the 
millions of stars, including the sun, were collectively subject to 
some other mighty centre, round which they all revolved in 
common, That mighty centre was never seen or discovered by 
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any one of them, nor any movement in the hosts of stars they 
imagined were rolling round in subjection to it; but, notwith- 
standing, on their line of reasoning, such a sun and such uni- 
versal stellar movements must be, for, otherwise, they could not 
be supported in vacancy. The wise men of antiquity made two 
blunders in their sage inductions, while the modern philosophers 
in their theory of a central sun have only advanced one step; 
they have not ventured on the question of a second or higher 
centre, but, so far as they have gone, compared to the ancient 
theory, theirs is still more untenable. Then, if the question were 
asked, How are the sun and stars held up? in the absence of 
all other proof one answer is sufficient, that the Almighty has 
made all His works so perfect that throughout space they hang 
up in their several positions in everlasting safety, without any 
need of support. 

In trying to establish universal harmony below. the level of 
suns our task was easy, for, so far as human knowledge extends, 
harmony is perfect. Take our solar system, as the only possible 
example among the primary systems of the universe; although 
ruled over by a star that has irreclaimably incorporated the 
materials which, by the general operations of Nature in other 
portions of space, would have made up hundreds of habitable 
worlds, baring the great expanse of the system into all but an 
empty solitude; yet, irrespective of these defects, as proved 
elsewhere, there is undisturbed beauty and harmony throughout. 
If we, in imagination, go outside into the telescopic regions, over 
which there is reason to believe creation is in a more perfect 
state, we can analogically conceive the same beauty and har- 
mony to prevail over these thickly studded regions of stellar 
latitude. Even in relation to the wandering comets there is the 
sublimest harmony, in their mission of life flitting interminably 
from system to system over the universe, and what may seem 
strange, their utility and harmony entirely consists in their erratic 
tendency. In short, through all material Nature harmony is 
perfect, up to suns themselves, but, as that class of bodies which 
are at the head of creation, and the parents of all secondary 
bodies, if they are in motion by their mutual action upon each 
other, or if they are all in common kept in motion by a mysterious 
centre or centres, judging on the largest scale, there could be no 
harmony in the universe as a whole. The movements of planets 
with or without their moons under suns is harmony in perfection, 
and that harmony is made complete, if suns stand still, influenced 
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not in the remotest degree cither by their planets or other suns. 
To show that they are fixed bodies, let first principles be taken 
as our basis. 

1. Attraction prevails as a force generally over regions of in- 
finitude, which are studded sufficiently thick with planets and 
suns, and the body which exerts over any particular portion of 
space the strongest attraction rules absolutely within its limits, 
the attraction of no exterior bodies having the least influence 
within the precincts of its rule. 

2. All celestial bodies, excepting aérolites, have spheres of 
attraction round them, more or less expanded according to their 
magnitude and position, within which their own respective forces 
of attraction are stronger than any attraction from other bodies 
without. 

3. A smaller body can never influence a larger, and, without 
rotation, a larger can have no power over a smaller, except so 
far that its attraction would protect it from being ruled over by 
any other rotating body. 

4. A larger body, even if it has rotation, has no power over a 
smaller one to make it revolve, or rather to govern it, if the 
combined power of other bodies is greater upon it. Any body 
thus related, however large or small, is a sun; and on this 
idea, so far as regards the fixity of suns, will rest the value of 
the conclusions yet to be submitted on the harmony of the 
universe. 

The foregoing fundamental principles naturally ingraft them- 
selves with the subject, but it is especially by studying the nature 
and relations of attractive spheres, on the largest scale,-that the 
question can be broadly grasped. As repeatedly observed, all 
independent bodies have their attractive spheres—that is the 
space around each body wherein its attraction predominates, 
Without this protection, they could not separately exist, and 
would very soon be incorporated into the bodies having the 
strongest hold of them. The sun’s sphere of attraction spreads 
over the entire system, including the border irregularities dove- 
tailing into the solar systems around, while all the planets, down 
to the smallest planetoids, have, in like manner, their attractive 
spheres. The attractive spheres of the latter are on all sides 
cramped in and surrounded by the predominancy of the sun, to 
such an extent that all but four—if it were possible for attractive 
spheres to be visible—-would appear as almost lost to view in the 
expanse, yet, while the attractive spheres of the planets are com- 
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paratively narrow, they vary widely from each other, partly 
because of magnitude, but principally from distance. Near the 
sun, for instance, the terrestrial attractive sphere is contracted 
into about three quarters of a million miles in diameter (it is at 
least as wide as the lunar orbit), whereas, if its position were out 
near the borders of the system, its attraction at that distance 
would predominate in the same degree wider as the sun's attrac- 
tion is weaker. Now, taking the four grand steps of the system, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, allowing for their dif- 
ference in magnitudes, these great plancts must vastly expand 
their spheres of attraction, as to their respective distances—so 
much so, that from various causes, but more especially from the 
measured intervals betweem them, it is possible that Neptune, 
the most distant, rules over an \expanse that can be no less, and 
may be considerably more, than five hundred ,thousand miles in 
diameter. From reasons advanced in another place, it is also 
probable that this planet moves on the outer ring of the system. 
But the conclusion is too hazardous to accept, nor is it in the least 
essential to the subject. If it is not the remotest body subject 
to the sun, there must, of course, be a fifth major planet in the 
space beyond; if so, it cannot be less than a thousand million 
miles more remote, and judging of the intervals as they progres- 
sively increase in width, in the other steps of the system, we 
might put it down at nearly double the distance named. At 
such a distance this fifth body, supposing it to be as large as 
Neptune, would spread out an attractive sphere of its own, per- 
haps, half as much expanded as the orbit of the latter,—if the 
attraction of so small a body could extend so wide. The fact is, 
that, in whatever manner it might be related to other bodies of 
its own class, in this remote position it would most likely be 
beyond the reach of our sun’s control. Whether or not, subject to 
these views, it shows the improbability of the sun ruling great 
bodies at such a distance, except on the i:rational ground that 
all is an empty void to the stars. On the contrary, it may be 
confidently asserted, on the soundest analogical evidence, that 
the great expanse is more or less thickly dotted with worlds 
throughout, and some of them, most likely, close upon the borders 
of our own system. 

On this assumption let us take the next step from Neptune, 
and instead of one, four or six thousand million miles of 
remoter space might have to be passed over to reach it, not 
Within our system, but as. one of the nearest sunlets which lie 
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outside our borders. It would probably be found to be a larger 
body than Neptune, and, considering its proximity to the great 
light of the sun, the light natural to it as a body would be so 
curtailed and feeble that it would be visible at but a short 
distance farther than if it were an opaque body. This, however, 
may be looked upon as one of the little suns with its system 
which touch at our solar borders, and, by proceeding still deeper 
into remoter spaces, another sun, and system joining it, will be 
met—systems would be above and below it, and to the right and 
left there would also be suns with their systems. Most un- 
doubtedly, if the space near our system is taken up with planets 
and suns, the latter must be small, or they would be more distinct 
to view. Thus this nearest sun beyond our borders might be 
presumed, as all other solar bodies are, to be surrounded by 
suns and their systems, at all points the system of our great 
luminary being one of the other systems mutually enclosing 
it. | 

Now, how is it that our ruling body can exert no influence 
over this border sun, whilst his power makes the next large 
body nearer revolve in subjection round him? The question 
is answered by their respective positions. The position of 
Neptune is so far within the precincts of our sun, that his 
power has a stronger hold of it than the combined forces of 
all other bodies upon it in opposition, hence, from its closer 
relations, it is forced to submit to him as a subject body 
The next great body, the fifth step from the sun, which it is 
reasonable to suppose may be at more than double the 
distance of Neptune is, as in a foregoing case also surrounded 
—except the abyss out to the stars is an empty void—on all 
sides with suns and their systems. Our own system touches 
the borders of its system in one direction, and it is bounded 
in other directions by systems above, below, to the right, and 
left, inclosing it at all points. Not one of these surrounding 
suns can have the least influence cver it, for any one of them 
with its predominant attraction touches only part of its borders, 
and as other suns have the same relations to it, the opposing 
forces inclosing it on all sides neutralize each other. There is 
no doubt that our sun as one of the number surrounding it is 
vastly larger than any of the others, and, taken for granted that 
his power extends thus far,—attraction being a gradually de- 
creasing force, it must dwindle down to nothing at some reason- 
able distance from a body—no doubt, the smaller sun would 
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succumb to his rule and be one of the planets, were it far from 
the influence of the opposing suns, These surrounding small 
suns have respectively in themselves attractive forces weaker in 
the same degree as they are smaller; but it is not the force in- 
herent in a body which invests it with the full measure of power 
it may hold over another, but, principally, their relations as to 
distance. Our earth, for instance, holds greater power over the 
moon than the sun himself, because of her near proximity to the 
one, and her great distance from the other. The body in 
question, therefore, being so far from our sun, and so much nearer 
the other little suns, hemming it in on all opposing directions, 
all, great and small, are liable to have an equal influence upon it, 
according to the relations each one respectively may hold to it. 
The share that each sun acts upon it is not, perhaps, a tenth of 
their united forces; it is thus permitted, in common with all other 
suns, to stand still, immobile in the speck of infinity in which it 
first took existence. It is permitted to remain for ever fixed in 
its place on the principle that no body can be governed or in any 
respect influenced, except by another acting upen it with greater 
power than the combined forces of all others in opposition. 
Taking another view of it, a body to be subject to another, the 
whole or greater part of its attractive sphere must meet the pre- 
dominant attraction of its ruling body, and if it has no such 
relations, instead of being a planet, however small it may be, it 
is a sun, 

Broadly viewing the question, all suns, wherever they may 
be, are with their systems surrounded and closed in by other 
suns and their systems, and, whatever may be their difference in 
magnitude, no one can in the least be influenced by another. 
The united opposing forces are in all cases sufficiently strong to 
neutralize a single force acting upon a sun, or if it is not thus 
acted upon, it is not a sun but simply a planet, subject to the one 
force holding commanding power over it. A planet is always so 
related to its sun that it must revolve round it by the action of 
its rotary motion, while, on the other hand, a sun is so situated, 
that several forces more or less equal beat upon its borders, and, 
as no single force can have a preponderance over all the others, 
it is impossible that any motion out of its fixed position can be 
imposed upon it. Suns being thus safe in their fixed ‘positions, 
they continue supreme as the patriarchs of the universe, and un- 
broken harmony is preserved. 

Such are the independent relations of suns to each other, but 
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it may be again repeated that they hold all others in a lower 
degree as planets under them, because they have, on account of 
their positions, more command over them than all other material 
forces acting upon them from without. From distance and 

other causes, where they cease to have this predominating 
influence over bodies, their systems, however wide or narrow, 
must terminate, and the termination may either be by an 
exhaustion of force, or by opposition. An exhaustion of force 
may be thus explained. Suppose, what is generally believed, 
but by no means true, that all is vacancy to the stars, in that 
case the dominion of the sun expands to all points round the 
sphere as wide as his attraction spreads out, til] it, as a gradually 
decreasing force, fades away to nothing; and within this area, 
whatever may be its extent, no doubt great, but far from what 
is generally supposed, all bodies, whatever may be the number, 
roll round him, This would be the natural limits of the sun’s 

power if there is vacancy without; but, as it is by the clearest 
analogical induction taken for granted that our system is con- 

fronted by little solar systems innumerable, the natural borders 

of his supremacy must be considerably contracted in by their 
opposing forces. Indeed, the antagonistic forces begin with the 
bodies he rules over, for their spheres of attraction represent so 

much opposition reaching out to the rank of solar dignity, as 

far as they extend, and the fact of the major planets not being 

suns is only a question of distance, and the magnitudes of the 

unknown suns which may be lying outside our borders. Jupiter 

for instance, in its existing position, has an attractive sphere 

that may be fifty million miles in diameter, whereas, in the lati- 

tude of Neptune, it would be, perhaps, fully a thousand million 

miles wide. Even there Jupiter would still be in subjection to 

the sun, and wherever he might be within the expanse of his 

attraction if all is vacancy beyond, he could be no higher than a 

planet, but, should his position be so remote as to be free from 

the power of the sun, still supposing all to be vacancy, there he 

would be a fixed body, and an absolute sun himself. 

This, however, is taking the extreme and irrational view, that 
outside our system creation is a blank, but if the expanse is 
what we take it to be, thickly studded with the millions of 
telescopic suns under which creation in a more happy and 
natural state, has produced its habitable worlds thick as stars, 
Jupiter would be enclosed within nearer space, and be either a 
sun or planet, according as he might be related to other bodies, 
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As already observed, at the distance of Neptune, his pre- 
dominant attraction would be no less than a thousand million 
miles wide; but it must be evident, as the sun is related, that 
even with that expanse of rule he would still be under his 
subjection. Let us imagine him to be another step deeper into 
distance—far enough out for the purpose—where would the 
sun’s power over him as a ruling body be, with other bodies 
over the expanse at natural intervals, immediately near and 
beyond? At such a distance the power of the sun would, 
perhaps, be at an end, even were there in the surrounding space 
no other bodies in opposition ; but if not, with the presence of 
creation in the surrounding space, his influence over Jupiter 
would cease, for he would be there locked in the predominant 
embraces of the bodies around him, and within which in no 
direction would the attraction of our great parent prevail. In 
one word, Jupiter carried out so far would, in all likelihood, 
be an absolute sun himself, or he might still be a subject body, 
all depending as to how he would be related to the surrounding 
sunlets; but one thing is certain, his present ruler could no 
longer hold any control over him. The same reasoning, more 
or less, applies to the other major planets. Were they all 
shifted outside our borders, they would have a chance of being 
suns in their several positions, but two of them would possibly 
rank with the lowest order of telescopic suns. 

It may be objected that the harmony of the universe is being 
proved on the basis of millions of suns existing throughout the 
expanse reaching to the stars, a truth never yet established by 
a single instance of direct proof. The idea of the telescopic 
suns lying over that great abyss inside the stars, has been sub- 
mitted on purely analogical testimony, which, if erroneous, it is 
in the power of any observatory in Europe to explode in six 
month’s time, and, until the ideas are proved to be untrue, they 
will continue to be held with great satisfaction. The harmony 
of the universe is being proved, not on the basis of minor suns 
being thickly dotted over interstellar regions, but on the prin- 
ciple laid down that one body can only be moved by another, 
when it has a greater command over it than the combined 
action of others in opposition. This would be true under all 
circumstances, even if there were not a single sunlet in the 
universe. If we begin, for instance, and take as our basis the 
universal idea that the stars are the nearest suns, that our sun is 
a star, and that they are all as widely apart from each other as 
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he is from the nearest star, whatever distance that may be, still 
the reasoning on the same principle holds good. 

Upon the assumption, therefore, that suns are so far apart, and 
that creation is confined to the stars and the solitary clusters 
which are justly supposed to surround them, the first question 
that presents itself is, do the attractive forces of these suns meet, 
or what comes to the same thing, does the force of attraction 
from a body extend interminably into space? Ifso,the attractive 
spheres of suns meet and universally join into each other, but 
the idea admits the absurdity that the attraction of bodies 
extends out interminably. The attractive forces of the stars 
meeting implies the idea. There is no truth in science better 
known, or so universally admitted than that attraction is a force 
which gradually weakens as to distance, hence the conclusion 
follows, that what becomes gradually weaker, must at a certain 
distance die out to nothing. Admit this, and it will appear im- 
possible that the sun and stars can extend, however feebly, their 
attractive forces a hundreth part of the distance into the intervals 
which divide them. Upon this principle alone as suns they 
cannot affect cach other, for their attractive forces could not 
meet, and, without the action of this force, they would be power- 
less on each other to produce inharmonious results. | 

Again, to resume the consideration of attraction extending 
from bodies interminably. The idea in itself is irrational, but it 
is, at least, tacitly received in science, for it is a common expres- 
sion that the bodies of our system are acted upon, however 
feebly, by the attraction of the stars. If such were possible that 
the stellar spheres of attraction would all meet over the all but 
interminable vacant intervals between them, still the harmony 
of the universe could be proved exactly the same, as in the 
case of the minor systems we have been reasoning upon, and 
which, if they exist, are vastly more contracted and microscopic, 
by comparison. Take our sun, for example. His position is in 
the centre of a thousand visible stars; all undoubtedly great 
bodies, and perhaps equal in average magnitude. Of these great 
suns, say fifty are with their systems the nearest, in the sense of 
meeting on our borders. There are thus half a hundred suns 
all acting in opposition upon our sun, and to have any effect 
upon him, by imparting motion, it must be by the single action 
of one of them acting with greater force than the other forty- 
nine. This being impossible, the great parent of our system 
remains fixed and immobile in his position uninfluenced by any 
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other system or sun even on the irrational idea that the attrac- 
tive forces of the stars could meet over the vast intervals which 
divide them. It need scarcely be added, that the fixity of every 
other sun can be proved by the same reasoning—they one and 
all are surrounded by suns the same as our own. As the 
patriarchs of creation they hold the identical positions in which 
the Almighty first placed them, and being thus fixed and im- 
mobile the harmony of the universe is preserved. 
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OVERLAND TO MOLDE, 


By LADY POWER. 


(Conclusion.) 


BETWEEN Laurgaard and Braendhaugen is one of the most 
interesting roads in Norway, through Rusteen, a very fine gorge, 
and wooded with Scotch firs and red pine. The road is blasted 
out of the rock ; the mountains rising grandly on all sides, and 
covered with snow in their hollows. 

A fragile wooden bridge spans the river; before crossing it 
we passed a waterfall of a hundred feet high, wetting us with its 
spray before it dashed under the bridge and joined the Logen in 
the foaming gulf below. 

At Braendhaugen station we stopped to dine. The Skydscarle 
drove up toa house full of carpenters and shavings; a sort of 
auxiliary, not yet complete, to the station where the old madame 
lives who gives herself airs and her guests a bad dinner. She 
expects to be treated with respect. When the Queen of Sweden 
stopped at her house on her road to Throndhjem, some years 
ago, her majesty presented her with a silver cup. This is sent 
full of spiced ale to the passing guests who en revanche do not 
grumble at the meagre fare they mect with. We did express 
ourselves, and the cup was sent to us empty. Beyond this 
station the valley widens again; curious sandbariks extend 
on each side of the Logen ; our road still kept up on the height. 
A mile or two beyond we were again on low ground, driving up 
the pretty valley of the Dovre, its long stretch of cornfields 
spread out over the undulating ground, gently rising to the 
mountains of the Dovre fjeld. Here we crossed the Logen Elv, 
now an inconsiderable stream, by a very long wooden bridge. 
The station at Toftemoen is close to the road; two miles off, 
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on the hill, stands a large farm belonging to Herr Tofte, a rich 
man and a descendant of Harold Harfagar. He possesses 
many hundred head of cattle, owns a Seter in the fjeld, besides 
being a large landed proprietor. The present owner is a dwarf, 
and when the King of Sweden dined at his house, on his way 
to be crowned at Throndhjem, he entertained the royal party 
well, and gave them all silver spoons and forks, The sun was 
nearly set when we left Tofte Moen. Here the valley runs west- 
ward, and we had a view of some fine snowy peaks at the head 
of it, called the Hurunger fjeld. 

Now began in earnest the steep ascent to the plateau of the 
Dovre Fjeld. Our poor horses could with difficulty pull us up 
the road; our wheels stuck perpetually in the sand, which obliged 
A. to get out and walk, though he was much fatigued, and came 
slowly on behind; I could not attempt it, as I was quite 
knocked up. The moon rose as we nearly gained the top of 
the hill, and cast a silvery light over the giants of the Dovre 
Fjeld, as they slowly came in sight. It was a ghostly scene, 
most pleasantly interrupted by the barking of dogs at the 
Dombaas station, where we presently arrived, and drove into a 
large farmyard, surrounded by substantial buildings. 

Dombaas is a lonely’station at the foot of the plateau of the 
Dovre Fjeld, and a telegraph station communicating with Chris- 
tiania and Trondjhem, The machine ticked all night most 
soothingly. At four o’clock in the morning A. woke me to say 
he must give up the Dovre Fjeld, for that his back was broken 
by our fourteen hours jolting the day before. I felt a good deal 
alarmed at this information, and began to think how far we were 
away from home and friends, when a click of the telegraph 
machine put comfort into my soul. One pound note would con- 
vey the cheerful news to our children, that their father was lying 
with a broken back under the shadow of Snehaetten. A. went to 
sleep and woke so much refreshed, that he declared all his stiff- 
ness had gone, and that he was quite able to go, and even grease 
the wheels when required. 

I hardly know how to do justice to the bleak desolation of 
the Dovre Fjeld, which stands three thousand feet above the sea 
level, and is about twenty-five miles across. A waste of stag- 
nant waters and bog, deep gullies filled with snow and blocks of 
ice, patches of juniper, and scrubby fir woods, are its chief 
features, till Osen is reached, a small station close to'a swampy 
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ake. The Fogs Aae is a feeder of one of the large tributaries 
of the Glommen river. 

Fokstuen, our second station, is situated, if possible, in scenery 
still more wild and bleak; but here looms in sight, across the 
bog, the beginning of the vast chain of mountains of which 
Snehaetten is the highest, or was; in a late survey, Galdhopigge 
has been declared the highest by several feet. Halfway across 
the plateau we came to some small shallow lakes formed by the 
stream from the Fogs Aae. Birch woods fringed the lakes, on 
the right rose pretty low hills, well wooded, and the Dovre Fjeld 
changed its aspect much for the better. 

A. said he would like to try his luck in fishing ; and discon- 
necting his light fly-rod from the umbrella—its constant 
companion—he left me at a very English looking bridge to 
make a sketch, and walked off to the lakes close by. About ten 
minutes after, I was startled by a shrill whistle; I looked up 
and saw A. waving his hand with great vehemence to attract 
my attention. I could not resist finishing my sketch of 
Snehaetten (snow hat), which delayed me five precious minutes, 
I joined A. too late ; the grayling was off the hook, and——but 
I will not dwell upon the painful scene. 

We had left Dombaas in a drizzling rain, which turned to 
heavy showers as we got near the mountains—weather in perfect 
keeping with the grim scenery we passed through. A bright 
gleam of sunshine shone forth, however, at the little bridge, and 
before A. had got a respectable basket of fish, the heat became 
overpowering, and the mosquitos unbearable; they stung us 
through our gloves, besides running races over our bodies to find 
a vulnerable spot. Delivered from these tormentors by a sudden 
breeeze from the lake, we were again assailed by a milder race of 
insects—daddylonglegs covered us all over till we were a rich 
brown colour. Again a breeze delivered us from our troubles. 
The Binder at Dombaas had asked us to visit his Szter in the 
hills and lunch there, which we promised to do, never anticipating 
any difficulty in getting there. A. at last threw down his rod, 
and said he was so hungry that he could fish no more. Our car- 
riage was in waiting at the bridge, and our scydscarl undertook 
to show us the way to Seter. 

We drove along the road a mile and stopped beside a small 
deep river. Our driver desired us to get out, as this was the 
river which lay between us and the Szter; but how are we to 
cross it, and where is the bridge? There is none, and the water 
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is too high to cross over by the stones. Bad news for starving 
people indeed. Reluctantly we drove off, and had not gone 
another mile towards Jerkin before A. called out, “Where is my 
fishing rod?” No one had seen it; “I left it stuck in the bank 
close to the lake where I was fishing, and I will not go to look 
for it;” so saying, he leaned back in the carriage and went to 
sleep; myself and the Skydscarl set off at once back to the lake 
in search of the missing rod, but I was thoroughly tired, and lay 
down on a heap of stone close to the road. In less than an hour 
the rod was safely fastened to our iron rail, and the horses taking 
us at a good pace to Jerkin. 

Presently the carriage stopped before a gate, and we turned 
into-a field full‘of haymakers. Five hundred feet above us stood 
the Jerkin station, one of the most famous between the two 
capitals. Jerkin is a business-like looking place, with its quad- 
rangle of dwelling-houses and barns, the whole surmounted by a 
tall green cupola. Sportsmen make it their head-quarters, as 
game is plentiful on:the Fjeld. The bell in the green cupola 
made itself heard for many a mile, calling the haymakers to their 
dinner. Qur little cream-coleured horses, sniffing their corn 
carried us up the steep slope gallantly. 

The saloon at Jerkin, with its six windows, and old engravings 
of the kings of Sweden suspended from the wall by white satin 
ribbon, appeared to us a handsome apartment, but cold and 
poorly furnished. Jerkin is said to be a station where an actual 
good dinner may be got. This was not our experience. The 
fish was stale and the reindeer tough. They did give us a good 
bottle of Saint Julien. Thanks to our frugal meal we were in 
excellent condition to ascend the top of the pass, four thousand 
one hundred feet above the sea level, and about one thousand 
feet above Jerkin. It is said to be the highest carriage road in 
the north of Europe. 

Behind the station the ascent to the top of the pass is very 
steep. Suddenly the Snehaetten range with their giant in the 
centre, crowned with perpetual snow, came in sight. On our left 
a vast bog, covered with the rarest wild flowers stretched away 
to their base. The Dovre Fjeld mountains afford the finest 
botanical field in Norway. In a few minutes we stood upon the 
top of the pass ; what a view met us on turning round; the vast 
plateau of the Dovre Fjeld lay stretched at our feet, bounded on 
the north-east by lofty mountains, separating it from the valley 
of the Glommen, and (beyond) Norway from Sweden, Over ail 
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the setting sun cast a glory of rose colour, which faded away into a 
beautiful grey tint as the twilight fell. We turned about to look 
at the view towards Throndhjem; rounded, shapeless, purple 
hills stretched far away, overhanging steep valleys; the tele- 
graph posts took a sudden dip, and were seen no more by us. 
Slowly and sorrowfully we began to descend; darkness was 
coming on, and the air became chill. A. asked me when we 
reached the bog to take another sketch from a higher point of 
view than the one I had done on ascending the pass. I chose a 
soft mossy bank above a deep ditch, and began my work, begging 
‘\. to sit down beside me. I had no fancy to be left alone at ten 
o'clock at night on top of the mountain. When I looked up A, 
was gone, and out of sight too. However, my sketch must be 
made, and trying to overcome a feeling of nervousness, I set to 
work, and suddenly paused ; above my head rung out a most 
melancholy wail; so sad, so mournful, I trembled ; and looking 
up I found out the cause—the sighing of the wind amongst the 
telegraph wires. My sketch was just finished, when something 
rose up close to me out of the ditch, with a good dealof fracas, 
and there flew over my head a brace of snow-white Ptarmigan, 
whose covert I had invaded. These repeated shocks to my 
nerves were getting serious, and I wished myself in the lower 
world. The ghostly mountains across the bog appeared to be 
marching down towards me, attended by a suspicion of bears. 
The light faded, and gathering my drawing implements together, 
I scrambled out of the ditch, and ran as fast as I could down the 
hill to Jerkin, where I found A. getting his supper. Very early 
next morning he set off to fish the part of the river nearest to 
Jerkin. I lay in bed to sleep off my fatigue, but could not rest, 
as the mistress insisted on nursing me ; she was certain I was ill; 
brought me tea, &c., and sat by me. Was I sick? I shook my 
head, and slipped under the bed clothes to get rid of her 
attentions, 

A. returned from his fishing very much tired, and went to sleep 
upon the sofa till dinner time, which was ordered early, having 
arranged to return in the evening to Dombaas. My kind hostess 
in her great concern about my state of health, put before us a 
dish of rank mutton and turnips, and the reindeer of yesterday, 
improved by a large red rose stuck in its shoulder, which, alas! 
could not take away its toughness. The owner of the station 
at Jerkin is a very considerable farmer, owning above forty 
cows and many horses, which he breeds. He gets his reindeer 
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from the immediate neighbourhood of Snehaetten ; and in Nor- 
way may be classed amongst the landed “ gentry” ; nay, higher, 
as the family are said to have descended from the ancient 
kings of the country. I passed a most pleasant hour after 
dinner in company with my hostess, in visiting the stores of 
provisions. The first room was entirely filled with Fladbréd, 
piled up to the ceiling, while the second held salted mutton 
to an immense extent, for winter use. The dairy was evidently 
the pride of the mistress’s heart. It is justly celebrated, all 
the country round, for its rich milk and cream, that must be 
labelled out with a spoon, it is too thick to pour. On Sunday 
the porridge is always made of cream instead of water. We 
then proceeded fo the kitchen; large, clean, and airy. At a 
hot-hearth an old woman was making pankucken at a furious 
rate for the haymakers’ dinner. They descended at the rate 
of about one a minute on to a large sheet of iron. I sat down 
beside her, to look what her ingredients were. Coarse flour 
and a nasty looking lump of brown fat, often renewed from 
tubs placed beside her. Sixty haymakers poured into the 
kitchen to enjoy their delicate repast and sat down at long 
tables with an ample supply of Fladbrod. I left them to it, 
and went outside to visit the’ farmservants’ sleeping rooms ; 
they were precisely like those I looked at at Elstad, only the 
rooms were not so large. A. packed the carriage and hurried 
the preparation for departure. Though only July, we felt the 
cold bitter; what must it be like here in winter ? 

We took a kind leave of the mistress of Jerkin station, and I 
much regretted that time had not allowed of our seeing the royal 
wardrobe. On reaching the little bridge, the scene of our yester- 
day’s fishing, though later in the afternoon, A. would stop and 
try his luck again, catching nothing of course, as the extreme 
cold prevented the fish from rising. Mcanwhile I walked about 
the birch woods bordering the river, the setting sun shone through 
them like a vast fire. Soon the glow faded away, and a heavy 
mist, rising from the marshy ground, soon shut Snehaetten from 
our sight, as we were paying our respects to him en passant for 
the last time. 

We got back to Dombaas rather late, and very much tired: 
supped on reindeer, and occupied our old quarters by the tele- 
graph. Next morning it rained heavily, greatly to my satis- 
faction, as matters concerning our slender wardrobe required 
immediate attention. The opportunity had come; making the 
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necessary preparations, I began to wash, and worked away for a 
couple of hours ; the drying part was my greatest difficulty. The 
rain abating, I hung the clothes out of the window, hoping the 
wind would assist me; then, rinsing my hands, in true washer- 
woman's phraseology, I joined A. in the saloon. Norwegians are 
very free and easy in their manners. The little maid who attended 
our summons when we rung the bell, and asked what there was 
in the larder for dinner, sat down by us on the sofa, and, leaning 
her arms on the edge, gave in her report as briefly as possible. 
“ Nothing but reindeer,” she said, with a saucy toss of her head. 
and began to enter on a series of questions truly American, 
“Where had we come from?” &c., but I sent her off on her 
business. | 

The Bénder's son came to talk to us after dinner was over. 
We found him an intelligent, pleasing young man, and very 
courteous in his manners. The Norwegians are never intention- 
ally uncivil or inattentive ; on the contrary, polite and anxious to 
please; but they evidently have a theory that people blessed 
with arms and legs can help themselves, and they let them do 
so. We asked him many questions, amongst others about the 
cultivation of the country. He told us that only a hundredth 
part of the surface of Norway was under cultivation, and not 
enough for the wants of the people; the most profitable branch 
of rural industry being rearing cattle, goats the favourite stock; 
and more numerous than sheep. The husbandman is gencrally 
the proprictor of the land which he cultivates ; his small estate 
producing all the necessaries of life. A. asked him if bears and 
wolves were numerous in this part of Norway. “ We are obliged,” 
he said, “to put the cows under shelter for nearly nine months 
of the year,on their account, and also on account of the cold, 
driving them down from the Szxters. As soon as the first snow 
falls in September, then the wolves descend from the uplands, 
and make a raid on them. I have seen many attacks of this 
kind on our cattle, and have often succeeded in killing the 
wolves.” The evening clearing up, A. took his rod and went 
down into the valley. I retired upstairs to mend the clothes. 
A tap at the door, followed immediately by the little maid, who, 
passing me with a nod, walked straight to the table and tried on 
my hat, stroking the feather in great delight. She amused her- 
self with various articles of dress ; trying them on at the glass, 
and asking me questions all the time. 
Many travellers arrived in the evening. <A. on his return 
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ordered our modest supper, bread and cheese, to be sent up to 
our room, It is a common plan in Norwegian houses for the 
rooms to open into one another, the inner apartment having no 
egress but through the outer one. Amongst the newly arrived 
guests was a German baron, who occupied our outer room, and 
A. found it necessary in the early morning to knock, and ask 
him to hand in boots, hot water, &c. A profusion of civilities 
passed between them on the occasion. A. was down stairs early ; 
he had to help the farm men to get the carriage out, dust the 
cushions, and strap on the bag,as soon as the baron gave me 
the opportunity of sliding it down the ladder into the hall. Our 
breakfast was put for us in the saloon, the guests having left 
very early. But the bad air, added to stale eggs and Fladbréd, 
took away any appetite we might have had. The excellent 
coffee, made up, however, in some degree, and I asked how it 
was made. They toast, grind, and infuse the coffee, while still 
hot, pounding the berries in a wooden mortar with a wooden 
pestle. We found the Fladbréd not unpalatable, bruised oats 
being cemented together, and flattened out like Scotch oat-cake, 
We bade a hearty adieu to the Bénder and his family, and 
received a “ tausand tak” with a warm shake of the hand from 
our little maiden, as we drove merrily up the lane, and took the 
road to Molde. 

It was pleasant work travelling the high road overhanging the 
valley of the Laagen Elv, and looking down on its sunny fields 
of corn and oats after the dreary monotony of the Dovre Fjeld. 
Birch and pine woods shaded us from the hot sun; on our right 
rocky precipices overhung the road, which had been blasted out 
of it, and in the distance rose the bleak mountains of the Skaar- 
vangs Fjeld. Some few miles further our road descended by a 
gentle slope into the valley. Holaker, our next station, situated 
halfway down the hill, is a good house, lately furnished, in a 
garden full of gay flowers. I was invited to get out and inspect, 
but my two days on the Dovre Fjeld had made me stiff and 
tired, so I declined the kind offer. 

What looked pretty and fertile from above, proved to be 
nothing better than a marshy swamp as we got down to the level 
of the river, which, having flooded its banks, formed a chain of 
stagnant lakes reeking with malaria. The mosquitos bit us with- 
out mercy whilst we drove along this pestiferous valley. Again 
mounting the hill, we were delivered from our tormentors, and 
got to Holseth, a lone, wild farmhouse, where the people crowded 
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round to look at me as I sat in the carriage in the yard. To 
alight would have been simply impossible, so thick was the mud 
and the mire. I never was at a dirtier station. 

On leaving the station and joining the road, we met a large 
gathering of people ; it was Sunday ; all come, some on horse- 
back, some on foot, to church at Holseth. The priest stood 
waiting to receive his flock in full canonicals, viz., black flowing 
stuff gown and large white muslin ruff, at the church door. 
Most of the people had travelled ten or fifteen miles, and would 
not return home till after evening service, having dined in the 
open air on the provisions which they had brought with them. 
These peasants, from their costume of dark blue woollen cloth, 
woven by themselves, were from the valley of Gudbransdalen. 
They ware considered the finest and most athletic people in 
Norway. The women wear gay coloured cotton handkerchiefs, 
placed cornerwise on the head, and tied under the chin, while the 
men looked very strange in scarlet knitted night caps; but their 
saddles were worthy of a place in a museum, so antique in shape, 
and the faded red velvet so splendidly embroidered. Norway 
must have seen better times. These costly old saddles were 
surcly never made for farmers and their wives to trot about 
on. 

A turn in the road shut out the gay cavalcade from sight, but 
my thoughts went with the good people into the lonely little 
church on the hill. I wished for W., that he might have made a 
picture of the sccne, so worthy of an artist. Since leaving the 
valley of the Laagen we had been gradually rising, till we at 
last gained the high bleak plateau, two thousand five hundred 
fect above the sea level; ten minutes after we entered the finest 
forest of pine we had yet seen in Norway. The stately trees, 
the immense extent of the forest, and the awful darkness and 
stillness, were most oppressive to the spirits. What evil genius 
might not be lurking near us ? while bears and wolves were more 
than likely to be a reality. Soon a welcome ray of light pierced 
through the gloom, and we got out of the wood without even 
secing the Hulder, that mysterious being which lives in the 
forests and mountains of Norway. She occasionally visits 
farmhouses on the event of a dance, of which she is passionately 
fond, but is generally found out by her cow’s tail. 

I have already described in The New Monthly our journey 
from Lesje-Jernverk to Molde and back. 


Seven o'clock next morning found us travelling through the 
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old pine forest, enjoying the aromatic odour of the trees in the 
early freshness of morning. Too soon our active little horses 
turned off into the miry lane and into the farm yard at Holseth, 
where the odours were not aromatic. Descending the steep hill 
I took a hasty sketch of Holseth Church, but the congregation 
had vanished, together with the priest and his large white ruff, 
Even our friends, the mosquitos, recollected us in passing the 
swampy lakes, leaving many substantial marks of their affection 
on our faces. The view on our right we thought very beautiful, 
from Holaker, down into the valley ; continuing our road along 
the heights, and renewing our acquaintance with the birch forests 
we got to Dombaas, 

We were kindly received once more into the Gaard at Dom- 
baas; the little maid ran out to shake hands as often as we 
would let her, when she saw the carriage turn down the lane. Very 
volubly she told us there was a sick gentleman lying in our 
former room, not likely, the doctor said, who was there with him, 
to recover from an attack of diptheria. We set off with the 
doctor, who kindly offered to leave a “ forbud” for horses all 
down the road to Lillehammer for us. We did the steep hill 
down into the valley at a frightful speed, and I felt thankful to 
pull up safely at Toftemoen. . While waiting for fresh horses, one 
of the branches of the Royal family of Harold Haarfager came 
to the carriage and asked me with true Norwegian inquisitive- 
ness numberless questions, ending with, “ Are you Americans ?” 
I thought he looked disappointed when I announced myself to 
be English. 

We descended into the valley, not without casting many linger- 
ing looks behind us at the snowy peaks of the giants of the 
Dovre fjeld. The village of Dovre is pretty in all its surround- 
ings, as it nestles down close to the river, here merely a mountain 
torrent, sheltered by low woody hills, while its fiery coloured little 
church, with its shingle covered steeple, flashes out amongst the 
yellow corn fields, The evening got pretty well advanced before 
our arrival at Laurgaard, still another lonely hilly stage lay 
between us and Moen. Our road wound along the side of the 
mountain, commanding most extensive and beautiful views of 
the valley below, where exquisite varieties of colouring and form 
were heightened by the soft hazy glow of the setting sun. I 
fear, all this lovely drive, we are thinking more of food and rest 
than of the beauties of nature. 

The Gaard at Moen promised, by its substantial appearance, 
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to be able to supply our requirements, but our twelve hours 
journey over execrable roads, and without having broken our fast, 
was not to be brought to a satisfactory conclusion. We were 
shown into a wretched room, with no furniture but a table, two 
rush-bottomed chairs, and two rickety bedsteads in a corner ; 
this was the dining room; but where was the dinner? Wretched, 
pauperised Moen, could you give us nothing better than a dish 
of six eggs, mixed up in a tin dish with oil, removed by a bow! 
of skim milk and wild strawberries? This recherché dinner, 
garnished with uneatable fladbrod, A. sent to ask the doctor, 
who had just arrived from Dombaas, to partake of. Thanks, he 
was gone to bed, after having dined on strawberries and milk. 
This simple, humble message would have softened any well-con- 
ditioned person, but I was too far gone, and retired to bed to 
bury my trouble in sleep; just as I got into a dose I saw A. 
finish up the bowls of strawberries and milk, and walk off to 
bed with a lump of fladbrod in his hand ; his wants were as pri- 
mitive as those of the doctor. 

We made a very carly start next morning, it being necessary 
to reach Lillehammer that night. Moen, that village of mud 
huts and beggars, poured out its poverty-stricken population as 
we passed, to ask for money. Herr Andresen gave us at Aak 
some account of the management of the poor in Norway, where 
there are no poor laws. They are billeted on the rich. An old 
woman appears in a cart before your gate and pays you a visit 
of three weeks ; should you object to the pleasure of her society, 
you must pay some one else for her maintenance. This compul- 
sory guest is obliged to lend a helping hand in house affairs ; 
for instance, the family pauper, as he or she may be, is expected 
to hold a lighted pine branch over the heads of the family at 
supper, humbly standing and waiting for the remnants. About 
the middle of the day we reached Oien, the best station on the 
road, 

Surrounded by trees, blest in a scrupulously clean farmyard, 
and rejoicing in a well-stocked garden of flowers, that sloped 
down to the river, we rested from the great heat, and enjoyed a 
good dinner of veal cutlets with an appetite not to be wondered 
at; the best of bread and butter, and some excellent Madcira. 
After a walk along the banks of the river, we set off again down 
the valley, every mile bringing us into a more fertile country, 
where hedges began to take the place of wooden fencings placed 
aslant. The banks bloomed with wild flowers; quantities of 
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snap dragon, and tall larkspurs, three feet high, of the most 
lovely purple colour shot up amongst the foxgloves and meadow- 
sweet. The doctor’s “forbud” prevented any delay at the 
stations, and we rattled down the pretty valley of Gudbrans- 
dalen all too fast; soon passing Elstad ana Losnaes, we came 
to the broken precipices alongside the river, and to the rapids of 
Hunne Foss. Soon after bidding farewell to the Logen, whose 
birth-place we had visited a short time ago, and whose fortunes 
we had followed during their entire course, we entered the pine 
forest, not as before, in brilliant sunshine, but in a storm of 
wind and rain, reaching Lillehammer at nine o’clock quite wet 
through. 

A good many travellers had gathered in Fra Hammer's saloon, 
en route for Christiania. A bustle and confusion in the yard 
preceded the appearance of C., G., and N. in the saloon. They, 
too, had been caught in the pitiless storm, and were as wet as 
any of us. A. changed his clothes and joined them at supper, 
but where was the happy laugh and exuberant spirits that 
marked our first: meeting on board the little Molde steamer. 
Brag was wanting; the whole affair was broken up; some dis- 
pute with his masters had sent him back to his native Bergen, 
and he had passed away, except in my mind, I shall always 
feel grateful to him for getting us broiled bacon in the hour of 
our great necessity. Next morning proved raw and cold when 
we went on board the steamer at seven o'clock in the morning. 
Lake Midsen looked miserable ; low clouds hung over the hills, 
a leaden sky above us, while the rain falling in torrents drove us 
into the crowded saloon. A., having counted what rix-dollars 
we had left, would not take any breakfast or allow me, but when 
we reached the railway station at Eidsvold, he treated me to a 
lunch of slices of cheese, spread upon bread and butter. The 
rain cleared up and we had a pleasant ride to Christiania, and 
some distant views of dark blue hills beyond a wild open country. 
We found our friend Mr. M. at the Victoria Hotel on our arrival. 
Each of us had evidently been playing a sort of hide and seek 
game with each other on the road ; we were very glad to see him. 

We went early next morning with our. friend Mr. M. to the 
palace, which stands in pleasant gardens, and is a prominent 
object from the town and suburbs. We were delighted with the 
view of the surrounding country and the fjord from the roof of 
the palace, and then merely walked through the apartments, as 
fine furniture can be seen anywhere. The collection of northern 
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antiquities, which we next visited, contains objects of the greatest 
interest; we could only stay an hour, and give another to the 
gallery of old and modern paintings in the university—a hand- 
some building close to the palace. Equally hurried was our 
visit to Oscar’s Hall, belonging to the king, several miles down 
the fjord. We were, however, well repaid for our long drive. 
The building is octagonal, many stories high, built on a rock 
overhanging the fjord. In the banqueting hall, let into the 
panel, are a series of Tiedeman’s pictures, exquisitely painted. 
We then went on to the roof; the view we thought much finer 
than that from the palace. Oscar’s Hall stands in a scrubby 
park much neglected. 

We were obliged to hurry back to the Victoria, as our time 
was short; however, by the way we managed to spend half an 
hour in selecting a few silver ornaments, made by the peasants 
of Telemarken and some wood carvings, for which the Nor- 
wegians are famous, at Mr. De Coninck’s delightful shop in the 
Toldbodgaden. We had our trunks brought down from the 
garret, and, having dined with a large party at the Victoria, we 
most of us went on board the “ Scandinavia” steamer bound for 
Hull. The voyage was delightful down the fjord by moonlight, 
and we walked the deck, watching the receding shores on each 
side till twelve o'clock, At seven next morning the rocky coast 
lay close to us on the right, and the steamer made its way 
through a very narrow opening into the small harbour of Chris- 
tiansund, past some fortifications. A boat took us on shore, and 
we walked about the town; there was nothing to see beyond the 
usual wooden brightly painted houses; each street debouching 
on the wild open country ; or standing separate in gardens over- 
hanging a mountain stream, which looked very inviting to follow 
to its source. With us such follies were alas! now over, and we 
contented ourselves by walking to the cathedral, which was not 
worth spending our time on; plain architecture and a most un- 
kempt churchyard. They gave us a capital breakfast at the 
hotel, but not very abundant, as those who had wandered too 
far, and were late, did not fare so well as we did. We left 
Christiansund, steaming through the narrow passage of sterile 
rocks, and passing the fortifications, put out to sea. The 
weather was calm, a lovely blue sky, when presently some 
feathery white soft clouds came floating over us. A. pointed 
them out to our captain, who looked up, laughed, and quoted a 
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nautical saying, with a wicked look in his old withered face. 
The dreaded Skagerrack did not intend to let us off. The 
storm broke over us at dinner time, and all was confusion. It 
is better to draw a veil over twelve hours’ sufferings, and con- 
clude with saying that we landed at Hull on the third day after 
leaving Christiania, bringing back with us a delightful recol- 
lection of our short tour in Gamle Norge. 




















































A GLIMPSE OF SOUTH WALES. 


FROM Paddington, through country refreshed by a night’s rain, 
after nearly a month of drought ; the harvest carried—the home- 
steads rich with their new ricks—the Thames flowing bright and 
clear beneath trees, as yet untouched by autumn tints—the train 
carried us swiftly on our road to South Wales. The necessary 
halt of ten minutes at Swindon, and of about as many at 
Gloucester, were nearly all the stoppages we had between our 
starting point and Newnham, whence, passing beneath its high 
cliff stationed church, we ran along the banks of the Severn to 
Chepstow. Long before we reached the city the Wye had come 
into view, its blue waters reflecting the wooded cliffs that over- 
hang them. Crossing Brunel's railway bridge, we had a good 
view of the iron bridge which, spanning the river at a breadth 
of three hundred feet, connects the counties of Gloucester and 
Monmouth. On, beneath the walls of old Chepstow Castle, past 
huge masses of rock, by fields in which corn was still standing ; 
then through a rich pasture country, well peopled with the small 
Welsh sheep and cattlhe—the Wye for a while running with us— 
we reached Chepstow’s successful rival, Newport; passing on 
our Way more than one ruined castle before that of Newport 
frowned down upon us. Many scenes of political disturbance 
both in ancient and modern times, have been witnessed in New- 
port since this old castle was built to defend the passage of the 
river Usk in the days of William Rufus. Now its tower and 
citadel are converted into a brewery, and the fighting and riots 
which have so often disturbed the city, appear to have given way 
to the great tide of industry. In 1842, when the new docks were 
opened, Newport was called “an infant Liverpool,” and since 
then the progress of trade and prosperity has been so rapid, and 
the “infant,” has developed into such a full-grown child, that 
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her elder sisters of Bristol and Cardiff are already showing signs 
of jealousy at the enormous imports of iron, ore, and timber, and 
at the exports of iron and coal which pass in and out of New- 
port in the course of a year. Still on, we leave the thriving city 
behind, and enter the “garden of South Wales,” the county of 
Glamorganshire, as yet seeing little evidence of the mineral 
wealth, which so early as the sixteenth century was sung by Sir 
John Stradling:— 

** And in Glamorgan’s hillie parts 

Cole greatly doth abound, 


. For goodness, and for plenty, too, 
Its équal ne'er was founde. 


‘* With wood and iron, ledde, and salt, 
And lime abundant lie, 


And everything that mankind wants, 
This land doth well supply.” 


It is not until Cardiff is passed, that the high chimnies, the 
long ranges of sheds with wheels and forges, thickening the air 
with smoke by day, and lighting the country at night with the 
weird, lurid flames of their never extinguished furnaces, are 
seen. From Cardiff, through the valley of Neath—the beauty 
of the scenery has suffered, but not been destroyed, by the 
mining and other works; still, as the line runs by Bridgend, 
Briton Ferry, and Neath, the mountains are clothed with grand 
masses of trees, the valleys smile as the bright rivers wend their 
way across them. But when Neath is passed, commerce takes 
precedence of nature; barren unsightly hills, with brown dry 
plains, seem almost glad to hide themselves in the dense smoke 
and fumes of copper, sulphur and arsenic, which are vomited 
from the chimneys in and about Llandore, rendering the atmos- 
phere as cloudy and more vitiated than that of London in a 
November fog. A few minutes’ from Llandore, brought us to 
our journey’s end, in the clean, busy station of Swansea. 

The first impression given in a drive through Swansea is that 
though the acquisition of wealth occupies the energy and time 
of the inhabitants, religion and her active handmaid charity, 
are welcomed and cherished amongst them. Churches, chapels, 
meeting houses abound, while every want, every infirmity to 
which man is subject, appears to have found help and allevia- 
tion in the numerous charitable institutions of the city, Passing 
beneath Mount Pleasant, on the top of which stands the Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum, we hear young voices singing through the 
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open windows of the school for the blind, and the merry hum of 
children in the play-ground of the Pestalozzian School next 
door, while trooping down the street, in their neat blue uniform, 
come the healthy looking girls of the Industrial School ; a little 
further on are the gates of the hospital, and as we proceed we 
reach the large Luildings of the Sunday and National Schools, 
to which are now being added the new Board Schools near the 
market place. 

From the sands, which appear to be the great playing grounds 
of the juvenile population of Swansea, we take the tramway to 
the Mumbles, gaining from the seats on the roof of the carriage 
fine views of the semi-circular bay, its one end closed in by the 
Swansea docks and piers; its other by the rocky headland, 
on which stands the Oystermouth Lighthouse. The whole 
drive is full of beauty. On the land side are breezy downs, 
interspersed with villages and the country seats of the Glamor- 
ganshire magnates, while the sea view is bright and animated ; 
large vessels entering and leaving the port are in the distance, 
and nearer cluster thickly the oyster boats, the manning of 
which gives employment to most of the male inhabitants of the 
still primitive fishing village of Oystermouth. Above the village 
rise the ruins of its castle, the old Norman structure, built either 
in the eleventh or twelfth century, when the long peninsula of 
Gower was invaded and conquered by the followers of William. 
History says that these Norman conquerors were so harrassed 
by Flemings, who, “driven from the Low Countries by an inun- 
dation of the sea, landed like a swarm of bees in the South of 
England,” that Henry I. deemed it wise to conciliate them, and 
encouraged them, therefore, to settle in and colonise the penin- 
sula. The Flemings to this day, retain in their descendants, 
possession of this part of Wales. The people of Gower are 
said still to hold the characteristics of their nation, and to inter- 
mix little with their Welsh neighbours; they are clean, hardy, 
and industrious, more fond of the sea than the land, passing 
much of their time in deep-sea fishing. 

Another short trip from Swansea is by train, in ten minutes, 
to the village of Cockett, the very centre of new mining works. 
The graveyard which lies beneath its modern stone church has 
many a grave round which flowers have been planted by loving 
hands, but the air is so bleak and the soil so stony that but few 
can flourish there; and yet the view from this churchyard is 
very beautiful, the blue waters of Swansea Bay glitter below a 
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range of undulating hills, and more than one rocky headland 
stands out white and clear along the coast. At Cockett too, 
there is another large charitable institution, an Industrial School 
or rather Schools, for the boys of Swansea; six or eight houses 
standing in gardens are inhabited by these boys, who are taught 
different trades and educated so as to enable them to earn their 
own livelihood. 

Instead of returning from Cockett by train, it is best to walk 
through lanes and country roads to Sketty, on the Mumbles road, 
and thence through the newly built parts of Swansea—the Wal- 
ter Road—which has handsome houses and trees planted on 
each side, and is considered by the Swansea people as a min- 
iature: likeness of the Champs Elysées of Paris, Starting in 
another direction we reach the market place, and if the day be 
Saturday the scene is busy indeed. The paths between the 
stalls and booths are crowded with customers, and the tidy well- 
clothed Welchwomen have plenty to do; every sort of thing 
appears to be sold in the Swansea market, and although the 
shops in the town are good and well supplied, they do not seem 
to interfere with its trade. Leaving the market, we pass the 
new Schools and afterwards the Castle, which like that of Oyster- 
mouth, was built by the Normans. A large square tower with a 
row of arches at the top, is all that remains visible, the greater 
part of the old building having been incorporated into that of 
the new Post Office. 

But the Docks are really the feature of Swansea, and as we 
stand on the pier and see, on one side all that man’s active work 
has produced, and on the other contemplate the quiet loveliness 
of Nature, the scene is one that it would be difficult to surpass 
in interest and beauty. The bridges are open and from the large 
basins ships in full sail are towed by little steamers; in the dry 
docks ship-building goes on, and along the quay rises a forest of 
masts, while hundreds of men are engaged in lading and unlad- 
ing the vessels to which they belong. In the distance on one 
side is a low line of hill, beneath which lies the cemetery ; and 
on the other are the soft purple hills of England’s southern 
counties; nearer the range, which ‘sweeping in a graceful curve, 
ends in the detached rocks of the Mumbles headland. Still 
nearer are the lower hills beneath which lies the mineral.wealth 
of Swansea, and along the top of which runs the vale of Neath 
Railway, crossing by a bridge, high enough to permit all but 
large vessels to pass beneath it, the principal basin of the docks 
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—and conveying in trucks the coal and iron to the harbour. 
This bridge can be swung back when necessary, and some fifteen 
years ago a fearful accident occurred from its having been 
opened and not re-closed in time. At six o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 2nd of December, 1865, a train of twenty-nine loaded 
trucks ran through the darkness to the bridge—no signal warned 
the driver that it was open, nor could he see it was, until too late 
to stop the train. Over into the deep water went engine, driver, 
stoker, and the whole of the train, the trucks doubling over each 
other as they fell, and raising a huge pile to tell of the disaster 
that had occurred. The bridge was open when we looked, and 
though the sun shone bright, and all was safe, we shuddered as 
we listened to the story. Opposite to where we stood rose the 
hill of Foel, from the summit of which issued the head of an 
enormous chimney, this flue which is for the purpose of carrying 
off the noxious vapours of the copper works in the valley of 
CwmAvon, rises fourteen hundred feet above the sea _ level. 
Some idea of the trade of Swansea may be formed if we mention 
its exports in one branch, that of patent fuel, in oze month. In 
this last month of August no less than seventeen thousand and 
thirty-two tons of “ briquettes,” as these cakes of compressed 
coal and tar are called, were sent out of Swansea harbour to 
Marseilles and other ports. A journey of two hours took us 
by a longer but more picturesque line than that on which we 
had travelled from London to Cardiff. By Llansamlet we ran 
through the vale of Neath to Aberdare, passing through scenery 
made almost perfect by the happy blending of water, hills and 
foliage ; from Aberdare our road ran south through the beautiful 
Taff valley to Dinas; everywhere were signs of the enormous 
mineral produce of the country, collieries, smelting houses, 
tramways, had taken up their positions in some of Nature's 
loveliest scenes, and at every station on the line, long rows of 
miners’ cottages told how many must find employment in this 
enterprising and wealthy land. But ere we reached Cardiff our 
thoughts were drawn from the works of to day by the sight of a 
mighty ruin, which rose in solitary grandeur amidst an amphi- 
theatre of dark grey hills. We were passing by Castle Caer- 
philly, one of the largest and most impressive ruins in Great 
Britain. Built in the reign of Edward the First, the most 
memorable episode in its history, is a siege to which it was 
subjected in the reign of Edward the Sccond, while in posses- 
sion of his favourite Hugh Despenser, the garrison after an 
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obstinate resistance, capitulated to Roger Mortimer and his 
army—another seige in 1329 further injured the castle ; and since 
the time of Henry the Eighth, it has become gradually dis- 
mantled and brought to the ruin which now stands alone on the 
peninsula of low marshy land formed by the confluence of two 
small rivers, which has given the castle its name, Caer being a 
castle and Pwlla morass. 

Cardiff with its wide, well shopped streets, its magnificent 
docks, and handsome public buildings, its castle and its churches, 
is a city which Glamorganshire may be proud to own as its 
capital. Passing the Alexandra Park, gay with a very large 
party of lawn-tennis players, we entered the town at no great 
distance from the castle gates, through which we were admitted 
without difficulty, and found ourselves beneath a tower which 
claims to be the one in which Robert of Normandy passed the 
last twenty eight years of his miserable life. Facing us was the 
castle, now completely in the hands of workmen, and looking 
little more than a curious mixture of ancient and modern archi- 
tecture, and detached buildings; among these rises from an 
eminence the fine old keep, and around them the old ramparts 
have been laid out as pleasure gardens, with a high terraced 
walk, from which we gained some very pretty views of the 
country round Cardiff. We were admitted into a portion of the 
building, and had a peep of the banquetting hall, which appeared 
to be of fine proportions, and was very gorgeous in colour; but 
there was nothing about the castle that interested or reminded 
us of the many struggles it has seen, or of the events that have 
happened within its walls. 

Two miles from Cardiff, the road rising gradually all the way, 
stands on an eminence the quiet village of Llandaff, “ city” 
once, and city again now, in the possession of its restored 
cathedral. On the road thither we passed a substantial stone 
building standing in extensive grounds, and read on the entrance 
gate, “ Howell’s School.” This is one of the establishments that 
have grown out of the legal investigations that have been made 
during the last forty years, into the management of the bequests 
of our forefathers. About the middle of the sixteenth century, 
a Monmouthshire man named Thomas Howell, who lived and 
died at Seville, left 12,000 ducats to the keeping of the Draper's 
Company in London, The money was to be invested in land, 
and the proceeds were to be divided from time to time between 
four orphan maidens of Howell's kin when they married, or if 
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these could not be found, four other orphan maidens were to be 
found every year, and were to receive the money as their mar- 
riage portions. As time went on, the value of the property 
increased so much that Howell's legatees might well have been 
sought in marriage as Welsh heiresses, had the Draper's Com- 
pany bestowed upon them all that their benefactor bequeathed, 
but this they did not. In 1838, the Company was charged with 
a mis-appropriation of the rents, and after a: long interval of 
nearly cight years, an Act of Parliament was passed, by which 
power was given to“extend the uses and objects of the Charity.” 
This power was used in the building and endowment of two 
schools, one at Llandaff, the other at Denbigh, for the mainten- 
ance and education of thirty orphan girls in each school, and for 
the education of a similar number of girls who pay for their 
board, but are instructed gratuitously. The girls receive a good 
middle class education, and are besides taught “all branches of 
the usual household duties, falling to the lot of those who have 
their living to gain by the practice of domestic economy.” The 
management of the schools is in the hands of a board of fifteen 
local governors, but the Draper's Company still retain the right 
of nominating the orphans on the recommendation of these 
governors, 

A long line of happy, healthy-looking girls passed us while 
we were in Llandaff, and although discipline prevented their 
quitting the ranks, it was pleasant to see the smiles of recogni- 
tion on the faces of two or three, whose earlier lives had been 
spent in Swansea, and who saw with us, friends from whom they 
had received much kindness there. 

Near the cathedral is a heavy wooden gate and a ruined tower 
covered with ivy; formerly the entrance to the Bishop's palace, 
but now leading into a large and well-stocked kitchen garden, 
across which a wide path bordered on each side by beds of old- 
fashioned flowers, runs to the modern residence of the Dean of 
Landaff. The cathedral itself, which is of a rich yellow-ochre 
colour, lics in a hollow, some little distance out of the village. 
Fine trees surround it, and a river runs not far off, near which 
is a large burying-ground. Entering at the door beneath its 
lofty tower, we found ourselves in a long, graceful nave with 
side aisles ; opposite, and dividing the nave from the choir, is a 
fine arch, dating from the twelfth century, and richly ornamented 
with devices in stone. There are many old monuments to 
bishops and others in the cathedral; among them onc to 
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Dubricius, the first bishop, who died in 522, having, it is said, 
held the bishopric for eighty years. 

Evening was closing in as we started on our return journey 
from Cardiff, and our drive to Swansea was illuminated by the 
deep red glow and fitful flames which issued from the mining 
stations that we passed, varied at Port Talbot, by the soft blue 
electric light. The smoke at Landore looked, in the darkness, 
almost like a canopy of golden wool, and it was a relief, after all 
this glare to find ourselves at length near Swansea, and to see 
the lights of the town reflected in the quiet waters of her 
beautiful bay. M, E, C. W. 


















OUR PORTRAITS. 


EDWIN BOOTH. 


Mr. Boot has, we should hope, no reason to regret the profes- 
sional characte:, which his second visit to England, intended to 
be one of rest and recreation, has, by the force of circumstances, 
assumed, He came to take his pleasure like any ordinary 
Transatlantic tourist, and he has settled down to the genuine 
hard work of the theatre. Whoever gains by this change of 
plan, we English play-goers certainly do not lose, for we are 
enjoying and making the most of the opportunity that has thus 
been afforded us of studying American tragedy in the perform- 
ances of its ablest and most cultured exponent. Mr. Booth is 
visited nightly at the Princess's Theatre by large and appre 
ciative audiences, and—a circumstance, doubtless, even more 
gratifying to the player—the critics have united in giving him a 
full and sincere measure of the warmest and most enthusiastic 
praise, This is as it should be. Mr. Booth is an actor whom 
any intelligent English-speaking audience would very gladly see 
‘sa . and hear. His principles are those of the old school, and they 
<a are the best principles of that school—the principles which were 

| born and developed amongst those famous players of the past, 
whose names are houschold words in the annals of the stage. We 
are too apt, with our new dramatic culture—the notes of which, as 
we think and say, are naturalness and simplicity—to regard slight- 
ingly the methods of the last generation of actors. But those 
who are most intimately acquainted with those methods, who 
have the most accurate knowledge of the stage as it was and as 
it is, are well assured that the finest of our present-day actors 
owe much of their excellence to a just assimilation of the tradi- 
tions, written and spoken, of the histrionic past. We speak of 
a formal, a mechanical, a methodised actor, as though there were 
nothing good in form, in mechanism, in method; and we sometimes 
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forget that without the assistance of these the actor of the highest 
and richest imaginative gifts would weary and annoy more than 
he would delight us, and would, indeed, have little claim to the 
title of artist. It is only where mechanism and method are seen 
to be substituted for insight and intelligence, where the actor is 
relying mainly upon certain tricks of voice, attitude, or gesture, 
where his whole stock in trade seems to be derived from the 
suggestions of the stage-manager, or a treatise on the art of 
acting, where he sits, or stands, and speaks his piece, not at the 
prompting of his own judgment, but because he has been told 
that Kemble or Macready “ did it that way,’—it is where we are 
assured that the actor is a mere plagiarist,a pilferer of the brains 
of better actors, that we speak of him as a mechanical or a 
parrot actor, and of his art as wooden. But of Edwin Booth 
and his art no one could possibly speak with any sense or fair- 
ness in such terms as these. 

Mr. Booth claims our sincere admiration for a minuteness 
and elaborateness of style which is suggested and directed by a 
fine and delicate intelligence. The broad principles of his art 
he might have received from study of books or of the style of 
older actors, but we see in him no slavish adherence to tradition 
as tradition, no deliberate adoption of the style of another. It 
is possible, and indeed probable, that he has certain fixed canons 
and articles of acting, that he could formulate without hesitation 
certain propositions embodying the whole duty of an actor in 
all places and all circumstances, that he has rigid notions as to 
the manner in which certain characters, and types of characters, 
should always be played. But he has power and sympathies, 
and a large and wide intelligence all his own. And in entitling 
him an actor of the old school, we are thinking most particularly 
of that excellent school which set great store by trained clocu- 
tion, and trained carefulness of style; the school which was 
patient and painstaking in all that it did, which relied upon 
laborious preparation, and left nothing to the inspiration of a 
moment, which was precise and never uncertain. Mr. Booth 
has profited by the best teachings of such a school as this, 
and being without doubt a man of culture, sympathy and 
refined dramatic instinct, he shows us the true artist as well as 
the skilled and cunning actor. His abundant gesture, his poses 
of figure, his exact, punctilious, and always clear articulation, these 
belong to the school in which his art has been acquired. But the 
force of intellect which stamps with individuality the part he plays 
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is something which the school could not have given him. Mr. 
Booth maintains in us at a steady and equable glow the in- 
terest, admiration, and respect which his very appearance and 
his earliest utterances excite. A ripe actor, he knows the extent 
and the limits of his powers ; he never attempts too much, and 
he always attains his mark. We are exceedingly glad that he 
has come amongst us, and trust that his stay will be prolonged 
until he has given us his whole repertory, and unfolded before us 
the full resources of his art. As yet we have seen him in two 
parts only, and, as weare told, and can readily believe, there are 
others in which he will excel even more.than he has done in 
Hamlet and Richelieu, and these are amongst the greatest 
performances of our time. In his H/ami/et there was princely 
dignity, there was grace and courtly condescension; intense 
love for the memory of the murdered father, tender and true 
pity for the weak mother, and the lover’s passion for Ophedia. 
His Richelieu is a singularly able, indeed, a masterly per- 
formance; one of the most elaborate and consistent pieces 
of acting the modern stage, either English or American, 
has witnessed. The actor is familiar with every mood of 
the Cardinal as conceived and drawn by the author, and 
is successful in the portrayal of cach. It is perhaps the 
wily side of the character that receives the most consum- 
mate treatment; but the actor makes apparent the mental en- 
dowments which so lift Richelieu above the crowd of “ stinging 
courtiers ;” his delight in mecting and baffling their plots, his 
skill in contrivance, and his rapidity and boldness in execution, 
Amongst small but striking effects produced in this scene, which, 
springing naturally from the circumstances, have no appearance 
of preconception or preparation, may be noted the movement of 
the whole body, half spring, half lunge, when the Cardinal as he 
launches the curse of Rome against Baradas, seems as though he 
would crush with his physical weight, as well as with the Church’s 
power, that impious and traitorous person; and the action im- 
mediately following of lifting the rosary to the lips when the 
spirit seems almost to be issuing from the exhausted frame. 
Appended, in very brief form, are the main facts in the life of 
Mr. Booth. He is the fourth son of Junius Brutus Booth, who 
was contemporary with Edmund Kean. Born in Maryland, 
United States, November 13th, 1833, his boyhood was passed in 
travelling with his father on his frequent professional tours 
through the length and breadth of the United States, He made 
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his début at the Boston Museum in 1849, playing Zresse/ to his 
father’s Rechard JT, In 1852 he went to California as a stock 
actor in a company managed by his eldest brother, playing a 
variety of characters, and in a general way “ roughing it” through © 
the mining district. He went as a “star” actor to Australia in 
1854, acting in Sydney and Melbourne. On his return voyage 
to California, he stayed at the Sandwich Islands, and for a short 
time undertook the management of the Royal Hawaiian Theatre, 
the company of which consisted .of six men and one woman. 
In 1856 he appeared as a star actor in the Eastern States, and 
from this time made annual ,visits throughout the South and 
West. 

In partnership with his brother-in-law, Mr. John S., Clarke, 
the comedian, he bought a theatre in Philadelphia, and—with 
him—managed at the same time the Winter Garden Theatre 
(New York) and the Boston Theatre. Here the standard plays 
were produced in grand style, and—the time, be it remembered, 
is 1864—“ Hamlet” is said to have enjoyed a run of 100 con- 
secutive nights, 

In 1861, Mr. Booth came over to England, acting under Mr, 
Buckstone at the Haymarket, and in Manchester and Liverpool. 
The destruction by fire of the Winter Garden Theatre in 1867 
involved him in very heavy losses; but in that year he built 
Booth’s Theatre, in Twenty-third Street, New York, at a cost of 
one million and a quarter dollars, At Booth’s, the management 
of which he soon relinquished to his brother, Shakespeare was 
revived in very splendid style and with great success, But that 

a natural incapacity for finance which is a not infrequent concomi- 

4 tant of the artistic disposition, brought ruin once more to his 

door; and, trouble upon trouble, a pair of run-away horses 

[ brought him a broken arm. But shattered in frame and bank- 

rupt in purse, he started out to pay his debts, and in little more 
than three years he had freed himself of all liabilities. 

An eventful career was near being cut short in 1878, by the 
untimely pistol of a madman, who fired at him three times, 

| while playing the part of Richard //. in a Chicago theatre, on 

rs the anniversary of Shakespeare’s birth. 

Mr. Booth has been twice married, viz., in 1860, by which 
union he had a daughter, who is still living; and in 1869, by 

which he had a son, who is dead. 
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WILLIAM CROOKES, F.R.S. 


THE two great questions of the day, questions, by the bye, which 
have troubled humanity from time immemorial are: What 1s 
light, and what is heat? Numberless are the theories which have 
been brought forward to answer these all important problems; 
countless are the workers who have devoted their lives and 
energies, their time and experience, to the solution of these 
mysteries. Even now that science is fixed firmly on a mass of 
experiments, and defended by countless observations, the leaders 
of scientific thought are still somewhat at variance in their opin- 
ions as to the nature of light and heat. 

Among those who have done most to advance our knowledge 
of light and heat, and to explain the varied phenomena con- 
nected therewith, is William Crookes, one of the most active and 
successful physicists of the present day. His labours in almost 
every field of scientific investigation must be familiar to almost 
everyone, but his most brilliant discoveries are the metal Thal- 
lium and the radiometer. These two researches alone are enough 
to immortalize his name, and to cause it to be handed down to 
posterity with those of Faraday, Bunsen, and Liebig. 

William Crookes was born in London, in 1832. He com- 
menced the study of science when only sixteen years old; at 
that nursery of so many great men, the Royal College of Chem- 
istry, then directed by Dr. Hoffmann. In 1849, he gained the 
Ashburton scholarship, and in 1850, he was appointed junior- 
assistant to Dr. Hoffmann; a post, however, which he soon 
exchanged for that of senior assistant. In 1854, he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the meteorological department of the 
Radcliffe Observatory at Oxford. 

His first chemical investigation was begun at the Royal Col- 
lege of Chemistry, and in 1851, he read a paper containing the 
results of his experiments, “On the Seleno-Cyanides,” to the 
Chemical Society, which appeared in the journal of that Society 
in the same year, 

In 1855, he was appointed Teacher of Chemistry at the Col- 
lege of Science at Chester. In 1859, he founded the Chemical 
News, a journal which has since, under his able editorship and 
direction, become of great influence among scientific circles, and 
has now an important and constantly increasing circulation. 

In 1861, while engaged in some extensive spectroscopic obser- 
vations, Mr, Crookes discovered a new clement which he called 
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Thallium, from @aaads, green, because the spectrum of the metal 
consists of one emerald green line. From 1862 to 1873, Mr. 
Crookes devoted much of his time to the study of the occur- 
rence, distribution, and reactions of his new element. He de- 
tected it in many kinds of copper and iron pyrites; in crude 
sulphur; in the flue deposits ‘of pyrites burners; but usually in 
very minute quantities. In its chemical reactions, Thallium 
differs from all other metals. In many respects it resembles the 
alkali metals, but it is, however, most closely allied to the heavy 
metals, especially to lead, which it resembles in appearance, den- 
sity, melting-point, specific heat, and electric conductivity. 

The results of Mr. Crookes’s investigations on Thallium have 
appeared in the Transactions of the Royal Society, between 1862 
and 1873. In 1864, he laid before the Chemical Society an ex- 
haustive account of the metal, comprising all the information 
then extant, compiled both from his own researches and from 
those of others, and including many interesting tables of the 
qualitative and quantitative reactions of the metal, illustrated by 
many specimens of its salts and combinations. 

In 1872, he gave to the Royal Society a description and details 
of his experiments on the atomic weight of Thallium, which after 
very extended and laborious researches he has fixed as 203°6. 

During all this time Mr. Crookes was making advances in 
other fields of science and scientific literature, besides carrying 
on his researches on Thallium. In 1864 he became editor of the 
Quarterly Fournal of Science. In the following year he dis- 
covered the sodium amalgamation process for separating gold 
and silver from their ores. This process is now very extensively 
applied, and is, in fact, the best and most economical method in 
use. . 

In 1866 he was appointed to the not very pleasant duty of 
inquiring into and reporting upon the application of disinfectants 
in arresting the cattle plague, then prevalent in this country. 

A Fellow of the Chemical Society since 1850, Professor 
Crookes was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1863, in 
recognition of his scientific labours, and more especially of his 
discovery of Thallium. In 1871 he was appointed one of the 
leaders of the English Expedition to Oran, for observing the 
total phase of the solar eclipse which occurred in December of 
that year. 

In 1870 and 1871 Mr. Crookes commenced some investigations 
on the subject of “Psychic Force and Modern Spiritualism,” 
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from a purely scientific point of view. He commenced his ex- 
periments with the view of clearing up certain remarkable 
phenomena which were then, and have since been occurring to a 
very large extent. He was convinced that certain phenomena 
observed could be due neither to tricks, mechanical arrange- 
ments, nor legerdemain. 

In 1872 he commenced his research on Repulsion resulting 
from Radiation, This highly interesting class of phenomena are 
best studied by means of “ Crookes’s Radiometer,” which is an 
instrument which may be briefly described as follows : A glass 
tube with a bulb blown in it, is fused at the bottom to a glass 
tube, which at one end serves to rest the whole apparatus in a 
wooden support. At the other end is fused a fine steel point ; 
and on this rests a small vane, consisting of four arms of alumin- 
ium wire fastened at one end toa small cap, while at the other 
end small discs of mica are fixed. These latter are coated on 
one side with lamp black. The fly is kept on the pivot by means 
of a tube fused on to the upper part of the bulb. This tube 
reaches down to and surrounds the top of the cap without how- 
ever, touching it. The other end of the tube is drawn out and 
connected with an apparatus for exhausting the bulb of the radi- 
ometer. When a vacuum has been produced the tube is sealed 
up, and the apparatus is ready for experimenting. If a source of 
light or heat, as a candle, be brought near the glass of the radi- 
ometer, the fly rotates slowly in a direction showing that the 
blackened side moves away from the light. This movement 
shows that there is repulsion which depends however on the 
degree of rarifaction. This fact can be demonstrated by con- 
necting the radiometer with an apparatus which allows the pres- 
sure in the interior to be varied at pleasure. When the air within 
is further rarified, the rotation of the fly gradually diminishes in 
rapidity, until a certain point is reached when it ceases alto- 
gether. 

In 1875 and 1876 Mr. Crookes read several papers before the 
Royal Society, on the subject of “ Repulsion resulting from 
Radiation.” The experiments are illustrated by many diagrams, 
drawings of apparatus, and tables compiled from an extensive 
serics of observations. His explanation of the phenomena | 
noted above may be bricfly summed up in his own words, as 
follows: “The presence of residual gas is the cause of the 
movement of the radiometer, and generally of the repulsion 
resulting from radiation; the maximum effect being at a 
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pressure of about fifty millionths of an atmosphere. According 
to the dynamical theory of gases, the repulsion is due to the 
internal movements of the molecules of the residual gas, 
When the mean length of path between successive collisions 
of the molecules is small compared with the dimensions of the 
vessel, the molecules rebounding from the heated surface, and 
therefore moving with an extra velocity, help to keep back the 
more slowly moving molecules which are advancing towards the 
heated surface. It thus happens, that though the individual 
kicks against the heated surface are increased in strength in 
consequence of the heating, yet the number of the molecules 
struck is diminished in the same proportion, so that there is 
equilibrium on the two sides of the disc, even though the tem- 
peratures of the faces are unequal. When the exhaustion is 
carried to so high a point that the molecules are sufficiently few, 
and the mean length of path between their successive collisions 
is comparable with the dimensions of the vessel, the swiftly mov- 
ing molecules spend their force, in part or in whole, on the sides 
of the vessel, and the onward crowding, more slowly moving 
molecules are not kept back as before; so that the number 
which strike the warmer face approaches to, and in the limit 
equals the number which strike the back—cooler face; and as 
the individual impacts are stronger on the warmer than on the 
cooler face, pressure is produced, causing the warmer face to 
retreat.” 

Mr. Crookes, in concluding his series of papers on the subject, 
notes that rays of high intensity, or light rays, pass through the 
walls of the glass vessel without warming it. These rays, when 
they fall on the white surfaces of the mica, are simply reflected 
off again. When, however, they fall on the blackened side, they 
are absorbed by the black surface, and raising its temperature, 
produce a molecular disturbance, which causes motion, Rays 
of heat or of low intensity do not pass through the glass to any 
great extent, but are absorbed by the glass and raise its tempera- 
ture. “This warmed spot of glass now becomes the repelling 
body, through the intervention of the molecules rebounding from 
it with a greater velocity than that at which they struck it. The 
molecular pressure, therefore, in this case, streams from the inner 
surface of the warm spot of glass on which the heat rays have 
fallen, and repels whatever happens to be in front of it, quite 
irrespective of the colour of its surface.” 

In 1875, Mr. Crookes received the Royal Medal from the 
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Royal Socicty, for his various researches in chemistry and 
physics, and in 1876 he was elected Vice-President of the Chem- 
ical Society. 

In 1877, another long series of experiments on “ Repulsion 
resulting from Radiation,” was laid before the Royal Society. 
In this paper, Professor Crookes estimates the amount of repul- 
sion produced by radiation on discs of various kinds, coated 
with different substances. In this paper he also concludes that 
the most perfect vacuum hitherto obtained, in which the pressure 
is only 0.4 millionths of an atmosphere, contains in each cubic 
centimetre no less than 250,000,000,000,000 molecules of air, as 
compared with Mr. Johnstone Stoney’s estimate of the number 
of molecules contained in a cubic centimetre of ordinary air, 
which is 1,000,000,000,000,C00,000,000 (one thousand trillions). 

In 1877 also, he described the Otheoscope, which is a greatly 
modified radiometer, capable of an almost endless variety of 
lorms. 
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In 1879, the results of his experiments on “Contributions to 
Molecular Physics in High Vacua,” comprising, “ Magnetic 
Deflection of Molecular Trajectory,” “Laws of Magnetic Rota- 
tion in High and Low Vacua,” and “ Phosphorogenic properties 
of Molecular Discharge” was published in the “ Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society.” 
In the same year, also, appeared a further paper on “ Repulsion 
resulting from Radiation.” 
He was also appointed Bakerian Lecturer to the Royal Society 
in this year, and his discourse on the “ Illumination of Lines of 
Molecular pressure, and the Trajectory of Molecules,” is famous 
among scientific circles, and an example of deep thought, 
wonderful experiment and great skill. 
In 1878, a second “ Bakerian Lecture,” containing all his ex- 
periments and observations on “ Repulsion resulting from 
Radiation,” was delivered to the Royal Society. 
In 1880,an extraordinary prize of 3,000 francs, and a Gold 
Medal, was awarded by the French Académie des Sciences 
to Mr, Crookes, in recognition of his recent discoveries in 
Molecular Physics and Radiant Matter. 
In addition to this enormous amount of work, Mr. Crookes 
3 has published hundreds of minor researches, the titles alone of 
) which would fill many a page of manuscript. He is also the 
' author of very many scientific books and treatises, among which 
) may be mentioned, “Select Methods of Chemical Analysis,” 
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“ Manufacture of Beet-root Sugar in England,” “ dandbook of 
Dyeing and Calico Printing.” He is joint author of the English 
adaptation of Kerl’s “ Treatise on Metallurgy.” He has edited 
and much enlarged “ Mitchell’s Manual of Practical Assaying,” 
and translated Riemann’s “ Aniline and its Derivatives,” Wag- 
ner’s “Chemical Technology,” and Auerbach’s “Anthracen and 
its Derivatives.” His early papers comprise researches “ On the 
Opacity of the Yellow Soda Flame to Light of its own Colour,” 
“On the Measurement of the Luminous Intensity of Light,” “On 
a New Binocular Micro-Spectroscope,” “On the Optical Phe- 
nomena of Opals,” &c., &c. 

In addition to these purely scientific labours, Mr. Crookes has 
devoted himself for many years past to the important subjects 
of the purification of sewage and the amelioration of the state of 
the rivers. He was for many years chairman of the most suc- 
cessful company for effecting these objects; he is also a director 
of some other city companies, and is a member of many learned 
societies, both in England, America, and on the continent, 


W. H. PERKIN, F.R.S. 


TE study of colour has, from time immemorial, occupied a 
considerable portion of the time and attention of both civilized 
and savage nations. The art of dyeing seems to have been 
known and practised for ages, and the Tyrians were celebrated 
for their purple, which was obtained from a species of shellfish 
by taking the shell and applying a slight pressure on the valve 
which closes the mouth. This forced out a few drops of colour- 
ing matter which was then caught in a cup or dish, The ancient 
Indians and Egyptians also successfully carried on the art, and 
were even able to-produce coloured patterns upon woollen and 
cotton fabrics, by processes somewhat similar to those now in 
use. In fact it is only within quite recent times that modern 
colours have been able to rival those of the ancients; and in- 
deed there are still sceptics who prefer the Tyrian colour of old 
to all the hues of zsthetic blue or regal purple which modern art 
aided by science can produce, 

It is to workers in organic research that we are indebted for 
the thousand and one shades and tints which we now possess, 
Among experimenters in this branch of chemistry Mr. Perkin’s 
name stands first, and, indeed, he is the founder of almost the 
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whole of the present system of dyeing, and the inventor of a 
considerable number of the more important of the colouring 
matters which are now so popular and so much in request. 

William Henry Perkin, F.R.S., Hon. Sec. of the Chemical 
Society, &c., was born in London, 1838. He commenced the 
study of Chemistry at an early age, and during the period he 
was a student at the City of London School, he spent the 
greater part of the time in the pursuit of his favourite science, 
He assisted the late Mr. Thomas Hall, B.A., Lecturer at the 
City of London School, in preparing his lectures for the pupils 
in chemistry and natural philosophy. 

In 1853, he went to the Royal College of Chemistry, then 
in Oxford Street, under Dr. A. W. Hofmann, since removed 
to South Kensington. Here he commenced studying chemistry 
in a systematic manner, and was so successful, that in 1855 he 
became assistant in Dr. Hofmann’s research laboratory. In the 
following year he read to the Chemical Society the results of 
his first chemical investigation, which received considerable at- 
tention from the Society. 

During Easter of 1856, he was engaged in trying to perform 
the synthesis of one of the natural alkaloids, and while working 
at this subject he obtained results which led to the discovery of 
the first aniline or coal tar colour—the mauve. This discovery 
was only the forerunner of others which have made Mr. Per- 
kin’s name famous among scientific men, and which is no 
doubt one of the most brilliant results of chemical research 
of this century. Dr. Frankland, writing to Mr. Perkin, says, 
in reference to the discovery of that remarkable series of colours, 
which are now prepared on so large a scale from the waste pro- 
duct of coal tar,“ It has revolutionised the arts of dyeing and 
calico printing throughout the world, and now contributes an 
important quota to the annual income of this country, by con- 
verting a waste product of gas-works into beautiful and valuable 
dyes of almost every hue. 

The discovery of the first colour, the mauve, was patented 
in August, 1856, when Mr. Perkin was only eighteen years old. 

Shortly after this he left the Royal College of Chemistry, in 
order to devote the whole of his time to the practical develop- 
ment of the new colouring matter, with a view to its application, 
economically, to the arts of dycing and calico printing. Before 
he attained this end, he had many difficulties and obstacles to 
overcome and encounter. These difficulties will be more casily 
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understood when it is stated that the kind of manufacture was - 
quite apart and unique from anything which had hitherto been 
attempted. In fact, the products used in Mr. Perkin’s researches, 
were only known in a few laboratories, and even there they were 
considered only as chemical curiosities. By dint of great per- 
severance and skill, however, all these difficulties were at last 
mastered, and in 1857, only a year after the discovery, the 
mauve dye was manufactured on a large scale, at works erected 
for the purpose by Mr. Perkin and his friends, at Greenford 
Green, Harrow. It was at first only supplied to the silk dyers 
of London and Manchester, but soon after, the works were en- 
larged, and the young manufacturer and inventor was soon 
enabled to meet the demands of the calico printers. 

The news of Mr. Perkin’s discovery soon reached the labora- 
tories in Germany, France and England, and at once scores of 
workers appeared in the field. In a few years, colouring mat- 
ters, yielding numberless tints, were produced from aniline, mad- 
der root, and coal tar. Many of these later colours were dis- 
coveries of Mr. Perkin. 

Up to 1868 the new industry made considerable progress ; 
and it received a fresh stimulus towards the end of this year, 
by a discovery of Messrs Graebe and Liebermann. These 
scientists found that the colouring matter of madder root, 
Alizarin, which played at the time so important a part in Ger- 
man agriculture, and was so extensively cultivated, both in that 
country and in other parts of the Continent, could be produced 
from a coal tar product called Anthracene. The process, how- 
ever, proposed by the German chemists was of no practical 
value, as it was both expensive and gave only a very poor yield. 
Mr. Perkin soon turned his attention to this new branch of his 
subject, and the results of his experiments soon appeared. He 
shortly afterwards produced two processes, by either of which, 
Alizarin could be produced in quantity, and at a price which , 
enabled the artificial product to compete successfully with the 
natural dye. These processes are now the only ones by which 
artificial Alizarin is produced, and the success of the made 
colour over the natural is so great, that the madder dye is 
already a thing of the past; and but very small quantities of 
the once important root are now grown. The industry of the 
coal tar colours has now become very vast. An idea may be 
formed as to its enormous extent from the fact, that in 1879, 
the estimated value of the dye manufactured in England and 
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on the Continent amounted to £3,150,000. Mr. Perkin is the 
author of between sixty and seventy original papers, most of 
which have appeared at various times in the Journal of the 
Chemical Society. Some of these were on the chemistry of coal 
tar colours, while others are on subjects of theoretical interest. 

Some researches made with the late Mr. B. F. Duppa, on 
the derivatives of Acetic Acid are of especial theoretical in- 
terest, as they led to the formation of artificial Glycocine, a sub- 
stance which, hitherto, had been made only from animal pro- 
ducts. In 1861, Mr. Perkin, in conjunction with Mr. Duppa, 
produced Tartaric Acid from Dibromosuccinic Acid, and a 
paper was published on the subject, entitled, “The Artificial 
formation of Tartaric Acid.” 

Towards the end of 1861, “ Researches on the Constitution 
of Glycollic and Lactic Acids,” appeared. In this paper Mr. 
Perkin showed that certain bodies might possess both the pro- 
perties of an acid, and those of an alcohol. In a subsequent 
paper on the “ Bascisity of Tartaric Acid,” this fact was strik- 
ingly exemplified. 

In 1867, in a paper on “ Salicylic Aldehyd,”-he demon- 
strated that the substance in question was both an aldehyd 
and a phenol. These investigations led to several important 
discoveries, notably that of the “ Artificial Formation of Couma- 
rin,” the odoriferous principle of the Tonquin Bean, and of the 
sweet scented Woodruff. A new process for the production of 
Cinnamic Acid and of the acids of its class, followed as a finale 
to these researches. 

This formation of Cinnamic Acid now promises to be of 
important practical value, as being a means of preparing the acid 
in quantity, and at a small cost, from Toluene, a hydro-carbon 
present in coal tar. Cinnamic acid is not, however, of itself of 
any commercial value, but Professor Baeyer, of Munic, has re- 
cently discovered a method for making indigo from it, so that 
Cinnamic Acid will probably soon be used as the raw material 
for the manufacture of that colouring matter. 

In 1869, Mr. Perkin delivered several lectures (Cantor Lectures) 
to the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, on the “ Aniline, or Coal Tar Colours.” In the 
first lecture he treats of Coal Tar, Benzol, Nitrorenzol, Aniline 
and Aniline Purple, or Mauve. He also gave a condensed history 
of “ Coal Tar Colours,” and reminded his audience that by “coal 
tar colours,” he did not mean to imply that colouring matters 
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actually existed in coal tar, and might, therefore, be directly 
extracted from it, but that the tar contained certain substances, 
which, when changed by chemical processes, were capable of 
yielding coloured derivatives. At the close of the last of this 
series of lectures, he encouraged the students to research by the 
following memorable words: “In fact,” says Mr, Perkin, when 
speaking of the growth of the coal tar industry, “the coal tar 
colour industry is entirely the fruit of theoretical chemistry. Let 
us consider the enormous rate with which this industry has 
developed. It only dates from 1856, and now we have large 
factories for the production of these colours, not only in Great 
Britain, but in Germany, France, Switzerland, America, and other 
countries.” In conclusion, he adds, “And now, when you hear 
of these results, do not forget that they are the truly practical 
fruits of theoretical chemistry, not studied for the purpose of 
producing commercial products, but simply for its own sake.” 

In the same year he also gave a lecture to the “ Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain,” on “The Newest Colouring Matters.” 
In this lecture he gave the histories of various colouring matters, 
among others a blue, called “ Runge’s Blue,” obtained by the 
action of chloride of lime on Aniline. Also of “ Opal Blue,” one 
of the salts of Triphenylrosaniline, Green colouring matters 
are dealt with at some length, and “ Aldehyd Green,” “ Iodine 
Green,” “ Perkin’s Green” receive considerable attention. 

In 1879, Mr. Perkin delivered two lectures to the Chemical 
Section of the Society of Arts, on “The History of Alizarin 
and Allied Colouring Matters, and their Production from Coal 
Tar.” These lectures have been reprinted from the Journal of 
the Society of Arts, and they contain an exhaustive account of 
the history of Alizarin. The work is illustrated by many 
diagrams of apparatus used in the artificial production of Aliza- 
rin, and also an account of the process employed in its manu- 
facture. The enormous increase in the “Coal Tar Industry” is 
graphically illustrated also, by two drawings of Mr. Perkin’s 
works at Harrow, as they appeared in 1858, and as they 
appeared in 1873. Judging from the drawing, the size of the 
plant has increased about twentyfold. 

Mr. Perkin was elected a Fellow of the Chemical Society in 
1856. In 1864 he was awarded a gold medal by the Mulhouse 
Industrial Society, for his successful production of the mauve dye. 

In 1869, he was elected Hon. Sec. of the Chemical Society, 
a post which he still holds, 
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In 1866, the Royal Society elected him a Fellow. Mr, Perkin 
was then only twenty-eight years old. 

In 1869, he was elected to the Youngs Chair of Technical Che- 
mistry, Glasgow, a post which he resigned shortly after his 
clection. 

In 1879, he received the Royal Medal of the Royal Society, 
for his researches in organic chemistry. 

Mr. Perkin has still a long career before him, and judging from 
what he has already done, we can safely predict many brilliant 
researches in the future; as he still spends the greater portion 


of his time in his almost perfect chemical research laboratory 
near Harrow, 

















SATIRE AND LIFE, 


By LAUNCELOT CROSS. 





‘‘ LEARN to despise the world ; or, which is a better compendium in the duty, learn 
but truly to understand it: for it is a cozenage all the way: the head of it is a rain- 
bow, and the face of it is flattery : its words are charms, and all its stories are false : 
its body is a shadow, and its hands do knit spider’s webs: it is an image and a 
noise, with a hyena’s lip and a serpent's tail: it was given to serve the needs of our 
nature ; and, instead of doing it, it creates strange appetites, and nourishes thirsts 
and fevers : it brings care, and debauches our nature, and brings shame and death as 
the reward of all our cares."—Feremy Taylor. 


** For all so siker as Jn Principio, 
Mulier est hominis confusio ; 
Madam, the sentence of this Latin is, 
“ Woman is mannes joy, and mannes bliss.” — Chaucer. 


I, 


‘*The truth is, the fellow’s hatchet is as much to him as a kingdom to a king,” 
Pantagruel—Prologue to Book IV, 

All is not peace with Books. They can send a sword through 
the earth. They are not willingly aggressive, but they neglect 
not retaliation. They hold their own at Meribah, at the Waters 
of Strife. The poor ignorant worldling, with a soul for nothing 
but gains and evening dinners, may sneer at the rolling strains 
of the singer and at the mention of 

** The poetic voice 
That hourly speaks within us.” 
The man of pleasure may coldly shrug his shoulder at novelist 
and philosophic thinker—* Only a writer of writings !”—and 
the laughing herd ridicule the Sacred Books—say the Talmud, 
for declaring that to slander, to insult, to wrong enemies, even 
“in so small a coin as a penny,” is as taking your brother's 
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blood. But defamed—slighted—despised Books do turn ; they 
sting,—and it is the sting of a worm that never dies. 

They are mighty, too, for our daily intercourse. We are 
aware of what we ought to find amongst our brethren: Life is 
not so new a thing with us but what we know man’s due from 
man—having mind, eyes, ears, members, we know what we can 
receive and delight in——We should have courtesy—the natural, 
the invincible, the cheap defence of honour; we should have 
kindness ; should have truthfulness: should have fellowship. 
The fine things we see on the stage should first have dwelt 
amongst men, that is amongst ourselves; not in a golden age 
seventy five or a hundred years ago. 

But not receiving, yea, not knowing these good things, except 
under similitudes and shadows: but receiving instead bad 
proberbs and bad actions: for “discourse like Campanian 
wines,” receiving addled speech, without aught of vital energy, 
or warmth left in’t: finding it impossible to strive even for what 


‘* A necessary maintenance insures 
Without a hazard of the finer sense.” 


Finding that sordidness and lust are in every shop, office, ware- 
house, at every table, ready to give their charnel touch to all 
sentiments of beauty and morality: that men will have skin for 
skin when they should have been better for Micah’s denuncia- 
tion of those “sharper than a thorn hedge”—better for the 
gospels; for a whole continent of professing Christians ; for 


Juvenal, and Gifford, and a bench of bishops in the High Court 
of Parliament: then— 


TRINCULU. What then? 

ONOCROTALOS. Then Books will answer by fire. There 
is a limit to endurance. Neither the strong heart, nor the hot 
one, will sit down and weep life away. At the silly worst, we 
will join the laughing philosopher.—When the hour of seclusion 
comes, of which Launcelot has often spoken, turn to your 
shelves and see how it has gone with others under the sorrows 
born of fellow man: to your Books go not only for repose and 


clevation of mind, but for arms of offence: meet the world with 
ctherial weapons 


“ Tempered so, that neither kcen 
Nor solid may resist that edge.” 


In poetry we have our consolation: in satire our revenge : it 
teaches us the art anatomical. 


Trinc, There come you—Old, Withered Voice! ever queru- 
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lous, catching contentives. In this case, however, joy sent the 
arrow straight. Gravity is self-possessed,—dangerous—brings 
down an enemy surely, with a smileless face: but is nothing 
to the chain-shot of satire, which levels legions, and is laughter 
and triumph. “Lead when moulded into bullets, is not so 
mortal as when formed into letters ”"—and when these letters are 
arranged in Satire’s brigade they are irresistible : in this matter, 
too, God’s favour is with the strongest battalion: it sweeps 
away-—swiftly, mercilessly—into everlasting silence the petty 
barricades of modes of speech and manner which stop honest 
utterance, and conceal the hate that lives in the heart of society 
—under Satire’s sharp sleet of arrowy shower they vanish from 
the day amidst cheers and derision. 

ONOC,. In the battle of Business I was answered, 1 was 
evaded—but now each will be heard on the world at large—the 
same world,—mark you, not the other world—this one—yours, 
mine, his—Trinculo’s—and Arcangelo’s: of which our former 
theme, would permit of the reflection that if David had said,— 
All Business Men are liars—he would nct have withdrawn the 
sentence as words said in haste: that would have been too 
severe for the world’s religious mind: therefore, thanks to the art 
that can strike direct and yet bravely say :—* I strike.” 


II, 


The preacher has handled his subject perfectly well : he is a learned man, and has 
discharged the duty of his calling admirably ;: let us go and do the same in ours, 
—Asmoden, Cap, VIII, 


TRINC. For that thanksgiving note I also join my voice: nay 
more, would prolong its sound: say Satire is the gallant, gay 
science,—the art of arts—answers a fool according to his folly: 
is all things to all men: gives ridicule to ridicule:—sacred things 
are scorned, but it makes the scoffer lick the dusk: gives a keener 
edge to the jester’s jest—will make it wound the jester as though 
he had bitten his loved drinking glass, and taken the blood of 
his own lips for the wine of Abomination—So! Affable Arcan- 
gelo, you think my language too robust.—Nay, but Launcelot has 
pledged you to the thing, therefore to its illustrations —Even to 
the convivial. From wine which makes glad the heart of man 
came this Anteros, with wings and arrows. My diminutive 
and my pet, my tail-abbreviated name is the very Oracle of the 
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Bottle, as Panurge heard it under the priestess Bacbuc’s succour- 
ing ministrations : “ Trinc! Trinc !” says I to myself when I am 
inclined to be satirical. The sound is sufficient inspiration for me. 
—If you like it not, go and learn the matter from Glorious John, 
that the polished poem comes from its hedge-notes cultivated 
during the ages: that its rough-cast, unhewn poetry was the 
original material of our plays.—Nor has it lost the smack of the 
vintage: you can get a hint of its old riotousness in the bustle, 
the bang, the stern-chase jokes, the sprightly license of the 
Farce—* studious of laughter.”—It is indeed of utility in the 
world. The Satirist whets our intellect,and we repay. We put 
on the belt and the plume. Our false brethren may sting us as 
with gad flies: but in the hour of retaliation we whip them with 
scorpions: we have some satisfaction out of those who take away 
our own true joys, who with adulterous pleasures would “ make 
the paths of Paradise more sweet,” who bring night upon the new- 
born day. It will give them torments “ which Sycorax could not 
again undo.”—Ha! an invincible, a glorious, glorifying Power is 
this. Itmakes hope more tolerable than stoicism: will give you 
more contentment than do your friend’s vices delight. It places 
you above fate. The pious man will wait for years to see the 
flourishing estate of the wicked man decay—the satirist exposes 
the putrid soul amidst its pomps and pleasures, 

This Trinculo is a proper familiar damon—an Achates, an 
Archimago, an Asmodeus. He has not the corrosive spirit of 
Onocrotalos—yet is he a good friend; nor has he the amiable 
aspirations of Arcangclo—which makes him not one whit less 
companionable, He is genial in every way, so that when we 
come to speak of age we need not go to a parish register to verify 
his years: nor will he be angry should any groundless good be 
spoken of him. He is below the middle height, with ever-laugh- 
ing eyes, and with provoking aspect: has the roses of good-living 
and an casy mind on his cheeks. He cares not for meat—but 
likes a good dinner—says meat is not meat alone—but meat with 
the cook in it—as for drinking, he is temperate—wine is as good 
as beer to him. He believed, in his day, that business defrauds a 
man of true happiness, and hope—and gives him anxious activity 
and delusive phantom expectations instead. Believes that 
there is time for us to do what we have to do in the world: that 
it is very little we have to do—himself least among the many 
light-burthened, That out of their gyrating shop, business men 
are fools—it would be a compliment to compare them to children 
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in a strange house, doing more mischief with their eyes open than 
if they were blindfolded.—For this and other reasons, he gave up 
business—and he said, “Shylock would have made no bargain 
with me.”—out of it, he says—* Ido not torment myself before my 
time: Iam of an easy spirit : know most characters, not because I 
search into them, but because they obtrude themselves on me.” 
He looks on all he sees, on each days doings, each man’s words and 
deeds—in the spirit of the satirist—not the cynic’s—but the 
milder class, the Humourists. Hence his is not the solitary, 
sullen life: he declines the men that only peep out of one hole: 
to him all homes are sweet, household language and signs 
pleasant, also the crowded street, and the loitering promenade, 
the lounge in the shade—the drooping day, the muddy foothpath, 
strawberries and cream, and olives—sunshine, the north-east 
wind, and all the news of the weather. With allthis he does not 
think better of himself than of his fellows—except in the matter 
of his grey hairs~which he says are his charity—covers a 
multitude of sins. 

Unmarried, he delights himself in the smiles of many ladies : 
is great in Cupid’s political economy, but afraid of the domestic. 
Loves to note the fashions, contending that a lady verifies Pliny’s 
flower, which changes colour with the time o’ day. He says Love 
would have ruined him had he not made a false step before his 
lady ; from that moment he was ridiculous in. her eyes—and safe. 
He has learned many things since then: and speaks them, as we 
hear—of this matter, that when a man gets married it. spoils 
his love-songs ; that the bridal sheet is the shroud of friendship. 
Trinculo’s unmarriedness does not operate against his com- 
panionship: nay, makes it constantly probable—which leads to 
presence in one’s thoughts—* Ah, would he were here !”—for his 
celibacy makes it likely. “Ah, would he were here!”—for if he 
had launched no joke into the Dead Sea of common conversa- 
tion, his laugh at nothing would have given a creative im- 
pulse to convivial tendencies. “Ah, would he were here ! ”"—for 
thus, and thus, would he have spoken. His old, and frequent 
words fall upon the ear, fall into new places, so that we put 
down what he, a third mind—one between writer and reader— 
would say, as to what he has observed—without any ill-nature, 
as he has said—*“ I am Trinculo—be not afeared—thy good friend 
Trinculo,” 

ARC. Verily, it is easy to say of him, exactly what he would 
say. But it is not well to go to the shelves, and draw forth the 
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audacions and militant satirist, at Trinculo’s behest. There are 
gentle soothing ones. And the genial, remorseful spirit will seek 
a blissful nook—not the arena of unceasing fence and clangour. 
If it does not go to Thomas A’Kempts, or the Castle of Indolence, 
its sympathies will incline to carlier essayists. 


IIT. 


** Gay as our spirits, free as our desires.” —Zxcursion, 


It shall go to Cowley—not in his brown folio, but to that little 
volume of his Essays, fresh in colour as a tuft of April grass, 
Of its leaves our spirit would make its pillow, and dream away 
care and envy— 

‘** Bend o’er us like a bower, 
Thou beautiful green willow.” 

Or, we may retire into a prouder hermitage, and equip our- 
selves with great thoughts from the essays of Bacon, they too 
avenge us on the world. Or, in a livelier disposition, seck out 
Steele and Addison. Our shelves enable us to communicate 
with them in some of the original numbers of the Za¢/er and 
the Sfectator,—the Castor and Pollux of essay writing. These 
can quite withdraw us from the world, as we look on the good- 
humoured pictures of its follies. Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq., has all 
the easiness of one whose object is to please and be pleased: he 
has the security of simple sincerity in this: he has weaknesses 
and waywardness, just sufficient to make him loveable. 

Ah, perhaps some of these very Spectators were served up on 
the silver tray with morning coffee. And, how they do speak to 
us! their very advertisements seem agreeable satire. The 
Vision of Mirza is not here, but we have some of the grateful 
essays on Milton. Also glimpses of Sir Roger de Coverley. 
We may seck out strange matters in the Freeholder, whercin, as 

says Macaulay in a marginal note in our copy, Addison has 
written some of his best things. Or, bring the first edition of 
Elia in its dark green coat to commune with us, 


LV. 
** They are not such fools as you take them to be ; they have more tricks than are 
good, I doult."—/teatagrad—B. v. cap, xxvii. 


“ The blood that they have shed will hide no longer 
In the blood-sloken soil, but cries to heaven.” 
~~ Philip Van Artewelde, Act 11., Se. 1. 


TRINC,—No, no, these do their ministering too gently. These 
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men but smile grief away. They seem scarcely to have known 
the blackness and the bitterness of the world, where truth is 
marketable and innocence fades into its echo “no-sense.” Satire 
with these is a summer-song, piped to simple hearts: they are 
but as “doves labouring with their breasts.” 

But consider the things that have gone like last year’s snow: 
consider them without any gloss or jargon. What of the play 
of Life when, in Religion, men ceased to be creatures after God’s 
image and likeness, and created God after the imagination of 
their own hearts—to remove the earthly obloquy of their 
damnation ?—Well, it may be very expedient—man has charity 
for his own sins.—Coming to the strict gospel—you find Agrippa 
and Berenice always judged Paul—it was always—*almost.”— 
Going to the general world, mine ancient—A man’s trust in 
Providence, was but a figure of speech for his well-being—pre- 
ferably for a large fortune. If his sin found him out he cursed 
fortune, and other things not fabulous—never his judgment—aye, 
his honesty, his God, rather than that last impiety. When such 
things were: when in the church you were in danger of—fire, 
from not seeing the divineness of words not in the Bible, and 
your salvation depended on the whims and exigencies of word- 
translation: when you must subscribe to a carmine creed, or be 
—: when you might, as at B n, have heard a curate with 
shooting lips and puffed checks, Self-satisfied and saucy voice, 
convincing you that scripture facts were for the first time re- 
vealed through him, and with hideous passionateness accrediting 
himself a clever, if not a godly interpreter:—Or that other at 
,a spluttering fountain of bombast, which needs the display 
of the canine teeth to give it due assurance:—Or that other 
callow Levite, whose cheery confidence told you he was safe 
lodged amongst the flesh pots, his lamb was certain, and wine 
should not fail:—When a vicar haughtily laid down the example 
of the apostles, yet in the doing of it ostentatiously magnifying 
his office: when the preacher could speak of his holy text, as 
“words which I have introduced to your notice:” and declare 
Christ to be “a respectable example:” and announce “God's 
most distinguished good-will:”--when sermons were muddled, 
and illegibility of MS. was immediate chaos of thought—thus, 
“men were divided under Apollos, and under Paul, and under 
another called—” the word Cephas was an inky daub which the 
dauber repaired and construed—*another called Christ:” and, 


thus “your sins though they be as scarlet, they shall be as snow: 
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though they be crimson like—like—wool—they shall be the 
same in every respect:” when you could be discoursed: at as to 
“the instrumentality of faith which worketh instrumentally:” 
when setting off with a benefice for each good man, and the 
remainder being divided amongst them—great were the plu- 
ralities: when you might see the vicar sleeping whilst the curate 
preached,—and, worse still, when with the vicar himself 


The fly-blown text creates a crawling brood, 
And turns to maggots what was meant for food. 


Or, in the lowest depth and lower still to find, when as at H——e 
you found the popular preacher but a conventional relater of 
Bible truths—making all things soft and pleasant—praising the 
obstinate questioning as to whether this was the matter to which 
saints testified, for which martyrs suffered.—Harping on sacred 
functions, say you, too piteous, Arcangelo, Well then, when a 
vicar said to the beggar,“God help you poor man,” who re- 
plying, “ Rather your honour would give me sixpence to begin 
with "—the vicar alleging the dealing of Providence with which 
he would not interfere. Ah, my Sovereign’s picture in my 
pocket is more than ten thousand such sanctimonious wishes.— 
Still on the clergy, say you, Arcangelo—pacific, contented 
creature. 

ONOC. But not more than they deserved, when the wave of 
the Reformation had subsided. No better was it with the laity— 
I shall take up the proposition. When going to church was but 
to obtain a sanctuary: when the lights of the congregation 
deemed entering church before service began to be an unpardon- 
able sin: when, with the dames, the holy fane was one of the 
arts of life—yea, I have witnessed it in Stratford Church, when 
a sanctimonious madame, came full sail, like Delilah, down the 
northern aisle, with insolent, downcast gaze—and climbed her 
sepulchral pew—and kneeled down without an eye for any in the 
congregation, whose attention her soul lusted for—and then, ere 
she rose, turned to her husband, and her every neighbourly friend 
—full of whisper-gossip on her knees. When the lady whose 
head seemed light enough to fly away ere Venite were sung, was 
like to fall off before the Litany was half-finished: when in the 
Methodist Chapel you could see the Pharisees, the whited 
sepulchres, standing up during prayers, when all else bowed head 
and knee, and hear the hoary lepers of the sanctuary clench 
every sentence with “Amen!” “ That which cometh out of the 
mouth, this defileth a man,” when a Gospel steward was heard 
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to condone a central commandment because of David’s weak- 
ness: when instead of church and chape! having its motto-text 
“The poor have the Gospel preached unto them,” seats were 
rented, seats were sold: when a woman proud of piety, in the 
same sighing minor tone as she said “ The blood of Jesus can 
cleanse us from all sin,” could exclaim, “Oh—dear me—the new 
is quite off these spoons,” when you might sit in judgment on 
your friends by means of envelope tracts: when your pretty, 
fashionable saint, grandame of Becky Sharpe or Lady Dolly, 
reading a godly book in a railway-carriage—for your admiration 
—suddenly whips it under the cushion, puts on her. most alluring 
leer as our friend the mayor opened the door;—and they 
promenaded the pleasure-grounds of fashionable conversation : 
when the only question was “ Iscariot or Christ.” 

TRINC. Such things have been—When—when Caliban lived 
—a century ago—or less—not cured by denunciation, or expos- 
tulation, or entreaty, or example—what could be resorted to but 
satire? “God will not be mocked ”—and the satirist must rise 
to the height of his mission—take to himself the attribute of the 
Asiatic conqueror, “ the Scourge of the Eternal.” 

Nor may politics be left out, Arcangelo, my courteous, free, 
and candid spirit. Man does not do the best he can—except ia 
the worldly sense for himself—therefore, in politics he errs 
egregiously. Through politics alone he can rise to the highest 
social altitude without respect to all his other positions in life. 
A great thing it is—for some—to be in Parliament. Dukes and 
Bishops can no more. Pity ’tis, ’tis so easily done. Then thy 
colour makes a question right or wrong—thy party is thy argu- 
ment—playing at politics is playing with loaded dice—'tis 
mere persecution travestied—there’s flame and faggot in every 
faction speech, in every temper—leader and subaltern know it 
well, 

Nothing serves, I aver, in such case but satire, pure and simple. 
The necessity is seen in our having the satirist touching the 
purple—a _premier-satirist—whose words fell soft and bright as 
snow on those he attacked—when, lo, they suddenly writhed— 
it was flakes of fire that had fallen—burning deep, leaving 
ineradicable scars. 

The Syrites tried the legitimacy of their children, by suffering 
them to be bitten by a venomous serpent: if they survived they 
were deemed not spurious. But the Psylli obviated the bite by 
sucking out the poison. After this manner is the true satirist 
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proven : this, too, is their art: they spit the venom back on the 
serpents.—The art takes many shapes, sarcasm, ridicule, sneer— 
in poem, play, parable,— 

Arc. From these special things,go to your special proper 
man. We are clever, we know: the satirist can only tell us 
what we know—-but it is with a difference. 

TRINC. Under your provocation—under the provocation of 
the world—for these things that happened in ages past—let us 
be just—let us not neglect our great patrimony. Let us put the 


Essayists gently on the shelf, and withdraw Swift from his 
familiar lodge. 


V. 


(Laertes wounds Hamlet : then in the scuffling, they change rapiers, and Hamlet 
wounds Laertes.) 


Laertes, ** The treacherous instrument is in thy hand, 
Unbated, and envenomed : the foul practice 
Hath turned itself on me ’ ° ° ? 
Hamlet. “ The point 


Envenomed too?—Then, venom to thy work.” (Stabs ‘the King.) 
— Hamlet. 

The Zale of the Tud is, indeed, a fine satisfaction: will hold 
no middle way : deals in no banter as it tells you: has fancy— 
affluence of wit, effrontery : not to be deterred by the decourous- 
ness which those demand when perverting and degradirg sacred 
things :—unequivocal, irresistible, satire. Gud/iver is something 
rreater: a plain speaker: nothing muddy, or doubtful in his 
language :—cannot believe that the management of public 
affairs is a mystery to be comprehended only by a sublime 
genius : sees men as “they love, they fight, they dispute, they 
cheat, they betray”: takes all the measurements, east, west, 
north, and south, of the temple of corruption: of society, has 
withdrawn the leprous scab, and shown the ulcer it covers: a 
loathsome business, no doubt—but what if the disease is really 
such—centralisation, taxation, standing armies, of which we are 
so proud—so very proud ? 

Trinc, Aye, after the manner of making our imperfections 
features of beauty and fashion—Ah, my modern, who better 
than Swift saw the noble frame of our constitution. He drew 
the hydra-headed monster Opinion to the light of day: and 
declared the frequent falsity of fame, and suffered opprobrium 
for many doughty unpalatable deeds—yet was he consumed with 
jealousy for the tabernacle of our liberties—that constitution. 


Health to the memory of the man who exalted above the 
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politician he who caused two blades of grass to grow where one 
grew before, Swift, the severe. 

Arc. Severe is too moderate a term to apply to Swift. His 
temper and his manner transcended all common epithets. His 
visit to the Houyhnhms is the most bitter satire ever written on 
mankind. It deserves denunciation. And Thackeray did genteely 
lecture him. 

TRINC. Yes, before his fashionable audiences. But not 
the less, therefore, was Thackeray a satirist. Keen enough 
was he—but according to the mode of his day ; “the mystery 
of the noble trade,” as Dryden calls satire, has become 
better understood : “to spare the grossness of the names, and 
to do the thing yet more severely,” was Thackeray’s pleasing 
art. But not the less have the Houyhnhms the best of it. 

Onoc. Thereon groan my hilarious modern, let your heart be 
discomforted, your stomach disquieted, as with all the waters 
of Harrogate ;—for the Yahoos have the worst still! The horse 
has a noble spirit, it has a noble obedience :—but the Yahoo !— 
It is deemed a god-like attribute that he is a thinking animal— 
a laughing animal, too—but that divineness is satanically 
neutralised—he is a suicidal animal. How many Yahoos do not 
shorten their days—commit suicide quickly or slowly, as their 
witlessness is quick or slow in its nature ?>—QOne in a thousand ? 
Hardly so many.—Therefore, the satirist is not wrong in con- 
sidering his operations as beneficent, as medicinal—surely, at 
least, they assist thought in obtaining its widest scope, and 
thereby counteracts the lunatic tendency to self-destruction. 
Each to his art: the surgeon has faith in his knife: the satirist 
has faith, too. Unhappy Swift! A soul dwelling in a dry place. 

TRINC. But why say so? There was nothing debilitated in 
him ; he was downright : like a true satirist—unmistakable : you 
don’t need to pin the moral to his fables:—He had all the 
happiness of his office—He looked on everything with bitter- 
ness—very good. Even his birthday—just so. And how many 
leave their own unblessed? The lack of cursing is simply for- 
getfulness: suggest it, and you will see how freely it will be 
done.—That Swift was no happier for all his valiant fighting, is 
the lot of all heroes.—But the world has received from him 
well-deserved words: give him, for them, a wreath—though it 
be not laurel but nightshade.—Not his the blame that envious 
satire with keenest tooth rends the satirist himself, and makes 


his fame but “ lingering perdition.” 
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VI. 


** "Mid the last of those bright clouds 
That on the steady breeze of honour, sailed 
In long procession, calm and beautiful. —The Excursion, 


Arc. Not necessarily. Not so with MARVEL. We recall 
him, we go to him with proud feelings. He is the inflexible, the 
pure politician: one who had a lyric genius, withal: who looked 


on circumstance with an equal eye: who failed not to conjure 
us to 


‘* Tear our pleasures with rough strife 
Through the iron gates of life ;"’ 
and who showed that wit—the most stinging satire—may be 
combined with a genial heart and the sternest patriotism. 
Political satirist, forsooth—nay, the Patriot Satirist he. Love 
of country sharpens his pen, and preens his wing—gives inspira- 
tion to his every word. His is an integrity like Apostolo. He 
is a live coal from the altar—saved from other worlds—a 
trailing cloud of glory: we feel the full affection of virtue when 
we read his verses—perchance we warm towards our country 
once more. One of the last of the Band of Honour, was he 
in Politics—who maintained the proper position between repre- 
sentative and constituent: the very last who took payment for 
the time he gave to duties in Parliament :—By those consti- 
tuents, “constantly deputed to that assembly,” says his epitaph. 


Patriot, Satirist, Poet, ever pleasant to think of and to name is 
Marvel, 


VII. 
** Abortive, monstrous, or unkindly moved ” 
Paradise Lost—Book ITI. 

“ Not that I would impudently exempt myself from being a vassal in the territory 
of folly, I hold of that jurisdiction, and am subject thereto, I confess it, and why 
should I not? For the whole world is foolish,’ —Pantagrue/, Cap. xvi. 

TRINC. Yes. He who sang the Bermuda's strain was “a 
right cock of the game.” But a mind like this is only set upon 
high matters: the commonwealth has its thoughts: it leaves 
us to find for ourselves that—life is its own satire—Every-day 
satirizes itself. See in. Muse how the lover of lords peeps out 
continually—he'd show you Byron in dishabille, buttoning his 
collar or shirt sleeve rather than you shall not know how well 
he knew a lord—Such self-satirist is man, and woman, and all 
the world—to pettiest of ways will each and all resort rather 
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than their insect existence shall not be recognised. The gods 
are good: hereby we learn how to eschew spleen. Glorious 
belief—Satire is self-provided! “ Hereditary sloth instructs 
me,”—and I can find amusement without hunting or invention. 
I sit like the calm, good man in a sheltered place, and survey 
the storm: and note the shifting sands of circumstances, 
which leave the current of life no two days the same. Nay, 
no troubling of reading or of memory. I need not go 
back sixty years, or days, or hours: not to my island 
experiences—ye Calibans of anima] work and pleasure, of 
wickedness and falsehood.—Here’s one who has slipped into 
lady’s clothes, who talks to me of her charities, and “ when the 
breakfasses were ;’ a funeral may be a solemising affair, but in 
setting out for one I met the undertaker, who to my enquiry as 
to its hour says “ We lift at three!” I thus see it may have 
mirth-provoking incongruities: also, the opposite—for at the 
house, a dear friend of the departed, and his doctor, too, restrains 
a hurried retreat from the refreshment table, by declaring that 
“ They are just bringing the corpse downstairs,’—a shuddering 
touch to all the feelings that should warm the house of clay : 
but death had the bells shaken at him, by the Irishman who in 
reply to the remonstrance of the vicar for his coming drunk to 
his son’s funeral, said, “Och! and I couldn’t do less for the love 
I had for the darlint."—Do we exist, or obtain good or bad 
opinion, but by satirical incongruities. The actor lost his 
presence of mind, trembled, with ashy paleness for his reputa- 
tion,—thereby misled his audience, which showered plaudits 
on him—gave him the fame that had slipped through his 
fingers.—Ah, yes, you properly remind me that by such a mis- 
chance Pizarro was preserved to become the Desolator of Peru, 
and have a page in history at a perilous interview, A soldier 
fell from his horse: the Peruvians saw something more terrible 
than a horse in the man and horse separating into two distinct 
beings and, stricken with awe, owned the ascendancy of the 
European.—Then, here be Newspapers! literature, indeed,— 
with many indeeds—the romance of the world writ large: 
amongst all its changes, catastrophes of accident, explosions, 
births, assuming a laughing jeering face; the scriptures of the 
day, having an inner sense which others than the children of 
light can read and apply; a diarrhea of words: litter of 
thought : the food of the diseased mind—the disease-producing 
power, daily sending forth its million germs: the frantic 
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assertion of society of its free-will: the revenge of society on 
its own inequalities—One thing is marvellous: the satire of 
compensation! How it subdues boastful, spiteful aggressiveness, 
Onocrotalos would recall Byron striking all round, but being 
met at Philippi by Southey: that Southey is severe on Lamb, 
but Elia has his triumph: Gifford his 7evial and Beviad—but 
lives now only in the embalming satire of Hunt and Hazlitt: 
that over all is the ironical, sphinx-like calmness of Wordsworth. 
These things are true, but I see such equalising derision of time 
and genius in each day.—I speak to my purpose, and think the 
rest. I shall give what remains of the theme to silent thinking. 
—A man must wear his name and become it.—And now, I pray 
you, once more speak of our preceptors. I am but your gossip: 
let us have one of those who hold the Ithuriel spear. 


VIII, 

“A man may be capable, as Jack Ketch’s wife said of his servant, of a plain piece 
of work, a bare hanging ; but to make a malefactor die sweetly, was only belonging 
to her husband.”"—Dryden’s Introduction to Fuvenal. 

Arc.—Well, if our mood is humane, Iet us go to Fielding, he 
is master of pathos and gentlest mirth,—and, in my belief the 
first of our satirists, The History of Fonathan Wild the Great:— 
a book sufficient for fame. Fielding has a softer, a freer manner 
than Swift: bestows the gift of dealing with life with easy grace: 
yet, is he deep as any Juvenal or Horace in knowledge of the 
world, the wickedness of the heart, and the subtlety of the 
spirit. He is our homeliest satirist: reads you prettily the vanity 
of possession as displayed in his child and her doll, yet draws 
every lineament of that hero of his, endowed with “the superla- 
tive degree of greatness:” the biography reads as pleasantly as 
any dulcet idy] of sin, and its conclusion is worthy of South. 


IX, 


“* Alexander besieged the strong city of Tyre. * * He dreamed that a Satyr 
was come into his tent. * * * The word Safyres, divided into two, being Sa 
Tyres, signified ‘ Tyre is thine :’ and, in truth, at the next onset, he took the town by 


storm, and by a complete victory, reduced the stubborn people to subjection,”— 
Pentagrud, Cap. xxxvii. 


Then, if we want the hues of poetry—and poetry we must 
have—it is in man’s blood, it is his mother-speech—poetry will 
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be supplied by Satire. Nay, have you riot yourself told us, thou 
Neapolitan jester, that satire is the muses’ true child, born amidst 
songs, and music, and laughter. We shall not retrace our steps 
to old night: we shall not solicit other tongues: Chaucer will 
give us the truth, that is Satire, covert and open: and Anster 
Fair: and Young: and it can come from hallowed fires, Cowper 
—‘“That sacred name gives ornament and grace,”—to Satire: the 
gentlest spirit has need to wield the iron scourge: the Christian 
philosopher we find one of the most bitter, the most whole- 
some, as well as the most loving of the caustic tribe: the saintly 
verse punishes like the fiery sword of cherubim—It is indeed 
almost impossible not to be a satirist—no great mind has missed 
being it—not Milton, nor Dante.—But for full exposition we go 
to the High Priest of all the Nine! That you may revel in the 
flowery realms of poetry,—as also, that in them lies “ Satire’s 
thorny road,” along which you must travel, Dryden makes 
evident. Inspiration, and the poet’s lyre, are matters of rare 
jest,—but the jesters will now learn that Helicon’s fountain can 
yield bitter waters, Macflecnoe, the Hind and the Panther, Relepo 
Lair, Absolom and Achitophel—those hymns come from Par- 
nassus. Beyond any doubt from Parnassus, The true spirit 
moves in the musical, rolling verse, in the sweep of passion, in 
the sudden silent suspension of the storm of thought,—in the 
neat turn of phrase, and the poignant expression, What free- 
dom, and self-reliance, and sustained power is there in him,— 
you feel at every point that he is one of the elect, who go on 
from conquest unto conquest. 


X. 
‘* His wind is more than the miraculous harp.” — Z¢mpest, Act ii., Se. 1. 

After Dryden, of course, comes Pope, for nature in all her 
ordinations is just. His pen, too, is dipped in Castalia’s stream: 
he sang Chaos and old night in strains wherein Satire nearest 
caught the epic tone. I look into his pages: nay, I but think of 
him—and what glorious lines appear, fresh as when first penned, 
fresh to my mind after a score of years as whe: first read. He 
put his all into a couplet. He is the very eye of satire. In him 
we have polish,—the perfect gloss: no fierce, untrimmed verses: 
all cool calculation: steadiness of pen, unerring aim—the deep, 
unmedicable wound, given by a bare bodkin. 
ONOC,—He should be your phoenix. In spite of his long 
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disease, his life, he transformed himself into the very Sylph of 
Fancy—and he became a Terror to all who took no delight in 
him. He gave you the amulet of Satire. 


“Yes, Lam proud : I must be proud to see 
Men not afraid of God, afraid of me. 


He laid bare the mean heart that lurked beneath a star or 
diamond pin: in his slightest breath the aspens quivered. He 
was broad and general, as well as personal: had at all life: 
showed how the just gods curse us with our prayers: and gave 
his word, too, on opinion :— 
“ Opinion gilds with varying rays 
These painted clouds that beautify our days,” 

TrRINC.—Yet not always generous was he, thou Arch-Scoffer, 
His was a termagant muse. He liberally canonised those who 
were no fools. But we are risen from the anarchy wrought by 
his spleen and refining phantasy: and, after all, we are weak 
enough to smile at his evil temper.—Who would wish to lose the 
silken web of his Satire, so claborate in all its parts, perfect as 
Arachne’s own masterpiece—who would lose it for the flies’ 
sake? 

Onoc.—Let him have his due by all means. He had some- 
thing of the divinity in him: a little, but a very god—mighty 
enough to allure—for Byron was his prophet. 

Arc. The worshipper was superior to his deity. Byron is 
greater than Pope in the largest attributes of the poet. In satire 
he has much that is prosaic and bald—pure bad temper in poor 
rhymes: but in his black mood, hatred is inspiration, and his 
scathing scorn and invective is rarely equalled, 


XI. 
“ Nothing afeared of what thyself did’st make, 
Strange images of death.”—Afacbeth, Act 1—Sc. 3. 
** It is but a fall of five feet after all: 
That cannot hurt ye.” —Festus, 

Onoc. Ha! you have taught me at least one book-trick,— 
and here it is to be played, once more. It is strange that Byron’s 
most scalding couplet has its match in the golden pages of 
Jeremy Taylor: strange, that the subject of death should be 
equally the jest of scurrilous poet and divine—’Tis well we have 
come upon this funereal theme. We may learn something. The 
King of Terrors, with timid hearts, has shared honours with 
heaven and deity: but he has been rudely handled by the 
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satirists; been laughed at: or, treated as a plaything, brought 
into our studies and drawing rooms. We learn to make it a 
pleasantry: our enemies find a power invoked from the charnel- 
house for their chastisement: they may have hardened themselves 
to the virtue that resides in trial, but they must tremble at the 
touch of the finger of The Anatomy. Death and Dr. Hernbrook 
—yes, the mortal scythe there cuts to the quick, and the “ eldrich 
laugh” palsies folly and feels her approaching end.—But we can 
drop wit, stifle mirth:—Go to the Beauty of Ferrara: hear the 
satirist over the proud one, who deemed she had immortal balm 
within her veins, and she was luxurious, beautiful—bear him 
over that decayed pleasure-house—her body—in which she had 
made the fine senses her summer joys—the satirist made the 
grave soil rack with rank fears—it opens the hot fountains of his 
anger that she who moved thus so intensely was cold and un- 
feecling—and in his o’er mastering indignation Andrea de Basso 
“smote up the heart of Ferrara as with an earthquake.”—A fit 
and forcible application: indeed, I should be not less sparing of 
the living—fashion has a cheap shibboleth “I dine late”—only 
not late enough I think: the hour should be midnight; for even 
a feast may have its appalling feature—at the last dinner given 
by friend Setebas, I saw the last of the matter, I saw the skeletons 
of the guests though skin and flesh—as they sate and talked, and 
ate and drank,—and the bony jaws chewed and chattered, and 
their knives knocked against the plates like bones, and skeleton 
hands raised the wine, and skulls drank it—and it would have 
run through the ribs—-but for their covering of flesh. 

Arc. Come, come—thou Social anarchist—shuddering hor- 
rors be not now our hopeless portion. We are living in a wise, 
happy day: the age of conservative virtue and many reforms, Awe 
affects the head, said Coleridge, but horror the stomach—We 
don’t want satire together at present. Let us support the 
human commentator on Basso’s Ode,—that the proud beauty 
need not have eternal torments because she was the cause of a 
few fugitive evils: let us revolt with him and healthy nature 
against the apotheosis of the horrible apparition. Come, at the 
bitter worst, it is not an unmixed evil—it must be a source of 
some satisfaction to friends to write one’s 

EPITAPH. 
— His day is done, 
— His race is run, 
His prize is won — 
Thank God, he’s gone, 
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Onoc. Just so, halcyon Arcangelo. But how happens it that 
thy mild musical voice frames such syllables as these. We are, 
indeed worth no better word. Man has been likened to many 
things, a forked radish, a beaver, and so forth—he is a pure 
lemming in his nature. Every one goes forward with his folly, 
—call it his pursuit—on—on—on—over and thro’ all things— 
till he reaches the Stygian Pool—that end which is Death to all 
who call it such—He deserves no better word than “He's gone;” 
—so I answer your sentiment. Ho, ho, let us be convivial: and 
for the Sand glass,—Ict us have the brimming bowl—and we'll 
drink with the Friend from the shades—give the health of the 
Grim Horror! For which we have a good toastmaster.—Ah, 
well, he’s gone, too, in the years of early manhood: but he had 
a healthy heart, and his memory—and shade is proper for the 
service of the Shadow. 

** Last night I left my door ajar, 
To-day I much repent it ; 


For there stepped One unto the floor 
Unbidden and unwonted. 


I'm Death” said he, ‘‘ I know,” said I, 
I know already, bless you, 


The merest babe could ne'er mistake 
That wondrous want of tissue. 


> *. ? . > 


At that we) rp tae (and as he bowed 
1 heard his backbone creaking ) 
I bowed in turn, and waiting stood 
To learn what he was sodiine. 
. . . + +o 
** Time's short,"’ says Death,— 
Time's short, we mus’n’t waste it, 
There's liquor in that cask of yours 
And, by the gods, I'll taste it.” 
I yielded, bade him sit: he sate, 
I Ig him drink ; he drank, too, 
At first draught / shook to see 
The depths the hquer sank to,” 
With one long shank he stirred the fire 
Then threw it o'er the other, 
And, ‘* Now we'll make a night,” said he, 
** My lanky friend and brother.” 


There is the suitable composed spirit: the poet sings his own 
cas¢e—a phase of his mortal illness which has been temporarily 
conquered by an opiate. 


XII. 
“ Of the great Danger that Sir Percivale was in from his horse.” 
— King Arthur—Part III.—Cap. 54. 


ARC. That is a legitimate, honest antidote to moping, melan- 
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choly, spectre-creating feelings. Salamander sprite! thou hast 
done humane duty: thou hast brought us to ruddy life again : 
when pure animal spirits puts down the ghostly fears—laugh at 
death’s mortal effect, “’tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as 
a church-door: but ’tis enough, ’t will serve.” 

We shall be off from black reflections as fast as Rosinante 
can carry a man, or Uncle Toby’s Hobby Horse, or that other 
one unchristened yet, on which sat and rode the doughty 
Hudibras—Here is a friend many have forgotton for awhile: 
nevertheless, one of exquisite wit: nevertheless, one who had an 
unfortunate consistency in word and life: the satirist himself 
satirised by life—Too true is it, for the matter is “clenched wi’ 
Scripture” by one of the sweetest of our hymnists. 


‘*While Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive, 
No generous patron would a dinner give. 
See him when starved to death, and turned to dust, 
Presented with a monumental Crust, 
The poet’s fall is here in emblem shown : 
He asked for bread, and he received a stone.” 

TRINC. So, ho! Pegasus carried us off there for a moment, 
—but we dismount: we don’t want any celestial adventures, let 
Pegasus and the wond’rous horse on which the Tartar King did 
ride scour cloud-land riderless so far as we are concerned : we 
shall not go fishing with nets to catch larks amongst the stars,— 
nay, neither for breeches nor for fun, shall we now cry ad astra / 
We do not lament that we are forlorn,—we do not deplore our 
miseries or the absence of skiey company and sport. We have 
now, as Jeremy Taylor would express it “ Satire made ambula- 
tory.” And we have a safe animal,—ho poetic creature all wings 
and fire: but a homely, British, soft-paced nag on which we can 
go complacently and delectably through the whole of the Para- 
dise of Fools—ride without trouble—speed is not our purpose, 


— ‘Authors having not 
Determined whether pace or trot ” 


at which we shall ride—our steed ambles—oftener walks through 
village and town, and into rooms, and amongst societies—and 
will willingly stop altogether whilst his owner knocks some ob- 
streperous, flatulent Opinion—or Opinion Speaker—on the pate. 


XIII. 


** My magic mantle.”— 7zmpest. Act I., Scene 2. 
** Five fiends have bten in poor Tom at once.”"—Zar. Act IV., Scene 1. 


Arc. Not less secure, and far more confidential, with encour- 
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aging supernatural power—supernatural, subtle, powerful in pro- 
portion to one’s envy and mischievousness—secret as one’s own 
sinfulness, is Asmodeus, Le Diable Boiteux—the Lame Devil :— 
he is the imp of my fancy. You see he is not of the hundred of 
Mephistophiles, although he is mis-shapen in the foot: he is a 
companionable devil, his is a more social lameness,—which,— 
provided his mantle doesn’t mysteriously turn into wings,— 
prevents his running away with us: all we have to do is to see 
that the robe doesn’t become full-blown miraculously, in a 
moment, like a magician’s flower,—and we shall be safe to the end 
of our inquisition. Nay, in the meanwhile Our Social goblin is 
the cleverest cheerest friend we can have. 

Onoc, There—hilarious Afrit—I go quite with you—Asmo- 
deus is just lame enough for a guide, philosopher and friend : has 
the proper levity for his business: he need not be buoyant 
cnough to be able to sweep cobwebs from the sky, but in the 
twinkling of an eye, he should be able to soar to the top of 
any chimney—and that he can—so with us all, 

When we cannot walk we must fly:—And how beautifully 
Asmodcus does his spiriting. He shows us the instruments and 
vessels of vice, not as strange bed-fellows, or chance wayfarers, 
but as intimates whose bosom secrets are open tous. We pay 
domiciliary visits under the guidance of this Spirit Detective. 
He is the Damon of Satire. Takes us to the street, to the 
very door of our enemy. He lets us know that in his own evil 
day there were men who would promise everything, in order to 
grant nothing: that they could give presents to ensure servitude: 
that plausible actions could come from infamous motives, I 
grant that seldom has so clever a spirit lurked in any bottle: 
and it is a pity he wrote so exclusively for his own age: we miss 
a chapter on Unconfined Mad People :—he touched on Universal 
Madness, but his heart fainted by the way. He gives “Several 
Originals—not without their Similitudes :” left us the vain hope 
that “the same men from time to time spring up again, only with 
different features "—as though it were possible we should see 
such avarice or envy again.—He makes us certainly suspect that 
of the idle, the treacherous—as well as of courtiers—we may ask 
—*“Was the man good for anything else?” that we may resent 
ourselves at times on those who take pleasure and repose from 


life, that the ways of Providence are just, and need not to be 
justified. 











SPIRIT AND MATTER. 


By QUARITANS. 





(Continued from page 560.) 


THERE is an idea now very generally accepted in the scientific 
and medical world that almost all general diseases, to which 
man, beasts, and plants are subject, spring from germs that by 
some means, either contact, inspiration, ingestion, or otherwise, 
find an entrance into the system, vitiate the circulation, and so 
set up fevers or attack special organs, or breed parasitical plants 
or animals in some particular tissue or all through the anatomy. 
The air we breathe, the water we drink, the food we eat, the 
rooms we inhabit, the clothes we put on, thus become the 
vehicles by which disease is propagated. A certain portion of 
this theory is demonstrably true and undeniable. A second 
portion is more doubtful, so far as the idea of germs goes, A 
third portion is utterly untenable, and should be discarded as 
quickly as may be found soundly practicable. 

When yeast is put into any saccharine solution of sufficient 
strength, and not too cold, heat and fermentation soon sct in, a 
thick spume and abundance of carbonic acid gas being thrown 
up. It is found that yeast is a species of plant that absorbs and 
assimilates the sugar, quickly comes to maturity, and propagates 
its species with marvellous rapidity, heating the fluid in these 
processes, generating alcohol in it, and ultimately becoming 
dormant, as permanent and siccable spume, when the supply of 
sugar is exhausted. That siccable spume is, a mass of yeast 
germs, and these will burst into a new round of activity when in- 
fused in fresh saccharine solution. 

Similarly, a single atom of variolous pus, when introduced 
into favourably circumstanced blood in a human body, originates 
a change in that blood, accompanied by fever and the formation 
of pustules charged with matter. This dries, becomes dormant, 
and again active when infused into fresh, predisposed, living 
blood. The analogy is complete, 
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It has already been pointed out that the organized matter, 
egested or not, of one individual is never proper food for another 
individual of the same species; and especially the egesta. If, 
from necessity or accident, the egesta of an individual, or of many 
individuals, are ingested more or less frequently by another 
individual of the species, this ingestion may at length, or at once, 
in favourable, predisposing circumstances, cause the origination 
of a diseased state in the blood, fluids, or tissues of the individual, 
and even bring about his organic death. But what need, here, is 
there to infer the existence of germs of that discase? As well 
suppose the germ of old age. 

The most common of all vehicles for the conveyance of egesta 
into the system of living individuals is the water they drink, 
The egesta so conveyed may be those of other individuals of the 
same species, and cannot but be deleterious in proportion to 
their quantity, or frequency of ingestion, and will sooner or later 
generate disease of some kind or degree ; but not necessarily by 
containing a germ or germs of that disease. The egesta may be 
those of individuals of a different species. Too much crude 
egesta is always hurtful. But, as all vegetable and animal food 
of vegetables and animals consists, in reality, in the egesta or 
egerenda of vegetables or animals, it is evident that the in- 
gestion of these is either beneficial or injurious according to 
their special qualities and quantities. It would, therefore, be 
as reasonable to talk of germs of health and vigour as of 
germs of disease existing in such egesta. Practically, no water 
exists on earth where plants and animals inhabit, that is not 
more or less largely imbued with egesta of many kinds. Plants, 
fishes, insects, birds, have their egesfa, as well as men and 
quadrupeds. Provided, then, ‘such egesta be not noxious, 
poisonous by their special nature, and be not in injurious 
quantities, water imbued with them is as wholesome as the 
circumstances of nature permit. Possibly, such water is more 

nourishing, more wholesome, than if it could be had perfectly 
pure, 

Come we now to the consideration of water in which are 
visible, to the naked eye or with the aid of the microscrope, 
no longer egesta or egerenda, but living organisms, animal, 
vegetable, or neuter, Such water is held by our water analysts 
to be unwholesome, poisonous, Continually are we terrorized 
by their reports that London water is found to contain living 
organisms, Those analysts and their terrorized clients, the 
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public, very commonly are fond of water-cresses and oysters. 
These are living organisms cultivated in water as delicacies 
for man’s table. Cresses are considered wholesome; oysters 
among the most nourishing kinds of food. If microscopic 
vibrilla and amezbz are poisonous or injurious, by all means 
let their quantities be diminished or totally eliminated. But, 
as one sprig of cress or one single oyster probably contains 
on its surface or in its stomach as many microscopic plants, 
animals, egesta and egerenda, as would be found in a ton of 
the worst London water, a little more moderation and dis- 
crimination in the reports of our analysts might, perhaps, not 
be misplaced. Let the various water purveying companies be 
kept fully up to the mark; let all riverside towns, villages, seats, 
villas, and manufactories, be strictly prohibited from polluting 
the streams from which men and beasts drink, and we may be 
content to know or to think that what is not avoidable is, per- 
haps, not very injurious, if not decidedly advantageous. 

In process of time the first glimmerings of mind become 
traceable; though it is difficult, if not impossible, to say that 
even the primary atoms of matter are not equally endowed with 
mind, though veiled in their neutrality, as is the special organ in 
man’s brain by whose operation he thinks or judges. They all 
judge unerringly in their degree ; they all conform unswervingly 
to the necessities of their being. Who shall say that gravity or 
attraction is not mind; that mind is not concerned when iron 
follows the magnet, or the magnetic needle the pole; that plants 
and flowers have no mind, and that it is not mind which makes 
their roots bury themselves and their leaves to expand to the 
light; that every animal obeys, not mind but instinct, when it 
does many things that put to shame the bulk of mankind ? 

But at first no special organ of mind existed, exists not yet in 
any species of plant, nor in many a species of the lower animals. 
Special organs of sense are traceable very low down in the species 
of animals; they may hereafter be more widely traced among | 
plants than they are yet clearly known to exist. At first, nerves 
only perform the function of special perception, for general percep- 
tion is in all matter in one form or other. Ganglions come 
next to receive and distribute sensations or a knowledge of their 
occurrence, Then a brain is found, doubtless with more highly 
differentiated powers, This increases in complexity in the more 
highly qualified species; and at length in man; a power of 
abstraction, together with a moral sense, begins to dawn, the very 
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germs of which may be taken to constitute the essential differ- 
ence between a human and a non-human organism, between 
reason and instinct. Endless are the degrees of development of 
the endless branches of these two faculties in the different 
human races; and most probably never have been, never will be 
exactly alike in any two individuals of any race or races, any 
more than their bodily bulk, form, organs and features. From 
perception, memory and abstraction, mental composition has 
been possible ; and hence have arisen conjectures, imaginations, 
beliefs and religions, as also the imitative arts and the far more 
abstruse deductive and inductive sciences, that have helped to 
strengthen or to dissolve the bands which in a greater or less 
nearer or more remote degree unite together the various races of 
mankind. Inspiration, whether in art, science, or religion, is but 
the final outcome of anage,a highest specialization in a leader 
of mankind, of a branch of the original endowment of percep- 
tion of necessity possessed from the first by every atom of the 
pristine, neutral, ever living, ever active matter. 

Superior organisms, whether neutral, vegetable or animal are 
but multiples, probably always with differentiation, of lower or 
the lowest organisms. Even man, the highest of all begins his indi- 
vidual existence, as was before observed of all organisms, as a mere 
atom in a special organ of his mother. After becoming recog- 
nizable there as a special existence, he undergoes manifold tem- 
porary changes of substance, size, form, complexion, and place, 
while yet a mere atom to uninformed eyes, ere he is prepared and 
fitted to meet in another organ a second element, without which 
his living organization would there terminate. Uniting with 
that second element, and casting off all but the one now com- 
bined atom, a new phase of growth and differentiation sets in. 
In order to this both elements are necessary, both are equally 
needed, equally potent, equally active, equally living. They too 
enter into combination for the production of one sole really new 
being, continuous with cach, but resembling neither in essentials. 
Their combination may be likened for illustration to the combi- 
nation of oxygen and hydrogen in producing water. But unlike 
these they combine into one sole germinal atom only ; for they 
climinate, egest the whole remainder of their temporary sub- 
stances cre the newly-formed atom begins to assimilate, grow and 
differentiate again in the new phase. Separated at length from 
his mother he enters upon his distinct outer life. 

As with man, so with every other known organism ; the second 
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clement above spoken of being sometimes supplied by a special 
organ within the one parent organism, and in other instances by 
the same kind of special organ possessed by a separate special 
organism. Special subsequent developments and modifications of 
one, more, or all the internal and external tissues and organs 
which proceed by growth for that compound atom, fit the indi- 
vidual thence resulting, to be a man, a beast, a plant, terrestrial, 
aquatic, or aerial, male, female, or androgynous. The fundamental 
plan is one and the same in every organised creature on earth. 
As all the unorganised substances known to us are, conceivably 
and probably, but so many modifications, differentiations of one 
sole fundamental matter, so also arz all organised substances 
conceivably, so many modifications, differentiations of one sole 
original organism, or, perhaps, more probably, from a class of 
pristinely dissimilar organisms. Matter, most probably, is not 
derived from one sole original atom, since unorganised matter 
has not the powers of assimilation, growth, and reproduction. 
It can only augment in bulk by accretion of particles extrancous 
to itself. Such particles have to be produced and conveyed to 
their place by an extraneous force or forces. There is, however, 
a link or links, known or suspected, which, in some measure, 
suggests a complete chain that may, in process of time be 
gradually discovered to fill up the chasm which as yet yawns 
between the growth of unorganised matter by external accrction 
and that of organised individuals by internal nutrition and assi- , 
milation. The process of crystallization has many peculiarities of 
internal arrangement of particles and of initiatory action. Some 
solutions crystallize much more readily and gradually than others. 
Some, on the contrary, refuse obstinately to form a first crystal ; 
but, this step once over, the whole mass of solution crystallizes 
rapidly. The angles at which crystals aggregate has something 
in common with the angles at which leaves and branches of 
plants stand in relation to one another. Attraction, repulsion, 
clectricity, magnetism, as well as greater or less need of air and 
light, have, probably, more or less to do with each class of 
phenomena, The same may be said of cuticular appendages in 
plants and animals. Hairs, prickles, fur, and feathers are close 
or sparse, densely packed or lightly approximated in different 
species, The very forms of plants, shrubs, and trees are mainly 
decided by the repulsion exercised on each other by their leaves. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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A Handbook to Political Questions of the Day. 
By Sypney C. Buxron. London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Tuts little manual presents the arguments on either side of the 
leading questions that occupy public attention in politics. Mr, 
Sydney Buxton refers in his preface to a somewhat similar work 
published by his father, Mr. Charles Buxton, M.P., in 1866, and 
such helps to the better understanding of these questions might 
with advantage appear from time to time. It is important that 
our national affairs should not be left entirely to professed poli- 
ticians, awakening only a languid interest in the minds of men 
in general, who are too busy with their private concerns to sift 
for themselves the grounds of opinion in public matters. Such 
a work as the present is intended to condense and clarify the 
“matériel” of politics, so that all persons of ordinary intelligence 
can apprehend the for and against of every burning question. 
The range of subjects here brought before us includes Church 
and State, National Education, Reform, Land Laws, Liquor 
Laws, Taxation, Capital Punishment, Flogging, Sunday Open- 
ing of Museums, Marriage with Deceased Wife’s Sister, and 
Ireland. In most cases the chapters open with a paragraph 
setting out the present aspect of the matter in hand, and the 
proposed measures for its alteration, and this is followed by 
what may be called the briefs for the prosecution and defence, 
these being divided into numbered sections. The two prime 
requisites in the work Mr. Buxton has undertaken are fairness 
and lucidity, and it must be said he has shown himself fully 
qualified for his task. His Handbook will be of use to the large 
body of people who have the hazy notions of politics derived 
from desultory newspaper reading and the floating talk of the 
day, and who are ashamed to own that to them Local Option is 
a mystery, and Distress and Hypothec sounds signifying nothing. 
But Mr. Buxton’s manual goes beyond the imparting of infor- 
mation, its value is great as a thought-making book. It is 
impossible to open it anywhere without finding that the bare 
verbal propositions lead, as they are intended to lead, to a 
better appreciation of what is involved in them, to our digging 
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deeper after central ideas. For example, in the first subject, 
Disestablishment, we meet with the following argument :— 

1. “That as all men are not religious, while all are equally 
desirous to be protected by the State, it should not mix up its 
civil and its religious functions, but should be purely secular.” 

This statement at once shows that the real point at issue is 
whether the State should have any religious function, the fact that 
all men are not religious weighing nothing as against such func- 
tion if it can be held to be in itself a good. All men are not 
patriotic; yet it is a duty of the State to recognise patriotism 
and to reward it with honours and dignities. All men have not 
an appreciation of Science or of Artistic beauty ; yet it is clearly 
the province of a government to encourage Science and Art; 
thousands of Englishmen would as soon look upon bare brick 
walls as upon the finest creation of architecture, but it was the 
duty of the State to disregard their lack of taste and to provide 
a handsome and stately edifice for the Law Courts, To correct 
the shallow reasoning of the argument given, we have only to 
affirm that the State as well as the individual should aim at an 
ideal perfection, and therefore it cannot exclude the acknowledg- 
ment of religion in the form best suited to its civilisation; it is 
taking a low view of the State to limit its functions to a care for 
the physical well-being and ruly conduct of its members, The 
most cultivated thought of the day views the existing Church of 
England as a “ Society for promoting goodness,” most worthy by 
reason of its comprehensiveness, its superiority to the sects in 
culture, in the power of reconciling its historic faith with modern 
thought, to retain its position; and when we read that it is 
alleged by those who seek for Disestablishment, that “ If dissen- 
ters were relieved from an irritating injustice, and churchmen 
deprived of a position of superiority, religious differences would 
lose their sting, and social exclusiveness would be diminished,” 
we cannot look with much confidence to such a result, as the 
removal of privileges would not affect the inherent difference 
between the tone of the Church and that of Nonconformity. 
No portion of the Handbook is more timely than that which 
treats of Irish affairs. What is meant by “Home Rule” is ac- 
curately defined, as also the various projects for re-settlement of 
the Land Laws; which in plain terms may be described as more 
or less plausible schemes for the confiscation of landed property, 
sct afloat by Irish agitators. The upshot of these modest de- 
mands as embodied under the heading “Tenant Right of 
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Purchase,” is that the Tenants would have the power of evicting 
all Landlords, good or bad, on payment of some portion of the 
purchase-money, to be advanced by the State! The repayment 
of this advance would commence five years after the actual 
transfer, and it may be imagined that the new creditor would 
scarcely fare better than the old when the unwelcome moment 
of refunding arrived. The proposal for “ Expropriation of Land- 
lords” brings home to us the fact that democracy and despotism 
are very near akin in disregard for individual rights. Ahab im- 
proved the obnoxious owner of the land he coveted off the face 
of the earth: milder measures, however, will satisfy the tenant- 
farmer of Ireland, who simply wishes to “expropriate” the lord 
of the soil, relieve him of his property, force him to yield up his 
place with its duties, obligations, and privileges, and to become a 
superfluous member of society. Englishmen are anxious to re- 
move the legitimate grievances of Ireland, but will hardly consent 
to the arbitrary suppression of a whole class of men who have as 
much claim to consideration and justice as those who clamour 
for their extinction. Mr. Buxton gives a brief recapitulation of 
the Irish Land Act of 1870, together with the resolution carried 
in 1879, and he proceeds to state the various proposals for giving 
effect to the latter, of which “Fixity of Tenure” under certain 
limitations, is the least injurious to existing interests. As the 
pacification of Ireland must be for some time to come the most 
anxious of our domestic questions, it is incumbent on us to 
arrive at the clearest possible understanding of the difficulties 
we have to deal with; hatred of lawlessness and violence must 
not blind us to the real distresses of the offenders, neither must 
we bid for a cheap popularity at the expense of justice. To hold 
the balance will be a hard task, and the Government should be 
supported in it by the earnest endeavours of the whole nation 
without respect of party. 

To turn to a more agreeable subject, we must commend to our 
readers the summary given by Mr. Buxton of the “Sunday 
Opening of Muscums” question. All rational argument is 
clearly in favour of such opening, the opposition to the enjoy- 
ment of pictures and other works of art and interest on a Sunday, 
being based purely on a, misconception in the minds of many 
excellent persons as to the religious obligations involved. This 
opposition is stated fairly in the following terms :— 


1. “ Tha. it would be contrary to the Divine injunction to rest 
on the Sabbath.” 
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Now the Jewish Sabbath or seventh day is observed in the 
letter by no Christians, and its abolition is amply justified by the 
teaching of the New Testament. It was, however, the local and 
temporary phase of a principle inherent in Nature itself, and as 
old as creation, when the great laws of Work and Rest were for 
ever established. The local ordinance has vanished, but the 
principle remains, and has never been repudiated, save by the 
unpractical visionaries of the French Revolution, who speedily 
found themselves obliged to restore it in another shape, Reli- 
cious worship comes first in the occupations of the one day when 
the toil and turmoil of the week are hushed; but few human 
beings are so constituted that they can spend all their hours of 
rest in the offices of religion, and the attempt to put force upon 
them by cutting off all other sources of innocent happiness has 
resulted only in a dire stagnation, vacancy, and ennui. It is far 
better to recognise frankly that a burden too heavy to bear has 
been laid upon English people, especially on the poorer classes, 
whose homes offer so little of brightness and beauty, and whose 
only alternative is, in great cities, a walk along the dreary streets, 
Rest and recreation or making new after the exhaustion of 
labour and care, take different forms; a few hours’ gardening, or 
a ramble in the woods, to the brain-worker, might be the truest 
refreshment for mind and body; the mechanic, the shopman, the 
needlewoman, the various toilers in our great towns, need the 
stimulus and delight that comes from art, and lift their dull 
lives into a region of purest pleasure. It is allowed that museums 
and picture galleries have an elevating effect on the masses; and 
none who have watched them on one of their rare holidays, for 
example, at Bethnal Green, when Sir Richard Wallace lent his 
matchless collection, can doubt their eagerness to see, and readi- 
ness to appreciate, the treasures placed before them. If it be 


indeed true, that 
** To look on noble forms 


Makes noble through the sensuous organism 

That which is higher,” 
it is a sinful waste of means within our grasp to shut the doors 
of our public galleries to the working classes on the only day 
when they are free to use them. The Horticultural and Botani- 
cal gardens might open their exquisite store of natural loveliness 
to those who have so little that is lovely in their lives; our parks 
might echo to the strains of the military bands, the listless dreari- 
ness of the British Sunday might give place to a pure’ and 
reasonable cheerfulness. There is no doubt that religion has 
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suffered from the attempt to make it a bugbear, and the wisest 
among the clergy are breaking free from the after-gloom of 
Puritanism, with which their Church properly has nothing in 
common, and countenancing the movement that will make 
Sunday, in truth, a “ day of rest and gladness.” 

Enough has been said to show that this little manual gives 
ample food for thought, and we cordially recommend it to all 
who honestly desire to examine both sides of the question on the 
chief topics of the day. It is not given to every one to know 
everything even in this age of advanced progress, and sucha 
book of reference as Mr. Buxton has given us will be useful to 
the student of politics, whatever his own leanings may be. 





La Belle Marie; a Romance of the Cornish Coast. By Rosa MACKENZIE 
Kett_e, Author's Edition. London: James Weir, 283, Regent 
Street. 

This story opens with the murder of Captain Fleming, the 
unsteady, poor relation of Lord Boscawen, who, having married 
beneath him, retires to a farmhouse in the wilds of the Cornish 
moors, the property of his noble cousin. Mrs, Fleming is pretty, 
but vain and foolish, and mischief is lurking even in these soli- 
tudes, in the person of Colonel St. Erme, a courtly soldier, 
brother to the Rector of the neighbouring seaport. Fleming, 
who is known to be excited with drink and jealousy, is seen en- 
gaged in an altercation with the Coloncl near the brow of the 
cliff one evening, and next day his corpse is found on the beach 
below. The evidence is strong enough to convict St. Erme of 
the murder; the Crown, however, mitigates the punishment, in 
the absence of direct proof, to transportation for life. This 
opening of the story must be dated about the beginning of the 
present century ; the action is then carried on twenty years, and 
introduces us to an exciting time at the little village of Lezant, 
the celebrated smuggling vessel, Za Belle Marie, having just 
arrived, and the whole population being astir. A young French 
girl, Reine Helier, has made the passage from Brittany in the 
Belle Marie, and is bound for the Grange, the house once occu- 
pied by the unhappy Fleming, and now tenanted by his former 
bailiff, Jean Helier, who has also stepped into his master’s shoes 
by marrying the widow. At the date of the novel, smuggling 
was rife upon our coasts, and the coves and caverns of Cornwall 
were the scenes of many a daring run and many a conflict ending 
in bloodshed, The people of the seaboard village were all 
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smugglers at heart if not in deed, and it was held little disgrace 
in a gentleman to favour the “ free-traders;” it seems a matter 
of course that Lance Fleming should turn from his dilapidated 
home, his melancholy mother and moody step-father, to a pur- 
suit so tempting to a bold spirit. It is a dreary household that 
the French kinswoman finds at the Grange; some awful 
memory seems to brood over it, driving away all cheerfulness ; 
it may be in part the shadow of long-past sin and sorrow, for 
some of the country people remembered still that the old Lord 
Boscawen had in his gay youth brought there another foreign 
cuest, there were even whispers of a private marriage, but the 
beautiful young Frenchwoman disappeared with her child on the 
night of the fire that destroyed a portion of the house; some 
said she had perished in the flames, others that she had escaped 
to hide her misery in her own country. It was said that un- 
earthly voices and: sounds were heard within the old walls, and 
the place had borne a very evil reputation since the murder of 
its last inmate. 

La Belle Marie is watched for by the revenue cutter under 
command of Richard St. Erme, called Osborne, the son of the 
convicted Colonel, who has been educated in Brittany under a 
name not his own, and kept at a distance by his uncle, the 
Rector. Since the fate of his brother, the clergyman has been a 
blighted man, dreamy, heart-broken, living among visions and 
fancies, scarcely sparing any affection for the innocent girl, his 
brother’s daughter, who shares his home, Richard, during his 
Brittany days, has become attached to Reine Helier, but his 
business of hunting down the smugglers leaves him little time to 
pursue his affaire de ceur ; we have some exciting chronicles of 
the game at hide-and-seek played between the Cur/ew under the 
brave lieutenant, and the smuggling schooner and its master, the 
Dutch Captain Mohr. This Mohr is an unusual character for 
his trade, holding aloof from men, and having zsthetic tastes 
which lead him to hang his cabin with Bohemian glass and 
Japanese ware, and to install as its presiding genius a Flemish 
Madonna. At last the King’s officer succeeds in tracking Za 
Belle Marie on a dark night, when the little vessel is scudding 
before the wind to her appointed anchorage below Porth-Hern; 
but by timely warning from Lance Fleming, the schooner 
changes her course, making for the Devil’s Grip, the dangerous 
mouth of Lezant Harbour, and running in safely under the black 
cliffs, while the ill-fated Curéw is lured to destruction by false 
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lights, and dashed to picces on the dark iron coast beneath 
King Arthur's Castle. All hands perish, the Lieutenant alone 
being picked up on the beach, the life half-beaten out of him by 
the waves, and taken to receive a grudging hospitality at the 
Grange. The girl he loves is under the same roof with him, but 
is kept in ignorance of his presence, as Jean Helier—who is in- 
volved in the contraband trade—has a plan for getting the 
Captain of Za Belle Marie to ship the helpless man on board, 
and take him out of the way of telling tales. At sea it is easy 
to dispose of an inconvenient passenger, and no questions need 
be asked when once the “heavy-shotted shroud” is overboard, 
But the villain has reckoned without his host; Mohr arrives, and 
seems filled with strange compassion for his gallant adversary, 
reviving him from unconsciousness, and discovering to him that 
he alone can afford tidings of the unfortunate father, whose 
escape from the penal settlement he aided. Mary St. Erme has 
been warned by Lance Fleming, who, from a distance, worships 
her, that her brother lies at the Grange, and has found her way 
to his bedside ; the revelations of the smuggler raise her curiosity 
to the highest pitch, and something in his look and tone seems to 
revive faint memories of her childhood. Mohr refuses all ex- 
planation, except on condition that the brother will entrust 
himself to the Belle Marie ; the sister entreats that she may follow 
him there, and finally the Lieutenant is carried on board in a 
litter through the loncly woods. Necessity was certainly making 
the King’s officer acquainted with strange companions, but the 
longing to clear up a father’s fate overcame all other con- 
siderations, 

We cannot relate in detail how it was made evident that 
Gervase Helier, one of the “ French Brothers,” famous as smug- 
glers twenty years before, and identified in the popular mind 
with Captain Mohr—it being supposed that the change of name 
was adopted to avoid re-capture as an escaped convict—was no 
other than Lord Boscawen’s rightful heir. His mother had fled 
from the house where she had been cruelly neglected arid re- 
pudiated, with her child, a little girl, in her arms; and Gervase, 
the son of her sorrow, was born shortly afterwards in the home 
of Helier, a compatriot who had given her shelter. The little 
daughter grew up to become the wife of the son of the house, 
and their child was Reine Helier, the beloved of the Licu- 
tenant. Gervase was brought up as the foster-brother of Jean 
Helier, and as years passed on and it was impossible to wring 
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justice from Lord Boscawen, the young man was only known by 
the name of the Breton family. His career as a smuggler and 
consequent capture we have recounted. It was further believed 
that he had been on the coast with his vessel, and in communi- 
cation with his foster-brother at the Grange, at the time of 
Fleming’s murder, but no connection had been traced between 
the circumstances, 

The death of Lord Boscawen and of his next heir, opens the 
question of succession to the peerage, and papers are found in 
the recesses of the Grange, which establish beyond a doubt that 
Gervase is the legitimate son of the old nobleman, 

The mystery enveloping the so-called Mohr must be penc- 
trated, and a striking scene brings us to the death-bed of Jean 
Helier, where, in the presence of several witnesses—including the 
family steward and doctor—the smuggler declares that he is not 
Gervase Helier, but one who has received from him in his last 
moments the charge to reveal the real history of the crime that 
consigned Colonel St. Erme to a felon’s punishment. Mohr 
then forces from the dying Jean the confession that he it was 
who murdered Fleming, and the name of St. Erme is cleared 
from every stain of guilt. The Captain, in whom we must re- 
cognize the injured Colonel St. Erme, declines all further dis- 
closures, and we are led to infer that a life of suffering and 
lawlessness has broken all links with his former station and his 
native land. However, we gather that his son and daughter 
follow him to the legend-haunted province of Brittany, the 
former marrying his early love, Rene Helier, while the beautiful 
Mary St. Erme, whose recollection has been the guiding-star of 
her father’s stormy existence, becomes the wife of Lance 
Fleming, the new Lord Boscawen. 

It will be seen that the unravelling of a plot like this is no 
casy matter, and close attention is needed to follow its windings. 
The family connexions of Lord Boscawen alone considerably 
exercise the reader. It is certain that the interest never flags, 
nor are the problems of the story solved, up to the very last 
pages, and if there is a little difficulty in accepting some of the 
circumstances, this hardly lessens the merits of the story. It 
can scarcely be imagined that Jean Helier would fail to recog- 
nize the man who had been convicted of the crime of which 
the Frenchman was guilty; twenty years would not obliterate 
all likeness to his former self in a man who had attained the 
prime of life when the fatal event occurred. That the refined 
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gentleman, haughty and polished, should merge into the Dutch 
skipper, with his jargon of many languages, and his life of 
desperate risks and law-defiance, we must receive as a necessity 
of romance; it is almost Monte Christo reverting to Edmond 
Dantés. But the story, as a whole, hangs well together ; it is 
full of romantic incident, while the local colouring gives charm 
to the adventures, and forms the most appropriate background 
to the characters. “Arthur's country” is a fitting scene for 
romance ; the strangest occurrences are not out of harmony with 
the solemn moors, the deep wooded ravines with the noise of 
hidden waters falling into the granite Keeves, the black cliffs 
and desolate heights washed by the great Atlantic waves, Life 
in tue Cornish village is excellently drawn; that centre of 
society and business—the inn, with its shrewish landlady, and 
not very law-abiding frequenters, takes the place of a Greek 
chorus all through the book, and makes us acquainted with 
bygone events, and local comments on what is going on in the 
present. The Lieutenant's seizure of smuggled goods under- 
neath the apple-tree in Dame Brock’s garden, is a capital 
episode, and we suspect a true one. Altogether, the tone of the 
book is so absolutely healthy and vigorous that it strikes us the 
author has taken Scott as her model, and the attempt to follow, 
even at a distance, in such footsteps, deserves all praise. 





St. Martin's Summer, By Suincey Smirn, Author of “ His Last 
Stake,” &c., &c. Hurst and Blackett. 

This very readable novel is in several strata. Beginning thirty 
years ago, it introduces us to a set of pleasant young people, in 
whose fortunes we become interested, and when, in the course 
of events, some of these are matrimonially disposed of, and 
others apparently left on the shelf, we take a fresh start with a 
new generation of heroes and heroines. We suppose that the 
part of a “leading lady” must be allowed to belong to Catherine 
Courtenay, who certainly takes hold upon our sympathies from 
the first, when it is declared that “at fifteen she was not a pre- 
cocious hoyden with untidy hair and a flippant tongue; neither 
was she an adept in any of the new-fangled modes of flirtation 
the chief of which is, that the woman kindly takes all the trouble 
of the courtship off the hands of the man.” It must, however, 
be pointed out, that the “ Cometh up as a Flower” and “ Comin’ 
thro’ the Rye” type of girl, had hardly a licensed existence at 
the date when this story opens, and therefore the abstinence of 
Miss Courtenay from slovenliness, slang, and pronounced love- 
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making, is less remarkable than if she had been a product of the 
present day. The evil genius of Catherine’s existence is a dis- 
reputable brother, who blights his own prospects and _ his sister's 
life by committing a forgery, disappearing for a few years, only 
to return when his presence will create the greatest embarrass- 
ment. By the process of misunderstanding so well known to 
fiction, the somewhat dilatory lover, who has just made up his 
mind to propose, is led to believe that the unlucky brother is 
his rival, and goes off piqued and chilled, and ready to fall a 
prey to an extremely beautiful but evil-hearted woman, who is 
attracted by his rent-roll. Selfish, soul-less, violent at moments, 
as a woman of the people, Mrs. Vaughan yet contrived to 
retrieve her husband's affections by the magnetic power of her 
great beauty. While Vaughan is enjoying a domestic existence, 
at any rate not monotonous, Catherine Courtenay’s youth passes 
away without any changes other than the death of the objection- 
able brother, and of the aunt who has brought her up, and who 
leaves to her the possession of a small property and a pretty 
house near the cathedral town of W Another heroine 
now comes on the scene, and in describing her the author again 
deals a side-blow at prevalent heresies in art and manners. 
“ Dora Roland, in the sweet freshness of her youth, with brilliant 
beauty of face, and unstudied grace of form, was a living protest 
against the bold attempts now being made to thrust repulsive 
ugliness upon us as the highest form of art. Would these latter- 
day spoilers and libellers of the divine gift of beauty have dared 
to tell any man that to make Dora really lovely, all her brilliant 
colouring should be washed away, that the beaming eyes should 
become lustreless and full of unutterable woe, and the soft out- 
lines of her form lean, lank and haggard, as if the fresh, pure 
air of heaven had never been breathed into the cramped lungs, 
or nourishing food tasted by the pallid lips? But, happily, in 
spite of paint and powder, horrible cosmetics, and abominable 
hair dyes, in spite of the lath and plaster so liberally used to 
hide the deficiencies of nature, and in spite of the new crusade 
preached by a few fanatics against the beauty of youth and 
health and vivid colouring, we have still amongst us some lovely 
women.” Dora Roland is a taking creature, natural, innocent, 
fascinating ; not so cold and calculating as to be placed beyond 
the possibility of getting into a scrape; but too honest and loyal 
not to come out of it with flying colours. How she is loved by 
Henry Vaughan, the son of Miss Courtenay’s former admirer, 
and how that. chaaaning, ly, OSIM SP ae eee 
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consoles the disconsolate, and is the good angel of every one 
all round, we leave it to the reader to find out. In the end, 
Mr. Vaughan the elder, who is by this time a widower, exem- 
plifies that not over-true proverb “en revient toujours,” and 
finding his old love not only constant but still endowed with 
good looks, persuades her to take pity on his loneliness, and to 
believe that although midsummer be over and autumn close at 
hand, “before dreary winter sets in there is St. Martin’s Summer, 
the sweetest season of the year.” In this bare outline we have 
made no mention of the numerous secondary characters who 
agreeably fill the pages of the story. The episode of Louise 
Courtenay, the young lady of advanced opinions, who tried hard 
to be a strong-minded woman, but was ignominiously converted 
to a more common-place destiny, is decidedly amusing and well- 
told. It must, however, be objected that both social and artistic 
theories are considerably ante-dated ; that it is not the cant of 
five-and-twenty years ago which is aptly signalised in the title 
of a pamphlet on the “ Many-Sidedness of the Moral Idea in 
connection with the Gymnastics and Music of Ancient Greece,” 
or the taste of that epoch which was characterised by black 
ceilings, grey-green dados, and fifteenth century chairs and 
tables. It isa pity that those chapters are not transplanted to 
the latter portion of the book, where they might figure with 
more verisimilitude. It may also be noted that Mr. Ruthven 
could hardly have come to W—— as the “ bishop’s curate ;” and 
that although the notion of an archdeacon, whispering soft no- 
things, in a curly hat and gaiters is entertaining enough, it must 
be looked upon as rather a glaring abuse of episcopal patronage 
when we find this dignitary—“a good-looking young man, with 
dark curling hair”"—to be the bishop’s eldest son. He is evi- 
dently an archdeacon unattached; for we discover that his 
spiritual functions are exercised at a fashionable proprietary 
chapel in London, where “exquisite masses are sung morning 
and evening,” under the presidency of the seductive archdeacon, 
who acts as ¢mpresario to this attractive “Sunday Popular!” 
We are aware that something of the kind is to be found in 
London, but, unless we are greatly mistaken, the presiding 
clergyman derives his ecclesiastical style from a former colonial 
appointment, and we believe he is now at liberty to indulge his 
erratic tastes as a free-lance—these not being altogether ap- 
proved by old-fashioned authorities. 

“St. Martin’s Summer” needs a few minor corrections, but it is 
written in a fresh and pleasant style, and is really worth reading. 



























A NOVEL. 


By Mrs. HERBERT DAVY. 


AUTHOR OF “ UNDER THE Rose,” &c. 


“‘ The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the poet’s dream.” — Wordsworth, 


PRELUDE. 


AN ebony and silver casket stands before me as I write these 
lines, fresh and bright as when it left its maker’s hands. 

In it are four divisions, satin-lined: the first contains a faded 
sprig of heather, the next a diamond ring, the third is vacant— 
there a memory alone reposes which has no outward sign; and 
in the fourth—a curl of golden hair. 

I take these to symbolise four seasons in the life of a girl 
whose story I am about to tell you. While doing so, I intend 
making few comments of my own, but here, at the outset, would 
observe that she of whom I write was not brought up between 
the two straight walls of conventional propriety, and therefore 
the exercise of a little of that Christian charity which has so 
many professors, but, alas! so few exponents, will be necessary 
to judge fairly one whose greatest faults were wrought through 
ignorance, with no desire to err. 

If my tale find any readers, they will probably be composed 
of two classes—those who comprehend it, and those who do not. 
To the former it is—Truth ; to the latter—Romance. 

With these few words of explanatory preface, I commence at 
once the story of Anah’s life. 
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A SPRIG OF HEATHER 


CHAPTER I. 
** With eyes full of sacred imaginings of things which are not.”—Rushin. 


The twelfth of August, 1872. Sunshine of an almost tropical 
fierceness pouring down on the Yorkshire moors, and a large 
party of sportsmen returning to Lyddon Castle at the close of a 
splendid day's sport. 

Two of the gentlemen are walking a considerable distance in 
the rear of the party. Of these, one is Lord Lyddon—a pale, 
delicate looking young man of some six or seven and twenty 
years ; and the other, Ernest Dacre, a fine specimen of a young 
Englishman, tall, straight, and muscular, with a somewhat mili- 
tary bearing; his features are refined and cleanly cut, his com- 
plexion clear, and the genera! expression of his countenance 
indicative of easy-going, cheerful good-nature; he appears to be 
on the best of terms with himself and all the world, and his lips 
—cever ready to break into a sunny smile—are shaded, but not 
hidden, by a brown moustache. 

“T'll bet anybody what they like we have made the biggest 
bag in Yorkshire, Lyddon, and that you and I have done the 
most to fill it!” exclaimed Mr. Dacre, enthusiastically. 

“We have done very well,” remarked Lord Lyddon, more 
calmly. “ But you are limping, what is the matter, Dacre ?” 

“I gave my foot a nasty twist just now jumping across that 
marsh. Don’t mind me, go on and join the rest, and I'll come 
on by slow degrees. In fact, I think it would be best to sit 
down a minute or two, and perhaps the pain will go off.” And 
as he spoke he threw himself upon the short, fine turf, laying his 
loaded gun carefully beside him. 

Lord Lyddon, nothing loth to rest, sat down beside his friend, 
and for a few minutes watched the sun, like a great red ball of 
fire, rapidly descending behind a hill of heather, leaving in the 
heavens those dazzlingly gorgeous colourings which in England 
are always to be seen in the greatest perfection of brilliancy in 
the northern counties. 

“Grand sunset !” remarked Ernest Dacre presently. “Fancy 
a painter attempting to paint that, or a poet stringing verses out 
of his poor brain to describe it, when you can have the whole 
thing there to look at!” 
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“It speaks to some;” answered Lord Lyddon, “others perhaps 





require those interpreters you mention 

“By Jove! I believe there’s a covey of young birds over there, 
Is your gun loaded, Lyddon?” “No? Well mine is, and I 
may as well give them the remaining barrel,” 

The birds rose as he finished speaking—too far off for any 
stray shot to hit them; but Mr. Dacre fired notwithstanding, 
almost ere they had left the ground. “Confound it!” he cried, 
“T’ve missed them,” 

The words had. scarcely passed his lips, when an ejaculation 
of the greatest astonishment escaped him. He stood transfixed, 
as though scarcely believing what he saw was real, as a young 
girl, who had been reclining among the heather—startled by the 
report of the gun so near her—rose, and appeared suddenly 
before him. 

She looked as though just aroused from the deepest slumber, 
or from some day-dream wherein all sublunary things had been 
forgotten. She was dressed as simply as any “village maiden,’ 
her graceful form adorned the plain holland gown she wore. A 
head, crowned by a ruffled coronet of dusky hair, through which 
the sunlight showed some golden gleams, was set upon a neck 
which bore it proudly; and from out the loveliest face that ever 
Eve transmitted to her children, shone two eyes deep and 
fathomless, and mellow with the look that darkest purple 
pansies have—to nought else can I liken them. Eyes that ex- 
pressed a thousand different things, and all things well; they 
could look up at a star in distant ether, and the gaze would be 
the wrapt wonder of a child. While you wasted words in ex- 
pressing what you desired to say, those eyes would bewilder you 
by speaking to your very soul, and by a single glance would tell 
to your inner consciousness what words were weak or powerless 
to utter, 

Of such eyes there are not many in this world of ours—and I 
say ‘tis well. 

Lord Lyddon had risen quickly to his feet as the girl ap- 
peared, 

“Anah Hirst! what brings you here?” he asked, in a tone 
expressive of as much displeasure as surprise. 

She paused for a moment before replying. She looked from 
one to the other of the young men, then said quictly— 

“I was lying down among the heather. Perhaps I was asleep 
—I do not know; but the gun startled me.” 
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“You were very near being shot, Anah; you might have 
known we were on the moor to day.” 

“Perhaps. But I forgot, my lord; at least——” she blushed, 
and said no more. 

“Good heavens !—If I had hurt you!” exclaimed Dacre, going 
up to her, and looking at her with such evident admiration as 
made her droop her eyes and blush still more. 

“The girl has no business here,” said Lord Lyddon severely. 
“Don't let this occur again,” he added, turning to her and speak- 
ing admonishingly, but, at the same time, not unkindly. 

“IT am sorry,” was all she said, and turned to go. 

“But, Lyddon,” cried Mr. Dacre excitedly, “I might have 
killed her—I was firing low—the shot must have gone close over 
her head. Can you ever forgive me?” he asked, pulling off his 
shooting cap and putting forth a detaining hand, and thus com- 
pelling her once more to turn and look at him. 

This time her beautiful face was wreathed in smiles, the eyes 
cloquent with happy laughter. 

“Yes, sir, for you did not hurt me; even if you had——” and 
then with a merry rippling laugh—the sweetest music he thought 
he had ever heard—she bowed her head slightly, and turning, 
walked quickly from the spot. 

“Who is she? What is she? You know her?” cried Mr. 
Dacre impetuously, as she vanished out of hearing. 

“ She is the niece of my old nurse,” was the laconic answer. 

“But surely——” 

“Yes. I know quite well what you infer. That girl-has been 
brought up—unfortunately for herself—considerably above her 
position. My mother, for one, has taken more notice of her than 
has done her any good, and the old clergyman—a worthy man 
but mistaken—has combined to do the same. She is a beautiful 
girl there is no denying, but peculiar, and—I must own—owing 
to fortuitous circumstances, hers is a painfully anomalous posi- 
tion. But come, let us dismiss the subject, Dacre.” 

“Confound this foot of mine! It must be a couple of miles 
or so yet to the Castle? Upon my honour, I don’t believe I can 
get along much further; there’s a place looks like a keeper's 
cottage—I might goin and take off this boot. Perhaps I can 
borrow an casy slipper.” 

At this suggestion Lord Lyddon looked as he felt, excessively 
annoyed ; but, in common courtesy he could not possibly urge 
his visitor to walk on in the pain which it was evident he was 
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suffering, when there was a cottage close by where he at all 
events might rest. Putting from him, therefore, his own private 
rcasons of objection to the proceeding, he tapped at the door of 
the cottage, and asked authoritatively, “Mrs, Hirst, are you 
there?” 

A woman old in years, but with the ruddy hue of health upon 
her cheek, came forward with some knitting in her hand, 

“My friend has sprained his foot,” continued the young lord, 
“and is coming in to take off his shooting boot. Do you think 
you can find him an old easy slipper to walk home in?” 

“ Ay, I’m fair sure on’t,” answered the old woman promptly, 
curtseying to both gentlemen. “ Sit ye ways down in t’ parlour, 
and mak yerseln at hoam like, while I gan an’ seek t’ slipper. 
Ay, dear, dear, but it mun be sair bad,” she remarked, as she 
caught sight of the swoollen ancle, for Mr. Dacre, in haste to 
relieve the pain, had cut the lacing of his boot with his penknife, 
and torn the silk sock from his foot. “Ye'’d best have ’t bathed 
i’ some warm watter. I’se gettin’ t’ kettle on.” 

And she bustled out, and in a very few minutes returned with 
a bath of warm water, in which Mr. Dacre at once placed the 
injured foot, and the slipper in question was laid on the floor 
beside him. 

“ Ye'll tak a coop o’ tay, my lord, ye an’ yer friend? My niece 
Anie’s oot, but she'll be hoam in no time now.” 

Mr. Dacre started, and looked up quickly; the hot blood 
rushing into his face, which owing to the pain he was suffering 
had been very white the moment before. 

“Your niece—is it possible?” he asked quickly of the woman, 
but he failed to note how at the question a strangely embarrassed 
and suspicious look came across her face. “I ask, because I 
nearly shot a girl just now.” 

“Mrs. Hirst,” said Lord Lyddon interposing, “you really 
must speak to Anah, She had no business to be straying over 
the moor to-day. She was lying down in the heather. Mr, 
Dacre only missed shooting her by a few inches; he was firing 
at some young birds just as they rose on the wing.” 

“ Ay well! ‘a miss is as good as a mile, they say. Anyhow 
I hope t’ will be a lesson t’ our Anie, She's fair ower venture- 
some ; bless ye, I’ve no control over her—none!” 

“ All I can say is, you ought to have.” 

At this moment the door opened, and the subject of their 


conversation entered. She stood still and looked at the group 
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in some surprise; her eyes glistened, her cheek flushed, and she 
was turning away, when Mrs. Hirst cried out in her high pitched 
voice :— 

“Gan int’ t’ kitchen, honey, and see after t’ tay. These gentle- 
men ‘ll be main glad o’ a coop, sure/y.” 

And so it proved, for a few minutes’ later they were all seated 
at a table in the kitchen, at which Anah presided, pouring out 
the tea, 

“This is a very good cake,” observed Lord Lyddon, with a 
kind patronising smile at Anah, as though he would make up 
for any little displeasure he had evinced towards her before. 
“You must show them some day how to make it, when you 
come up to the castle. I think I’ve heard it is called ‘ Singin’ 
hinny’ in Northumberland, and it is baked on a large flat piece 
of iron called a girdle, is not it?” 

“Yes, But—I never made any; not even this,” she answered 
shyly. 

“T should think not, indeed! exclaimed Mr. Dacre; and they 
were the first words since entering the cottage he had addressed 
directly to Anah, though he had scarcely removed his eyes from 
the girl’s face. “I should think not! were those hands intended 
to bake cakes, were those fingers meant to do anything, except 
to wear rings and play on the piano?” 

And laughing a gay laugh, he looked round the little room as 
though he expected to see there the instrument in question. 

A wonderfully pleased expression crossed Anah’s face, but 
she drooped her head, as she met his enquiring gaze. 

“ No, I cannot play the piano,” she replied half sadly,“I can 
do nothing.” 

“An’ them's t’ truest words as ever she spak, gentlemen,” 
remarked old Mrs. Hirst, nodding her head over her tea cup. 
“She's nowt but ornament, I doubt—our lass; an’ my lady’s to 
thank for that (saving your presence). Eh dear! so long as she’s 
well an’ happy, an’ good—them’s t’ main things. An’ t’owld 
parson, he says——” 

But she was obliged to address the remainder of her talk ex- 
clusively to Lord Lyddon. Mr. Dacre showed too plainly that 
he had no wish to hear about the parson ; his whole thoughts 
being concentrated upon the beautiful girl before him. 

He was startled, bewildered; and his admiration was too 
sudden and too genuine to allow of him trying to conceal it. 
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Presently he pushed back his chair, and enquired earnestly, 
“ Have you had your picture painted?” 

“No,” she answered shyly, for she saw plainly his looks of 
admiration. 

“ By Jove, I wish I were an artist, 1 would ask you to sit to 
me! I say old lady,” he continued, raising his voice to Mrs, 
Hirst as though he thought she might be deaf, “ it would make 
a fellow's fortune to paint a picture of your niece. I know the 
very man. I'll bring him down 

“TI beg ye’ll do nowt o’ t’ sort, sir. Her face is her fortun’, an’ 
I’m not for havin’ it made her mésfortun’, which it will be like 
enough, if ye talk that gait before t’ lass. Don’t ye mind him, 
honey. He nubbut flaturs ye, an’ mebbe he’s makin’ game o’ ye 
all t’ time.” 

The girl’s face ‘crimsoned, and her eyes filled with tears of 
mortification. Mr. Dacre saw, and with an angry look towards 
the old woman, reached out his hand, and on the impulse of the 
moment gently pressed that of the young girl as it rested on the 
table, while the kindly light that shone from his eyes reassured 
her, and she smiled at hirn gratefully. 

Lyddon at once rose, saying as he did so, “Come, Dacre, if 
you can walk at all, we may as well be making a start.” And 
wishing a hasty good-bye to Mrs, Hirst, he walked quickly from 
the room. 

Mr. Dacre was thus compelled, most reluctantly to depart. 
He, however, managed to linger a few moments behind his 
friend. It is true his foot hurt him, and on the doorstep he 
made it the excuse to pause, stoop down, and readjust the 
borrowed slipper. Raising his head again, he encountered those 
wonderful eyes bent on him. The girl was by his side in a 
moment in answer to his look. 

“ What is it, sir? Do you wish to speak to me?” 

“We did not say good-bye.” He held out his hand, she 
placed hers in it, and he holding it still, continued: “ Your 
name is Anah ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“It is the most beautiful name I ever heard, and you are the 
most beautiful——” 

“Oh, don’t; please don’t!” she cried, her face covered with 
blushes, and playfully putting her hands over her ears. 

“IT must see you again charming Anah. When?” 
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in some surprise; her eyes glistened, her cheek flushed, and she 
was turning away, when Mrs. Hirst cried out in her high pitched 
voice :— 

“Gan int’ t’ kitchen, honey, and see after t’tay. These gentle- 
men ‘Il be main glad o’ a coop, sure/y.” 

And so it proved, for a few minutes’ later they were all seated 
at a table in the kitchen, at which Anah presided, pouring out 
the tea. 

“This is a very good cake,” observed Lord Lyddon, witha 
kind patronising smile at Anah, as though he would make up 
for any little displeasure he had evinced towards her before. 
“You must show them some day how to make it, when you 
come up to the castle. I think I’ve heard it is called ‘Singin’ 
hinny’ in Northumberland, and it is baked on a large flat piece 
of iron called a girdle, is not it?” 

“Yes, But—I never made any; not even this,” she answered 
shyly. 

“I should think not, indeed! exclaimed Mr. Dacre; and they 
were the first words since entering the cottage he had addressed 
directly to Anah, though he had scarcely removed his eyes from 
the girl's face. “I should think not! were those hands intended 
to bake cakes, were those fingers meant to do anything, except 
to wear rings and play on the piano?” 

And laughing a gay laugh, he looked round the little room as 
though he expected to see there the instrument in question. 

A wonderfully pleased expression crossed Anah’s face, but 
she drooped her head, as she met his enquiring gaze. 

“ No, I cannot play the piano,” she replied half sadly,“I can 
do nothing.” 

“An’ them’s t’ truest words as ever she spak, gentlemen,” 
remarked old Mrs. Hirst, nodding her head over her tea cup. 
“She's nowt but ornament, I doubt—our lass; an’ my lady’s to 
thank for that (saving your presence). Eh dear! so long as she’s 
well an’ happy, an’ good—them’s t’ main things. An’ t’owld 
parson, he says ¥ 

But she was obliged to address the remainder of her talk ex- 
clusively to Lord Lyddon. Mr. Dacre showed too plainly that 
he had no wish to hear about the parson ; his whole thoughts 
being concentrated upon the beautiful gffl before him. 

He was startled, bewildered; and his admiration was too 
sudden and too genuine to allow of him trying to conceal it. 
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Presently he pushed back his chair, and enquired earnestly, 
“ Have you had your picture painted?” 3 

“No,” she answered shyly, for she saw plainly his looks of 
admiration. 

“ By Jove, I wish I were an artist, I would ask you to sit to 
me! I say old lady,” he continued, raising his voice to Mrs, 
Hirst as though he thought she might be deaf, “ it would make 
a fellow's fortune to paint a picture of your niece. I know the 
very man. I'll bring him down " 

“T beg ye'll do nowt o’ t’ sort, sir. Her face is her fortun’, an’ 
I’m not for havin’ it made her mésfortun’, which it will be like 
enough, if ye talk that gait before t’ lass. Don’t ye mind him, 
honey. He nubbut flaturs ye, an’ mebbe he’s makin’ game o’ ye 
all t’ time.” 

The girl’s face crimsoned, and her eyes filled with tears of 
mortification. Mr. Dacre saw, and with an angry look towards 
the old woman, reached out his hand, and on the impulse of the 
moment gently pressed that ef the young girl as it rested on the 
table, while the kindly light that shone from his eyes reassured 
her, and she smiled at him gratefully. 

Lyddon at once rose, saying as he did so, “Come, Dacre, if 
you can walk at all, we may as well be making a start.” And 
wishing a hasty good-bye to Mrs. Hirst, he walked quickly from 
the room. 

Mr. Dacre was thus compelled, most reluctantly to depart. 
He, however, managed to linger a few moments behind his 
friend. It is true his foot hurt him, and on the doorstep he 
made it the excuse to pause, stoop down, and readjust the 
borrowed slipper. Raising his head again, he encountered those 
wonderful eyes bent on him. The girl was by his side in a 
moment in answer to his look. . 

“ What is it, sir? Do you wish to speak to me?” 

“We did not say good-bye.” He held out his hand, she 
placed hers in it, and he holding it still, continued: “ Your 
name is Anah?” 

“Ts 

“It is the most beautiful name I ever heard, and you are the 
most beautiful-——” 

“Oh, don’t; please don't!” she cried, her face covered with 
blushes, and playfully putting her hands over her ears. 

“T must see you again charming Anah. When?” 
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“TI saw you in church last Sunday, sir; perhaps you will see 
me there—to-morrow.” 

Laughingly he nodded to the half implied question. 

“Give me that,” he whispered, touching lightly a little sprig 
of heather in her bosom. 

She took it out and gave it to him, simply and silently, and 
with a gay “ good-bye,” he limped forward to join his friend. 

“ Don’t make a fool of little Anah,” said his lordship crossly, 
as he came up. “I began to wish I had not taken you there. 
The old woman was my nurse, as I told you, when I was a 
child. Her husband is dead, he was my father’s head keeper. 
My mother takes more notice of the girl than is good for her, 
poor thing, and the consequence is she holds herself aloof from 
all her aunt's friends.” 

“Why, Lyddon, you speak like a pater familias! You're not 
spooney in that quarter yourself, old fellow, are you? I'll not 
poach on your preserves, nor on any other man’s for that 
matter. Besides, don’t you know I’m engaged, or supposed to 
be?” And he laughed as he said it. 

Lord Lyddon turned to him with not a little touch of hauteur 
in his tones and manner. 

“I can assure you the idea of being ‘ spoony,’ as you term it, 
on that poor girl, never once occurred to me.” 

“Well, then, no offence, Lyddon. But the girl is lovely 
enough to justify any man making a fool of himself about her.” 

“ That's the man’s look out, Dacre.” 

“ Agreed.” 


And they walked on in silence to the Castle. 


CHAPTER II. 


** T think there's never a man in Christendom, 
That can less hide his love or hate than he ; 
For by his face straight shall you know his heart." —Shatespeare, 


“Anah!” cried Mrs. Hirst in her sharp, shrill voice. 

The old woman had carefully washed and put away the tea 
things, and now was seated with her knitting in her accustomed 
place. 

The girl either did not or would not heed. She was standing 
on the threshold of the door, where she had remained in 
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abstracted reverie since the departure of the two young men; 
all the brightness had gone out of her face, and it was not until 
her name was called a second or third time that she looked 
round, and walked back slowly and listlessly into the cottage, 
then throwing herself into a chair, she leaned her head upon her 
hand and sighed deeply. 

The old woman looked up sharply over her spectacles. 

“ Come, come, dearie, there’s nowt to sigh about, I’se sure.” 

“Qh, auntie, I am so miserable,” sighed the girl, “so very 
miserable, and you never seem to care, and will not try to 
understand.” 

“Hoot, lass. Whaten’s there to understand? Ye mak yer 
own miseries.” 

“Qh, don’t say that. It is not my fault that I have to spend 
my days in this dreary spot. And, oh, auntie, to think that I 
may live and die here, and never know what life really is.” 

“ Yer Catechis tells ye to do yer duty in that state o’ life to 
which it has pleased God to call ye. Nowt in t’ Scriptures 
themselves was ever clearer writ nor that.” 

“This state of life! Then why did God make my duty so 
hard to do? Oh, if there were only someone who could answer 
all my questions about the things I want to know! I long to 
know so much—so much—and how can I ever know anything 
living here? Auntie, talk to me for once. Try and enter into my 
feelings, listen to me and see if there are any of my difficulties 
which you can answer. I want to know why we live in this 
poor cottage, while my lord and my lady live in their beautiful 
castle? You cannot answer. Ah, me! And neither can you 
tell me what the world is like. Surely it is very wonderful and 
different to anything I can picture it. Oh, if I could only get 
beyond this moor—far, far away,” cried she yearningly. 

“ Ay, loik when ye was a little bairn and wandered raight 
across and lost yourseln, Don’t ye mind, honey, ye promised 
never more to stray away? Ye were varry sorry, dearie, to have 
gone so far from hoam.” 

“Sorry? Yes, 1 was sorry—sorry because I had gone what 
seemed so far,and yet was not far enough. I could not get 
beyond the moor.... It is the sunset makes me saddest,” she 
continued thoughtfully, “ it seems to mock me and say it is the 
reflection of all the gloriously beautiful things which lie beyond 
this heath. It beckons to me with its splendid light. And 
shall I never reach it?” 
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“ 'T’sunset, dearie ?” 

“No, no—auntie. The world beyond.” 

“In God's good time, my honey,” said the old woman, reve- 
rently bending her head. 

“Oh, not that, not that! you mean heaven ?” she cried, with a 
slight shudder. “ No, I musi know this world first—the beautiful 
world out there. Auntie, have you ever been in London?” she 
asked suddenly. 

“ Never, lass.” 

“ But do not you long to go there before you die?” 

“T’ve thought nowt about it.” 

“ And had—uncle never been ?” 

“TI dunno. Mayhap; I never asked him. But what's put 
Lunnon in yer mind this day? Ye'll kill yourseln wi’ worriting 
after what ye'll never get. It mun be all they weary books.” 

“Those?” cried the girl, waving her hand towards a little 
shelf, on which were ranged some dozen volumes. “ Why, think 
how few books I have ever read! And there must be thousands, 
millions of books even in England alone ; and—those are all I’ve 
read! Oh, why do I know so little when there is so much to learn?” 

“ Well then, dearie, ye’d better get them to tak’ ye to live at 
t'Castle ; mebbe that would satisfy ye. Her leddyship might tak’ 
ye as maid.” 

“Maid? Do you think I would goas her maid ?” cried Anah, 
indignantly. 

“It's tonly way I can see ye have a chance on. I fair hate 
pride. T’owld parson must gi’ ye some better lessons, I’m thinkin’, 
an’ learn ye to put this stiff-necked pride away.” 

Catching up a light shawl, and flinging it over her head, Anah 
stepped out into the dewy evening air. The fresh westerly 
breeze cooled her flushed face, and she breathed more calmly. 

“Yes, why do I take it so much to heart ?” she thought. ‘Is 
not all my life before me, for I have not lived yet. Mr. Waring 
says I should be thankful for health and strength—what use are 
they to me? I might as well be tied down to a sick couch like 
poor Lady Lyddon, unless I have more chance of using them 
than I have here !” 

Next morning Anah went with Mrs. Hirst to church; the old 
-woman arrayed in the Sunday best of ordinary country folk,— 
Anah looking like a creature from another sphere, adorned her 
light, fresh linen dress, with the wonderful grace that shone in her 
every movement and feature. 
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She followed the service decorously, if not attentively ; and 
now and then joined in the singing with a rich, sweet voice that 
told out well from amongst the rustic choir. But never once did 
she raise her eyes towards the great high crimson-curtained pew, 
where, shadowed but not concealed, sat the party from the 
Castle. 

The fact that she appeared to ignore his presence piqued the 
vanity of Mr. Dacre. Readily enough had she responded to his 
advances only the day before, he argued, therefore what new 
freak was this? What so natural than that the girl should at 
least raise her eyes to the pew to see if he were there? Could it 
be that she was a coquette, and this, part of her plan? 

If so, then never was he more deceived in woman! Before the 
day was over he would put her to the test. 

But the service ended, the congregation dispersed, and no 
opportunity occurred of speaking to the object of his thoughts, 
and he returned with Lord Lyddon and the others to the Castle 
in anything but an amiable frame of mind. 

No sooner was luncheon over, however, than he wandered 
through the park and across the corner of the moor until he 
came in sight of the keepe:’s cottage; then he threw himself 
upon the heather, lighted a cigar, and watched. 

But no Anah came over the threshold ; no sound smote on his 
listening ears save the droning of the bees and other insects 
which the hot sunshine had tempted to fly forth ; and the occa- 
sional whirr of the grouse’s wing—on this day safe from the 
sportsman’s shot. 

He smoked several cigars; the sun went down, and the air 
grew chilly before he bethought him of returning to the Castle. 

About the time he imagined the evening service would be 
over, he was again loitering near the little church; when to his 
intense delight he caught a glimpse of Anah as she left the 
porch, 

She was alone; so far had the Fates befriended him. But, 
would anyone join her? some country swain, perhaps. But no! 
it seemed impossible that his peerless beauty could consort with 
the common herd ; however, it was not until she had gone some 
distance from the church, and he was quite sure no one was in 
sight, that he threw away his cigar and came up close beside her, 

She started when she saw him, and her cheek grew rosier—he 
noted it in the moonlight—but for a few seconds no word was 
spoken. ) 
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“Is your foot better?” she asked presently. 

“ Quite,” he answered laconically, and then he said, looking at 
her half shyly: “I was at church this morning, why would not 
you look at me?” 

“I suppose because I did not care to do so. Why should I?” 

“Can you ask me why? Do not you see how much I care for 
you? and yet you do all you can to show you care nothing at 
all for me!” 

“Oh, Mr. Dacre, you should not say such things to me. I 
have only spoken to you once before, so how could I ‘care,’ as 
you call it?” 

“Well, never mind discussing that subject any more to-night, 
we shall have other opportunities.” 

“Shall we? I do not think it likely,” she answered de- 
murely, 

Presently he said, looking at her with great carnestness, as 
they came again into a gleam of moonlight, “I think we ought 
to be great friends—-you and I.” 

“Could two complete strangers become friends so quickly ?” 
she asked, stopping in her walk to look questioningly at him, 
and he stopped too, 

“Most certainly, for we like each other to begin with—at any 
rate, I can speak as to my own feelings; and you—lI’m sure 
you—don’'t hate me?” He laughed softly and confidently, and 
essayed to take her hand, 

He saw that the girl was pleased and happy, but he saw also 
that there were conflicting feclings in her mind. 

Presently she laid her hand upen his arm with the impulsive 
frankness of a child: “All my life I have longed to have a 
friend!” she exclaimed cagerly, “is it possible that I have found 
onenow . . atlast . . to-night?” 

“It is indeed so,” and as he spoke he drew her hand within 
his arm, 

“I wish I could have had a girl friend,” she said in a low voice, 
“but ——” 

“In default, you will put up with me?” 

“I did not mean that exactly, forgive me, Sir.” 

“Do not call me ‘Sir, I cannot bear to hear you! it is the one 
sole thing you do which is not right. If you ever use the term 
again I shall call you Madam, which would not be one whi’ 
more absurd.” 

She laughed merrily, the low, musical ripple which had pleased 
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his ear so much before; and it rang forth again and again as the 
absurdity of his words seem to strike her fancy. 

Suddenly she grew grave once more, and looking into his face 
beseechingly, asked, as they walked slowly on together: 

“Will you really be my friend, and tell me all I wish to 
know ?” 

“Indeed I will.” 

She pressed his arm gratefully. “Tell me,” she said, sinking 
her voice almost to a whisper, “ you have been in the world 
out there . . ” waving her hand in the direction of the moor, 
“tell me about it, will you, please?” There was a sound as of 
awe in her voice, and Ernest Dacre felt an almost irresistible 
impulse to laugh outright. What was she, this girl—simple or 
subtle—which ? 

He resisted the risible impulse, and replied: “ Of course I have 
been in the world ; very much in it, my friends, or rather perhaps 
my enemies, would tell you; and I know a good deal about it, 
more than I should like you to know. Have you been in Lon- 
don, or any great distance from here ?” 

“TI?” she cried excitedly, “why I have never in all my life 
been further than I can walk-—never even to the other side of 
that great moor!” 

“And you do not particularly like living here, Anah—may I 
call you so?” 7 

“Everyone calls me Anah,” she answered simply. “ Like 
living here? Oh, if you only knew how much I hate it! if you 
knew how miserable it sometimes makes me to think I may die 
here without once seeing the beautiful world beyond!” 

He broke into a joyous laugh, almost a schoolboy’s laugh. 
At last he was convinced: “simple,” not “subtle,” was this fair 
heather blossom. 

“T am quite sure that will never happen. Believe me, you will 
both live and shine in that beautiful world you long for. I am 
a man of the world, my dear, and so I know.” 

She shook her head gravely, but he stroked the little hand 
which still lay upon his arm; and whispered, bending close, 
“Trust to me, you will have your wish, and before long, too. 
But, tell me—who are you? where do you come from? It is 
simply impossible that you are any relation to —— ” and then 
he paused abruptly. ; 

“I know what you mean. I speak differently to the country 
people akout here because I have been better taught, and I have 
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tried hard to learn the ways of-—— But what is the use of telling 
you all this?” she continued, blushing, and turning away her 
head. 

“ Because, if we are to be good friends, we must te!l each other 
everything. Come, let me have a full confession. You can be 
no relation to Mrs. Hirst—Lord Lyddon’s nurse—or her hus- 
band, who was a gamekeeper. By Jove! the whole thing is too 
absurd!” 

“I do not know,” she answered slowly and thoughtfully, “that 
is one of the things I had wished to speak of to a friend if I had 
had one. May I tell you, Mr. Dacre ?” 

“ Most certainly.” 

“TI wonder if I am a very wicked girl for sometimes thinking 
that they are not related to me? I scarcely know how the 
feeling first came on, but it is gaining ground even now, while 
you are talking to me. Auntie has been very kind and good, 
but—Oh, Mr. Dacre, you know—you can guess, perhaps, partly 
what I mean!” 

“Indeed I cannot, little one! I only know that the old 
woman is like other common country folk, and fit for nothing 
clse, and that you are a lady, and fit to be a princess—a queen!” 

“Oh don't! . . please don’t say such things!” she cried, as she 
drew away; but a happy laugh rang out which told that the 
right chord was touched. “Ah, here we are so soon, and I had 
still so much to say to you!” she exclaimed with the tone of a 
petulant child, as they found themselves at a bend of the lane in 
the rear of the gamekeeper’s cottage. 

“ Must you go in yet?” he asked, holding fast her hand. 

“ Indeed I must ; but I am so sorry!” 

“ And I am sorry too, for I had so much to tell you about the 
beautiful world. Won't you meet me again to hear it?” 

“Yes. Oh yes!” 

“At the same time to-morrow evening where we met to- 
night ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Say ‘ Good night, Ernest.’ ” 

“Is that your name?” 

“Yes, Anah. Say ‘Good night, Ernest.’ won't you, dear.” 

She said it in a hurried, half-frightened whisper, then turned 
and fled into the cottage. 

After supper, when the table had been cleared, and Mrs. Hirst 
had seated herself according to her invariable Sunday evening 
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custom, in a high-backed chair, with a large, old-fashioned 
Bible open before her, Anah could restrain herself no longer. 
She startled the old woman by flinging herself upon her knees, 
and with clasped hands, said beseechingly : 

“T want to talk to you seriously. I want to know how old I 
am. You have often said it did not matter to know exactly; 
but—Auntie—I want to know.” 

“ Eh, lass, lass) Ye want to know ower much.” 

“No, no. Surely it is not too much to wish to know my 
age. is 00% 

“ Ye'll be eighteen, I reckon, I’se main sure on't.” 

“But when? I looked in that big Bible,” and she turned 
hurriedly to the fly leaves at the end, and with her finger 
pointed to the entries there— 

“Here is your’ name and Azs, and when you were both born, 
and when you married him, but, where is mine? Surely if I had 
been your niece my name would have been somewhere there. 
Oh auntie, auntie, darling auntie! I will call you so for always 
if you like. Only tell me the truth—who am I?” 

“ Bairn, bairn, what’s put these notions in yer head?” enquired 
the old woman, pushing back her spectacles, and looking 
curiously at Anah, more probably with a view to gaining time, 
and so to think what course to take, than for any other reason. 

“ Nothing,” but she blushed, for she felt the assertion was 
scarcely true, and so continued : “ The feeling has been growing 
upon me long. Auntie—you believe the Bible; can you tell 
me with it before you that I am your niece?” she asked 
imploringly. 

“No, honey, no. I'll take no false oath, and mebba t’ time 
has come that ye should know. But you must never let ony o’t’ 
folk hereabout hear I towld ye t’ the tale.” 

Anah promised ; and what she heard was, briefly, the - follow- 
ing :-— 

About sixteen years before, Tom Hirst was returning from 
his rounds one evening after dusk, with some game required by 
his lord—except that he had failed to procure a hare, He saw 
one in a hedge-side just before he reached his cottage—fired, 
and the next moment heard a groan. He ran to the spot whence 
the sound proceeded. The hare he had missed, but on the other 
side of the hedge lay, what appeared to be, a human form. He 
threw down his gun and scrambled through, and found to his 
horror an old Gipsy woman, either dead or dying, and in her 
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arms a little child, a girl, apparently about two years old. The 
woman was insensible; he bore her as she was, with the little 
one in her arms, to the cottage, and laid her on a bed. She 
was shot through the left lung, close to the heart, and never 
uttered a word; next morning she was dead. What was to 
be done? Hastily—for there was little enough time in which 
to weigh the consequences of their decision—the keeper and 
his wife came to the conclusion to give out that the woman 
was an aunt of Tom’s who had come to bring her little grand- 
daughter to place under his charge before she died; that the 
long and weary journey which she had been forced to make, 
chiefly on foot, had been too much for her in her worn out 
condition, and the end had thus been hastened: There was 
talk of an inquest; but Tom Hirst appealed indignantly to 
old Lord Lyddon, who, out of consideration for his keeper's 
feelings, authoritatively stopped any such proceedings, and the 
old woman was buried quictly and respectably in Lyddon church- 
yard, the grave marked by a plain stone bearing a fictitious 
name. That the child was of a totally different caste, was evi- 
dent from its appearance, and also judging by the clothes it 
wore; for, though the outer garments were poor and travel- 
stained and torn, those underneath were of the finest texture, 
and, hidden away among their folds, was a string of large red 
coral beads, on one of which was scratched, as it might be with 
a pin, the name of “ Anah.” All these relics had Mrs. Hirst 
carefully stowed away in her linen press, thickly strewn with 
spikes of lavender. The circumstances by which the old woman 
came by her death, precluded the possibilty of attempting to 
discover the rightful owners of the child; and as the Hirsts kept 
their own counsel in the matter, no one thought of belicving 
the facts otherwise than the keeper and his wife gave out. 

Anah listened to the tale with wrapt attention. 

“ The necklace—the clothes—” she cried, “ Let me sce them, 
quick |” 

“What would be t’ good, lass ?” 

“But they are mine;” she whispered excitedly, “ and I must 
see them—<Auntie.” 

“Come, then.” The old woman led the way upstairs, and no 
word was spoken until the key was produced, and the relics laid 
before Anah’s eyes. 

The girl examined them carefully, almost reverently, and then 
with a sigh replaced them on the shelf, retaining, however, the 
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necklace, pressing the smooth, round beads against her cheek, 
she said : 

“T should like to keep this, and sometimes wear it. May I?” 

“Ay, honey. I see no harm. Tak’ t’ necklace an’ it please 
ye ; though ye’re over fond o’ vanities I fear me for a godly lass, 
—T’owld parson—” 

“Good night, auntie dear, and thank you for telling me what 
you have.” 

With light feet Anah fled up to her little room ; to dream, but 
not to sleep; to dream wild dreams of some impossible future 
which, poor child, in her innocence and ignorance she thought 
might one day come to pass. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ Every man has just as much vanity as he wants understanding, "’— oy, 


The next day dawned bright and clear and beautiful, a 
glorious English August day. 

Anah was feverish and excited, counting the hours as they 
fled, or rather mentally counting those that remained before 
the appointed evening meeting could take place. 

At last the longed for time arrived, and forth she went, looking 
a very Hebe of beauty, health, and gladness, dressed in her 
plain holland dress, and round her neck the string of coral beads 
the colour of her lips. 

The sun had set, and night was closing in. She looked up at 
her old friend the evening star, and nodding to it, waved her 
hand in glee. 

“T am as bright and happy as you to-night, and not half so 
solitary,” she laughed. “ Ah, I should not like to be fixed up 
there. Poor star!” 

She hummed little snatches of song softly to herself as she 
hurried to the appointed spot; before quite reaching it she 
stopped suddenly and looked round. “I hope no one will see 
me,” she thought, “I don’t know why, but it would be so much 
nicer for no one to know what I am going to hear to-night.” 

The next moment came the strong odour of a cigar, 
which was quickly flung aside, and her two hands caught in two 
stronger ones, ’ 
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“Thank heaven you have come at last! I thought you were 
going to turn back when you stood still just now.” 

“No fear!” and she gave a low, happy laugh, “ Why, I 
have been watching the clock all day, and thought the time 
would never come.” 

He felt some slight surprise, the same sort of surprise as if 
a beautiful peach blossom had suddenly turned into a peach, 
and fallen ripe into his mouth. 

“ And why have you been so impatient, Anah? Will you tell 
me why you wished to see me so very much,” he whispered, 
bending close to catch the expected answer—the voluntary 
confession which seemed already more than half confessed. 

But it was in no thrilling whisper her reply was given, no 
anticipated softly breathed ‘ because [ love you,’ came from the 
girl's ripe red lips. She rather drew back and gazed upwards 
vagucly towards the star to which she had spoken at the outset 
of her walk, and still with her cyes upon it, said with a touch of 
impatience in the tone: “ Because I want to hear what you 
promised to tell me about—about—the world.” 

“Oh, then you did not come to see me again? I need not 
flatter myself that you care anything for me further than for the 
information I can afford you?” 

He spoke with no small amount of irritation in his tones, and 
a sapphire-like gleam flashed from his eyes, but Anah, un- 
daunted, looked up into his face and said gently: “I think you 
are very good and kind—the kindest man I ever met. Re- 
member what you promised me, we have not much time, and I 


want to hear so much, Tell me please about London first—you 
have been there.” 


“Yes, I came from London here ten days ago.” 

“So lately! Oh! and is not everything very beautiful? 
Large houses, as large as my lord’s castle, and beautiful parks 
and theatres, and splendidly dressed ladies in their carriages, 
and palaces for the Queen! Oh, Mr. Dacre, please tell me all 
about everything. Tell me quick.” 

“My dear child,” he answered, laughing, “ You have told me 
almost as much as I can tell you. Yes, there are all the sights 
you mention; but I doubt if when you see them you will speak 
as rapturously as you do now. You have not named the shops, 


however, and they are some of the greatest attractions to 
women.” | 


“ The jewellers ?” 
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“Yes, By-the-bye, you have a new necklace, Anah, and it is 
very pretty—just the colour of your lips. Where did you get 
it?” he asked, lifting the beads in his fingers, and seeing, even in 
the moonlight, that they were beads of price. 

“Ah, there is a long story connected with my necklace. 
Shall I tell it to you?” and scarcely waiting for his assent, she 
told the tale. 

“Does not this confirm my own impression, Anah? I was 
convinced you never could be anything to those people. Who 
knows? you may be a great lady, or a princess in disguise! 
Anyhow, you can’t end your days here, and you shall not either, 
Anah! I live in London.” 

“You? Oh, how I wish that I were you!” she exclaimed 
archly. “ Do you live in a large castle like Lord Lyddon?” 

“No, I live chiefly in chambers; I suppose—-—~” 

“[ do not understand,” . . . . she faltered, timid and 
ashamed at her ignorance. 

“Well, I am a barrister, at least, when I can get a brief,” he 
added, with a laugh, “But I don’t like work, I confess; I like 
play best,” he continued, taking her hand and toying with it. 

“Then you must have plenty of money, if you need not 
work ?” 

“ Shrewd child! I have money; but who has plenty, I should 
like to know? I want a great deal more, Anah.” 

“Then you should work for it,” she answered, withdrawing 
her hand, and raising her head with that dignity which charmed 
him so much, 

“But I am forgetting,” she went on more seriously; “you 
promised to tell me so much, Mr. Dacre, and you have really 
told me so little.” 

“T really do not know what to say or how to begin to tell 
you of all the marvellous things that are awaiting you in the 
‘beautiful world,” he continued, unconsciously, or by design, 
taking up her own form of expression, “ Everything is so far 
beyond my poor powers of description, that the only way is for 
you to wait until you see London and. Paris yourself, and then 
you can form your own ideas,” 

“But how can I go? With whom?” she spoke eagerly, 
carnestly, and looked at him in innocent wonder, 

“With me,” would unhesitatingly have been Mr. Dacre's 
reply to any other girl, under similar circumstances; but 
Anah was so totally different to anything feminine he had 
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ever previously encountered, that he paused, embarrassed how 
to answer her. 

“ Supposing—” he began, hesitatingly. 

“Well, sir?” 

He gave a little, shy, half-nervous laugh, feeling she was 
watching him intently. 

“Supposing a fellow came and saw you, and admired you very 
much—loved you awfully, in fact—and asked you to go with him 
away from here, you would do anything he asked you—go any- 
where with him, would not you?” And he bent forward to 
catch her reply. “If you believed he loved you,” he added, 
quickly. 

She drew back with a grace and dignity of manner which 
made him admire her ten times more than ever, and more than 
ever was he determined to win this fair young creature to himself. 

“Why don’t you answer?” he asked almost impatiently. 
“Can't you understand me, Anah?” 

“] am thinking,” she said, demurely, “1 am thinking in order 
that 1 may answer truly. No, I am quite sure I would not 
go anywhere with anyone simply because he said he loved me, 
it would require something more than that, for I have read of 
love, and so I know.” 

“ And is reading of love all you know of it?” 

“ Quite all,” she answered simply. 

“Then you do not love—me—for instance ?” 

“ How could I, Mr. Dacre? I have only seen you two or three 
times at most. No. I have read of love, and 1 am quite—quite 
sure my feeling for you is not that.” 

“Would you be glad or sorry if I went away, and you never 
saw me any more—never at all after to-night ? ” 

“Very, very sorry,” she answered earnestly, but at the same 
time fixing on him her beautiful eyes, in which, however, there 
lurked a slightly mischievous expression. 

“ Then I have a good mind never to come near youagain! It 
would be more satisfactory to think that I had even made you 
sorry, than that you should have no feeling for me at all. Good 
night,” he added, abruptly, and with a petulant movement. 

They had been walking slowly onwards during the latter part 
of the conversation, and now reached the spot which had been 
their parting place on the previous evening of their meeting. 

“Good night,” she answered, but with a little half-breathed 
sigh as she turned to leave him, which caught his car, 
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“J really mean what I say. I am going away, and we shall 
never meet again—never !” 

“ Good bye, then, sir,” she added, with a slight emphasis on 
the first and last word. 

“Hang it all, Anah! Is this to be our parting? Have you 
nothing more to say to a fellow than this ?—it’s enough to—” 

“What can I say, Mr. Dacre? It is you who are going away, 
not I.” 

“T don’t want to leave you—~you must know I don’t—’” 

She burst into a merry laugh. “Oh, Mr. Dacre, you really 
talk the greatest nonsense, and say the most inconsistent things! 
I thought living in the world taught wisdom, but it seems I was 
mistaken. Good-night, and—in case you decide to go away, 
and never see me any more—good-bye!” And so saying she 
turned from him gaily, humming a few notes of a song as she sect 
off to run the hundred yards of road that led to the gamekeepet’s 
cottage. 

There was a look of anger, and of dogged determination on 
Mr. Dacre’s face as she left him, most unnatural to its usual gay 
good-humoured expression, and the few words that escaped his 
lips as he turned towards the castle, were by no means those of 
blessing. 

Soon another week had flown away. A few more meetings— 
some pre-arranged by both, others the result of accident on the 
girl’s part, but always premeditated on that of Mr, Dacre—had 
taken place, and it appeared that Anah’s pleasure in them began 
to wane. 

The girl had strenuously and consistently kept one end in 
view—that of obtaining all the information possible about the 
world, for which she yearned with such a passionate longing that 
it had become to her, what the hope of heaven is to some, 
But the time had arrived when the subject seemed exhausted ; | 
when Mr. Dacre showed symptoms of impatience and irritation 
at her persistence in leading the conversation so invariably into 
the same channel ; then the girl, too, became impatient, because 
he was so. She had found the meetings very pleasant thus far, but 
now that he either could not, or would not talk any more of the 
one subject nearest her heart, why should she—Anah argued with 
herself—prolong the situation? Indeed, there was much to be 
said against it, for once or twice on her return to the cottage, 
Mrs. Hirst had asked where she had been, and Anah had pre- 
varicated or declined replying; whereon Mrs. Hirst had said 
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reproachful things to her with her eyes, and the girl felt in her 
heart she was doing wrong in deceiving the old woman, to whom 
in common gratitude she owed so much. 

One evening on entering the cottage after a stroll in a 
secluded lane with Mr. Dacre, Anah perceived on glancing at 
Mrs. Hirst that something unusual had transpired. The woman 
had dropt her knitting on her knees, and her eyes bore unmis- 
takeable token that she had been weeping. Anah, flushed 
with running, and almost breathless, went at once up to Mrs. 
Hirst, and, laying her hand gently on her shoulder, and look- 
ing affectionately into her face, said: 

“What is the matter, auntic ?” 

“Nothing, honey,” she answered, evidently striving hard to 
recover herself. 

“ Does nothing make the tears come ? Nay, it must be some- 
thing. Tell me, auntie, and see if-I can help you. 

The woman wiped her eyes, and taking the girl's hand in 
hers, spoke to her kindly. She told Anah, that her meetings with 
Mr. Dacre had been noticed and commented upon unpleasantly, 
and she tried mildly but firmly, in her homely way, to set 
before the girl the impropriety she was guilty of in allowing a 
gentleman from the castle—who could only be amusing himself 
at her expense—to trifle with her and flatter her, and so give 
the honest country people, round about, occasion to say hard 
things of her. She told her how “ t’ owld parson,” had that very 
evening sent his housekeeper, to enquire what had kept Anah 
from paying her usual visits to the vicarage, and to say, it grieved 
him much that sne had kept away. At the same time the 
woman hinted, and more than hinted, of stories that were current 
respecting Anah’s meetings with one of Lord Lyddon’s friends. 

“Is this all that has so grieved you?” cried Anah, when, not 
without some more tears shed, Mrs. Hirst had communicated to 
her the substance of the above. “I would not grieve you for the 
world,” she continued, with a look of deep contrition on her face. 
“And I will not see him any more. Indeed, I will not, auntie, 
dear,” 

“ But his name, dearie—ye'll tell his name? I'd have his lord- 
ship know that one o’ his fine Lunnon friends has been foolin’ 
ye.” 

“ That would not be true,” answered Anah firmly. “ Fooling 
me? auntie, how dare you say such things! I promise not to 
see him any more as it grieves you that I should do so; but, I 
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utterly deny that he 
me!” 

“ Eh, but he could mean nowt else, lass. Him—a fine gentle- 
man from t’ castle—meetin’ a poor country lass loike ye!” 

“And you think that any man—any gentleman, would dare 
to behave so to to me?” cried Anah, rising and walking 
up and down the little room, her head thrown back proudly, her 
eyes flashing with indignation, her whole frame quivering with a 
sudden called forth passion. 

“Tut, tut, lass. There ye gan off at a tangent at t’ least thing 
(gi’ me up t’ ball o’ wool)! Gan yer ways to bed, an’ say yer 
prayers, an’ ask t’ Lord Almighty for a meeker spirit. Dear, 
dear, if He would but hearken an’ bestow it on ye.” 

Anah’s excitement was in no ways allayed by the adjuration 
of the old woman. She fied to her own little room in the roof, 
and gave way there to a torrent of passionate weeping. But, 
before closing her eyes upon her pillow that night, she determined 
she would meet Mr. Dacre, Lord Lyddon’s friend—no more. 





that he——only met me to laugh at 





( To be continued.) 

















SERPENTS IN SUPERSTITION. 


Or all the animals that are deified or demonised, the most 
universal is the serpent. Always playing a leading part—some- 
times a divine, but oftenest a demoniac one—in both Semitic 
and Aryan mythologies it appears. Nor is it confined to the 
religions of these peoples alone, but extends to those of races 
differing from them in blood and tradition. The serpent demon 
is one of the most terrible conceptions of the Singhalese imagi- 
nation, and is the backbone of the worship of the mysterious 
Nagas. It flourishes in the faith of many an African tribe, and 
lurks yet in the mind of the Virginian negro who hangs up a 
snake to tempt the rain to fall. ‘Thus, in all religions it appears, 
and is ever the favourite disguise of the demons and evil spirits. 

Before touching on its appearances in the Aryan and Semitic 
religions, I shall mention a few instances where the serpent 
appears in those of different races. Beginning with the Nagas, we 
find that they were believed to be of serpent origin. Being an 
aboriginal tribe, they were driven to their mountain fastnesses by 
the conquering Aryans. Their country Nagloh, signifying 
Snakeland, was formerly a Hindoo name for Hell, and Naga 
meant simply native. Hence arose a great confusion in the 
application of the last word, and natives and serpents were 
curiously confounded. 

Exceeding all demonaic forms in hideousness is the Singha- 
lese demon of serpents. Invoked by the sorcerers in the per- 
formance of the 84,000 charms for the infliction of evil, it is 
usually called Oddy Cumara Hooniyan Dewatawa. . But varying 
in appearances in each it bears a special name. The highest of 
all its titles are Cali Oddisey, demon of incurable diseases, there- 
fore of death, and Naga Oddisey, demon of deadliest of animals. 

The Japanese have an immense serpent demonology. In both 
China and Japan it is looked on with horror, although its 
idealised form, the dragon, is held in great veneration. The bob- 
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tailed dragon of these countries resembles strongly the storm- 
fiend of Aryan mythology. In Japan there is a beautiful legend 
of a serpent and a hero. A heaven-born prince alighted on the 
banks of the river Hino Kawa. Some fearful scourge seemed to 
to have devastated the surrounding country, no human habitation 
relieved the monotony of the scene. At length, perceiving a 
piece of chopped wood floating down the stream, he concluded 
that human beings must must dwell somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood. Wandering onward, he at last arrived at a cave, the 
occupants of which, an old man and his wife—Asinaduti and 
Senaduti—with their lovely daughter Himé were plunged in the 
deepest grief. On the prince’s inquiring the cause of their sorrow, 
they told him that a dreadful eight-headed serpent had almost 
depopulated the country, and ceased only on condition that they 
gave up one of their children to satisfy its hunger. They were 
once the parents of eight beautiful daughters, and every year the 
voracious beast came and devoured one of them. Seven already 
had fallen victims to its appetite, and now they were expecting 
its return for their eighth and last. This was the cause of their 
bitter weeping. The prince resolved to rid them of the monster, 
Although possessing a wondrous sword, he knew it would be 
certain defeat for him to assail the dragon single-handed. 
Obliged, therefore, to resort to stratagem, he procured eight 
bowls of wine, and placed them in the serpent’s way. Swallow- 
ing greedily their contents, it became so intoxicated that the 
prince was able to cut off one by one the eight terrible heads. 
The maiden thus released married her deliverer, who became the 
first Mikado of Japan. 

Going to the Rig Vedas we have the battle between Indras 
the all-powerful god, and Vritras, the thief of the sacred cows, 
or the rain clouds. Modified according to the different countries 
in which the wandering tribes settled, this myth remained in all 
Aryan tradition essentially the same. It is the fight between 
light and darkness—between fertility and drought. Vritras is 
spoken of as a monster that keeps back the waters, and which 
Indras crushes under his feet, so “ that they gush forth and rush 
towards the sea.” He is frequently mentioned as a serpent, or 
described as a beast deprived of “feet, hands, and shoulders.” 
But the Vedic serpent is not always demoniac. Again, the god 
of fire is compared to a serpent with a “golden mane.” Indras 
has a“serpent’s strength,” and the Marutas have a “serpent’s 
anger,” | 
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Though less materialistic than the Hindoo, the Persian cosmo- 
gony is yet nearly the same. There are two male creators— 
Ahuradmaza and Auhoiminya. From -one descends Thractona 
or Feridun—the destroyer of the serpent Dahaka, offspring of 
the other, whose mission was to exterminate all beauty from the 
face of the earth. In Hindoo tradition the bird Garudas sides 
with the gods—the Nagas, or serpents, with the demons. The 
Persian makes the bird Sunirez the ally of the godi—the sea 
monster or serpent, that of the demons. Always the incarnation 
of evil in this rcligion, the serpent in the Khirda Avesta is the 
enemy of fire. The Tuti-name alone, which is of Hindoo 
origin, gives it a dual character. 

Numerous are the legends which the Vedic myth gave rise to 
in Greece. There is, to begin with, the myth of the slaying of 
Python, the dragon of darkness, by Apollo, the god of light. 
The simplest version of the story is that Python, offspring of 
Hera by her own effort, pursued Leto to Delos, On the god’s 
arriving at the age of four days he rushed after the monster and 
killed him. In most of their evil ones the serpent is introduced 
in some form or another. Inthe myth of Bellerophon, a version 
of the Vedic struggle, the Chimera has a lion’s head, a goat's 
body, but a serpent’s tail. Again, there is the hideous Echidna, 
mother of all the evils that could inflict mankind. Her upper 
part is a beautiful black-eyed maiden, her lower tapers off as a 
serpent of immense size. The infant Hercules in his cradle 
strangles the snakes of darkness. As the grown-up man he 
destroyed the Hydra, the nine-headed serpent, which, like Vritras, 
shut up the waters, caused drought, and obscured the light of the 
sun. The Erinyes, in their menacing character, carry serpents 
twined in their hair. But Greek mythology does not always 
give the serpent a demoniac character. It is the continual com- 
panion of Aésculapius, the god of health, and Zeus himself on 
one occasion adopted it as a disguise. 

In the Norse mythology the serpent is likewise the destroyer 
of light and heat, and corresponds to the Greek Python. The 
tale of Sigmund is too long for insertion here, and therefore 
I shall relate only the second part. After the death of Sigmund, 
his wife Hjordis gave birth to a son Sigurd. He is the Apollo, 
the Achilles, the sun-god of the Norsemen. For him is reserved 
the task of liberating the summer and defeating darkness. To 
accomplish this feat he must slay the huge serpent Fafnir, who 
has coiled himself round the treasure of Brynchild—the shining 
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maiden, the summer. Amongst the beings desirous of his des- 
truction is Regan the god of the subterranean fires. He incites 
Sigurd to free the earth of Fafnir, the embodiment of all dark- 
ness and cold. To aid the hero in his undertaking he furnishes 
him with two swords, These, however, snap in two on striking 
the beast. There is only one weapon with which he may be 
surely killed—that is by Sigmund’s sword. When this last died, 
his sword being thrust into an oak tree by Oden was broken in 
two, and Hjordis possessed the fragments. These being procured 
are welded together by Regan. With this sword, and mounted 
on his good horse Gram, Sigurd after first killing King Hunding 
and his sons, slew the dragon. Riding over the glistening heath 
he awakens Brynchild, the summer, who went to sleep by Odin’s 
putting the thorn of winter into her cloak. 

According to Olaus Magnus it was generally believed that a 
great serpent frequented the coast of Norway. With black hair 
a cubit long falling from his neck, flaming eyes, glistening scales, 
and measuring the fabulous length of two hundred feet, it raised 
its head on high like a pillar. Haunting the rocks and caves on 
the sea shores, it feasted on calves, lambs, and hogs, or plunged 
into the sea to devour polypus, locusts, and all sorts of sea 
crabs. Such animals did not always satisfy the monster's appe- 
tite, for the flesh of man was to it sometimes more palatable. 
Its appearance was always the sign of some coming disaster— 
the death of a prince, or approaching wars. Another enormous 
serpent is also mentioned by the same historian as inhabiting 
the environs of the town of Moos, It is likewise the herald of 
misfortune. It was seen in 1522 raising itself above the waters 
and turning round like a sphere. The death of King Chris- 
tiernus, a persecution of the bishops, and a destruction of the 
country followed. 

In Sclavonic legend the serpent is not so much dreaded as it 
is in others. It is one who if pleased may do a great deal of 
good, but if enraged will take a dire revenge. 

The Semitic races have their serpents as well as the Aryan. 
Turning to the Babylonian and Assyrian mythology, we find the 
dragon “ Tiamat, or the Deep.” The first named represented 
her as a huge griffin, the second figured her as a serpent. 
Tiamat and her adherents interrupted the song in Heaven, 
caused an eclipse of the moon, and afflicted mortals with 


disease— 
From place to place they pass ; 
They are the dark ones which unto fire unite themselves, 
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bel saw the eclipse of the moon, and he communicated the fact 
to the “ Great Inventor,” the good Nukimmut. Next appearing 
as the champion of the moon, he enters the lists against the 
enemy, for— 


They are seven those evil spirits, and death they fear not— 
They are seven those evil spirits who rush like a hurricane. 


He armed himself with a sword that turned four ways. He 
carried the bolt of Anu the ruler of Heaven; a whirling thunder- 
bolt; an inextinguishable bolt; a double flamed bolt; a quadruple 
bolt, and a septuble bolt. Seven bolts he bore in all. The 
name of his sword was “Lord of the Storm,” that of his 
chariot, “ Destroyer of the Impious.” He challenged Tiamit to 
single combat. Scoffing at him she retired with her hosts to 
some distance. Now returning she fell upon the god, and a 
great battle ensued. She opened her mouth to swallow him, 
but he flung a thunderbolt into it, so that she could not close 
her lips, and on her he blazed lightnings— 


** He pulled out her heart ; her mouth he rent open 

And destroyed her life. Her troops were dispersed 

And the eleven tribes pouring in after the battle 

In great multitudes coming to see, 

Gazed at the monster serpent.” 
The rabbinical legends of the Jews tell of a first wife of Adam 
Lilith, Having been created at the same time as Adam, she 
claimed with him equal rights. To this he with masculine 
pertinacity refused to comply. Thereupon Lilith uttered a spell 
and wings were granted her. She flew from Eden to the Red 
Sea, and there took up her abode. She declined to return to 
Adam, in spite of the reasoning of three angels and _ their 
threat to destroy all her children in infancy. Her agony was so 
intense on hearing the dreadful threat, that she was going to 
drown herself in the sca. But the angels had pity on her and 
promised that she should have the charge of all infants from 
their birth till they were eight days old. She also took illegiti- 
mate children specially under her care. Amongst the beings 
last created were the devils. They were not begun with till late 
on the sixth day, and darkness set in before their bodies were 
made. The Creator not wishing to break the Sabbath, ordered 
them to get bodies for themselves. The deeply-injured devils 
therefore took refuge in the hearts of men. Their leader was 
Samacl, a fallen angel. He saw with anguish the bliss of Adam 
and Eve in the Garden of Eden, and he resolved to blast it. In 
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his wanderings he discovered the indignant Lilith brooding over 
her wrongs, and married her. She was equally eager to destroy 
the happiness of the pair in Paradise, and determined to tempt 
the guileless Eve. For this purpose she borrowed the skin of a 
serpent, and is therefore spoken .of as a “crooked serpent,” 
whilst Samael is called a fiery one. Their union resulted in a 
vast and evil progeny. They numbered amongst their children 
Leviathan, Asmodeus, and a troop of devils. 

From the Persian religion sprang the legend in Genesis about 
the serpent. In Iranian mythology the serpent assumes a 
different character to what it has in the Vedic struggle. It is 
not the forces of nature that contend, but the struggle between 
good and evil. This was the myth engrafted on to the Jewish 
religion, and which floated westwards on the wave of Christianity. 

Thus in all mythologies this animal appears in one way or 
another. The kernel of all European myths of the hero con- 
quering the Evil One is contained in the Rig Vedas. The com- 
bat between Vritras and Indras is the root of many a heroic 
tale, and its scattered shreds may be gathered in countless 
legends. Few better examples of this exist than the Durham 
tradition of the Lambton worm. Sir John Lambton, one of the 
ancestors of the Earls of Durham, was a wild young fellow, and 
greatly shocked the pious inhabitants on the banks of the Wear 
by his profanity and levity. He committed regularly the heinous 
sin of fishing on the Sundays, and if unsuccessful the oaths he 
gave mouth to were so horrible that they shocked the passers-by 
on their way to church, One Sunday morning, whilst carrying 
on his usual unholy occupation, he felt something give a strong 
pull at his rod. He drewit up rapidly, expecting to have caught 
a lusty trout. What was his disappointment when he found he 
had taken only a miserable little black worm, Uttering a hide- 
ous oath, he flung it into a well which was near, and thought no 
more about it. It was the time of Crusades, and he joined the 
knights who went forth tothe Holy Land. There he performed 
many acts of valour. 

In the meantime, intense misery reigned on Wearside. The 
small worm had grown into an enormous snake, with nine blood- 
thirsty eyes ; and soon becoming too large for the well, it came 
out spreading desolation wherever it went, and devouring what- 
ever came in its way, till at length it reached a hill, around which 
it coiled itself. Making this hill its head-quarters, every day it 
crawled abroad to feast on the fattest family in the neighbourhood, 
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In despair the people resorted to a priest to tell them what to do 
to save themselves from the jaws of the ravenous brute. Satiating 
it with the milk of nine cows was the only way to preserve 
human life. Nine cows were procured, and a woman was found 
courageous enough to milk them and carry the milk to the 
dragon. If, however, a single drop was wanting the worm took 
a dire revenge. The inhabitants of the nearest village fell vic- 
tims to his voracity. 

Such was the state of affairs when young Lambton returned 
from the Crusades. Sobered by travel and experience, he was 
no longer the reckless youth of former days. Cut to the heart 
when he saw the curse he had brought on his fellow-creatures he 
resolved to free them from it. Consulting the soothsayer, he 
was told that the monster could be destroyed only in a certain 
way. He must procure a suit of armour covered with razors, 
stand in the middle of the river, entice the worm to approach, 
and solemnly vow to kill the first object he should meet after 
performing the deed. To these conditions he agreed. The next 
morning, not receiving the usual supply of milk, the worm, 
enraged and hungry, sallied forth secking for whom he might 
devour. He espied Lambton in his shining armour standing 
in the middle of the river. Rushing upon the knight and twin- 
ing round him, he was cut to pieces, and the different parts— 
which, when severed, always grew together again—were washed 
away by the tide. 

Many similar tales are connected with ancient families. There 
is the dragon slain by Guy of Warwick. The Sockburn worm 
is another well-known tradition. This monster, like the Lambton 
worm, had devoured many people, and spread consternation far 
and wide. Sir John Conyers slew it with a falchion in the 
middle of the stream. For the performance of this deed the 
Conyers family received the grant of Sockburn from William the 
Conqueror. In memory Of their deliverance from the dragon, it 
is yet the custom for the lord of the manor to advance half-way 
into the stream to mect the bishop of the diocese and to hand 
him a sword, 

The old Pagan myths still remain. When Christianity sup- 
planted the ancient religion, it was impossible to uproot them, 
and they were adopted into the new faith. St. Michael, St. 
Andrew, St. Margaret, and many another saint are represented 
crushing a serpent under the feet. In the Christian myth of St. 
George and the Dragon the resemblance to the Vedic combat is 
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very strong. St. George killed the dire monster that lay beside 
the pond and prevented the inhabitants of the castle from ob- 
taining water. The tradition of the Lambton worm is another 
modification of the Aryan dragon of the storm cloud. His 
resemblance to the Lernean Hydra is seen in his nine eyes and 
nine folds. By his love for milk he is related to Vritra, the 
Vedic dragon who steals the celestial cows to enjoy their milk 
(the rain) himself, whilst Sir John Lambton is a small edition 
of the sun-god Indras. Thus in all may be detected a repetition 
of the old Aryan struggle, varied according to the country where 
they have taken root and thinly disguised by the robe of Chris- 
tianity. 

In European countries there are two deep layers of tradition 
tending to make all animals of a serpentine form and that crawl 
upon the ground abhorred—viz., the Aryan and the Semitic. In 
the first-named it appears as the destroyer of everything that 
makes life worth having. It withheld the rain, prevented the 
sun from shining, and thereby rendered the earth barren and un- 
yielding. The destroyer of the “throttling Vritras” in all his 
different forms was a beneficent god and a benefactor of the 
human race. In the second-named the serpent is the tempter, 
the cunning one, the lover of sin, the devil. It is the embodi- 
ment of evil—the enemy of all moral good, In the ancient and 
more materialistic religion it is the foe of all the physical benefits 
of man. There are then two distinct lines of tradition against 
this animal. The Aryan, or material one, the modern Jewish, or 
abstract one. In pushing its way Christianity utilised the old 
Pagan myth, and embellished her saints with the deeds of the 
heathen heroes. 

Serpentine animals have all the attributes that are generally 
accepted as constituting beauty of form, colour and motion. 
Waving lines in the arts are considered the most beautiful, In 
this respect the serpent is the perfection of beauty. Grace of 
motion is that in which there is perfect ease and no apparent 
exertion. Here, again, the serpent answers the test ; for it moves 
along with no seeming effort. In countries where this animal is 
deadly, there is no need to assign any other reason than that of 
natural fear; but here, where it is comparatively harmless, there 
must be some other reasons for the deep-rooted hatred of all 
creatures having this shape and mode of motion. But it may be 


argued that it is in hearing tales of its powers of destruction in . 


other lands that makes it dreaded. Doubtless this may have to 
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do with it. But does this explain the horror of the common 
earth-worm, the dislike of the slow-worm, and all crawling 
animals? To such an extent does this prejudice extend in 
Scotland, that many people will not eat eels. 

It does not seem likely then that the disgust excited by 
creatures of such shape in our country is due to the hearing and 
reading of tales respecting their destructiveness in distant lands, 
The lion of the desert is terrible, yet we do not fear the cat. 
The hungry wolf is dreaded, and great is his strength; yet the 
dog is the most beloved of domestic animals. Therefore, this 
cannot be the cause of the loathing of animals endowed with 
beauty of form and colour, and with grace of motion. I think 
the principle reason for the dislike of such animals may be found 
in the thick crust of tradition in which they are embedded. 
Their physical attributes in any other place are admired, but 
viewed through the dense mists of myths and legends they are 
abhorred. Wherever we turn we see that it is pleasant asso’ 
ciations alone that determine whether a thing is beautiful or not. 
It has already been stated that in the old Aryan religion the 
serpent was the enemy of all the natural benefits of man; and 
that in the Semitic religion, which took its place, it appears in 
an equally repulsive light. Therefore, if this doctrine holds good, 
the associations giving rise to the hatred of the serpent are of 
such a character that if applied to the most harmless of created 
things they would make it the most revolting and terrible of 
objects, 

JANE COWEN. 
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SATIRE AND LIFE. 


By LAUNCELOT CROSS. 





( Conclusion.) 


XIV. 


. For, what I have and what I miss 
I sing of these ;—it makes my bliss!— Zhe Waggoner. 


TRINC, With Asmodeus, you have become practical: you have 
got to the “As I have secn”—-“ As I have heard”—sincere in 
Satire as in Holy Living and Golden Grove Sermons.—Here we 
are all at home. Let me talk freely, yes, with care, too, Still, there 
is always danger in talking —I hope, as I shall pray Heaven, 
to speak the truth My housemaid in dusting the room stopped 
the clock on the sideboard: she only noticed the fact two hours 
afterwards—then, she set it in motion‘ irrespective of the time of 
day—her only idea was that the clock must “go.” In this I 
perceived that narrowness of observation does not belong to any 
grade: and I thought—* How many take note of time, calculate 
the hour o’ day or life by their own fixed clocks, or wrong-timed 
clocks,’—then I thought how foolish it is to think—and to ex- 
plain, Does it require any one to interpret, to apply this incident 
—any more than a moral of Aisop?—And-I recalled the vital 
motive-power of the Satirist, and memory brought random 
whispers :— 

That ancient friend,—dame of threescore and nineteen years, 
says to me, says to everybody—* An’ who are you?”—* Trin- 
culo, you know Trinculo.”—* Ah, yes, an’ where do you live?” 
—“At Coventry.”"—In a few minutes,—I am already to her 
buried in Lethe,—she looks at me,—looks at me as for the first 
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time—“ An’ who are you?”—and so go the questions and 
answers, go round again—and so for ten agains: then comes a clear 
glimpse of memory—* Dear a’ me! they call everybody Trinculo, 
and everybody lives at Coventry.”—Now to point the moral.—Oh! 
then we shall none of it—Well, I have scen in a ducal castle, the 
portly ostentatious steward, mighty in the confidence reposed un- 
der his frilled shirt by his titled master,—and heard him say that 
he would not show us “the bootiful, squarogenal room,”—I haye 
seen and heard the opera-singer for ever and for ever stretching 
his hand over the footlights; clenching his fist and drawing it 
suddenly back—the same, the same, whether his theme was eating 
and drinking, or unwholesome affections—and sending forth his 
notes to the little cherub that sits up aloft in the dome of the 
theatre, or in the glittering chandelier,—and so have I seen and 
heard all men, everywhere, on all subjects, with the same 
dead monotony of attitude, gesture, expression. 

Arc. You refer to the Opera!—By-the-way, Launcelot, why 
did you not mention the Opera, when talking of the Stage >—Be- 
cause actors were exclusively your subject!—True, indeed, in.this 
matter they damn with no faint praise, but emphatically, although 
they appeal to heaven, in their cursing. Thus Macready—* Oh, 
Heavens! an Opera! That human beings can be found to dis- 
regard Shakspeare and run after such nonsense! What must be 
the nature of a medium of expression that strips every comedy 
of its laughter, and every tragedy of its pathos ?”—But in spite 
of all this detraction I am ready to find every compensation in 
the Opera. There is rarely great acting in anopera. True. But 
there is really more equal acting in it above mediocrity in pieces 
of a high tragic nature, as well as in comedies. Then, there are 
the witcheries of music, with their endless suggestiveness: a loved 
sentiment shrined in a chrysalis of melody. A concert is like a 
poor rehearsal of a play: an Oratorio may have something 
celestial in it—but an Opera—that is, some Operas, may combine 
all the qualities that the stage possesses. Nor do they lack 
treasurable reminiscences, From the lofty gallery of Covent 
Garden I saw the diamond glitter in Patti's hair, and her voice 
came up to me clear and sparkling as the rays of. the gem: it 
was a rare delight to note the expectancy of the crowded theatre 
when Tamberlik had to take the high C in Otello: Mignon gives 
an echo to the seat where love sits throned,—the air that 
haunts it, is as magical in our memory as any action or in- 
tonation of a great actor—but indeed Madame Mo effects a 
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triumph in the first scene,—in the saintly sweetness of her expres- 
sion, and chastened movement when warbling her gratitude to 
heaven, 

TRINC. Thanks, Archangelo, for your interjection. It gives 
me another illustration —Have I not heard sung,— 

** Thou wilt be mine,” 
a won't be thine,” 

a lovely duet; just the same music for both lines—The sense 
differed, no matter, the words did rhyme:—which was a_ proper 
extolling emblem of the wedded life, when love and feeling and 
inner harmony are as nothing—gold is the universal pabulum, 
—the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that honour feels.— 
But I shall go on. I have seen Opinion incarnate in a thousand 
circumstances; a changing, unstable, gossamer thing. The me- 
morandum now before me, is one I wrote near a score of years 
ago—* Fate of Street Railways”—deploring the idiocy of their 
failure ; now they are facts—so is it with national affairs—we may, 
indeed, say we have no facts, unless as well as things, nothings 
be facts. I have heard of Europe’s millionaire’s rule of taste,—* In 
England they like venison because it is dear: I like mutton 
because it is cheap.”—I have heard a gentleman emerged from 
the drapery trade speak of “a choice day”—seen him talking in 
a drawing room, his long fingers incessantly straightening an 
imaginary roll of ribbon: he never could remember his part. 

Onoc. Therein to be weak, is, indeed, to be miserable. 
Company is still but a band of actors met to observe one an- 
other. Inthe hydropathic bower of Blarney, Primus felt that for 
the first few days the guests watched him—he composed himself, 
and watched them.—The even-minded man looks on the room 
as from an eminence—his object, to meet every whim and taste 
—light scandal with the lady—the weather, sport, and the times 
with the men—play with the children. It is a chapter of life 
with him. 

TRINC. I've seen at dinners— 

Onoc. Peace, I have now no stomach for them. I loathe the 
Bacchic company; hang bells on their chaps and the tintinnabula- 
tion were better than their talk. Man makes a beautiful ritualism 
round all he loves,—but I love not these eatings—and therefore 
not their ceremonial observances in which its guests are more 
strict than when at devotions in church. I grant there are no 
deaths from hydrophobia at the tables: but I shall not part with 
my wits for all that. Away, with all the bibacious artillery of 
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wines and liqueurs; silence these endless traditions of meats and 
drinks. To me, i’ faith, Hospitality consists no more in dinners 
than Christianity in church-going: nay, neighbour-visiting shows 
not a hospitable people, any more than the partaking of the 
Communion means that the partakers are Christ-like —But no 
more of this! 

The mischief of Trinculo is that he has known ail and 
more than he says: he is as sound as the) Oracle of the 
Bottle: he gives us the veritable, the accredited vintage of sixty 
ycars,—But I’m sick and weary of the catalogue of things seen 
and heard, Also, let us leave present things alone. Remove not 
even the hovels: disease is the exponent of inner infirmities—let 
there be full and correct symptoms, Meanwhile, hope for better 
days,—when accidents will be attributed to less than a thousand 
and one things: when people generally will not violate the soul 
for the advantage of the moment: when the flunkey will disdain 
you less than his master—his admirers, less than the great mind 
itself: when a judge shall make an indifferent joke, and less than 
half the counsel laugh thereat: when cruel words shall blister the 
lips when they wound a heart—and the adepts in hell’s black 
grammar shall construe every sentence of their own inventions. 

TRING. Yes, satire may have its millenium—in the sunset 
clouds,—But, although such things.as I have seen can now be 
no more—is it not felt that it is in Nature’s Order the Satirist 
should have been? If such things of accident, and vanity, and 
sin, were with us now, would there not be quarry for the ironic 
pen?—Indeed, the genial satirist has quickened sight and hear- 
ing to all inconsistencies and viciousness; has taught us to 
question man and circumstance; to have a true answer as to 
how he or it stands related to other things. 


XY. 


** Help came in good season. By St. John, said Panurge, this is spoke somewhat like: 
O the sweet word! there is the soul of music in it.”"—/antagruel, Book 1V., Cap, 22. 

Onoc, Aye, it is difficult to estimate his value!—and he still 
affords us recompense. When we feel the shortcomings of our 
century, we go to Burns when he ’gins to loose his tinkler jaw: 
in familiar troubles, to Carlyle—when he smites with the rod of 
his mouth; when he is—but when is he not the satirist?—It is 
only a question of mood,—of circumstance, or kind of day— 
whether the leaf shall conceal the adder,—or display the moralist 
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as a very Phlegethon of Wrath.—In this way we have our own 
satisfaction through the satirist—I am not willing to translate 
matter for satire into a previous age. Its very worst accents, 
our glorious mother-age is worthy to receive.—Repine not you, 
my Modern; if thou, too, art unworthy of the beatitudes, thou. 
art worthy of the satirists. Do not be over-nice: I take you at 
a value: not to utter depreciation ; a new farthing ten yards off 
—is like a sovereign—The poet may soar—and thou, on thy 
steadfast leaden feet, sneerest at him: the preacher exhorts—and 
his sermons only make thee smile, or sleep—but the satirist has 
thee all for his own. 

TrINC. Arch-scoffer, though thou art, you have reason with 
you there,—matter for satire has not died from the earth,—we 
each of us find ourselves in the master-satirist. 

Onoc. Say, Rabelais, 

TRINC. You have taken the word from me by a fine instinct 
—In Rabelais we have all satire and ourselves, 


XVI, 


‘Philosophy. * * There is nothing more airy, more gay, more frolick, and 
I bad liked to have said, more wanton. She preaches nothing but feasting and 
jollity; a melancholick thoughtful look shews that she does not inhabit then,”— 
Montaigne. 

Come, Rabelais, from thy embosked retreat! 

We have reached the centre and soul of satire’s estate. Rabelais 
is not to be neglected if you have any mirth or wisdom in your 
soul—for he neglects not thee. Does any human sensitive 
plant shrink at these words? Let him read Gargantua’s letter to 
Pantagruel—from Utopia on the seventeenth day of March,— 
and see if more golden words have flowed from the lips of 
philosopher or divine. 

We open him. What a mellifluous abundance of language— 
what bewildering plenitude of thought—what endless fancies— 
luxuriant produce of the true Hesperian soil. We open him— 
and the rays of all other satirists are swallowed up by his solar 


light: he has the invention and the vivacity of our world of wits; 


they each and every one retire from our attention when he appears 


—“as in the presence of the sovereign a subordinate magistracy is 


eclipsed:” when we seck them in his absence they but present 
portions and’ parcels of Slee WSN 
literature cut out into little stars. 


Ever fresh, ever enlivening Rabelais! His mg geen himself — 


an 
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says,—is “a certain jollity of mind pickled in the scorn of fortune:” 
his sprightliness, a fine wind to a healthy spirit, which sends it 
gaily through the seas of thought—And, oh, what a boon toa 
weary head.—He is like his.own “ sweet Lethe,’—he makes us 
forget the hardships of the voyage of life—we see things, but fecl 
them not—we, for the time, enjoy as in a picture, their fantastic 
troubles. 

Trinc. Aye, but he makes us enjoy the voyage, too. Give 
me Rabelais in the streets, or at the entertainment. I love him for 
life,—life—unrestrained, unsatisfied, ever-active life. His heroes 
feasted in the name of famine: and who but he could have 
thought of drinking for the thirst to come ?—Divine and philoso- 
pher, say you?—He is fully both. Hath he not redrawn the 
favourable and comforting angel—also, the angel of perdition : 
he has as much sweetness, felicity, strong sense, as any of the 
sons of wisdom—also, he is salubrity itself—and generosity—oh 
what fullness he has in all things—never giving less than thirtecn 
to the dozen.—He is a requiem,—a boisterous requiem of stormy 
scorn and contempt to every degree of meanheartedness: and 
he dries up all the shallow sorrows in which men drown them- 
selves. As for his naughtiness, it is not a matter of breviary. 

Onoc. Do not forego your discretion, my bright Argus. 
When Rabelais speaks naughtily, it is of customs and pro- 
clivities long since gone out—the light of some stars is ruddy 
still, but those: worlds have been ages dead, His wickedness has 
merely historical value: nor was he without pious urbanity— 
remember for him that he made Panurge send his page to swear 
for him, down in the lower court. Of course we are changed : 
we seck blessings assiduously—thro’ our parsons’ prayers: we 
are in a time of simple, cleanly fashions; we are scientifically 
wise,—and can count the suns in the milky way—not all—but a 
great many ; and our Palestine ponies run in the metropolis— 
really run—as nowhere else they’'do—and when they get wings 
they will fly. Rabelais is a land-mark, a sky-mark in literature 
and history: through him we can judge of the pureness of our 
light, and rejoice in the darkness we have left. 

There is further preciousness in him: he has a residue which 
is practical and profitable. As well as wisdom, he gives us 
bombast, and super-bombast, such as is distilled thro’ the brains 
of our talkers to-day :—indecd, to us, if we could not find in him 
something sweetly familiar and comprehensive in our high noon, 
how dull he would be—and none say he is dull. The truth is 
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there was no chance in his throws,—he knew the back-trick 
better than any man in Illyria. Nay, I do not jest,—yet we may 
learn from him that jesting may be a severe matter. Truth does 
not modulate her voice in him.. We can find more biting things 
than he says, in a better book—and they would be less liked. 
He is the strong man; he uses no argument, no entreaty; his 
foot has more sapience in it than the‘preacher’s tongue—its kick 
has more conviction than many homilies—men, indeed, regard 
and reverence the militant foot more than the spectral voice— 
where Thwackum applied for information on every doubtful 
occasion, there they receive rememberable lessons of wisdom 
- and good-conduct. And what if he occasionally multiplied the 
stars! In other matters he is as clear and potent as Erasmus, and 
as heretical and composing as a sermon at west-end, 

Ha! ha! ha! Why do I laugh, say you? Because you have 
aforetime censured my laughter. And your sovereign satirist 
has more laughter in him than all the world before him. 
Ha! ha! he tells us that laughter is proper to ‘man: and his 
companies laugh like swarms of flies. Ha! ha! ha! He was 
inspired by the laughter of the gods :—yea, of a truth, it is said 
that they did laugh without ceasing—which Proclus explains to 
be the exuberant energy of the universe, the cause of the glad- 
ness of all mundane natures. Ha! ha! ha! thence comes the 
rounded mirth of Rabelais. 

‘* A cheerful genius suits the times, . 


And all true poets laughs unquenchably, 
Like Shakespeare and the Gods,” 


There are other matters of importance. We may not with him 


omit one of the great questions—the bounds of sculpture, painting, 


and literature, He has left us something more lasting than all the 


painters of Greece. In point of art—judge him. Timanthescon- . 


cealed yet, really made more plain, the anguish of the weeper by his 
averted face: so—Friar John of Rabelais—the most cloistral monk, 
“since the monking world monked a monkery; a clerk even to the 
teeth in matter of breviary "—swore silently, “ without stirring his 


lips”—a most commendable example to our oath-full Boanerges 


of to-day.. But most dear to my temper is that “sweet baby "— 


Panurge. Hapless creature of all appetites, is he. An ailing 


man, “naturally subject to a kind of disease—which at that 


time they called lack of money ;” but of clear, stout mind, to 






combat that incomparable grief; soul with him could 


matter, if the disease had not increased by what it fed on, 
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three score and three ways had he to acquire money,—alas, that 
“ he had two hundred and fourteen to spend it, besides his drink- 
ing.”—Certainly, this admirable stomach for all the cares and 
edible rarities of life had its weakness—let those smile who are 
Neptune's favourites— sea sickness may be a virtue still. 
Panurge is Mercutio wave-tost, frightened but not witless—the 
storm he was in is worth more than Byron’s shipwreck—in such 
exigency, we may extol the callings of those who plant cabbages. 

Let who will lack the celestial faculties of the soul! Not 
Rabelais. A desperate thinker was he in all things. Reason— 
and Fancy? Yes, and loftiest Imagination was his. He possessed 
it beyond the poets. He shared all the sins of sublimity—yet he 
gave eyes and wings to facts. He prophesied the triumphs of 
art and science, hidden deep in the womb of time. There be 
Denis—Papin and Watt, honoured by their nations: there 
is prescient Worcester with his Fire-water Works, his Semi- 
Omnipotent Engine, his most Stupendous Wonder in the whole 
World,—but Rabelais foresaw all these things with his soul’s-eye. 
He rejoiced in his day, to observe from far, voyages out reaching 
the flight of birds—* Taproban hath seen the heaths of Lapland, 
and both the Javas the Riphzan mountains,” and more, to the 
very letter. Spring-time saw he,—also, the harvest of the glory 
—when the peoples of the earth thereupon “ judged it high time 
to call a council for their own safety, and preservation.” 

Arc. All which was worthily, imperially conceived.—Yet to 
grosser facts he was the Voice to which there are unending 
echoes. Our Laureate—in early, hopeful song saw, or fancifully 
deemed, his kind, or a finer kind, might travel “the central blue.” 
—Rabelais with more than poetic vision, beheld a way contrived 
“for human kind to pierce into the high aérian clouds.” Far 
beyond the lamp of Aladdin, admire I that all-beautiful one in the 
Temple of the Bottle-—Then have we Swift—not his style alone 
—but here is the Zale of a Tuéd in suggestion and in name: and 
one of the sweetest hits of Baron Munchausen, more sweetly told 
on the confines of the Frozen Sea: nor may we be silent upon the 
resuscitation of bequeathing our mortal ashes—omitting not an 
eulogy on rare and admirable fire—“ still in our ashes, live their 
wonted fires:” the arts of war, the neutralising forces of civilisa- 
tion, he hath displayed—prelusive of late, honest politicians. 

Trinc, Ah, my Rabelais! He circumvallates all your 
writers, 

Arc. Delightful is his every page. Delightful would he 
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have been himself—but above all, oh, for what he saw! 
What joy to have lived in Spenser's age, and known that the 
cherished beings that lived in his Fairy Land, were no vision at 
all_—to know “the original of every knight,” and that the ladies 
fair, were flesh and blood, and dwelt amongst us 
** With something of angelic light.” 

But what mirth, to have traced in the gallant effrontery of 
Rabelais, the features of vice that lurked under cowl, surplice, 
red cap, and doublet, to have identified action, person, and place. 
How we should have laughed with the mighty master-satirist— 
and crowned his boldness, and his power, which set the world’s 
bright intellect in a roar. 

Onoc. So be it with Fancy’s play. But, as to fact, for all I 
ever heard in verse, or prose, in sermon or repartee, he lived for 
the Psalmist’s term. He reverenced our father Hippocrates, 
and was vigorous to the last as his writings testify—He was 
nature’s favourite. The flax of his life was spent, the thread 
had run out, was not cut, the distaff became still: he was 
exempted from the scissors of Atropos. He led a merry life— 
and lives.—As to a further fact, Trinculo is near right. From his 
view Rabelais is in all literature subsequent to him, His is the 
Encyclopedic mind : he is the Patagonian Satirist. Diverting the 
hour, he has made himself a name for all time, more safely than 
Democritus the humourist, the satirical philosopher. Rabelais 
comprises all kind of satire, allusive, plain spoken, inuendo, 
apologue, allegory, and the lie direct: we have wit, humour, 
reflexion, imagination, the diablerie of mirth, and good living 
without end,—in a word, or in ten words,—the world, the world, 
—its hopes, its schemes, hopes, learning, and its piety at horse-play. 
Oh, puissant Rabelais! the satirist is as rare as the prophet. 
Thou indeed hast us all. 


XVII. 


* Artificial sprights, 
As, by the strength of their illusion, 
Shall draw him on to his confusion.—-A/acheth ILL. 5, 


Arc. Yet we may get wearied with his infinite variety: we 
turn from Paradise Lost in some gentle, yearning moment to 
the linnet song of Allingham. 

Trinc. Ah, yes, from the Satire, broad and general as casing 
air, which takes up Swift, and Voltaire, and Churchill as very 
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little things, from this all-devouring dragon, it is a relief to 
come to the homely vermin-killer. 

Arc. No, to the troubadour of the hour: to the gay, atten- 
dant spirit, which will Shoot folly as it flies—as it flies on 


wings of mixed Midian dyes: 


which bids Hebe strew the earth 


with flowers,—and calls for a round of jocund hours—in order 
that it may hang wreaths of smiles round every-day people 
and things. Moore ?—Well, not Moore with all his wit: for he 
has rather become food for satirical mirth—has made himself— 


“the sad burden of a merry song.”—Let us say, Anstey! He 
soars above the musical snuff-box. 


Take those charming odes of Miss Jenny 
L’Allegro a fa mode. 


: why, they are 
Pity the fate of the Puritan poct, who 


might have written them, had he experienced that 


** There is something in very fine women, 


~ When they meet altogether, that’s quite overcoming.” 


How pretty, how nice, how shocking—the comparison between e 
people of quality and ducks, that is, where they are seen 


** All pressing, addressing, caressing and fond 
Just the same as those animals are in a pond.” 


And then there is the cheerful ghost of Quin. 


The New Bath 


Guide is ever vivacious—sometimes improvident of prudence; 
was the progenitor of the richest piece of Humphrey Clinker. 
Ah! it is wonderful to see how even fleeting lunatic gatherings 
and freaks, by the salt of wit will be preserved from corruption. 


XVIII. 


** Oft in my way have I 
Stood still, though but a casual passenger, 


So much I felt the awfulness of Life.” — Wordsworth. 


Thus by books are we withdrawn from their own citadel—to 
mix with mankind—not in fancy merely, not imaginatively 
through the loop hole of retreat—but with hat and coat on, argu- 
mentatively walking-stick in hand, to wander amidst crowds of 
changeful faces, and “ everything that pretty bin” without muse 
or printed page,—to sing, to dance, to be thoughtful, thankful and 


gay. 


Arc. Yet when you return home, and night, in turn, shows you 
her hieroglyphics—Look, now, at what she writes this moment on 
the walls of darkness. Orion slowly lifts himself from the German 


Ocean : the Great Bear circles round Bodtes : Arcturus is bright: 
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the Corona Borealis shines clear and Cassiopza’s jewelled chair: 
Jupiter sails through the eastern heaven, Saturn glitters below— 
resplendent. pair recalling that conjunction which shed supernal 
rays over Bethlehem. Does not all this inspire calm, temperate 
joy, cheerful humane thoughts—and breathe other reflexions 
than satirical ? 

TRINC. It may be so. Sights and lessons we must have in 
our daily wanderings, which impress us beyond the bounds of 
jest—Imagination never thrilled more, in Hawthorne's tales, of 
the Sospetto d’ Herode, than in that episode of Sedilio. High in 
your library hangs the engraving of the Death of Chatterton, 
“Ah, that picture,” sighed Sedilio, referring to the original 
painting, “It haunted by night and by day. I saw it at 
On leaving that town a few days after: I observed some men put- e 
ting a large case into the train: I was drawn to enquire what it was 
—and was told that it was the very picture then burning in my 
brain—being sent to London—where I, too, was going. Actually 
my carriage was next to that in which the picture—the figure—re- 
posed: we travelled all the way together,—not for a moment 
could I rid myself of the horrible idea that it was a corpse that 
was so near to me. For days the fever was in my blood.” 

Onoc. What you say is no stranger than the terrible ser- 
mon—the guillotining of a sermon more terrible than any sermon 
—by Delirio. He but gave out his text—spoke a few opening 
sentences—paused—looked round in sudden horror on the congre- 
gation—cried out—“I cannot preach: It’s no use preaching! 
the pews are filled with dead men and women: you are only 
waiting for judgment ”—and he descended from the pulpit—and 
fled the chapel. 
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XIX. 
“‘ She called on Echo still through all the song.” Collins. 


ARC.—Those things are of too deep import for Satire. And so 
is it when we assume Jaques’ vein. There are hardships of the 
world—the kindly generous hardships: the mysterious education 
going forward with each day, through patience and trial—Oh, 
Friendship! how dear—yet how delicate a thing thou art :—I 
love the china so much that I dare not handle it roughly, or 
often: I must keep this fair fragile thing from the iron vessel— ~~ 
Business. Yet this apprehension is a saving culture of the heart. 
The hardships !—Yes, the world does not give something for. 
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nothing: you must pay the price for success in any pursuit— 
just as you must for your salvation.—It has a cold regard. Well, 
we best temper the Damascus blade of our Resolution, with that 
coldest, clearest ice-water—the frigid indifference of our fellows. 
The world reluctantly gives its approval—therein is one trial saved 
us hereafter: in spiritual matters we shall be judged, not alone by 
what we have undergone—but in the light of all positions—how 
we should comport ourselves in wealth, in poverty—in honour, in 
ignominy—in serving, in guiding.—One dare not satirise these 
things. 

TRINC. Mine, too, be something of the ideal life. I have a 
love which eyes have never seen,—ah, this saves one from so 
many heart-slips. And realms are mine, which poverty cannot 
take away, nor earthquakes disturb. Air-built palaces are best, 
for comfort and change—Yes, we may all have a palace. I have 
considered the spot where Southey would have builded one—if 
he had had Aladdin’s lamp: it would have given him Derwent- 
water for an estate, the ¢mpire of his eye would have ranged 
from Lodore,—northward to Skiddaw: Blencathra would have 
been his, and all Keswick Vale.—I, too, have a spot where I shall 
build my palace—In a green ficld near semi-rural Benton, hung 
round with trees, fronted with grassy, sloping lawns. I go 
thither on summer evenings to gaze on the spot, thro’ a break 
in the leafiness, when the declining sun fills the space with 
glory, and the visionary windows shine in its light, and the 
gardens whisper praise and perfume.—But to build one—no !— 
What was Greta Hall—Southey’s own home—lovely in situa- 
tion, hymned to by the Greta,—but draughts, and smells, and 
leakage ? 





XX, 
** And longer had she suug, but with a frown 
Revenge impatient rose ; 
He threw his blood-stained sword in anger down.” —Col/ins, 


** Scorpion, and asp, and amphisbcena dire.” — Paradise Lost, 


Onoc, And I confess, Prince Trinculo, that Chimzra desires 
are mine, You look for bachelor luxuriousness, I prefer some un- 
doing. I feel too much of the world. I long to reverse the Diad/e 
Boiteux; to shuffle through the streets quite unfamiliar with all 
their shapes and sounds: utterly insensible as to th meanings of 
symbolic and alphabetic characters over the shops—on the dead 
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walls—at the corners of the streets—of the figures at the doors— 
of everything in the windows. To see people read, to see them 
write, to see the postman delivering letters, the masses moving on 
wheels, without having the least idea of language—of the purposes 
of this hurry and industry—to every scrap of the common day new 
and dumb. And to think on’t all—to guess at it all—as men do 
at the Hereafter—The blind—the society of the blind—speak 
with contempt of the seeing’ people—Have they reason? Should I 
then have less contempt for man’s desires and devices—when I 
got to that silent, dumb Stygian point of view. 

TRINC. Verily, there is satire in your fancy. 

Onoc. And none in yours? 

Arc. Perhaps Life’s own satire, through re-action. Neverthe- 
less, I miss the spice of malice. Would still hold that silence, 
solitude, reflection, bring whispering consciousness that a man 
may forego starry satire—satisfy himself with glow-worm humour 
—and be happy and strong. 

TRINC. Nay, nay, speak not of the saints. Do not assert too 
much for the sons of Eve in general. It is not necessary that a 
man should live; but if he does live, it is necessary that he 
should speak: and speaking, that he should write—since writing is 
a sort of speech: and of all styles of writing and speech—the 
satirical is the most commendable. By it a man best acquits 
himself with his acquaintances—if he deals with things in general 
he most safely and medicinally vents his indignation in denun- 
ciation, or through this antic art. Men have naturally become 
satirists all, and in everything. The comic papers tell you how 
universal the instinct ; if an audience is to be had, they get it. Go 
to art—Hogarth has a province of satire to himself—he purifies 
the mind, as certainly as Raffaelle elevates—Cruikshank did 
more for his time than all the painters——We are all satirists: in 
common speech, we have sarcasm: in politics, lampoons—and 
there is the sneer—satire from Limbo. - 


XXI. 


Brings out the best of me and bears me fruit 
In power, peace, pleasantness and length of days. —rowning. 
Onoc. There you speak to the point. Arcangelo falls away 
from it: gets from the street into a green corner. Meditates: 
learns lessons from the stars: learns lessons everywhere. I hate 
to be always wise: always aiming at wisdom—said an arch- 
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critic—and that is to my mind. Seriousness wears one—serious 
thought malignantly consumes the brain tissue—I merely note: 
—You have charity, for one and another.—There is our friend 
from the gutter—with ten thousand a year, a carriage and pair, 
coat of arms, with the fose of ignorant imbecility, his conver- 
sation—a sputter of small talk. You pity him. I say,—‘ Beware, 
friend, the satirists are in the common ways, acute ones are not 
wanting, they are with us now with pen and public display—and 
caricature.—I like not your entertainments—the savoury soup 
refreshes the stomach, the wine regales the soul—but your wit! 
—I prefer modest muffins and tea to genteel conversation.” 

You have charity—but you must not forego judgment. And 
you know that satire is the enemy not of truth and virtue but 
of meanness of thought, of rascality in trade, in politics, in 
gossip,—not of Christianity, though of Christendom,—of Civilisa- 
tion—but only of its squalor, vicious action, its bellicose feasts 
of blood: of all human bubbles—that move with more ostenta- 
tion than the river itself—of tight-lacing, small shoes, high- 
heeled boots, petty larceny of speech.—Ah, there is that wretched 
flagrancy,—as Archimago said, the merest fellow, when you givea 
thought, will return it you back instanter in a wretched travestie 
of words—in all the raggedness of his beggarly speech. SATIRE 
finds it fine quarry: for satire loves openness—and due propor- 
tions in man, woman, in mind, body—action—speech.—No 
names ?—No!—Satire has discretion—knows as well as you that 
genial satire—the age is purer for it—purer in proportion to its 
suppression—of personal satire. It, indeed, demonstrates the 
health of the age, of the sphere in which it moves—of the man. 
It may not be admired, but must be feared: fear is its preroga- 
tive—admiration it may leave to hypocrite-virtues. It is sword 
and buckler. How hardly can we keep ourselves unspotted 
from the world—how hardly walk in safety—but without this, 
not for an hour. Look at its beneficent action, as the informing 
spirit of irony, which playfully kills many an envious worm— 
many a dangerous frivolity of habit and conversation; in the 
shape of banter, it is an agent of domestic health—nay, if a man 
is merely reputed for it, it will bring him 

** Love, obedience, troops of friends,” — 
all the more precious because they come reluctantly. 

Trinc. I quite agree with you there. Also that we must 
not particularise contemporaries: we must not dishonour our 
own Olympus, But you have hinted at newspapers,—mixed 
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blessings indeed are they! We had peace in our hamlet in 
the olden time. But in a neighbouring village there arose a 
newspaper : reporters came as spies amongst us,—and since that 
we know what friends we have. We took the thing to our arms 
as a thing of beauty, and ere we are aware the reptile stung us. 
Gossip was goodly, mellow fruitage of observation: now it is a 
bombshell at every table: a boat-race was a delight, now it is a 
scandal. There is never a tea-party,a concert, a vestry meeting, 
but slain reputations mark the mortal hour, We expect, in ten 
years, to be all criminals, in the hulks, or on the gallows. 

Arc. Yet, I pity the Press—its hecatombs of genius and 
strength. What streams of fine fresh articles continually re- 
gale us in leader, in contribution, or in letter; history opens 
her stores to illustrate the politics of the hour, bright breezy 
prose paints sports and excursions with delight,—genius spreads 
her dazzling wing over every transitory theme :—and, yet, in 
a day—its triumphs are buried in silence—You remember, 
mine Ancient, in our way from Belford to Chatton,—through 
the high thicket the honeysuckle trailed its long flexile arms 
and hung out to the air sweet scented flowers which cheered 
the wayfaring-man: such is the journalist,—with his spright- 
liness and imagination—each man has his daily path made 
delectable by him :—but the honeysuckle flowers are now faded, 
—it no longer throws its frankincense into the air—and the 
thickets are still there close and high, with all its thorns; so is 
it, also, with the journalist. 

Onoc. You are growing pitiful. 

TRINcC, And am I anything less,—as well as just?. I can say 
that the world is in motion for its own good. There is more 
philanthropy abroad, out of the range of one’s own sufferings, 
than any besides the satirist will believe in. No man works for 
his neighbour's ill; ask him; his neighbour’s affairs go right—he 
knew it would be so: they go wrong—'twas against. experience, 
or advice, or wishes: even scandal is advantageous—meant for 
our neighbour's benefit—more effectual than the admonition of 
a righteous man. Unbounded generosity! Is Mammon to be 
condemned—as the loathsome god? Nay, we are self-immolated: 
profit, the wages of sin, soul-destroying, we ask, we seek, for 
ourselves—virtue we wish to give to others. 

Onoc. True newspaper-gospel. Boast not thyself of well 
doing—no, nor of well-saying. Is it not best for men to learn 
for themselves? Good thoughts, are but assassins. When a 
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man writes a good thing, nought less is he than a murderer: he 
gives something to a future man that destroys his thinking 
power—extinguishes his mental existence. To the extent of 
truth revealed, so far is his mind paralysed, locked in death. 
Hence inaptitude amongst us is—a badge of honour—in pro- 
portion to the greatness of our poets, the discovery of science, 
eminence of preachers. Prithee, friend, be innocent of blood. ¢ j 
Trinc. Enough of this. Let us go forward. I shall on 
with my pilgrim staff and stave. 
Alas, for that forgotten day, 
When chivalry was nourished, 
And none but friars learnt to pray, 
And beef and beauty flourished. 
But I correct the poet. Thank heaven, chivalry is not all gone. 
It exists in Satire—the foot of chivalry,—having a salutary 
office. Swift is it to overtake, and punish. 

Onoc. Which reminds me of matters of speed. Scott illus- 
trated the doctor’s practice by the ancient Britons and their 
chariots, and Dryden finds in his disquisition on Satire that he 
must enter the Roman Circus, “where some were for the 
charioteer in blue, and some in green.” ; 

Arc, Good, striking figures—which will inspire our steps.— 
Friends, an arm, 


XXII. 
** Invest me in my motley ; give me leave 


To speak my mind, and I will through and through, 
Cleanse the foul body of the infected world, 


If they will patiently receive my medicine.”—As You Like Jt, I. 7. 

In common with all my brethren, I have a weakness: it shows 
itself in many matters; particularly in one: I love to read the 
world in its unconscious moods and actions : but particularly on 
the race course of my county. I lapse from the empyrean of 
the year’s prudence—am guilty of a methodical eccentricity, 
consecrated by years. Ata given hour on the Plate Day, upon 
an ancient understanding, 1 meet a friend. Although we have 
not spoken to each other for the whole year, at this time we 
meet and greet: go and see the race: separate—for another 
year. 

Are we drawn by the beautiful? Partly ; and altogether—if it 
lies in the ridiculous, We all love the ridiculous: it makes one 


feel one’s sovereignty: that we can be clever, self-possessed, 
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knowing, if not good: we taste the pure ambrosia of ill-nature, 
not so much as the anchorites, who don’t go to the races,— 
nevertheless, we do taste it, crowned with smiles and flowers,— 
and we more fully confirm our superior sagacity and worthiness, 
Therefore it is that we, my friend and I, and ten thousand besides 
are drawn to the carnival of the painted virtues, the passions, 
and a few honest loves. 

The Course lies on a wide moor outside the town: trains 
bring their crowds from all the corners of the county: the dis- 
trict is laid idle: towards noon the main thoroughfares of the 
town are crowded—moving out towards the course—holiday 
attire, holiday spirit,—the finest carriage-people are here, and 
armies on foot,—and all have their compensations. 

We reach the moor, turn from the high road, up which scour 
the cabs, coaches, waggonettes, all manner of things on wheels, 
overburdened with the already fevered race-goers—carriages 
containing many well-known, also, many very ill-known, 

We are met at once by the medley-life—gambling and pious 
frippery,—tract distributors, attempting to stem the tide of life 
with the day of wrath and wages of sin—here and there a 
preacher with uplifted hands and voice: and in kneeling posture 
on the green are miracle-players—those who pursue three-card, 
pea and thimble tricks. Each to his vocation, Hal. 

The green sward has a sweetness not recognised, “the vivid 
emerald revives the eye,” our excursion is “sweeter for the step 
upon the grass,” but the beautiful June day, or be it the un- 
beautiful, when the heavens are one huge weeping cloud, and 
carth a bog—the day tells but for the qualities of the horses.— 

We are at the rendezvous,—which lies between and about 
the starting and the winning post. The air is changed—is 
charged with that electrical feeling peculiar to excited gather- 
ings. We behold crawling lines of all kinds of wheeled things : 
hustling, crowding, murmuring multitudes: on the distant 
rising ground, rows of white flag-crowned tents and moving 
masses of men and women, like an army pausing in its march : 
here, a file of booths, with stands a-top—and a long suburb of 
white tents. The grand-stand, cynosure of all eyes, with its 
Show of ladies like a flower parterre, is yonder,—ye gentle 
dames, there are flowers, too, here. Something could be said of 
all those on the grand stand, imperial though its position be— 
one thing, yea, two things or more, but nothing more than their 
clergymen tell them at church—on it I see from far that the 
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sibyls have come forth, whose words, whose smiles fire the world, 
We have here every particle of self-satisfied, ostentatious, upstart 
society. 

We come to the centre of the compacted sin. Here is the 
Ring. Books ever! Here be books—well written, well studied 
—doctrinal,—composed by safe men,—men safe for the iniquity 
of their busincss——Outside the Ring, close to the course, 'midst 
other matters, mountebanks, choirs of sooty imps surpliced 
infernally, an intermingling Beggars’ Opera—skilful mendicants 
who wear their rags, sores, paint and frippery—alms-seckers, 
Jezebellas, foraging—to declare their vocation. And these out- 
side betting men, commoners of gambling, harlequins of their 
trade—have striped umbrellas, and strangest garbs,—coloured 
hats and coats, to declare their vocation. 

A stroll to the tents gives us music, quoit playing, shooting, a 
hundred games, everywhere the rich litany of profanity— 
the irrepressible language of civilisation. Beneath the hot 
canvas, acquaintances drink deep from morning to night, and 
through the night—sleep—and deeper drink next day—they 
have met again, and had their once-a-year.. Honest men, all of 
them, who drink and swear, and think it no sin. “At the same 
time are seen and heard other wonders, which would cause 
satirists to come to life from stones.—But back to the course— 
the moment approaches. 

The stands become crowded : the edge of the course hemmed 
with thick serried ranks: the carriage people stand up, other 
people get on wagons, carts, perilous platforms, and have their 
pennyworth of position, too. 

The race—the race—catches me with anticipatory grace of 
motion. Here is the central moment, round which a year’s 
anticipations revolve. Every man’s nature now comes out, 
Concentration, broken ejaculation, frenzied excitement, trem- 
bling hope flying from it original anchorage—* This horse”— 
“that horse "—“that other horse.” Every energy of the soul is 
alive : man is in all his fearfulness and weakness; humid, dim, 
bloodshot eyes—blurred, bleached countenances,—through these 
eyes the soul flashes with a strange, terrible light—and the 
countenances possess a momentary radiance; and the youthful, 
the clear-faced,—some of them look lovely in their intensity. 
Earnestness is a tone and a beauty. 

The course is cleared: the immemorial dog appears,—the 
policeman chases it, the masses roar with hoos and strained 
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merriment, the dog slowly vanishes in the distance,—more 
certainly than most of its tormenters it has had its day. 

Then appear the horses. Ah, these are what we came to see. 
How sleek, how graceful in every movement, how light,—they 
seem not to tread the earth but air. They walk, they amble, 
they gallop. Their coloured riders seem but boys at play 
with them. They become scattered about, some shine up the 
course, some are gambolling half a mile in the other direction. 

They all now tend to one point, like a flock at the shepherd's 
signal. They are gathered together, and stretch right across the 
course. They are at the starting post. A few more minutes 
and every calculation and anticipation will be at rest: certainty 
approaches: Fate is about to declare itself. The multitudes, 
behind, before, to the utmost borders up yon hill, feel this—they 
are tremulous—apprehension is evident in their tones and rest- 
lessness. A strange sound increases in the air, a sound like the 
sound neither of wind or water, such as we hear on the Ham- 
burg Boérse: this is a Bérse with “yon ambient azure shell” for 
its canopy. The sound changes! the thousands of voices utter 
but two words, uttered with one touch of conscious expectation, 
and they make one supernatural quivering sound, “ They’re off ! 
They’re off!” It gradually, quickly, becomes firmer and clearer, 
becomes a loud, long, undulating shout. We see, we hear,—we 
could feel—that the horses are coming. They are here! They 
are past, like a lightning flash. But we can note the position 
of the favourite horses,—their ease, their anxiety, their action, 
their hurry, or patient reservedness, 

Well-together, they run up the straight, turn the corner, are lost. 
A general Babel of mixed articulation succeeds: but its theme 
is only the race, the race,—the momentary position, and power 
of the horses. Empires might be convulsed, and worlds perish, 
and they would not be able to catch one thought here during the 
one—two—three—four minutes that ensue. Is it going to take 
hours for the horses to run the course? These minutes make 
an age—have the horses rushed into the unseen ?—will they 
come back no more? Ah! yonder they are; like insects crawl- 
ing on the green edge of the horizon—ah! at last, at last, they 
are making the critical turn from the town. Certainty has them 
now. A new and peculiar murmur arises from the stands—drunk 
in cagerly—repeated by those below. The changing position of 
the horses, is the one topic. The Fates are felt to be surely 
finishing their purposes: the anxious passions will do their work 
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in three more minutes. Seconds, are now to be counted. They 
are coming to us again—once again, and for ever. A more 
strange sound catches the ear,—grows louder,—it is the dull 
sound of the smitten earth. See, the horses are just upon us, 
Hope hovers over every head; and each tongue declares it for 
itself. They are, not as at first, light as gazelles, treading the air, 
moving in glancing, graceful play here and there,—but in full 
cager stretch,—horse and rider, equally on the strain,—the ani- 
mals devour the earth, make thunder with their trampling feet 
—quicker than the words they are gone, with a flash of colours 
and a confused violent dash. We crowd upon the course behind 
them: the noise abroad is chaotic—excited—not as when many 
sounds make one strangely harmonious sound; cvery tongue 
speaks its special expectation or desire, as to the issue, in quick, 
constantly-repeated flame-speeches, and this makes a thick, vary- 
ing, surging, leaping, fluctuating sound, like the opinion \of any 
multitude. 

The result is known—the number of the winning horse is lifted 
up in yon distant frame—the first horse has won.—Now let us 
light another cigar. The storm of the race is over,—with its 
thunderings and its lightning emotions. Nay, there is a bright- 
ness now—yes, also, a sulphurous, stifling odour—left. There is 
the reaction—satisfaction and curses—A whiff—The world’s 
game still goes on, “Thus think, and smoke tobacco.” 

Some satirists would think this a very happy scene. Nothing 
honest but the horses: nothing worse than the men and women 
—and the owners :—Yes, but the horses redeem the matter,— 
“the Houyhyhnms abound in all the excellencies that can adorn 
a rational creature."—We have seen human intercourse displayed 
at large: man makes society for comfort and security,—here it is 
making compensation for many national privileges from which 
it has been cut off—Some people don’t come. They, too, have 
their compensation: but their haunts are not worth visiting: it 
is sufficient to know that it is the same all through the world, — 
different embodiments,—artistic, fashionable, pious,—not worth 
discriminating when found. ; 

Reflexion follows. I awake under the trees,—slowly wander- 
ing homewards,—the cigar, half-smoked, is at its sweetest; the 
stream hidden by the low willows sounds musical.—Later, the 
calm summer night bends over me as I walk in the garden; 
its perfume goes up like the spirit of the flowers,—“ The dear 
God who loveth us, He made and loveth all,” 
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‘* A Grecian piece of money, on which were stamped a Helena on one side, and a 
Hecuba on the other, a rose and a deadly aconite, a Paris and an Esop—nothing more 
contrary.”—Feremy Taylor. 

Onoc. For all your charity you will hardly save yourself from 
impious execration. 

TRINC. Yet it is well to be with you there—even for this— 
to see the serpent-sin basking harmless in the sun, which in the 
towns gorges itself where common eyes see it not: the philan- 
thropist should go to the place, and having found the game, 
track it to its lair. 

Arc. As for ourselves—all we have seen is an allegory. 

Onoc. Yes, if we could read the sibylline books-we should 
understand all we saw. 

Arc. No more altercation. Let us go from the garden into 
the library, our first and last secure retreat, where we shall have 
still more composed thoughts. We look upon the matter with 
eye serene: as it refers to books themselves, and to the outside 
world. Satire is the eye of literature—sees afar—yet can at once 
defend itself, even veil itself, that it shall be as though it was 
not. In the world it is the friend in the fortress. It is euphrasy 
which purges the visual nerve: the hemony, that keeps you safe 
amidst enchantments : it is the 

** Well-tempered sword that bends at will, 
But keeps the native toughness of the st 
It is the impenetrable shield made with hardening cold, and 
forming steel, and Cyclops’ redoubled strokes. Brave Satirist! 
Intrepid, above all things, he must be; in his work prepared for 
all trials—like Vauban the great fortification-engineer, who swam 
the river under the enemy’s fire—Satirists are the rainbows of 
night.—They hold the kindling torch—their succession is never 
extinct. 

Onoc. On those pacific words we part. Good night. Think 
no evil in your sleep. As for what the satirists may say hereafter 
—if there be not silence—it will be known when spoken. 

TRINC. Meanwhile, thanks to the Good Divinity, for what 
they are to us, By them we go safely through all scenes. By 

them, in our sickness of heart, finding honey in the carcase of the 
lion, the light thereby comes into our eyes, and we are refreshed 
and pleasant, These men we can respect, as “stomachful of 
courage,” and as having a purpose, If the quality of pe: 
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ance should be marred by accidents of the age, and proclivities of 
passion—that is their loss—but they do give us something beyond 
mere pleasure: they give us hope that man may love something 
beyond his own soul, nay something heavenly and human, into 
which he can transfuse his soul—so that clear intelligence may 
be his brain and eye,—love of good and truth, his heart. If not, 
rather let the soul perish,—aye, rather perish than declare wherein 
lies their abuse—perish—for the salvation of other souls. 
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OUR PORTRAITS. 


RIGHT REV, MONSIGNOR CAPEL, D.D, 


THE famous priest, whose name is a household word equally in 
the Eternal City as in England, is not a convert to the Catholic 
Church as so many suppose. His ancestry on his mother’s side 
is distinctly Roman, whilst his father was a Catholic, although 
he could not claim a Catholic pedigree. Indeed, we remember 
during the time of the excitement and agitation anent Papal 
Aggression, that young Capel was stoned by Protestant boys of 
his own age, so bitter was the feeling existing at the time, it 
being well known by his peers that he belonged to “that 
dangerous and subversive system which threatened alike the 
safety of the empire and the liberties of the individual.” Young 
Capel used, from his very earliest years, to assist and serve at the 
altar at Mass in the churches of his locality, and was well-known 
in his neighbourhood as a young Catholic or “ Papist.” 

Thomas John Capel was born on October 28th, 1836. He 
was educated in his earlier years at a Protestant school in 
Suffolk. In his fifteenth year his education was continued by 
the Rev. J. M. Glenie, B.A. (Oxon), under whose fostering care 
he remained for the space of some six years, when he travelled, 
being ultimately ordained by the late Cardinal Wiseman. In 
the early part of 1854, he became co-founder and Vice-Principal 
of St. Mary’s College at Hammersmith, where he accomplished 
much good work, and advanced the reputation of that Normal 
Training College. The severe work and self-sacrificing efforts 
of Mr, Capel at St. Mary’s College, resulted in a break-down of 
health, and in 1858 he was compelled to go on the Continent in 
order to recruit his shattered energies, and this not long after his 
ordination by Dr. Wiseman. 

Amongst the places visited was Pau, in which historic town he 
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established the English Catholic Mission, and was formally 
appointed its chaplain. Whilst at Pau the Colenso sensation 
was at its height, and young as the Monsignor then was, he was 
scarcely the teacher to allow any opportunity capable of im- 
provement to pass unheeded. The result was that he delivered 
eight lectures on the Colenso Controversy, which attracted the 
notice of his friend, Cardinal Wiseman, who offered to publish 
them at his own expense as a contribution to the polemical 
literature of the time. Another noteworthy series of lectures 
delivered by Monsignor Capel at Pau on “ Catholic Doctrine and 
Piety,” dealing with both the external life of the Roman Church, 
and the interior and personal religion of the soul, were also produc- 
tive of much notice, and established the reputation of Father 
Capel, both as a logician and a preacher and orator, long before 
he took up his abode in the metropolis. A further important 
controversy—and which was the first of a series of sword- 
crossings with the Ritualists—took place whilst Mr. Capel was 
at Pau. Dr. Temple West-(now of St. Mary Magdalene, Pad- 
dington), was desirous of importing a kind of hybrid Romanism 
into Pau, but as he would, by so doing, be acting neither con- 
sistently with Protestant authority nor working with Roman 
cognisance, it was simply a case of setting up altar against altar, 
Mr, Capel, as the chaplain of the English Catholic Mission, con- 
sequently took up the question, and his letter strengthened by 
that of the Bishop of Bayonne on the violation of spiritual 
jurisdiction will probably not easily be forgotten, at any rate, by 
Dr. West. , 

On the restoration to health of Mr. Capel, he returned to 
London, and obtaining faculties for preaching, and other strictly 
sacerdotal duties, he soon established a great reputation, more 
particularly for doctrinal lectures. At such sanctuaries as the 
Pro-Cathedral, Kensington, St. George’s, Southwark, Moorfields, 
prominent churches of England, Ireland, and Scotland, Mr. Capel 
attracted overflowing congregations, distinguished as much for 
their qualities of mind as for their vast commercial strength. It 
was a signal exemplification of Cardinal Manning’s penetration 
when he requested Monsignor Capel to come to the rescue (for 
literally that was the case), at his new West-end Pro-Cathedral. 
The discipline had. degenerated, the edifice itself was neglected, 
and, in a phrase, the Church was losing ground in that portion 
of the metropolis. The change effected was soon made apparent, 
however, but not before the new “canon-in-charge” had spent 
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considerable time, and even substance (out of his own purse), to 
the extent of some thousands of pounds for arrangements in the 
Church and the support of its schools. As much as half a guinea 
was frequently (voluntarily) paid in order to hear Monsignor 
Capel deliver a single discourse. The educated and aristo- 
cratic patrons of the Protestant community were conspicuous 
amongst the congregations. What Father Eyre was at the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception in Farm Street, Mon- 
signor Capel was at the Pro-Cathedral. The sort of audiences 
which gather to hear Dr. Vaughan, at the Temple, composed of 
men of the higher culture, such as judges, barristers, and the like, 
formed the bulk of Monsignor Capel’s hearers, more especially 
when he was announced to preach or lecture on any topic of 
interest. | 

Whilst labouring at Pau in the work of conversions and other 
congenial service for the Church, Father Capel had been named 
Honorary Chamberlain to the Pope (Pius IX.), being afterwards 
appointed Chamberlain to the Sovereign Pontiff, and ultimately, 
in 1873, Domestic Prelate, the dignity of Monsignor having been 
already attained. — 

Visiting Jerusalem, Monsignor Capel delivered four lectures on 
“ The Doctrine of the Real Presence,” all of which, like his other 
efforts, occasioned much notice from persons of all theological 
beliefs and in every walk of life. 

During the CEcumenical Council, Monsignor Capel ‘resided in 
Rome, and delivered by express command of Pope Pius IX., in 
English, eight lectures on “ The Church; Her Authority; Her 
Teaching”; and, in 1876, in the same historic city, six others, 
entitled “ The Foundations of Supernatural Faith.” Those who 
were fortunate enongh to be present were forcibly, perhaps, 
sorrowfully, reminded of the old days of Roman enthusiasm and 
appreciation of things religious. The little church was crowded 
beyond the doors with the English residents in Rome, whilst the 
road and piazzas leading to it were lined with equipages of every 
kind. Persons of rank and fashion; the enquiring Protestant no 
less than the veteran Romanist; these were the congregation, 
and the measured periods and chaste eloquence of one of the . 
most attractive preachers either in the Eternal or any other city, 
visibly moved, each in their own peculiar way, the unique con- 
course, | 

It was not to be, however, that Monsignor Capel should per- 
returned to London, where he soon, not only commenced to 
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again preach, but engaged in the work after his own heart, and 
for which his ecclesiastical superiors knew he was super-eminently 
qualified. Before entering on his new work, Monsignor Capel 
took an active part with the Hon. Monsignor Talbot in organizing 
and conducting the pilgrimage to Paray-le-Monial. 

In February, 1873, he established the Catholic Public School, 
at Kensington, and afterwards the right rev. gentleman was 
appointed, by the unanimous voice of the Romish Hierarchy, 
Rector of the College of Higher Studies, at Kensington— 
the nucleus of the Catholic English University, and concerning 
which we propose making a few remarks at the close of this 
memoir, 

As we have seen, Monsignor Capel was not anxious, but 
rather the contrary, to prematurely (as his modesty led him to 
consider it), publish any of his works. The counsels of such 
real and unmistakeable friends as Cardinal Wiseman and the 
older Catholic advisers of his youth could not prevail upon him 
to give his earlier writings to the world. It is scarcely to be 
wondered at when Mr. Gladstone's “ Political Expostulations,” 
caused so great notoriety that Monsignor Capel—accomplished 
controversialist as he is—should have been led as a born Catholic 
to take up cudgels polemic for his Church. The result was that 
remarkable “Reply,” and which report has it, caused the Premier 
to say that “ the Catholic Church has still within its bosom men 
whom no logic could convince,” a questionable compliment, 
perhaps, but still an evidence that the Right Hon. gentleman 
was thoroughly impressed by, and had carefully read, the Mon- 
signor’s “Reply.” Strangely enough, a passage in this now 
historical pamphlet, gave rise to a most erudite, but nevertheless, 
interesting controversy between Dr. Liddon and the Monsignor, 
and which was carried on for weeks in the colums of the 7imes, 

Prior to this time, Dr. Capel delivered in London a course of 
eight lectures on “ Ritualism.” He also lectured on the same 
subject in various parts of England, to all of which dis- 
courses immense audiences, and afterwards a larger consti- 
tuency of readers, were attracted. At Oxford, again, the very 


- centre and focus of cultivated Protestantism, Monsignor Capel 


bearded the “dons” of the University, his lectures on “ Angli- 
canism, and the Inner and Outer Life of the Church,” causing a 
great impression, and not a few converts. 

Referring to conversions to the Church, these reinforcements 
to Rome's spiritual army are, at the present time, to speak 
plainly, the life of Latin Christianity; for, admit it or not, it is a 
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fact that in these latter days, the Latin Church is losing ground 
in some parts of the Continent. The spirit of Scepticism is 
literally abroad, and the Rationalism of Germany, the Radi- 
calism of Italy, and the Republican element in France, all tend 
to shake to their very centre, those old foundations of which St. 
Peter’s Chair may be taken as the key-stone. To counterpoise 
and compensate for this decadence, it is considered palpably 
necessary by Catholics that recruits should be obtained, and 
especially in this country, of which so many hopes are enter- 
tained. Foremost amongst the ecclesiastics who have specially 
set themselves to accomplish this particular work is Monsignor 
Capel. And not only foremost, but their leader, or general, 
for it will scarcely be believed that the number of converts 
known to have\been received into the Church through Mon- 
signor Capel’s efforts alone, is about three thousand persons. 
Perhaps the most notable secession is that of the Marquess of 
Bute, whose connection with Monsignor Capel has been made 
use of by Lord Beaconsfield in his novel of “ Lothair,” and in 
which the subject of our sketch figures as “ Monsignor Catesby.” 
Amongst his other eminent conversions may be mentioned 
those of Lord Braye, Lord Courtnay, the Duchess of Norfolk 
(née Lady Abney Hastings), Lady Duncan, Mr. Bellingham, 
M.P., and others. But we would advisedly set right a popular 
mistake existing amongst those who are outside the Church, 
and even amongst “ verts,” viz., that Monsignor Capel’s efforts 
in this direction have been confined to the upper classes. This 
is not correct. In every rank‘of life he has ministered, and is as 
well-known among the poor and middle-class as he is - the 
mansions of the aristocracy. 

Whilst on this part of Monsignor Capel’s work, we would put 
a rather popular error right. It is generally believed that the 
Monsignorship was conferred on Dr. Capel through the fact of 
the Bute conversion. This is quite contrary to the truth. The 
Vatican does not cast its honours abroad so lavishly. The 
reason of Monsignor Capel’s elevation was his nine historical 
lectures at Pau. By Lord Bute’s conversion he was advanced 
from being an honorary to a real Chamberlain. 


Next in order of merit, we would write a few words anent 


Monsignor Capel’s strictly philanthropic and social efforts, as 
distinguished from his theological or sacerdotal career. There 
is scarcely a charity or humane institution which, at some time 
or other, has not had the benefit of mebaygerremaibr eis 
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from the Newspaper Press Fund down to the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The writer has heard 
him preach at a West-end church in the morning before perhaps, 
one of the most critical congregations in the world, on behalf of 
a hospital, and on the evening of the same day found himself 
listening to the same prelate, miles away, in the humble church 
at Deptford, pleading with a certainly not aristocratic audience 
on behalf of the Working Boys’ Home, conducted by the 
Christian Brothers. There, again, the Monsignor was almost 
“chaired” to the little railway station, notwithstanding he 
waited nearly an hour at the Presbytery in order to avoid any 
demonstration. He lays special stress on good works, and if 
his Christianity is not practical it is nothing at all. He revolts 
against the doctrine of justification alone, without its necessary 
corollary. In Monsignor Capel the doctrine of love of man is 
writ large. 

Perhaps, the most important portion of any present day retros- 
pect of the life of Monsignor Capel,and which requires to be 
the most carefully detailed, is that part of it which relates his 
connection with the Kensington University, the true story of 
which has never been told. As stated in an earlier portion of 
this memoir, Dr. Capel has a “vocation ” for Education. He had 
practically established the St. Mary’s Normal College, and had 
also been founder of the Catholic Public School at Kensington. 
What was more natural than that the Catholic Hierarchy, his 
Eminence Cardinal Manning himself making the first overtures, 
should strongly desire Monsignor Capel to become the premier 
Rector of their cherished scheme—a University in England. 
The worldly wisdom of the proposal was manifast. Here wasa 
divine with a reputation equal to that of the Cardinal himself 
(and even greater, as far as making converts was concerned), 
whose very name would be the fulcrum of future success, and 
whose personal history would shed a halo around the whole 
foundation. The Monsignor, however, was scarcely prepared for 
sO grave a responsibility, especially when he remembed what his 
then duties already were. Although he had, strangely enough, 
never been appointed, formally, to cither a canonry or mission- 
ary-rectorship, his daily functions embraced the duties of 
both. On the most moderate calculation, the large sum of 
$25,000 would be necessary for purchasing and furnishing suit- 
able freehold premises, and an annual income of at least £5,000 
would be required for the first five years of the career of the 
projected a/ma mater, Dr. Capel reiterated his unwillingness to 
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accept such a responsibility, but, in the end, after consideration 
of the whole position, and urged thereto by his old Oratorian 
confessor and director, he consented, it being distinctly under- 
stood that the funds would be raised by the Catholic nobility 
and the various bishops in all parts of England, this being 
ratified by the Senate for Higher Education. Without loss of 
time, Monsignor Capel, with his usual acumen in matters 
educational, surrounded himself with the most eminent pro- 
fessors, including such men as Professors Paley, Barff, S. George 
Mivart, and others of similar calibre, who, out of devotion tothe 
cause, accepted modest salaries compared with what they could 
have obtained elsewhere. The expenditure of the college was 
throughout kept within the limits thus approved. The teaching 
staff was advisedly kept small by the rector, that is, as small as 
compatible with the exigencies of the University. The whole 
expenditure in this direction was never more than £3,500 a year, 
whilst the additional current expenses were not £500. But for 
the rector, no provision, whether of house or salary, was made, 
nor did be ever receive any remuneration. As we have observed, 
the founding of the college having been determined on, on cer- 
tain conditions, the bishops, in a joint pastoral letter, appealed to 
their English flocks. But hereis the crux. The result, together 
with very special efforts on the part of Monsignor Capel himself, 
was to obtain in the first two years and a half, the period of the 
Monsignor’s rectorship, the sum of £14,000. On the calculation 
of the original, nay, solemnly approved, financial statement, 
£35,000 ought to have been found during that period, and, to 
the rector’s amazement, he found himself in this unprecedented 
position. The creditors were holding him personally liable for 
this avalanche of debt. Naturally feeling that it was no part of 
a rector’s duty to find the money for founding and sustaining 
their lordships’ college, although he had lent to the new 
institution £5,500, he resigned, notwithstanding the students 
had slowly but steadily increased each term. The pro- 
perty sold some few months afterwards for a profit of £2,500, 
and the whole of the apparatus, including the scientific coi- 
lections, the library, and the furniture, purchased for about 
£5,000, was transferred elsewhere. As Monsignor Capel himself 
explained in a published letter replying to a paragraph in a 
Society journal, that he had involved the college in liability, 
“the money was not found for the Kensington University 
scheme, the expenditure was piettirare ibn so > 
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in the scheme, submitted and approved by the originators; and 
ignorance or malice can alone say that I ran the college into 
debt.” 

The whole secret is no more nor less than this. The Catholic 
laity wanted the College at Oxford or Cambridge. Cardinal 
Manning would not allow it. He then opened at Kensington, 
The original compact, nor the submitted plan of allowing the 
respective religious orders each to have a House of Residence 
for students but under the government of the university authori- 
ties, was never carried out, and in the result, Monsignor Capel is 
debited with whatever amount of failure is attachable to the 
scheme, whilst the only victim in the case is the Monsignor 
himself. 

There was grave imprudence on the part of those who in- 
augurated the college in beginning without a penny capital; 
there was culpable negligence in not finding the money after the 
institution was founded; it was unwise after a mixed lay and 
clerical Senate was called into existence not to have convoked it 
at least once a year to solicit lay support; and it was folly to 
exclude members of Religious Orders from being pupils, pro- 
fessors, and heads of houses of residence. The Bishops of 
Belgium to found Louvain; the Bishops of Ireland to found 
Dublin; the Bishops of France to found Lille, Toulouse, Angers, 
and Paris, acted diametrically opposite, They first found capital 
with which to commence, then they appealed annually on a-fixed 
Sunday for a sustentation fund (similar to our Hospital Sunday), 
and they also sought the aid of the Religious orders. The Pro- 
testants acted in like manner for the Welsh University College, 
and are so acting for the Liverpool College, about to be estab- 
lished. In both cases a large capital sum, about £100,000, was 
first found. As we have seen, Monsignor Capel had the influence 
to attract an able body of professors and a growing number of 
students and then Ais part was done. The greatest of generals 
would be ruined had he to find from his own pocket the Com- 
missariat. Imagine, for instance, the Dean of Westminster ap- 
pointed Rector of Liverpool University College, without salary, 
or residence, or commons, and at the same time expected to find 
the means to found and support it. 

In concluding this resumé of Monsignor Capel’s career, the 
writer bears testimony to his thoroughness. Theology to him is 
not a mere profession. It is a passion. His Irish imaginative- 
ness and consequent enthusiasm have done him good service in 
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his peculiar walk in life, and one of his chief characteristics is the 
remarkable influence he has had over men, His clear, logical 
way of placing his views of truth before an audience is astound- 
ing, and to ‘find out the fallacies, and lay bare the vulnerable 
parts of an adversary’s argument is, to such a man, but a 
pastime, 

Dr. Capel has never held a cure of souls; no canonry has 
been offered him (and this in a diocese where the preachers 
proper in the pro-cathedrals have been only remarkable for their 
mediocrity); and rumour has it that even for the Prelature (in 
Rome) the appointment was opposed, and to lessen its effects on 
the public mind the highest ecclesiastical authority in England 
asked that two other prelates should be named at the same 
time. The only home honour—and, as it has turned out, a most 
questionable one—which has come to Dr, Capel, is that of Rector 
of the Kensington University, the history of which we have 
briefly recorded, 

Monsignor Capel is now engaged in translating and editing a 
subtly interesting work, to be entitled “The Anthropology of 
St. Thomas Aquinas,” 


WILLIAM INMAN, 


WILLIAM INMAN, son of the late Mr. Charles Inman, was born 
in 1825. His father was for a time partner in the firm of 
carriers, Messrs. Pickford & Co., but subsequently settled in 
Liverpool, where he became widely known as a merchant and 
managing director of the bank of Liverpool. A distant relative, 
Dr. Inman, is Principal of the Royal Naval College. The sub- 
ject of our sketch began commercial life as junior partner, in the 
firm of Messrs. Richardson, Brothers, & Co., of Liverpool, by far 
the largest house in the American provision trade, In 1849, 
Mr. Inman was married to Miss Anne Brewis, daughter of 
William Stobart, Esq., of Picktree, Durham. . He now resides 
at Upton Manor, near Birkenhead, 

Mr. Inman’s life has become remarkable, noteworthy and 
rememberable, from a great shipping movement which he in- 
augurated, which has proved scarcely less potent than the loco- 
motive to revolutionize our means of travel. Mr. Inman was 
not only the first to send an iron screw-steamer across the 


Atlantic in winter, but he has throughout been a persistent and 
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practical advocate for the conveyance of emigrants in steamers 
specially built for and adapted to their requirements, the result 
being, as is well known by every one acquainted with such 
matters, an enormous addition to the comfort of their voyage. 
It is all but impossible to over-estimate the enormous improve- 
ments Mr. Inman has brought about in the steam navigation of 
this country. Only those thoroughly conversant with the stages 
by which steam came to exert so great an influence in the loco- 
motion of the world, can estimate at its true value the spirit of 
marine enterprise which led to such a magnificent flotilla of 
Royal Mail Steamers as the City of Glasgow (the earliest of the 
fleet of the Inman Steamship Company line), the City of Brussels, 
the City of Chester, the City of Richmond, and the City of Berlin, 
The success of Mr. Inman’s experiment, when the City of Glasgow 
set out on her first voyage to Philadelphia, screw-propelled, in 
mid-winter, and when- the condition of the Atlantic was con- 
sidered perilous in the extreme, was a bright day for the poor 
emigrants, who had previously been doomed to sailing ships, and 
to miseries that can hardly be described. Mr. Inman was doubt- 
less regarded by many as a desperate adventurer, but he had 
faith in his project, and he has come to be recognised as a 
pioneer of liberal enterprise. In 1857, Mr. Inman’s Company 
began its regular trips between New York and Liverpool. There 
are now eleven ships belonging to his company, varying in gross 
tonnage from 2,536 to 5,490. During the seven and twenty years 
the company has been in existence, their ships have carried far 
over a million passengers, and their competition has considerably 
shortened the time which used to be allowed for the journey. 
The average passage of the vessels is now very little over eight 
days. 

The whole of the eleven vessels of the Company are fitted up 
with the latest and most approved appliances. The City of Berlin 
is the latest and largest of the Inman fleet. She was built at 
Greenock by Messrs. Caird & Co., and is, says the British Mail, 
the largest mercantile ship afloat, with the exception of the 
Great Eastern, now used as a troop or training ship. She 
measures 488 fect in length between perpendiculars, and 520 
feet in length in all; her moulded width is 45 feet, and she is 
37 feet in depth to the spar deck, with a depth of 19 feet to the 
tonnage deck. Her gross measurement is 5,490 tons, she is 
4,634 tons builder's measurement, and her registered tonnage is 
3,139 tons, Her engines were also constructed by Messrs, Caird 
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& Co., and are accounted splendid specimens of modern marine 
engineering skill. She is supplied with steam by twelve boilers, 
which are heated by thirty-six furnaces, and the provision for 
stoking is in every way admirable. The boilers are so arranged 
that at any moment any one of them can be cut off. She is 
fitted with eight strong watertight iron bulkheads, which reach 
from the keel to the main deck, thus dividing the hull into nine 
watertight compartments, and so adding both to the strength 
and safety of the ship, particularly so in the event of cither 
collision or fire, as in the case of either calamity occurring, the 
effects of the accident would be confined toa single compart- 
ment. She is ship-rigged, and from the size and strength of her 


spars, is capable of carrying a very large spread of canvas, suffi- _ 


cient indeed to cnable her to rank as a very high class sailing 
ship should any accident ever occur to her machinery, Her 
general outward aspect, trim and bearing, are eminently sug- 
gestive of speed and easy motion. She has accommodation for 
1,700 passengers, 200 being first-class or saloon passengers, and 
1,500 intermediate or steerage passengers, besides a crew of 150 
all told. The saloon is amidships, and is 42 feet by 44 feet. 
The walls are painted and panelled in white, enriched with gold 
mouldings, and a dado runs round the room, from which rise 
Corinthian columns of walnut-wood. We can only convey an 
idea of the luxuriousness of the appointments, by saying in one 
brief word that nothing has been omitted that could gratify the 
cye and taste, and nothing introduced with which the most fas- 
tidious could be offended. Everywhere on board the same com- 


pleteness has been observed. A spacious vestibule, furnished 


with a handsome sofa, which occupies its whole breadth athwart- 
ships, forms an agreeable and convenient lounge. There is a 
spacious smoke-room on deck, and another ladies’ cabin in con- 
tiguity to the main saloon. The sleeping apartments for saloon 
passengers are on the spar deck, ranged on the port and star- 
board sides fore and aft the saloon. These are large rooms, 
fitted with electric bells, and well ventilated. The sanitary ar- 
rangements are in every way complete, and there is always a 
copious supply of water at hand. The steerage passengers’ 
quarters are on the main deck. The sleeping berths and mess- 
rooms are lofty, and adequately ventilated. The steerage ac- 
commodation is so divided into compartments that privacy is 
secured in an unusual degree, not more than 16 to 24 individu: 
being located in one compartment. The sanitary 
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here are also most complete. The supply of food is abundant. 
The steamer carries a certificated surgeon, has two hospitals, 
one for males and one for females. She is also provided with 
ten large boats, eight of which are life boats of the newest con- 
struction. There is an almost unlimited supply of life-buoys, 
A patent steam-steering apparatus, invented by Mr. Macfarlane 
Gray, is placed in front of the chart-room, immediately under 
the eye of the captain, or the officer in charge. All directions 
are given by telegraph to the whecl-house and engine-room, and 
are alway recorded for reference. 

We have dwelt at length on the many unique points of this 
steamer, and have gleaned all the information available with 
respect to it, because we regard it as the highest development of 
a marine enterprise, characterised throughout by originality and 
engineering skill. It is, of course, highly important that the 
saloon accommodation has been so perfected, that a journey 
across the ocean has come to present scarcely more retarding 
difficulties than usually associate themselves with a journey by 
rail from London to Aberdeen, and certainly fewer obstacles 
than had to be encountered on the same journey in the old 


coaching days. But it is a circumstance of even more moment, 


that, due in large part to the practical philanthropy of one man, 
the steerage accommodation for the vast numbers of emigrants 
who yearly leave these shores, has been made, not merely en- 
durable, but enjoyable. It is a fact not generally known that 
vastly over 200,000 emigrants are landed in the United States 
yearly, and that of this number a very large part sail from 
English ports, It is at the best a hard thing to leave home and 
kindred, and go across thousands of miles of water, toa land 
of which nothing is known by personal experience. Yet to do 
so is a duty which the emigrant owes, not only to himself, but to 
the community he leaves behind him. By removing himself 
from a scene of competition, in which, whilst here, he must needs 
play his part, he gives to those who remain one chance more of 
success, and (too often) of life also, We think but little of this 
when we regard the emigrant’s departure with complacency, as 
though it were a matter of concern to himself only, and one in 
which he could properly demand neither our aid nor our sym- 
pathy. As little do we think what the consequence will be to 
him, when (in pursuance of a life’s purpose, which must needs 
have its direct good result upon the life’s work of each of us) he 
is landed in that strange country, and must prepare (penniless 
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too frequently) to penetrate the depths of those back-woods, in 
which for long years he must meet and overcome nature in her 
primitive barrenness. If we but gave a thought to such things, 
and considered how keenly our own individual interests must 
perforce be affected, whenever emigrants leave our shores, we 
would surely lend a hand to help off, in the path whereon they 
have set out, those who go forth, as well for our benefit as their 
own. But if we usually forget our contingents in such hour of 
need, shall we not reward with abundant gratitude the few who 
remember them? And of those who have aided to make bright 
for one brief space (how brief!) the lives of the thousands who 
yearly undertake a voyage which-many of us might properly be 
required to share with them, none have so conspicuously distin- 
guished themselves as the managing director of the Inman 
Steamship Company, 


GENERAL LORD NAPIER OF MAGDALA, 


LORD NAPIER of Magdala is one of those few generals equally 
well known and trusted by his civilian fellow-countrymen, and 
by the soldiers he has so often led to victory. What is more to 
his honour, he is much beloved by the rank and file of his 
glorious profession, who recognise in him the true soldier's 
friend, by which I mean the man who does not restrict himself 
to indulging in flowery declamation at public dinners about the 
invincibility of the British soldier, and the great claims he has 
upon us, and then does nothing to advance those claims or 
improve his position. Far different is Lord Napier of Magdala. 
Recognising the fact that to the prowess of the private and 
non-commissioned officer of the British line, it is due that he 
has carved himself an immortal name in history, and earned a 
peerage and the highest honours and emoluments of his profes- 
sion, he is even mindful of the interests and honour of those 
humbler wearers of the Queen's uniform. In India he was the 
late Sir Henry Lawrence's chief assistant and ardent. fellow- 
worker in the establishment of the Lawrence Asylums, in which 
hundreds of orphan children of the British soldiers in the three 
Presidencies are trained to habits of industry and morality. 
Again, when Commander-in-Chief he was ever regardful of all 

that conduced to the happiness and welfare of the soldiers, and ~ 
encouraged institutes, exhibitions, gardening, and other amuse- 
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ments or occupations for them while stationed in the plains 
On his return to England from Abyssinia, he proved himself a 
warm friend of the Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home, an institution 
guided by his old friend and brother-officer General Boileau, 
which so admirably does the work of the Lawrence Asylums in 
India, and was foremost in advancing the establishment on a 
permanent footing of the Corps of Commissionaires, an admir- 
able organisation founded by Captain Walter, who was also its 
chief supporter until, some years ago, Lord Napier made a 
stirring appeal in the columns of the Z7zmes to the public for 
funds to build barracks and establish an endowment which 
would place it on a permanent footing—an appeal which, from 
the occasional paragraphs in the Zimes acknowledging the 
receipt of donations, would appear to have mainly received a 
response from military officers and British regiments. 

Robert Cornelis, Lord Napier, was born on the 10th December, 
1810, and is the son of Major C. F. Napier, of the Royal 
Artillery, and Catherine, daughter of Codrington Carrington, 
Esq., of Barbadoes, The family of Napier is of Scotch des- 
cent, though not in any way related to the famous Napiers of 
Merchistoun, The Carringtons, his lordship’s relatives on his 
mother’s side, are an old Cheshire family, and are descended 
from the ancient barons of Caryngton; they removed to Bar- 
badoes, where the representative of the family now holds an 
estate. This family of Carrington is not the same as that of the 
present Lord Carington, whose family name was originally Smith. 

On the 15th December, 1826, Robert Napier, then a cadet at 
the East India Company's military seminary at Addiscombe, 
passed with credit out of that famous academy, and received his 
commission as a second lieutenant in the Bengal Engineers, 
He landed at Calcutta, as he himself has since said, without 
friends or connections, and with nothing but his own stout heart 
and his commission in his pocket; but the young officer of 
Engineers had as good a heritage as had Clive, or Malcolm, 
Outram, or the thousand-and-one captains who had _ becn 
apprenticed in that glorious guild the East India Company. 
Lieutenant Napier joined just too late to take part in the 
Burmese war or siege of Bhurtpore, and doubtless the new 
aspirant for a soldier's fame sighed as he thought how narrowly 
had slipped through his fingers so good an opportunity for dis- 
tinction to officers of his corps. The duties of the subject of 
this memoir during the long years from 1827-45 were of ah uns 
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eventful character as regards war services, and yet it must not 
be thought that they were unimportant. Not only was the 
young engineer, by hard work in the laborious duties of the 
posts he filled during those years, building up that thorough 
familiarity with all the branches of his profession which stood 
him in such need in his subsequent career, but he earned in the 
peaceful department of Public Works a reputation as one of its 
most able officers. 

Between the years 1840-45, he was engaged in the construc- 
tion of the barracks at Umballa, perhaps the most splendid in 
India, which elicited the commendation of Lord Dalhousie. 
The share he had in starting, in the year 1845, that noble 
institution the Lawrence Asylum, for the orphan children of 
soldiers, already adverted to, is not among the least noteworthy 
of the achievements of Lord Napier. The originator, his friend 
Colonel Henry Lawrence, led the way with a series of subscrip- 
tions, so large as to warrant the bestowal of his name on the 
institution presently reared in the bracing climate of the Hima- 
layan hills, north of Deyrah. The writer of this paper heard 
Lord Napier relate, with simple earnestness, how he and Henry 
Lawrence sat down together and talked over the scheme, and 
how he, pen in hand, sketched for his friend a few rough lines 
and dots to mark out the site of the proposed buildings, and 
how the latter great Indian soldier-statesman said, with enthu- 
siasm, “If it is only with a hut, let us make a commencement.” 
So was formed the Lawrence Asylum, which flourished and 
grew in usefulness as its founder grew in years, until, when his 
work was done, the Government did honour to his memory by 
adopting it as their own, and providing for it at the public 
expense, as also others started in the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies on a similar plan. 

Meanwhile, Napier’s promotion had been going on steadily, 
and with a share of good fortune. He was gazetted first licu- 
tenant on the 28th September, 1827, and his commission as 
captain bore date 25th January, 1841. Soon after attaining this 
rank Captain Napier came home on furlough, and a brother 
officer of his has related how he spoke to him almost des- 
pairingly of his long years of peace service, and the very 
small chance he had of distinguishing himself on the soldier's 
arena of fame, the battlefield; and yet within less than a quarter 
of a century he served in five great wars, and increased his 

tation in each. While the year 1845 seemed to be 
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passing away, suddenly the storm-cloud of war showed black 
and lowering over the northern frontier. Ever since.the death 
of Heera Singh, the Punjaub had been one, constant scene of 
intrigue and murder. The number of British troops stationed 
between the Sutlej and Mecrut had been increased, until it 
numbered about 42,000 men, with sixty-eight guns; and as the 
numerical strength of this force was considered by the Sikhs a 
standing menace, the chiefs of the Khalsa suddenly concentrated 
their troops, and on the 11th December began crossing the 
Sutlej, near Ferozepore, from which Sir John Littler issued forth 
with but 7,000 men, and offered the enemy battle. This the 
Sikhs, perhaps fortunately, declined, and marching on Ferozeshah, 
some ten miles distant, entrenched themselves in that strong 
position. Napier was hurriedly ordered to join, as chief en- 
gineer, the army assembling under the Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Hugh Gough. Within seven days of the Sikhs taking the 
initiative by crossing the Sutlej, the opposing forces first crossed 
swords, It was at Moodkee that Sir Hugh Gough, with 12,000 
men, attacked the enemy, and after a brilliant action completely 
routed them, his losses consisting of 215 killed and 657 wounded. 
Among the former were Sir Robert Sale, the defender of Jel- 
lalabad, and Sir John McCaskill, commanding the 3rd Infantry 
Division, who had served as second in command under the late 
Sir G, Pollock in his memorable campaign in Afghanisten in 
1842. The future hero of Abyssinia served on the staff, and had 
a horse shot under him, but escaped personal injury. 

But more desperate work was before the British army, and 
our soldiers, who despised the Punjabee, soon learnt to rate at 
its right value the stern courage of. the foe against whom they 
were opposed. On the 21st December a junction was effected 
with 5,000 men under Sir John Littler, and then followed the 
sanguinary battle of Ferozeshah. The British infantry flung 
itself with heroic devotion against the Sikh entrenchments, but 
only partially succeeded in capturing them; and when night set 
in, it found the army baffled, though not defeated. Those noble 
soldiers Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Henry Hardinge, the Governor- 
General, resolved that at any cost the enemy’s position must be 
carried; and though the night was passed in uncertainty and 
doubt as to what the events of the morrow, big with the fate of 
India, might bring forth, the British army was true to its ancient 


renown, and drove Lall Singh and his swarthy soldiery out of 
their formidable lines, 
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Captain Napier received a dangerous wound at Ferozeshah, 
and had a horse shot under him; but when the great battle 
which concluded the Sutlej campaign was fought at Sobraon, on 
the 10th February, 1846, Captain Napier was “up to time,” though 
scarce recovered from his severe wound. On this occasion he held 
the office of brigade major of engineers, his senior officers, the late 
Sir John Cheape and Major (now Sir Frederick) Abbott, having 
joined the army. The Sikh infantry fought at Sobraon with an 
obstinate valour worthy of a better fate, while the artillery men of 
the Khalsa stood by their guns with the devotion of men who re- 
gard these weapons as the object of their adoration, and as the 
tutelary guardians of their strength; nevertheless they were 
driven pell-mell from their batteries on the banks of the Sutlej, 
and left behind them sixty-seven guns and 200 camel-pieces, 
together with a vast amount of warlike stores and many 
standards, Their loss was supposed to be little less than 10,000 
men, while 2,400 of our soldiers were placed hors de combat, ‘Then 
followed the advance on Lahore, and the capitulation of that 
city on the 22nd February, and so ended the first Sikh war— 
short, sharp, but not so decisive as was then supposed. 

Captain Napier was honourably mentioned in despatches, and 
received a medal with two clasps and the brevet rank of major 
for his services. He was now embarked in the tide that was to 
lead him to distinction, and he let no opportunity pass of earn- 
ing it. In the following month of April the Sikh commandant 
of Kangra, one of the fortresses lying within the newly-ceded 
district, refused to surrender his charge to the 44th Regiment, 
sent to occupy it, upon which a column was despatched under 
Brigadier Wheeler to reduce the fort, and Major Napier was 
appointed chief engineer of the force. He successfully carried 
out the arduous task of transporting a battering-train of thirty 
heavy guns over a country which gave him a foretaste of his 
more recent Abyssinian experiences, and for this, and his able 
arrangements in conducting the preparations for the siege of the 
place, which, however, surrendered without firing a shot, he re- 
ceived the special thanks of Government. 

In 1848 troubles again broke out in the Punjaub, In this 
second Sikh war Major Napier found scope for his abilities as an 
engineer officer during the memorable sieges of Mooltan, for 
there were two, and in the first he occupied the responsible post 
of chief engineer. 


General Whish, of the artillery, encamped before this fortress, 
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reputed one of the strongest in India, with two divisions of 
troops, 6,000 strong, when preparations were made for the first 
siege, which commenced on the 4th September, 1848, on the 
arrival of a siege train of thirty-four guns and mortars. The 
defences of Mooltan were most formidable. The walls of the 
fort, a mile in circumference, and covered by a ditch twenty feet 
wide, adjoined those of the city, on which were mounted fifty- 
nine guns ; 2,000 picked troops garrisoned the fort, while some 
10,000 more were strongly entrenched outside. The allies, in all 
about 28,000 strong, including Shere Singh’s troops, took up 
their ground; on the 7th some heavy guns and mortars were 
planted about 1,200 yards from the walls, and the General 
resolved to work his way up by regular approaches. Some 
heavy fighting, with partial success, took place on the night of 
the oth and on the 12th; but on the following day Rajah Shere 
Singh, with his division of 5,000 Sikhs, went over bodily to the 
enemy. This defection changed the whole aspect of affairs, and 
General Whish accordingly raised the siege and retired to 
Soorajkhoond, where he formed an entrenched camp. Mean- 
while Major Napier and his pioneers were not idle but 
employed themselves in storing up 12,090 gabions and 8,000 
fascines ; and when reinforcements arrived, including a division 
of Bombay troops, General Whish again invested Mooltan on 
the 21st December, with 17,000 troops and sixty-four pieces of 
ordnance. Brigadier Cheape was now chief engineer; but 
Major Napier found an opportunity of adding to his reputation, 
and the scars he received in the service of his country. On the 
12th January, 1849, the first and last sally made by Moolraj and 
his soldiers was repulsed by a covering party of the 1oth Foot, 
under the guidance of Major Napier who was severely wounded, 
On the 21st, after a siege of twenty-two days’ duration, during 
which the British loss reached only 1,200 men, the city sur- 
rendered at discretion to the army under the command of 
General Whish. Owing to his wound he was unable to .take 
part in the indecisive engagement of Chillianwallah, called by 
Marshman, in his “ History of India,” “ the most sanguinary and 
the nearest approximation to a defeat of any of the great con- 
flicts in India ;” but he was commanding engincer of the right 
wing of the army at the battle of Goojerat, which practically 
concluded the war. In Sir Walter Gilbert’s pursuit of the now 
broken Sikh army he was again to the fore, and was on the field 
when, on the 12th March, Shere Singh and his followers to the 
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number of 16,000 men, with forty-one guns laid down their 
arms. For his meritorious services he was again mentioned in 
despatches, and received the medal and two clasps, as well as 
the brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

In December, 1852, we find Colonel Napier employed in 
command of a small column which, in conjunction with two 
other columns, led by Colonel Mackeson and Major James 
Abbott, successfully scaled the Black Mountain, in Hazara, and 
punished a tribe of Hussunzyes, who had refused to surrender 
the murderers of some British officials. Within a few months 
he was again engaged in an expedition which proceeded, under 
the command of Colonel. Boileau, to attack another frontier 
tribe, the. Boree Afreedees, who threatened the Kohat Passes, 
the scene of Sir Charles Napier’s encounter in the previous year, 
On the 29th November the British column carried the positions 
occupied by the Afreedees. For his services on the frontier 
Colonel Napier received the thanks of Government. 

But it was by his conduct during the Indian Mutiny—that 
great struggle in which British endurance, courage, and tenacity 
of purpose were exemplified in so remarkable a manner, that he 
earned for himself a name which shines among the brightest in 
that time of trial. Colonel Napier was chief of the staff to Sir 
James Outram throughout the whole of the operations con- 
ducted by Sir Henry Havelock for the relief of the Lucknow 
garrison. On the 5th September, 1857, Outram left Allahabad 
with 1,400 men to reinforce Neill and Havelock’s columns, and 
effected a junction on the 16th with those commanders, when 
with that nobility of character for which the “ Bayard of the 
Indian army” was so remarkable, Outram declined to take the 
command from his old comrade of the Persian war, and made 
known in a general order to the united force his resolve “that to 
him (Havelock) should accrue the honour of the achievement.” 
Lucknow was still holding out, and the generals forthwith 
advanced across the Ganges, and on the 20th, with about 3,000 
men and 18 guns, rested near Mungalwar, where was fought an 
action in which the rebels sustained a severe defeat. The 
enemy had thrown up a formidable entrenchment, armed with 
fifty pieces of cannon, at Alumbagh, a country residence of the 
princes of Oude, about three miles from Lucknow, though 
nearly six by the road through the city. It is described as a 
large garden, about 500 yards square, enclosed by a thick and 
very high wall, with an extensive double-storied house in, the 
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centre. This place was captured, and then the sick, wounded, 
and baggage were left behind, with a guard of 250 men, while 
preparations were made for the advance on Lucknow. 

At 9 a.m. on the morning of the 25th September, the division 
marched out to force its way to the Residency through the 
city, among gardens, small bazaars, knots of houses, and other 
enclosed places. The movement cost the force 464 officers and 
men out of 2,000, though, as Havelock wrote in his despatch, 
“IT am filled with surprise at the success of operations which 
demanded the efforts of 10,000 goud troops.” But Lucknow 
was saved, and the saviours were amply rewarded by the know- 
ledge of this fact, and by the discovery that a few days—nay, 
twenty-four hours—more delay must have proved fatal, as two 
mines, nearly ripe for exploding, had been carried into the 
heart of the Lucknow entrenchments. On the following day 
Sir James Outram, who had resumed command, despatched a 
column to bring in the siege-train, which had been surrounded 
and cut off in the suburbs, and this most trying duty was 
entrusted to Colonel Napier, who carried it out with complete 
success, and occupied a long row of palaces and gardens, 
including the Terah Kotee and Chutter Munzil, extending 
nearly a quarter of a mile along the banks of the Goomtee. 
Matters looked black enough even now in Lucknow, for the 
besieging force was swelled to some 70,000 rebels, and the 
garrison altogether scarcely numbered more than 3,000 fighting 
men, while it was deemed necessary to defend a wider area. Sir 
James Outram was strongly of opinion that the best course to 
pursue, in order to avoid the risk of starvation, was for the com- 
bined garrison to cut its way through the rebel lines and return 
to Cawnpore; but his chief of the staff thought otherwise, and 
it is generally allowed by the officers of the force that advanced 
through Lucknow on that terrible 25th of September, that 
disaster would have ensued had the brave old general’s intention 
been followed, encumbered, as the column of 3,000 fighting men 
would have been, with 1,500 women and children, besides 
baggage and stores. 

It was determined, however, to dispossess the enemy of a work 
known as Phillips’ Garden Battery, which greatly annoyed the 
garrison by its fire. On the and October a body of troops issued 
out, under the command of Colonel Napier; and the position was 
captured, with the loss of two killed and eleven wounded. Three 
guns were taken and burst, their carriages destroyed, and a large 
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house in the garden, which had been the enemy’s stronghold, 
was blown up. The engineering works, in constructing which 
Napier’s professional skill had been sought by his chief, were of 
a marvellously extensive character. Outram, writing, says; “I 
am aware of no parallel to our series of mines in modern war. 
Twenty-one shafts, aggregating 200 feet in depth, and 3,291 feet 
of gallery have been excavated. The enemy advanced twenty 
mines against the palaces and outposts. Of these they exploded 
three, which caused no loss of life, and two which did no injury ; 
seven were blown in, and out of seven others the enemy were 
driven, and their galleries taken possession of by our miners. A 
line of gardens, courts, and dwelling-houses, without fortified 
enceinte, without flanking defences, and closely connected with 
the buildings of a city, was maintained for eight weeks in a 
certain degree of security. The defences, which had been barely 
tenable, were thoroughly repaired ; and new batteries were con- 
structed to mount thirteen additional guns.” Such was the 
second defence of Lucknow, and such were some of the services 
rendered by Napier, as senior engineer officer of the garrison 
in the conduct of which he was, for the third time, severely 
wounded. 

On the final relief of Lucknow by Sir Colin Campbeil, and 
the removal of the garrison and women and children, Colonel 
Napier remained as chief engineer with his old commander Sir 
James Outram, who took up a position on the open plain 
at Alumbagh, with a force of 4,000 men, of whom 3,000 
were European troops. Napier’s duties were multifarious in 
strengthening the defences of Alumbagh, and placing the sur- 
rounding positions in a state to resist the enemy. On the 22nd 
December a column of 1,400 men and six guns moved out and 
attacked the rebels, who had taken up a position about three 
miles distant, and drove them back with considerable toss, 
On the morning of the 12th January, 1858, the Alumbagh was 
attacked by nearly 30,000 men, but the enemy were repulsed. 
Again, on the 16th, the British position was the object of a hos- 
tile attack in force,and on this occasion from all points at once, 
but after an obstinate contest of thirteen hours, with the previous 
result. When Sir Colin Campbell advanced with his magnificent 
army, in March, 1858, Napier commanded the engineer brigade, 
and was also chief engineer of the army. Dr. Russell writing 
of the slow sap from the Begum's palace and the Serai beyond 
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judgment of the chief engineer. “It is indicative,” says he, “of 
the cautious certitude which marks the plans of Brigadier 
Napier, that he is but developing the means of attack in the 
very line traced out by him, in conjunction with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, long ere we placed our army before Lucknow. 

After the capture of the city, Napier prepared an elaborate 
report on the best way of clearing it, so as to enable our troops 
to operate with safety in case of disturbance; and on these 
plans, which made the Muchee Bhawun the key of the position, 
it may be said Lucknow, as a military post, has been recon- 
tructed. Brigadier Napier was mentioned in the Commander- 
in-Chiefs despatches, and was nominated a C.B, on the 24th 
March. 

The next occasion on which he prominently distinguished, 
himself was at Gwalior,in the following June, where he com- 
manded a brigade under that fine soldier Sir Hugh Rose, now 
Lord Strathnairn, who, leaving Whitlock to guard Kalpee, led 
forth the brigades under Brigadiers Stuart and Napier. After 
nine day’s hard marching, Sir Hugh Rose drove the enemy 
from the Morar cantonments with great slaughter, and stormed 
Gwaloir. Not less brilliant was the blow delivered by Napier on 
the flying rebels commanded by Tantia Topee, the most able 
leader in the rebel ranks. Setting out on the 20th with about 
600 troopers and six guns, he marched all night and far into the 
next day, and came up with the beaten foe at Jourah Alipore. 
Without counting the odds of ten to one,and covered by some 
rising ground, he rushed upon the heavy columns of the enemy, 
who, terrified by the sudden onset, fled precipitately, after a bricf 
resistance, leaving twenty-five guns in the hands of the victors. 
For this brilliant feat of arms—the first in which he held in- 
dependent command—Napier received the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament, and was gazetted a K.C.B. In August, 
while in command of the Gwalior division of the army in the 
field, he bombarded and reduced the fort of Powrie. In the 
month of December, Feroze Shah, while seeking to cut his way, 
with a few troops, from Oude across the Ganges, encountered 
Sir Robert Napier, who had been hotly chasing him, with a 
squadron of the 14th Hussars. Coming up with the fugitives 
at Ranode, the gallant soldier charged at the head of his horse- 
men, and dispersed the followers of the Delhi prince, who, how- 
ever, succeeded ultimately in effecting a junction with Tantia 
Topee. But though after the capture of Gwalior all hope of 
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successful rebellion was over, the hands of Tantia Topee were 
too deeply imbrued in innocent blood for him ever to hope for 
mercy from his victorious enemies. He carried out a protracted 
resistance, and managed for a long period to evade capture, 
Roberts, Michel, Smith, and Napier, with small columns, hunted 
him all over the country, until at length, he was taken on the 
15th of April in the following year, and hanged three days after- 
wards, For his services in the Mutiny, Napier received the war 
medal and three clasps, and counted a year’s service for Luck- 
now. But he was not destined to rest long on his laurels. 

In 1860 occurred the Chinese war, and he was nominated to 
the command of the 2nd division, under Sir Hope Grant, Sir 
John Michel, also a former comrade in Sir Hugh -Rose’s, force, 
commanding the Ist division. On the 1st August, 1860, the 
army effected a landing at the river Pehtang, the point proposed 
by Sir Robert Napier to his chief as the best, strategically con- 
sidered, for a movement on the capital. On the 12th occurred 
the action at Sinho, in which the 2nd division was engaged. 
The next operation was the attack on the Taku forts, <A very 
prominent part is given to Sir Robert Napier in the deliberations 
of the English and French Commanders-in-Chief which ended 
in the adoption of the views entertained by Sir Hope Grant. 
As Sir Robert was an accomplished engineer officer, it was only 
natural that his chief should consult him, though whether 
most of the credit of the plan of operations, which ended so 
favourably, should be apportioned to the commander of the 
2nd division, is a moot point among military men, and one 
regarding which he himself would be foremost in deprecating a 
discussion. It was decided to attack the northern Taku fort, 
and Sir Robert Napier, with his division, and the whole of the 
artillery, in conjunction with a French division, under General 
Collineau, directed the operations which ended in its capture on 
the 21st August, upon which the other forts were surrendered, 
To have attacked these positions from the sea would have been, 
owing to the muddy flats intervening, only to repeat Sir James 
Hope’s fatal error of 1859, while as the guns of the great northern 
fort infiladed those on the south bank, the wisdom of first attack- 
ing the former was soon made apparent. Sir Robert Napier was 
left in command at Tientsin, but after the action of the 18th 
September, he joined Sir Hope Grant, and was present at the 
advance upon and surrender of Pekin. For his services in this’ 
ably conducted campaign, Sir Robert Napier received the thanks 
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of Parliament, as also a medal with two clasps, and promotion 
to the rank of Major-General, “for distinguished service.” 

On the institution of the Order of the Star of India, he was 
created a Knight Commander, and was subsequently advanced 
to the Grand Cross of that “most exalted order.” Sir Robert 
was also appointed to a divisional command in the Bengal army, 
and later was nominated a military member of the Council of 
the Governor-General. He came to England in 1865, but soon 
returned to the scene of his triumphs as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Bombay Army. While at Poonah Sir Robert Napier was 
nominated to the command of the expeditionary force the 
British Ministry had determined upon sending into the ferra 
incognita of Abyssinia. All who knew Sir Robert's dashing, yet 
eminently cautious tactics, predicted success, if success could be 
procured by human agency; and yet, so ignorant and careless 
were the Engiish public and press on Indian matters, that at the 
time of his appointment it was gravely stated in most of the 
London papers that the commander elect of the Abyssinian 
expedition was Major-General William Napier, President of the 
Council of Military Education. 

Sir Robert Napier, having made all the necessary arrange- 
ments for the campaign, and dispatched his troops, about 12,000 
men, drawn chiefly from the Bombay army, sailed for Zoulla, in 
Annesley Bay, where he arrived on the 2nd January, 1868. 
The operations that ensued were without much military incident, 
for the war was an “engineer's war,” and the difficulties to be 
encountered were not such as were due to the hostility of man; 
but the natural obstacles in this land of mountain chains, peaks, 
and passes, were stupendous, and no army ever encountered 
greater difficulties. Fortunately, there was no enemy to bar the 
way, for an enterprising foe, even though numerically weak, 
might have held the passes against an army as numerous as 
that of Xerxes. Again, though the climate was most invigorat- 
ing, there were little or no supplies to be had in the country, and 
the transport arrangements had all to be improvised on the spot; 
but the genius and industry of the commander and his staff 
overcame all difficulties, and at length, on Good Friday, 1oth 
April, he stood before the fortress of the cruel tyrant Theodore, 
400 miles from the sca-coast. This was perched on the summit 
of a precipitous mountain called Magdala, and with the two 
neighbouring peaks of Fahla and Selamgi, formed a position 
which was absolutely impregnable if held by a determined 
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enemy; but the Abyssinians surrendered their superiority by 
descending to the plain from Fahla to cut off the baggage, 
when they were repulsed with the loss of 500 killed, that of the 
British, who for the first time used the deadly breechloader, 
being only nineteen wounded, In this affair the 4th regiment, 
the Punjaub Pioneers, Penn’s battery of steel guns (known as 
“Stecl Pens”), and the rocket battery of the Naval Brigade 
were engaged, and did excellent service. On Easter Monday 
the tremendous fortress of Magdala, which is inaccessible save 
on one side, by a precipitous path leading to the gate, was carried 
by storm, the place of honour being reserved for the 33rd _regi- 
ment, our loss being only ten wounded, Near the gateway, 
Theodore, who a few days before had massacred 350 prisoners, 
men, women, and children, was found lying dead, pierced with 
three balls, one fired by his own hand, The fortress of Magdala 
was left “a blackened rock,” and the army returned to Zoulla 
and Bombay, without the loss of a single man in battle. 

Throughout the campaign thus successfully brought to a close, 
Sir R. Napier displayed not only the qualities of a skilful en- 
gineer, and of an able commander who allowed no minutiz of 
organisation or equipment to escape his notice, but also of an 
officer trained in the Indian school of warfare, where the warrior- 
statesman is so well known. Having completed his task asa 
soldier, he had to take up the thread of affairs as a politician ; 
and scarcely less remarkable than the skill and daring of his 
military achievements were the foresight and judgment with 
which he kept all the antagonistic elements of Abyssinian in- 
trigue in accord with the policy he intended to pursue. Imme- 
diately on the fall of Magdala being telegraphed home, Sir 
Robert Napier was raised to the Grand Cross of the Bath, and 
was created a peer on the 11th July, 1868, under the style and 
title of “ Baron Napier of Magdala, in Abyssinia, and of Caryng- 
ton, in the County Palatine of Chester, with a pension of £2,000 
to himself and his immediate successor—a well-deserved reward 
for his brilliant services. 

Lord Napier returned to England, and received a brilliant 
reception, all classes vyeing in their endeavours to do honour to 
the successful general. The Queen was_very gracious to her 
distinguished subject, and the Houses of Parliament voted thanks, 
Mr. Disraeli observing that “he transported the ordnance of 
Europe on the elephants of Asia across the mountain ranges of 
Africa,” Many little circumstances in the conduct of his last 
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campaign, testify to the gentleness which is one of the distin- 
guishing traits in the character of this great: soldier, and which 
caused Mr. Gladstone to exclaim, in his speech seconding the 
vote of thanks, “that Burke would never have lamented the 
decay of the age of chivalry had a Robert Napier flourished in 
his day.” His chivalric treatment of the widowed queen of 
Theodore, whom he forebore to offend in her weak state of © 
health by seeking an interview, his kindness of heart in bringing 
home from Magdala and providing for a little slave-girl, and 
other instances, prove that to him are applicable the words of 
the laureate, “ kind hearts are more than coronets,” 

Lord Napier has been twice married—first, in 1840, to the 
daughter of G. Pearse, Esq., of the Madras Medical Establish- 
ment (who died in 1849), by whom he had six children, of whom 
his eldest son, Major Napier, accompanied his father to Abys- 
sinia, and has since been employed on special service in Persia. 
Secondly his lordship married, in 1861,a daughter of General 
Scott, of the Bengal Artillery, by whom he has a family of seven 
children. Lord Napier became Commander-in-Chief in India in 
succession to the late Lord Sandhurst—better known in Indian 
history as Sir William Mansfield, the chief of the staff to Lord 
Clyde during the Mutiny—and after the usual service of five 
years, on his return to England, was appointed Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief at Gibraltar. When war was imminent 
between this country and Russia, in the summer of 1878, Lord 
Napier was selected for the command of the expeditionary army, 
and came to England to arrange for the campaign ; but the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of Berlin dispelled all fear of hostilities, 
doubtless to the satisfaction of the noble lord—“ noble” in more 
senses than one—who had seen too much of the horrors of war 
to be at all desirous to increase his military renown, or gain a 


step in the peerage at the cost of the blood of the soldier and the 
tears of his widow and children, 

















SPIRIT AND MATTER. 





By QUARITANS. 


(Continued from page 103.) 


The first organisms, as was before said, were probably created, 
in the waters of the primeval ocean. They may, however, have 
existed before a separation took place between the air and that 
water ; nay, even before the whole solid kernel of the globe was 
rendered firm. A muddy consistency of matter, in which earth, 
water, and air were as yet not entirely differentiated or separated 
from each other, may be conceived, which could be tenanted with 
organisms of a type or types fitted to assimilate such a mixture 
and to reproduce in it. They would develop into aquatic organ- 
isms, of various types and species, as the condition of the globe 
became more differentiated, and would also serwe as food to 
those higher forms of life in their growth. Mere aerial forms of 
organisms may also, conceivably, have existed, as developments 
from or to the creatures of mud we have suggested. This, how- 
ever, could only be while aqueous and earthy matters were still 
suspended or dissolved in combination with the nascent air, from 
which they could derive their nourishment. 

Creation may have proceeded to a very high duties of differ- 
entiation before one spot of dry land existed on the globe. 
Every kind of primeval fish, fowl, and insect may have already 
existed. Primitive organisms still fed on unorganised matter 
solely, and higher developments fed on them and on one another, 
alive or dead as organisms, the matter of their bodies always and 
cternally living, movent, active and reactive. The horrid cruelty 
of this system of mutual inter-destruction, of mutual inter-nutri- 
tion, is seldom or never dwelt upon sufficiently. Let it be well, 
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considered. “Eat, that ye be not eaten,’ is the universal law of 
organised life, from the amzba up to man. 

So long as unconcious creatures, vegetable or animal—if 
there be or ever were any unconscious animals—fed more or 
less on one another, alive or dead as organisms, there was no 
actual cruelty, no infliction of conscious suffering. But this was 
only the commencement of the dreadful tragedy. So soon as 
conscious creatures—animals—were created for the very purpose 
of preying upon inferior orders, or weaker individuals, distinct 
cruelty was introduced into creation. Teeth, claws, stings, and 
analogous weapons were furnished to the more potent des- 
troyers ; while these, in their turn, were tormented, often killed, 
by apparently less powerful foes that bred in or on them, or 
that attached themselves to them in many ways past finding out. 
The whole world became one huge butchery, every single car- 
nivorous animal spending the greater part of its existence in 
chasing, killing, and devouring other animals, carnivorus also or 
herbivorous. As they became old or feeble through any cause, 
these in their turn became the prey of others, often of inferior 
power, but cither more numerous, or more agile, or armed with 
more lethal weapons. And all for food. The surface of the 
globe teemed with life, merely that each should kill each, and 
leave sufficient progeny, on the whole, to perpetuate the san- 
guinary drama. 

When land appeared above the waters, new developments 
would soon arise to profit by the altered conditions. Land 
plants and land animals of the lowest types would emerge from 
the waters, or descend from the air. These would multiply as 
much and as quickly as pessible in the midst of difficulties and 
dangers from all quarters. In course of time, an island or con- 
tinent wonld teem with vegetation and animal life, of progressive 
forms and various species, but all feeding chiefly on one another. 
As the quantity of organised matter increased on the land, in 
the water, and in the air, converted from unorganised matter by 
the joint assimilating power of itself and of plants and animals, 
vegetation would become more luxuriant and gigantic; animals 
of greater and greater bulk would develop themselves through 
successive modifications of organs and species. 

As the natural conditions of successively upheaving, distant 
islands and continents would vary considerably ; the modifica- 
tions thereby engendered, promoted or facilitated in the vegetable 
and animal world inhabiting them, would naturally be diverse in 
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cach. Hence it is, that in our own times, when America, 
Australia, New Zealand and Oceania have been successively 
discovered, new forms and species, or genera of plants and 
animals, recent and fossil, have been discovered also in each. 
The men, too, were different. 

Now-a-days man and navigation, with colonization and accli- 
matization, do much to carry in short spaces of time numerous 
varieties and species of plants and animals from one part of the 
world to distant regions separated by lands or oceans intervening. 
From times historically distant or wrapped in prehistorical mists, 
we also know that commerce carried the vegetable produce of one 
country to another over great distances by land and by sea. 
Some of these were found capable of being cultivated in other 
regions than those whence they were first imported, and were 
extensively grown. Accident would also help the process, more 
or less. All the domesticated animals, and some that are still 
wild, as well as various parasites, vegetable and animal, have also 
been distributed by man’s agency over the whole world. Birds 
and insects have also done much towards this result. 

But in pristine ages, long ere man existed, other agencies of 
nature were busy at work in dispersing over the surface of the 
globe the vegetable and animal races most fitted to occupy it. 

We have suggested how the first atom of matter may have been 
formed, and shown that every other atom of unorganised matter 
must have been similarly created, each atom the result of an 
independent act of creation; for, unorganised matter does not 
propagate and multiply its kind. In all things, again, the 
dominant spirit that perceives all necessities and acts accordingly, 
does so through the atoms of which cach mass is made up. The 
impulse is given to the atoms in all natural acts, as we call them. 
A modification in the powers of the atoms or in the circum- 
stances by which these are surrounded permanently, soon results 
in a modification of the organized individuals, as well as in the 
unorganized masses those atoms compose. 

Whether, then, the first organized individual was the sole 
patent of the whole past and existent organized world, or 
whether several or many organized individuals, differing more or - 
less from each other in their powers and properties, were called 
into being by successive acts of planning creation, at com- 
paratively the same time, or at periods comparatively remote 
from one another, even down to the present time, is of no interest 
whatever. Could this be known, it would certainly have the 
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very feeble interest that attaches to the history of bygone events. 
It would be an antiquarian or palzontological item of history ; 
nothing more. Could it be clearly demonstrated that unorgan- 
ised matter received, at the time when the first organism was 
produced out of that unorganized matter, a permanent power or 
necessity, a law, always, for ever after, to continue producing 
similar organisms whenever the same circumstances should be 
reproduced, this demonstration would have an interest of a far 
higher order. It would touch all future generations, and be also 
an historic fact. It is, perhaps, more likely to be the case than 
that a law should be perceived that could or should or would be 
only once applied, on this globe at least. We incline rather to 
the idea that new organisms are still in course of origination out 
of unorganised matter. Not, however, by any such artificial, 
clumsy, and crude methods as those adopted by some of our 
otherwise clever and meritorious philosophers, who would evolve 
living animalculz out of putrescent infusions of vegetable juices, 
Nature and nature’s laws work far deeper down in the constituents 
of things than that. 

However, leaving out any possible aerial organisms from our 
consideration, we may take for granted, as a theory, the creation 
of only one original aquatic organism, called into existence in 
the uniform ocean before the upheaval of the first island above 
the surface of its waters. It was neither a plant nor an animal, 
as we now distinguish the two kingdoms, or have tried to dis- 
tinguish them. Perhaps it was really a plant ; but a plant, such 
as physiologists now know to exist; and further, such a plant, 
that by successive modifications, a true animal could in time be 
evolved out of it. Its properties would be, at first, nutrition by 
absorption, conversion and assimilation of unorganised matter 
alone, growth by continued modification of internal components, 
maturity at a set period of existence, including self-impregnation, 
multiplication by self-division, self preservation from putrefaction 
during organic life, ejection of effete organic matter so soon as it 
was no longer required in the system, and organic death in due 
course, with subsequent dispersal of material. Details and rami- 
fications of these essential acts of the primeval organism are 
needless here. All ejected effete organic matter, and also the 
whole remaining organic matter of the organically dead body 
was released by ejection or organic death from the law of pre- 
servation during organic life, and became subject to laws of 
putrefaction hitherto non-existent. By those laws of putrefac- 
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tion, the organic injections and remains would ultimately be 
reduced again to their non-organic elements, or converted into 
compounds fitted. for absorption and assimilation by other or- 
ganisms, dispersed in all directions. 

We have instances even. now of the marvellous rapidity with 
which certain organisms reproduce their kind. The ocean could 
be peopled in a very short time with the offspring of one such 
primeval organism, wherever their food existed, and a tempera- 
ture suited to them. Wherever either or both of these failed, 
more or less, the organisms either would not live and mul- 
tiply; or could only do so by modifiations of themselves 
Numbers would begin to press on one another in the more 
favourable localities as to food and temperature. The battle of 
life would begin. The more robust would cither seek new fields 
for food and the desired temperature, leaving the parental limits 
to the old, immature, or less robust ; or they would either kill or 
drive these away from thence, keeping the oid ground for 
themselves. 


There would thus be a pressure from within, arising from, 
increasing numbers, and pressure from without, the result of less 


favourable circumstances as to food and temperature, By hypo- 
thesis and of necessity, this primeval species of organisms fed upon 
unorganized matter alone. But not even the primeval uniform 
ocean would be equally rich, after a short time, in the unor- 
ganized substance or substances on which those organisms fed ; 
neither could it be of a uniform temperature throughout. The 
less favoured individuals would either die of want, or cold, or 
heat, or by trying forced experiments, discover in themselves 
latent powers hitherto uncalled for and unsuspected, or beyond 
themselves other kinds of food that they could assimilate, if only 
occasionally at first, and that perhaps fitted them for a wider 
range of habitat. These latent inner powers and hitherto 
unknown or untried outer surroundings gradually prompted to 
the development of organs which constituted what we should 
term new species or new genera, until at length the ocean was 
thoroughly peopled with plants, insects, fishes, birds and interme- 
diate classesof many a kind; and then the land species followed 
or intervened, also crowding each other, so that the battle of life 
was as severe on the land as in the water. 

Another conceivable theory is the following. Successive primi- 
tive organisms were and still are called into existence, no two of 
which are really alike in all their octen pha 
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but sufficiently so, generically, to enable them or their descend- 
ants, so soon as the necessary degree of modification and develop- 
ment permits, to interfecundate one another at every stage, and 
so multiply modifications and facilitate developments under 
favouring circumstances. By this theory, every species, nay, 
every individual of each species, that now exists, ever has existed, 
or ever will exist, may inherit a portion of each individual quality 
by which it is marked from a particular primitive ancestor. 
Those primitive ancestors, while still undeveloped, might inter- 
mix, just as the ultimate nerve-threads do in the special nerves 
of our special organs, and the remote results of such undeveloped 
intermixture may have been the development of special species 
and special individuals as the intermixture, in successive stages, 
brings together the requisite ingredients in favourable circum- 
stances after periods more or less remote. It is difficult to con- 
ceive an ape developing into a man. We see an atom do so in 
the case of every one of us. May not.changes, analogous to 
those through which each individual man, beast, and plant, now 
goes in its development from the atom to the perfect form, have 
been gone through in course of time in the species? A man of 
a thousand ages ago would not resemble in many respects the 
man of to-day. But neither would he be the ape of to-day or 
the ape of that period. And so of all species. 

All the existing species of plants and animals, aquatic, 
wrial, or terrestrial, including man, are now not only firmly be- 
lieved, but are considered to be demonstrably proved, to be the 
modified, differentiated, and variously developed descendants of 
those primeval and neutral organized atoms. Those atoms are 
still represented in the life of every individual organism of 
each extant species by the germinal atom from which it 
springs, and the individual's growth exhibits in a few seconds, 
minutes, hours, days, months, or years, perhaps, all the suc- 
cessive mature stages through which the species has passed in 
the lapse of ages. 

We are thence enabled to judge that, most probably, the chain 
of organized beings from one of those primeval neutral atoms, 
through successive stages of development, is a continued, un- 
broken series up to exch individual now organically living. We 
cannot trace very far back the parentage of even the most 
distinguished individuals. Geological and climatic changes, 
gradual or sudden, have over and over again destroyed whole 
species of cach kingdom, vegetable and animal, so that their 
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races have totally come to an end. Other circumstances of a 
more usual kind are also, daily perhaps, killing out races and 
species, as we note their doing to human families, here and 
there. But the ancestry of every extant organism, could it be 
traced, would be found to lead up, in time, to one of those 
primeval organic atoms, through individuals in the various stages 
of development that escaped the catastrophes of their day and 
left progeny to continue the line. 

It is thus by no means necessary to suppose that man isa 
modified ape. Man is the development of the germ of his race 
and of that of his individual existence, exactly as the ape, as 
cach individual of each species of ape, is the development of the 
special atom from whence the race sprang, and of that in which 
the individuai began its separate existence. The chain has been 
unbroken at any point from that atom to that individual. Old 
stages of devélopment have died out, or have become the per- 
manent forms of lower development not yet exhausted. Geology 
has not fossilized for us more than a few scattered links to indicate 
a general chain, general chains of development ; and though dili- 
gent search will disclose many an instructive detail, we must not 
expect ever to trace out the whole course of all, if of any one, of 
the series of modifications that produced existing species. 

Let us now suppose two islands or continents,.at length, 
through continued upheavals of the sea-bottom, to become 
joined together more or less widely and permanently. What 
would necessarily result? The plants and animals of each, that 
would in time have acquired a kind of permanent balance among 
themselves would now be brought face to face with species new 
to them. Accident or internal pressure from want or cupidity, 
would force the borderers, plants and animals, to encroach on 
each other, and a war of extermination would ensue, lasting 
until each species of the two lands had either succumbed or had 
secured for itself the localities that best suited it in each, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the time, when a new balance would 
become established, many of the old species having become ex- 
tinct, and others more or less modified in new abodes, : 

The same process would be renewed afresh on each occasion’ 
of the junction of two islands or continents, war, extinction of 
many species, modification of others, permanence of none 
perhaps, unless in the most inferior species. We have not wit- 
nessed in our day on a large scale any such junction of hitherte 
widely separated lands, _We have not, therefore, witnessed the’ 
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wholesale destruction and extermination of species that such a 
junction must necessarily entail. But we have seen, on a very 
mitigated scale, in America, Australia, New Zealand, &c., how 
the introduction, by ships, of foreign men, cattle, birds, insects, 
and seeds or plants, has been sufficient to kill out whole species 
and races in a very short time. The Sucz Canal will have an 
effect of this kind, on a small scale, and gradually. 

Geology teaches us that the surface of the globe has under- 
gone, in very remote, bygone ages, long periods of heat. and 
others of cold, far surpassing what has been experienced within 
the historic period, or for long before that commenced. Both 
classes of such changes would, of themselves alone, without 
assistance from submergence or the inroads of foreign races or 
junction by upheaval, suffice to change the whole character of 
the flora and fauna of an island, continent, or the world. Eng- 
land's present surface bears marks of its having been in the 
ice-bound condition of Greenland, and its coal-measures are the 
cloquent witnesses of a former tropical climate. 

Such a change of climate alone, from heat to cold or from 
cold to heat, when acting on the flora and fauna of a compara- 
tively small isolated island or continent, or of one, the principal 
extent of which happened to lie chiefly in the same zone of 
latitude, would be different to the change wrought by the same 
cause in an isolated, but extensive land, that stretched through 
a good many degrees of latitude. In the former case, the flora 
and fauna of the extreme highlands or lowlands would be killed 
off and replaced by migrations from the next regions, more or 
less modified in time, and the other extreme would either re- 
main untenanted, or would be occupied by modified descendants 
of its former occupants. The migrations would not be to distant 
regions, but to higher or lower levels of the same or circumjacent 
districts. In the case of the land with greater difference of lati- 
tude, the migrations would be far more extensive. Not only 
would the afore-mentioned changes of location from upland to 
lowland, or the reverse, occur as in the former instance, but a 
further emigration on a greatly enlarged scale would set in from 
a higher to a lower latitude, or vice versa. These emigrations of 
flora and fauna could not be effected without a large extermina- 
tion and modification of existing races, until at length, should 
the change be sufficiently long and violent in the case of invad- 
ing cold, the whole land might be utterly deprived of all species 
of plants and animals. The same may be said of an invasion 
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of heat, if only sufficiently violent and long continued. No 
traces of such heat have yet been recorded by geologists as 
having occurred on our globe. 

It is generally supposed, believed, conjectured, or inferred, 
that the human family is one,—that all existing races of men, 
black, brown, red, yellow, olive-complexioned, and white, are 
the descendants of a single pair of progenitors, specially created 
as man and woman. The Mosaic Scriptures give two different 
accounts of the event. The first, much more philosophical, con- 
sidering when it is supposed to have been written, makes crea- 
tion a series of acts that occupied six days. By “days” we may 
reasonably understand “periods of time;” though the “evening 
and morning” of the narrative is very much in the way. The 
sequence of the work of the six days is not quite satisfactory ; 
but allowances can be made. Terrestrial beasts and man, with 
woman, are mentioned as the last things created; man and 
woman being produced after all else. The second account 
makes creation one sole act, or nearly so, excepting the produc- 
tion of woman. There is no division into days. Man appears 
to have been made before even the plants, and certainly before 
the beasts, to each one of which he gives a name, when brought 
before him to choose a mate from. No fitting mate for him 
having been found, he was, as an afterthought, thrown into a 
deep sleep, a rib. was taken out of his body, and from it a 
woman was fashioned. She was given to him as his wife. This 
rib story is the very height of puerility, and is, perhaps, founded 
on some ancient perversion of a misconception. The ancient 
traditions of nations whose religion is not tinged with Judaism, 
differs from this tale, and from one another. All are equally 
baseless, 

The biblical episode of Cain and Abel is very singular in 
several respects. Of these two first sons of Adam, the elder 
was a cultivator of the soil, the younger a shepherd ; itself an an- 
achronism. Offerings are represented as already established, and 
slaughter as already more favourably looked upon by the Deity 
than a sacrifice of the fruits of the earth. This led to a quar- 
rel between the brothers, and the shepherd, the slayer of living 
victims, the offerer of their fat, was killed. They had doubtless 
seen many a poor beast seized and predict pera ites 
they should never have devoured any themselves. i 

In punishment for this fratricide, Cain was driven woe tees 
his parents, They and he were the only human beings then on 
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earth. He, the tiller of the soil, was to become a fugitive and 
vagabond in the earth. Before going, he expressed a fear that 
“everyone that findeth me shall slay me.” Who were these 
“every one?” Somehow, Cain escaped being slain by “every 
one,” and left posterity to be destroyed with all the other de- 
scendants of Adam, except of Noah and his family, by the 
flood. 

Another passage in the Mosaical account of what took place 
before the flood, states that “when men began to multiply on the 
face of the earth, and daughters were born unto them, the sons 
of God saw the daughters of men that they were fair, and they 
took them wives of ail which they chose.” Who were the fathers 
of these “daughters of men?” They may have been descend- 
ants of Cain, or strayed sons of Seth. But, coupled with the 
fears of Cain, formerly expressed, and joined to what is further 
stated: “There were giants in the earth in those days”; and 
also after that, “When the sons of God came in unto the daughters 
of men, and they bare children to them, the same became mighty 
men, which were of old, men of renown,” the inference seems 
to be that non-Adamites, that pre-Adamites existed on earth, 
though they were all swept away by the flood. 

The rational explanation of the “ giants” is found in the fossil 
bones of extinct animals that would now and then be exposed 
in very old times. There are now, throughout Asia, and per- 
haps, even in Europe, graves of giants preserved a3 resorts of 
pilgrims, some of which are known to contain fossil bones of 
gigantic extinct animals. The expressions of “every one,” as 
used by Cain, and of “daughters of men,” who gave birth to the 
“mighty men of old,” would seem to point to a feeling, current 
amongst some of the descendants of Noah, that other races ex- 
isted on earth, out of whose daughters progeny might be reared, 
though the races themselves might perhaps be looked upon as 
anti-human. They were the fauns and satyrs of mythology, the 
divs of Persian myths, the demons of Sanskrit fable, and the 
barbarians of later times, the gentiles of the Jews, the heathen of 
Christians. 

That the waters of the sea, and of the supposed reservoir 
situated above the firmament, according to Mosaic myths, could 
ever rise above the tops of the highest mountains and so bring 
about a universal deluge, is a mere inference of gross ignorance. 
It is conceivable that, by a natural sequence of causes, a sudden 
depression of the whole dry land should occur, so as to occasion 
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a flood, and thereby the destruction of all terrestrial organized 
life. A raft or boat of some kind might chance to save a few 
individuals, men and quadrupeds, if we suppose them to be not 
long enough subjected to their imprisonment to die of starvation, 
A re-upheaval of a portion of the land may also be conceived as 
having possibly taken place soon enough, and in such a manner, as 
to set the party once more on ¢erra firma alive. But the collection 
of all the birds, beasts, and creeping things, as well as the eight 
human beings—Noah, his three sons, and their wives—together 
with food, vegetable and animal, for all of them during a year 
and ten days, are sheer impossibilities. The probable solution 
of the enigma, which may have a small basis of truth in it, is 
possibly to be found in one of the many partial submergences of 
land, or deluges of lacustrine waters, even of sea waters, that are 
known to have occurred, of sufficient extent, and sufficiently 
sudden to devastate a large extent of country, and frighten away 
all inhabitants from the immediately surrounding regions, so 
that our supposed raft or boat should land its party in a desolate 
waste unknown to them previously, from whence they could 
spread themselves gradually, and multiply again. 

Geological facts favour such a hypothesis. The Mosaic flood 
may have been caused by a submergence that produced the 
Persian Gulf. The party represented in the Semitic tradition, 
received apparently from pre-Semitic sources, as consisting of 
Noah and his family, may have been so landed somewhere in 
the mountains that border Mesopotamia to the north, and they 
would gradually descend into the plains of the Tigris-Euphrates 
valley, as that tradition represents, There is, however, another 
version of the event, or of a parallel event subsequently blended 
into one with it. This is of Aryan, or rather, Armenian origin, 
It lands Noah and his party on the top of a mountain, now 
called Ararat by Europeans, not very far from which the most 
remote sources of the Euphrates take their rise. ‘The Armenians 
say that Noah and _his immediate descendants dwelt in modern 
Georgia, near the north-eastern foot of that mountain. . Haik, 
the ancestor of the Armenians, was one of those. He is said to 
have gone down into Mesopotamia, but to have again returned 
to Georgia when the confusion of tongues took place. The Ar- 
menians contend that their language is, at least in its roots, the 
language of Noah and of Adam. 

The two accounts are, perhaps, susceptible of reconciliation, 
The Armenians are, doubtless, a very ancient race in their own 
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country, but they are not autochthones. They are intrusive 
Aryans. The Semites are also ancient in Arabia. They, too, 
are intrusive in Mesopotamia. Turanian peoples possessed both 
those countries ere those intruders made their appearance there, 
as is proved by the most ancient cuneiform inscriptions, When 
the Armenians and Semites accomplished their respective in- 
trusions, they ultimately came into contact, each as conquerors, 
on the northern borders of Mesopotamia. Each found the other 
in possession of a tradition that a remote ancestor of their own 
had been saved, with his children, from a deluge in a ship. 
Perhaps the Armenian tradition differed originally from that of 
the Semites or Turanians in more particulars than the mere site 
of the subsequent descent from the ark, even as the Greek myth 
of Deucalion places that event on one or other of the mountains 
of Greece, or on Etna, and as other accounts differ still more 
widely. But, as all the literature of Armenia has perished, that 
was of an older date than the Christian era, Noah has been 
adopted from the Mosaic Pentateuch, by their Christian writers, 
as the progenitor of their national ancestor, Haik. The two 
deluges have been fused into one, but the Armenians would not 
forsake their Ararat, which Europe has since adopted, Neither 
will the Semites abandon their own version, which places the 
ship of Noah ona peak named Jiidi, near the ancient city of 
Bezabde, on the Tigris. 

The Greek deluge of Deucalion was perhaps the local catas- 
trophe that submerged the Archipelago, opening out the Helles- 
pont and Thracian Bosphorus, possibly also the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus at the same time, The chain of Caucasus may have 
been upheaved then. The Armenian tradition may be an echo 
of a local deluge caused by the displaced waters, that until then 
had united the Black and Caspian Seas, and which swept the 
whole north coast line of the Asia Minor of that period. 

The Armenian tradition appears, however, to have arisen 
from an older catastrophe even than that, though the latter 
event would seem to have localized the descent from the ship to 
the mountain now called Ararat, a name taken from the Penta- 
teuch, and unknown to the Armenians of old. They name that 
mountain Mesezusar, said to mean 7he Mountain of the Ship, or 
as Tavernier renders it,“ Montagne de |'Arche.” Had they not 
had a previous tradition of their own as to a deluge and an 
escape to that particular mountain, had they learnt the whole 
story from their Semite neighbours, they would have adopted the 
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Semite locality of the escape. The Qur'an gives its name as 
Jidi, said by Baydhawi to have been taken as the denomination 
of a mountain near Mawsil (Mosul), or in Syria, or at Amid 
(Diyarbakr), and as before mentioned, a peak near Bezabde 
(Jaziratu-’bni-‘ Umar) is designated in the lenicons Sihah and 
Oimis. Jewish and Christian Semitic writers appear all ‘to 
place it in the range that bounds Mesopotamia to the north, but 
differ as to which; the Armenians have fixed upon the high 
peak we now call by the Hebrew name of Ararat, a name 
formerly totally unknown to them. 

Guided by the unerring indications of geology, by the unim- 
peachable testimony of the remains embodied in the strata of 
the earth itself, we may safely infer that all local traditions of 
deluges, however the imagination of the old narrators may have 
been led to depict these latter as universal catastrophes, were 
but delineations of occurrences that, like the traditions them- 
selves, were merely local, though at times tremendously exten- 
sive. The old tradition of Atlantis was probably based on one 
of them. Great Britain has several times been at the bottom of 
a deep ocean, as has, probably, every spot on earth. 

But while these grand convulsions of nature were thus periodi- 
cally sweeping off whole races of men, beasts, and plants, other 
portions of the earth were prospering in blissful ignorance of 
the event. Other continents or islands arose from the deep, and 
plants, animals, and man gradually peopled them from neigh- 
bouring regions, or by natural local development. This round 
of changes has been over and over again repeated ;—may yet be 
again enacted. The world of organized existences in’ present 
active life is a mere disjointed aggregation of portions of series 
of chains that may, in the origin, have had one common 
organized source and centre of development, or may have had 
many such, the more remote common point of union of which 
will be discovered, if still discoverable, in some unorganized 
compound of the highest order. The gaps discoverable in these 
various chains are gradually being more or less filled up from 
the fossilized remains of individual members of the group: The 
more this interstitial replacement is perfected by continual and 
minute research, carried on, not here and there, as it was when 
geology had its birth as a science, much mixed with atid 
deformed by conjecture and error, but through every stratum of 
every portion of the globe, the better and better will it be 
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known, or inferrable, whether the various human raccs really 
had one pair or many of common parents. 

“The races of men that are found, or that have been found in 
our day (so to speak), in newly-discovered islands and continents 
have been very different in shape, proportion, and colour, from 
their discoverers. In the vast world of America they were of 
several races, In the smaller islands of Australia, New Zealand, 
&c., they have been found more or quite homogeneous. 

In the Old World, zz. in the united Continent of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, many more races of men are found. Its 
history is therefore, from this, as well as other respects, of a far 
higher interest. The fragmentary races of men that inhabit its 
wildest regions and mountains are, when properly studied, 
equally truthful evidences of a bygone past, as are the fossils 
of their plains and mountains. 

No race of men will live contentedly:in an inhospitable region 
when, to their knowledge, a land of promise lies within their 
reach. The more enterprising of their race will first go as ad- 
venturers to the new land, in arms, or peaceably, as the case 
may be. Or, if the new land be more highly civilised, the others 
may become their servants, slaves, labourers, for a time; perhaps 
their mercenary warriors, A time comes when some of them 
settle in one or other of these capacities. If they have a superior 
civilization, they settle as merchants, as teachers, as military 
leaders, statesmen, and the like. Gradually, more of them come, 
and still more. Jealousy springs up in the minds of the dis- 
placed natives, cupidity in the breasts of the invaders.. Disputes, 
quarrels, tumults, wars, conquest, displacement or annihilation 
ensue. This is well-nigh inevitable. The softer climate and 
greater indulgence invite to effeminacy. The conquerors of to- 
day will be conquered in their turn to-morrow by some hardier 
race ; possibly, from their own abandoned home. Witness India. 

Sometimes ambition alone leads to such conquests and emi- 
grations; and sometimes sheer want and necessity may be the 
predisposing cause. A combination of all these in a> partial 
degree, is perhaps the most frequent. History gives examples 
of all of them ; English history exemplifies most of them, from 
the first to the last. She was conquered and enslaved, from the 
south and from the north. She has conquered and enslaved ; 
she has served as a mercenary, acted as a merchant, teacher, 
leader, statesman, colonizer, destroyer, annihilator, and inheritor. 
She, too, will surely be displaced by some newer development, 
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now in a state of comparative barbarism, Will Russia and her 
slaves be the Teuton’s heir? Will China, or Japan, or Malay, or 
Polynesian, in some coming age, fulfil the seer’s dream of the 
New Zealander gazing from a ruined arch of London Bridge, 
and wondering at the folly of the insensates of bygone ages 
whose lost history is a puzzle to him? Something of the kind 
will certainly occur; but whence arose all these human races to 
chase each ‘other over and off from the earth’s ever changing 
surface? 

The land of our planet has all been upheaved from the ocean's 
bed in isolated masses or groups of small or moderate extent. 
Some of these have, after long intervals and many oscillations, 
been joined together by further total or partial upheavals, so as 
to form the two continents of the present time; the old world of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa forming the one, while America, North 
and South, constitutes the other. Many an old continent has 
probably subsided into ocean, or been re-converted by partial 
subsidences into an island or archipelago, New continents and 
islands are, perhaps, still forming. Of the corals of the ocean we 
speak not. 

So soon as the first peak of the first island of each of these 
continents rose out of the waters, modifications began, and 
eventually the land was fitted to support a flora and a fauna, 
called into differentiated existence from the lowest organisms of 
the ocean, excited into new developments by new circumstances 
of locality, temperature, hygrometry, and food, No two in- 
dividual organisms have ever perhaps been placed on this globe 
in exactly the same internal and external circumstances. Every 
one is a modification of its parent or parents, varied through the 
whole extent of its organic life, foetal and separate, by its varying 
circumstances, The individual of to-day, is not the individual 
of yesterday or to-morrow. Gradual change is ever progressing 
in its material and spiritual developments. Some cause, entirely 
hidden from our ken, exerts and exerted its secret influence on 
the nascent organisms when first awaking from inorganic to 
organic life, and determined, once for all, at that critical moment, 
to what class of plant or animal each nascent organism should 
be the progenitor, should circumstances permit, and favour its 
development. As each individual of every race in organized 
life, vegetable and animal, commences its individual existence as 
a mere organized atom, out of which all its future powers and 
qualities are to grow, so we may conceive that cach race has 
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grown out of a special organized atom as yet in its simplest stage 
of organization out of unorganized matter. 

This theory will equally meet the views of any who may 
prefer to suppose a definite plan of creation from the first, and 
those of others who incline to the idea that the material universe 
is susceptible of indefinite modification as time rolls on. It 
agrees with experience, and it is elastic to any extent required. 
Had the records of all past creation been as carefully preserved 
as some few of its very ancient and comparatively modern links 
have been treasured up as fossils for our instruction, theory 
would not have been necessary. The pedigree of each existing 
individual organism or race would have been patent to our ken 
on investigation. It is not so; and we can but theorize, where 
links of evidence are wanting, subject to successive corrections, 
as new facts become known. 

We may suppose, then, that the whole existing and bygone 
races of plants and animals form together one sole genealogical 
tree, having had its origin in one sole common progenitor, no 
matter how first created, from which, in time, by successive 
modifications in all directions, they have all sprung; some being 
killed off in succession, singly by the battle of life, or wholesale 
by some natural catastrophe, instances of both of which have 
occurred in our day. 

The objection to this theory appears to be that if two islands, 
or more, were upheaved at some distance from each other, at 
distant intervals of time, each considerably distant from the 
moment of creation of the one parent organism, its developed 
and differentiated progeny would, if just ripe for some of them 
to accommodate themselves to the new circumstances, take a 
new start, and gradually develop into land-plants and animals 
on the island first upheaved ; whereas, the development of the 
supposed progeny, at the time of the second and still later up- 
heavals, would be too far advanced to permit any of them to 
adapt themselves to a land life. Such island or islands would, 
therefore, have to remain absolutely tenantless, however great 
their extent, and how favourable soever their geographical 
position and geological state, until some individuals reached 
them from the older island, of each race found afterwards on the 
newer. Such may have been the case. Nature has no need to 
hurry. There are yet worlds not emerged from the nebulous 
state. What harm, what incongruity, then, in a continent or 
two absolutely desert for a few millions of ages, though ad- 
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mirably adapted to support vegetable and animal life if carried 
to it. 

On the other theory of perpetual creation of organisms from 
unorganised matter, no two endowed with exactly the same 
powers and qualities, but all susceptible of modification and 
development, all liable to total organic destruction, we have a 
never-failing supply of creatures in every stage of developmental 
progress. They continue to start into organic life wherever 
they are required, and their progress keeps pace with the 
circumstances surrounding them. 

Supposing but one island or continent, and no catastrophe 
like submersion, &c., to devastate it totally, the three laws of 
development, of the battle of life, and of the survival of the 
fittest, would produce all the species of plants and animals, man 
included ; and would kill off, successively, all effete and super- 
numerary individuals and species ; until at length there would 
result a system of flora and fauna such as we see in one or other 
of the continents or islands of our day. 

If this island or continent were not too large, its men, its chief 
species of animals, and its chief plants, would probably be, each 
individual, a direct or collateral relation of each other individual 
of the species. But the species need not necessarily be at all 
related to each other. Each species might be composed of 
modified descendants from separately created primitive organ- 
isms, some of very ancient, others of very modern origin. They, 
and their ancestors in less or more developed forms, would have 
been the residue of a constant battle of life which left in organic 
life only the fittest or the luckiest, killing off the remainder. 

In the case of a large island or continent cut up into remote 
districts by high mountains, rapid rivers, impassible swamps, 
impenetrable’ forests; and the like, it is conceivable that the 
phenomena of development above detailed should occur simul- 
taneously or successively in each separate district. But the 
species of plants and animals developed in each would be the 
same or different, not only according to the organisms which 
originated organic life in each district, but also according to the 
varying circumstances of each ouch: distelet: aad; ele Fits 
localities, 

Ghat dendia0 det tinea; tnvenesineieienh deanna 
primitive organisms would, for a short time, have space, perhaps, 
to multiply without struggles arising between the individuals of © 
cach original or modified species, or between species and species, — 
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race and race. Soon, however, the ground around each species 
of race, if not too unfavourable, would be occupied by increasing 
numbers radiating from a common centre of origin. By-and- 
by the circumferences of these families would- come in contact 
with each other. Hitherto the battle of life had been between 
strong and weakly individuals of one kind ; the strong invariably 
choking or starving out the weaker. Now began a battle of 
races. Ifthe soil, &c., suited both races equally well, this would 
resolve itself, as before, into a question of the strongest, and each 
would hold its own, advance or recede, according to many a 
casting accident. If the site of one suited the other better, that 
other would encroach and kill off the former. If both soils 
suited the other organism better than the one by which each 
had been first occupied, it would be found after an interval that 
these had changed sites, the robust individual of each having 
killed off the weaker ones of the other, in succession, to the very 
last. Every grade of modification of these two extreme cases 
would be met with here and there; so that mixed vegetation 
and mixed animal life would be oftener the rule than the 
exception. | 

As with plants, so also with the various animals that, in pro- 
cess of time, would develop, out of specially created organisms, 
on that one island or continent. At first, multiplication of a few 
or of many species, in simultaneous or successive creations and 
modifications, would people the land, as the sea and air were 
already peopled. The carnivorous of these would at once begin 
their attacks; the herbivorous would also, after a while, seek to 
drive away the weaker species from favourite pastures. It would 
be difficult, but not impossible, for later creations and later 
developments to multiply in the midst of these combatants, these 
devourers. New instincts, new habits, new powers, however, 
would be evolved, wherever a margin existed for the intrusion of 
a new species. Indeed, we cannot say that creation and develop- 
ment are yet exhausted ; and in some future age of the world a 
flora and fauna may exist of which we have now no conception. 

Man's appearance on the scene, at last, as man, would alter 
nothing. His ante-human ancestors, from the primeval pro- 
genitor onwards, must have ever been marked with qualities 
that ensured them a continued existence in the battle of life and 
wars of races. Either by cunning, agility, speed, strength, or 
endurance, by variation of food, now vegetable, now animal, of 
one kind or another, from the waters, or the land, or the air, he, 
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as they had done before him, held his own against all, until his 
ripening intellect, in some superior mind, taught him to arm 
himself artificially with a stick or a stone. Then his pre- 
eminence over all became doubly assured. He would probably 
allow some of his former powers to sink into abeyance as he 
gradually perfected his weapons, But he evidently acquired 
an ever-increasing mastery over all. His observation, added to 
his instinct, taught him gradually to utilize every will of every 
other beast. He could swim and dive to a certain extent, with 
the fish, climb with the monkey, scale rocks with the chamois, 
He could not fly with the bird or the insects. Accident would 
give him his first ship. A tree, torn away by a torrent, would 
support him, and with him, many a bird, many an insect, even a 
few quadrupeds. It would save them from drowning, it would 
carry them ta distances beyond their unaided powers of endur- 
ance. Where marshes skirted rivers or lakes, reeds and rushes 
could be uprooted and massed together with broken boughs, 
pliant twigs, and with strong creepers, at first by accident, next 
by design. Thus a raft could be formed. An uprooted sapling, 
divested of branches, would form a pole with which to propel it, 
Ere long, this would become an oar in deep water, a rudder in a 
stream. Floating leaves would be seen to be driven across 
pools and lakes by the wind, and leafy branches of trees would 
be his first sails. Dead carcases would float on the waves, and 
suggest the use of an inflated whole skin as another support in 
the water. A number of these, fastened together with boughs, 
withies, or bark, and covered with reeds, would be found capable 
of supporting many men. Distant expeditions now became 
possible, safe, profitable. 

Meanwhile, strings and ropes, of hide, bark, sinew, or fibre 
were invented. Nooses, lassos, and traps of wood and stone, 
dams and weirs, were devised, and a more plentiful provision of 
flesh and fish secured. Stone implements were first found, 
ready made to hand by nature’s accidents, and then prepared by 
design, next improved and perfected to the utmost. Now 
became possible the manufacture, by deft and patient hands, of 
many a weapon and utensil of the hardest woods. When fire 
was discovered, or rather, the sure means of eliciting it from 
wood by friction, or from stones by collision, and then receiving 
the spark in easily inflammable dry vegetable matter, an 
enormous conquest was made over submissive nature, Con- 
flagrations of jungles or forests, through lightning, through 
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collision of falling rocks, and even through spontaneous com- 
bustion, must often have occurred long ere this. But the 
circumstance was of no permanent use. It could not be repro- 
duced at will, as required. Such fires would teach two things, 
though, very important to know. Roast flesh would be found 
after them, and masses of metal and glass. Silver, copper, lead, 
would hence become known. Their malleable qualities would 
be observed, and articles of metal be wrought. Virgin gold 
would be found in the beds of streams, the nuggets being used 
as ornaments. When fire became of common use, artificial melt- 
ing and moulding would soon be practised. Copper utensils 
and brass weapons and tools would follow, and be carried to a 
certain degree of finish. A bow anda canoe were now possible ; 
no longer rude makeshifts, such as must have been long in use 
occasionally, but finished off with art. As yet, iron and steel 
were not known. 

The leaves and barks of plants must have been man’s first 
artificial bed, his first portable covering. Caves and hollow 
trees were his first abodes. Huts of branches, plastered with 
mud, and pervious over head to every shower, when not under 
a tree or rock, would next be used; and thatching, on various 
principles, would at length give him a dry dwelling. When he 
could fell and fashion timber with his stone or brass tools, he 
built huts on piles fixed in the ground, sometimes over rivers 
or lakes. Here he was at greater security, both from wild 
beasts and from human foes. His stores of food for winter, 
&c., were also better secured from depredations. .Nets, lines, 
and metal hooks, now enabled him to take an abundance of 
fish in their seasons. The use of salt would have been learnt 
through local accident. A lake would partially or wholly dry 
up after an inundation or near the sea. Salt would be found by 
man and the beasts, who were pleased with the taste it imparted 
to their food. A provision of it would be laid up; a commerce 
for it would be commenced. The produce of distant parts 
would be tendered for it. Wars would be undertaken to obtain 
it, or to seize the locality of its production. Its antiseptic pro- 
perties would be observed ; and henceforth salt provisions would 
be prepared and exported. Salt was, probably, one of the first 
articles of comparatively distant commerce. It is still current 
as money in a few countries. | 

Domestic cattle were gradually brought under the dominion 
of man, each species in the district, island or continent, that had 
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developed it. We know where the llama and the turkey origi- 
nated ; of the first homes of the sheep, goat, ox, dog, cat, horse, 
ass, camel, dove, pigeon, and hen, we know little or nothing. 
Their domestication is lost in prehistoric times. 

Possession of cattle made man far more powerful than before. 
Hitherto, a hunter’s or fisher’s precarious life, eked out by such 
wild fruits, roots, leaves, buds, and edible stalks, as were procur- 
able, had been his hard-tasked lot. With herds of cattle or 
flocks of sheep or goats in his possession, he could indulge in 
ease. His beasts took nearly all the trouble of feeding and 
multiplying themselves ;—under his watchful guidance to water 
and pasturage;—under his protection, and that of his faithful, 
loving, and courageous dogs, from the attacks of wild beasts. 
They yielded him milk, curd, cheese, butter, and whey; their 
flesh gave him further variety of food. He learned to gather, 
spin, knit, and weave the sheep’s wool, the goat's, camel's, and 
horse’s hair. He found the patient creatures docile, and taught 
them to carry him and his. Next he learned to make them 
draw his loads; first on sleds and then on wheels. On the 
horse and camel his journeys could be much lengthened and 
accelerated. Hence increased dominion over all else on earth. 

Gardening would have begun at an early period in his career. 
Seeds of such wild plants as were used by him for food would be 
sown in convenient spots. A stick would be his implement for 
this, and for eradicating weeds around. This would lead toa 
primitive agriculture, and a sharpened hooked stick, drawn by a 
pair of oxen and held down by the hand, was his first plough, as 
it still remains in many places, with slight improvements. 

He could now accumulate considerable stores of food, clothing, 
weapons, and means of transport. He could become a con- 
queror of other men on a larger scale than heretofore. A whole 
island or continent could be brought into obedience to one chief, 
aking. Preparation is thus made for grand events. 

But, while the surface of the globe consisted of isolated islands 
or small continents, man’s energy was necessarily confined and 
cramped. Where archipelagos existed his rafts and canoes 
would enable an enterprising chieftain to invade and subjugate 
them all, perhaps; or, various causes might conspire to keep the 
tribes and islands more or less independent. If other islands, 
continents, or archipelagos existed elsewhere, at a distance, on 
the globe, he remained ignorant of the fact. To him, the world 

was his island, his archipelago, his continent; surrounded bya 
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sea of unknown extent, of which the horizon was the distant 
boundary, supporting over him the azure vault, across which the 
sun, moon, and stars pursued their course, he knew not how. 

Earthquakes he knew and dreaded. Occasionally, a new 
island arose suddenly out of the sea during one of these. At 
another time an island as suddenly sank below the waters 
during one of them, engulfing all its vegetable and animal life 
also. Such events and catastrophes he could see or hear of, 
They would be handed down to posterity as traditions. No 
time could be assigned to the event when two or three genera- 
tions had passed away ; for, as yet, writing and chronology were 
not. 

But gradual upheaval or subsidence of islands and continents 
was unseen, consequently unknown, unsuspected. Possibly, a 
tradition existed, and remains were pointed out to show, that at 
some long anterior time a rock was level with, or covered by, 
the sea at high tide, which now was more or less distant inland 
from the beach. A fertile, level tract along the shore was said 
to have been a fishing bay. A projecting cape, it had been 
heard by the oldest inhabitant, in his childhood, from the very 
old men of those days, to have been reported by their ancestors 
to have been at one time a reef of rocks over which the sea 
broke in stormy weather at high water. Many a tale of danger, 
escape, or destruction, would surround these recitals. Or, the 
reverse would be the case. Where now a channel for canoes 
existed between the mainland and a certain island or rock, a 
way had formerly been known as a neck of land, or sand or 
shingle, across which the cattle used to go and come in safely at 
all times, or at low water. No other emotion than wonder 
would arise when these tales were told. : 

At some pre-historical date, impossible as yet to assign, 
it appears probable, from a study of the present map and 
geology of the old world of Europe, Asia, and Africa, guided 
also by the carliest traditions that have been more or less 
corruptly preserved and handed down to us, that from sudden . 
or gradual upheavals or subsidences, this portion of the globe's 
surface must have consisted in several distinct continents, 
islands, or archipelagos, all which had already undergone several 
previous upheavals and dislocations, emissions of volcanic 
matters, degradations and denudations, followed by total sub- 
mergences, whence traditions of deluge. Each of those 
islands, archipelagos, and continents, was peopled with a flora 
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and fauna either quite peculiar to itself, or partially so; as 
were Australia and New Zealand when latterly discovered by 
European explorers, Each was, apparently, tenanted by its 
own peculiar, sharply specialized race of men. These peculiari- 
ties may be accounted for, as each enquirer may incline to the 
conviction, either by the single primitive organism theory, or by 
the constantly successive organic creation doctrine, alréady 
laid down, or by any adequate alternative, coupled with the 
well known facts of repeated upheaval and submersion. 

That prehistorical date was a period of gradual upheaval for 
most, if not all of the area now occupied by Europe, Asia, and 
Africa; also, for a probable lost polar continent or archipelago, 
perhaps continuous at one time, to a small extent, with the 
northern shores of America, and of which Greenland, Iceland, 
Spitzbergen, and Nova-Zembla, the north Austrian land, and 
Mrs. Leigh Smith’s discovery, &c., are the remains. A still 
more recent period of subsidence must have set in, affecting those 
polar parts, since the date we now speak of. 

At that period of the world’s history, a tropical climate reigned 
over the whole of Europe and Asia; perhaps over the supposed 
lost continent also. It could, therefore, be peopled, like the 
others, with a race of men, &c., though its supposed remains, or 
some of them, have since been re-discovered uninhabited and 
desert, under a glacial temperature, 

Western Europe, possibly united to North Western Africa, 
appears to have been one continent or archipelago; Southern 
and Central Africa, perhaps with Arabia, another ; North India 
to Thrace on the one hand, and to Tartary on the other, a third ; 
South India, a fourth; China, with Indo-China, a fifth. These 
expressions must be accepted in a somewhat elastic sense, as 
there are no present means to distinguish the comparative dates 
of all the geological changes which have since affected them. 

Europe was then inhabited by the Iberian race of men; now, 
perhaps, represented by the Basques; North Africa by the 
Berbers, the old Geetulian race ; Central and South Africa, with 
many local races; Arabia, with an old pre-Semitic race; North 
India, to Thrace and Tartary, with the Turkic races ; South India 
with the Dravidian, and Indo-China with the Chinese races, The 
Aryan race was then, probably,as we here suppose, the tenant 
of the lost continent, or archipelago of the present polar seas. 
They, the Iberians, and the Berbers, certainly knew not, as yet, 
the use and manufacture of iron, or even of copper or brass, 
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Possibly, no one human race, of the whole then on earth, had as 
yet discovered the use of any one of those metals, Their tools, 
weapons, and utensils were all of wood, stone, or pottery, bone, 
or shell. A knowledge of the use of metals was at last acquired, 
and gradually propagated from race to race, from place to place ; 
probably originating in China. The exact sequence of human 
and geological events in that prehistoric period has not been 
fully made out, and possibly never will be. Some of the facts 
here following will, almost certainly, require re-arrangement, as 
accurate knowledge may accumulate; and others may have to be 
otherwise explained or abandoned as groundless. A first attempt 
of this nature cannot be expected to be correct in all its details ; 
and allowances will kindly be made for flaws, if only one of 
the suppositions be hereafter fully substantiated. 

When the gradual or sudden upheaval of land between two 
or more of these supposed continents or archipelagos had paved 
the way, there appears to have occurred a great invasion of the 
Chinese race towards the West, details of which are entirely 
wanting. They were possibly the builders of all Cyclopean 
masonry. Whoever has seen a Chinaman or Japanese of the 
present day, and has examined the pair of terra-cotta figures 
taken from an Etruscan grave, and now to be seen in the British 
Museum, cannot doubt for a moment that these are the effigies of 
a man and woman of Chinese race, and of wealth, buried in 
Etruria. In other words, the Etruscans were a people of 
Chinese race inhabiting Italy, until finally absorbed and other- 
wise annihilated by the Aryan or Turanian Roman Latins, or by 
the later destroyers of these. The Samoyeds of North Western 
Russia in Asia are said to present the same features. Was the 
whole of Asia and Eastern Europe, as then configurated, 
peopled by the Chinese races alone, as autochthones or as con- 
querors, as one continent or archipelago; and were the 
Etruscans, are the Samoyeds, outlying remnants of that race, 
saved, as by miracle, from geological and political catastrophes, 
as settlers, or subsequent in-wanderers, in Italy and North 
Russia ? 

There would appear, from many indications, to have been a 
remote time when the Turanian race alone, or a mixed Chinese- 
Turanian race, possessed the whole of Asia and Europe as they 
then existed; probably forming one continuous continent from 
China to Ireland, Portugal, and Morocco, before the Bosphorus, 
Hellespont, Archipelago, or even the Mediterranean existed. 
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At that time, it is conceivable that what is now the north polar 
ocean covered the whole of Russia in Europe, so uniting the 
Baltic, the Black Sea, the Caspian, and the Sea of Aral, in one 
expanse of water. The British Channel, the Irish Channel, and 
the North Sea were then dry land, and all inhabited by peoples 
of the Turanian race, equally with Arabia, Persia, and India, 
not then separated from Africa and from one another by the Red 
Sea, the Persian Gulf, the Indian Ocean, or by the Bay of 
Bengal from Indo-China. Certain portions of the north of 
Siberia would also have been submerged. 


(To be continued.) 
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4 i , The Black Cottage. By W. E. BROUGHAM. 
He London: Tinsley Brothers. 
" | Bs “The Black Cottage” is further entitled “ A Ghost Story for 


the Fireside,” and it keeps the promise well, for even before the 
painter, Jack Brace, who is no believer in apparitions but a seeker 
after the picturesque, enters into possession of the lonely and 
ruinous abode, the resident ghost appears to his maid-of-all- 
work, without prejudice to keeping up a running accompaniment 
of clinking, groaning, and sighing, while the artist himself is 
getting settled in his new quarters. This unpleasant house- 
warming is followed up by divers vagaries, including the 
sketching of his own portrait by the spectre on his tenant’s 
canvas; in fact, if we have a complaint against the ghost, it is 
that he makes himself too cheap until he is finally and literally 
run to earth near a clump of trees in the adjoining forest. There 
is a lawyer who, after the manner of his kind, swears “ by all 
that’s — on the statute-book;” a grossly illiterate police in- 
spector, who talks about a “ copse” and a “ skellington,” by both 
of which expressions he means the same thing, and who adds to 
his illiterateness, timidity—jumping off his chair and casting hasty 
and alarmed glances around at the bare mention of a murder 
that had happened two years before; there is, of course, a 
murderer, but a very mild one, for it turns out that the ghost 


has, after all, murdered himself by falling on his own penknife 
in the struggle. 
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With the Armies of the Balkans, By Lieut.-Col. Fire-Cooxson, 

London; Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. 
Cutie Cerantuhecls ents tilth'on adbiesaendation tate 
original form, as to warrant the present publication. So great 
an interest attaches to every phase of the Eastern war, from 
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those early days when the name of Herzegovina began to be 
associated with uncertainties in the money-market, that this un- 
varnished report of a military eye-witness has a lasting value. 
The campaign had not long opened, when Col. Fife-Cookson 
received the welcome order to join the head-quarters of the 
Turkish army of the Balkans, taking en route the intrenched 
camp of Adrianople. In the opinion of some competent critics, 
this place might readily have been captured by an advanced 
guard of the Russians, had General Gourko followed up his bold 
passage of the Balkans by pushing on with the 8th Corps and 
some additional battalions of Tirailleurs, while this important 
centre was as yet unguarded, and was not in anything like a 
defensible state. The country was so well supplied with pro- 
visions that no difficulty would have arisen on that score, and 
there is little doubt that daring and vigour would at this juncture 
have answered better than the more cautious counsels that 
prevailed. It may be said that the object of General Gourko's 
advance was simply to pilot his small force through the Balkans 
by a way impracticable for a large army, then to secure the 
Shipka and hold it for the benefit of the main body; but since 
he achieved so brilliant a success besides in routing altogether 
nearly 25,000 Turkish troops on the way to Kezantik, and 
between Yeni Sagra and Eski Sagra, the best policy would have 
been to pursue the advantage, and to make the next Russian 
move the occupation of Adrianople, Every day’s delay was to 
the profit of the Turks, as Suleiman Pasha’s troops were being 
rapidly brought up from Montenegro, landed, and marched to 
the front to the support of Reouf Pasha. Col. Fife-Cookson 
began his duties by inspecting the defences of Adrianople, and 
he observes upon the unpreparedness of the place as to arms, 
food, and ammunition, and the amount of labour needed to clear 
the ground round the works and establish lines of abattis. 
When Suleiman Pasha arrived, and commenced his movement 
on Eski Sagra, Col. Fife-Cookson accompanied the staff, and 
was in the most favourable position for watching the battle. It 
is clear that Suleiman Pasha should have joined his troops with 
those of Reouf, marching against the Russian right flank, and 
so crushing the enemy between the two Turkish armies ; motives 


Sagra, the other general was suffering 
of the forest of Chorantu, Even after 
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Suleiman lingered on without any attempt to follow up his own 
victory, and three weeks elapsed before he arrived at the Shipka 
—while a week would have sufficed to perform the distance. 
This dilatoriness was the besetting sin of the Turkish com- 
manders, whose indolence and lack of energy are on all hands 
evidenced. The rank and file of the Turkish army are splendid 
fighting men, but Oriental fatalism and supineness paralyze their 
leaders; it will be remembered that the Z7mes’ correspondent 
described the typical Pasha; he is little concerned if battalion 
after battalion of his soldiers is annihilated, so long as he can lie 
behind an earthwork, smoke cigarettes, and sip coffee. At Eski 
Sagra, Col. Fife-Cookson had a narrow escape from assassination 
at the hands of a Bashi-Bazouk, who fired at him fruitlessly, and 
re-loaded to repeat the attempt ; however, at sight of a Deringer 
which the Colonel was drawing from his breast-pocket, the Bashi- 
Bazouk who, in common with the rest of his breed, had a whole- 
some regard for a whole skin, turned tail and rode away. Col. 
Fife-Cookson confirms the universal estimate of the Turkish 
Irregulars. He says that the Circassians were under no kind of 
discipline, but attended closely to their spécialité of thieving and 
destroying. In fact, these interesting warriors formed with the 
Bashi-Bazouks and the various mongrels from the remote regions 
of the Turkish Empire, an army of robbers, whose distinct mis- 
sion was to slaughter the helpless, trample the crops, profane the 
Churches, and do every possible deed of devastation and inhuman 
cruelty, on the track of a regular army supposed to be defending 
its own country. As to honest fight, they generally managed to 
disappear when it was a question of facing the enemy. 

Instead of endeavouring to join Mechemet Ali on the other 
side of the Balkans, to crush the disorganized Russian forces 
there, Suleiman decided on pausing to attack the position at 
Shipka. The Slivnia Pass was in the possession of the Turks, but 
want of concentration was the pervading error of the campaign, 
and again there was no organized co-operation between the 
commanders, The position held by the Russians was very strong 
naturally, but they had only 15 guns, and for the first three days, 
until the arrival of Radetsky’s reinforcements, were at a very 
great disadvantage as to numbers. Col. Fife-Cookson gives a 
thoroughly clear and lucid account of the days of hard fighting 
round St. Nicholas, of the capture and re-capture of the earth- 
works, and the wooded hill-slopes, Wave after wave, the Turkish 
infantry swept across the ravines, and fell back, broken and 
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powerless, The artillery duel is waged ceaselessly from height 
to height. At last numbers and indomitable valour tell, and the 
exhausted Russian garrison is worsted, and abandons the position. 
By some unaccountable slackness, the Turks fail to grasp their 
advantage, and the precious minutes fly before they make good 
their footing in the horse-shoe like centre. Radetsky comes up, 
and his fresh troops quickly occupy the works ; the golden oppor- 
tunity has gone by. Col, Fife-Cookson remarks on the immense 
expenditure of ammunition by the Turkish soldier in action, and 
on the useful plan of supplying it by means of pack-animals, 
which can cross any ground, and are thus far more serviceable 
than ammunition carts. He suggests that axes should be carried 
along with the “ tools ” necessary for the soldier; these it may be 
observed ‘increased in variety with the exigencies of modern 
warfare, and we have heard a staff-officer of great experience 
assert that the little implement used for cutting the wire of a 
champagne bottle would be of service in the soldier's equipment, 
as the sword or bayonet is useless for severing the wires used for 
entangling and embarrassing troops in an advance. But to re- 
turn to the Shipka, it must be borne in mind that this-cele- 
brated position is not a pass in the ordinary sense of the term 
there is no gorge or defile; it is simply—as will easily be seen 
by reference to the little plan in the present volume—a section 
of the Balkans, of less than the average height, having a surface 
level enough for a track. As the central ridge is flanked by 
mountainous spurs commanding it, and hemmed in with valleys 
and woods unsearchable by any fire from the position, it cannot 
be considered a secure or even a very strong vantage-ground. 
The Russians were not only short of ammunition during: the 
days of fighting, but they suffered terribly for want of water, 
there being no supply within their position, and it not being con- 
tinously possible to fetch it from the rear. When once Radetsky’s 
reinforcements arrived, the Russians were safe for the time being. 
Col. Fife-Cookson comments upon. the absence of field- 
telegraphs, and of signalling arrangements: he says, “Had 
cither means of communication existed on the 23rd, to. connect 
the Turkish flanks with the centre, the troops forming the latter 
might have been informed that the position had been abandoned, 
and could thus have occupied it before the arrival of 
column. This would probably have decided the fate not only of 
the Shipka, but of the whole campaign.” The electric jlight Aa 
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stopped the night-traffic on the Gabrova road (the Russian rear), 
by the battery-fire that swept it during the day. Col. Fife- 
Cookson’s keen military perceptions were not deceived by the 
success of the Turkish movement on Fort St. Nicholas. He 
saw from the first that this rock was not the key of the position, 
and that unless a simultaneous success of the Turkish right and 
left flanks had carried the works surrounding it, the storming 
party at the Fort itself would be caught in a trap. The impres- 
sion produced on Europe by the telegrams hastily sent off 
by newspaper correspondents, was that the Shipka must be 
lost hopelessly. The Z?#mes next morning said: “We can 
scarcely believe that even the desperate bravery of the Russians 
will now hold the pass.” But the Turkish triumph was short- 
lived, absence of concentration, the prevailing vice of their 
strategy, baulked them of the fruits of victory, and the captors 
of St. Nicholas being unsupported either by the flanks or the 
reserve, were unable to hold their ground, and eventually fled 
péle-méle down the hill. After this, the Turkish commander 
seems to have put but little heart into the attacks still main- 
tained on the Shipka. Detachments from the forces under 
Suleiman were sent off to join the army at Orkhanie, for the 
relief of Plevna. On the 14th October, Col. Fife-Cookson him- 
self left the Balkans for Constantinople, whence at the end of a 
month he started to accompany the troops under Mehemet Ali, 
and he arrived at a good moment, for the battle of Kamarli was 
fully engaged. The Pasha in command made no secret of his 
grievance against the Government, who had provided him with 
a force not only inadequate for the relief of Plevna, but insuffi- 
cient even to hold Orkhanie. The English officer, however, is 
of opinion that Mehemet Ali took too desponding a view of the 
situation, and it turned out that the Turks were well able to hold 
their own at Kamarli. An energetic general would certainly 
have done something over and above this merely passive re- 
sistance, and would have made some attempt towards relieving 
Plevna. After Plevna had fallen, the Russians having less on 
their hands, were able to resume the offensive in the direction of 
Sofia, and at Tashkessen, where Col. Fife-Cookson had followed 
Baker Pasha, he heard that they had debouched in heavy 
columns from the mountains, throwing out parties of cavalry in 
a southerly direction. This movement had the effect of turning 
the Turkish position at Kamarli, and unless a combined effort 
of the forces there and at Tashkessen could crush the enemy 
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nothing was left to the Turks but retreat. That they extricated 
themselves from such a “ mauvais pas” was creditable, and was 
mainly due to the gallant defence of the Tashkessen position by 
Baker Pasha, the stand made by him allowing the safe execution 
of the retrogade movement. Col. Fife-Cookson blames Sulei- 
man Pasha for his tardiness in securing his retreat on Adrianople 
when the tide of Russian advance had set in. The Turkish 
authorities deprived themselves of the very sinews of war by 
sending the whole rolling stock of the Adrianople Tartar— 
Bazardjik railway on to Constantinople with fugitives, instead 
of despatching every available waggon towards Phillipopolis for 
the transport of the troops. Having thus burned their ships, 
the Turks had no means of retiring to Adrianople, and Suleiman 
had no alternative but to withdraw southward toward the coast, 

Colonel Fife-Cookson travelled to Gallipoli, finding disorder 
and panic along his route, and he mentioned an instance of 
Circassian craft which shows the genius possessed by these 
irregulars for making capital even out of the reverses of the 
cause they were supposed to serve. At Karak the Turkish 
population had fled, with the exception of one old woman, who 
stated that “ the Circassians had rushed into the village, saying 
that the Russians were coming, and were only a few miles 
distant, committing every sort of atrocity. A panic ensued, and 
all the Turkish inhabitants, taking what property they could, 
fled towards Gallipoli. The Circassians then made themselves 
comfortable in the abandoned village, and ransacked every 
drawer and cupboard,” 

An account of the famous lines of Bulair, of the Russian 
move towards Gallipoli and the counter-check it received from 
the entry of the English fleet into the Dardanells, and some 
notice of the campaign in Asia Minor, conclude this interesting 
volume. Col. Fife-Cookson points out the principles of tactics 
illustrated in the course of the war, briefly and clearly. For 
example, he says: “A force surrounding another in an in- 
trenched camp should blockade and starve it into surrender, 
but not assault the works.” This axiom received “ confirmation 
strong” when Suleiman wasted his strength against 
and also when the Russians broke their forces against the 


breastworks of Plevna. “ With the Armies of the ¥ 
sterling worth, as the report of a momentous struggle, given } 
a scientific soldier who is at once cool, candid, and dispassionate, 
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moralize on the events passing before his eyes, In speaking of 
the fair region south of the Balkans, where year by year the rose 
harvest is gathered, he says indeed, “ This is the district in which 
every evil passion has been let loose, to the ruin and destruction of 
an industrious, peaceable, and contented population.” And he 
concludes that had the choice rested with the Bulgarians, they 
would have preferred to wait upon fortune and hope for better 
things, rather than that a war which must destroy so many of 
them should have been undertaken on their behalf. Undoubtedly 
the Bulgarians were peaceful ; they were industrious too, and their 
country is so rich, that taking the qualities of soil and race together, 
the most grinding government could not make the people starve; 
but, as the 7imes correspondent wrote when the condition of 
Bulgaria, was under discussion, “ The well-being of the Bulga- 
rians is not more than a ninth part of what it ought to be. The 
other cight-ninths is taken by the-Turks.” As to the tyranny of 
the taskmasters, we know that the attempt to assert any sort of 
right in opposition to it was visited by a letting loose of Circas- 
sians and Bashis—on the unhappy Christian population, and all 
Europe rang with a tale the like of which had not been heard 
since hell broke free in the Indian mutiny. In spite of this, in 
spite of the suffering entailed upon the whole district by the 
war, we are told by recent travellers like the Marquis of Bath 
that there is one dominant feeling in Bulgaria, that of joy and 
intense relief that Turkish domination is over, though it went 
down ina sea of blood. With regard to the conduct of the war on 
either side, Colonel Fife-Cookson reports cruelties exercised on 
Turkish peasantry, but he nowhere states a case of Russian 
inhumanity. That the Bulgarians were guilty of reprisals there 
is little room to doubt, and as a fact in human nature little 
reason to receive it with surprise. As to the accusations against 
the Turks in actual warfare, no rebutting evidence is set forth 
here, a significant sentence asserts that the Turks made no 
prisoners in the battles at Shipka. The telegraphic reports of 
that date and the future testimony of those present with the 
Russians have informed us of what took place then. The surgeons 
had ample leisure to attend on the Turkish wounded, because 
they had none of their own side to claim their care. Every man 
who had fallen under a Turkish bullet lay dead and mangled in 
the sight of his comrades, who, as the battle ebbed and flowed 
on the wooded spurs of the hill, became roused to anger, and 
began to refuse quarter, until their officers checked them with 
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the command, “ Leave the punishment to God.” The contrast 
is worth remembering by those who have not realized that even 
what we may consider an imperfect type of Christianity, has a 


humanizing power, manifested sometimes in moments when the - 


animal instincts are strongest. The other side of the question 
is too plainly seen in the fact that after 500 years of settlement 
in Europe, the Turk, in all that relates to the humanities of war, 
is little in advance of the Zulu. To use Mr. Archibald Forbes’s 
definition, he is “a barbarian pure and simple ;” and the muster- 
roll of horrors contained in the very names of Batak, Carlova, 
Phillipopolis; form only variations on that one text. The Turk 
is in a false position as a member of any society not barbarous 
in essence ; much is expected of him that he does not even 
understand ; his creed, to which he is honestly faithful, and 
which has merits of its own, is not one that gradually weeds out 
savagery and works towards justice to the weak and mercy to 
the helpless. We cannot justly blame the Turk for his incapa- 
city to become civilised as we understand civilisation ; neither 
can we save him from the penalties he has incurred by coming 
into collision with the moral sense of races whose ideas must 
certainly predominate, unless the world is to sink back into 
darkness, 





Lord Maskelyne's Daughter. By RoSA MACKENZIE KETTLE. 
Author’s Edition. London: Weir, Regent Street. 


This tale is of slighter texture than “La Belle Marie.” The 
hero, Harry Forbes, a young farmer of the Northumbrian 
Marches, relates the history of his orphaned boyhood spent 
under the guardianship of his gentle and motherly aunt, and of 
his love for the fair stranger, who with her sister came to 
a cottage not far distant across the moor. Although in a modest 
position as to worldly wealth, the young owner of the Border 
homestead comes of a good old stock, and is well-nurtured, 

_ generous, and honest. We hear of Lord Maskelyne as the con- 
ventional, wicked nobleman, the hard landlord, and disturber of 
domestic peace in the primitive district where ‘his possessions 
lie ; but he does not show himself to be as black ashe is | 
for when he is made acquainted with the fact that Forbes has 
rescued the French girls in whom he is really interested, from 

mischance upon the moors, he makes handsome offers of assist- 
ance to the deliverer ; and in spite of the repulse given him by 
16 
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the young farmer, who has family reasons for declining his 
patronage, he maintains towards him all along an attitude of the 
most generous kindness. Lord Maskelyne has—it is true, allowed 
considerations of rank to separate him from his early love—the 
“Aunt Jessica” of young Forbes—who had lived and died single 
for the sake of that too-tender memory ; and he had furthermore 
preferred a somewhat ill-regulated foreign life to respectability 
at home ; apart from these shortcomings, he does not seem very 
objectionable, and we may certainly call him an amiable mauvais 
sujet. He gave to his daughter Blanche everything but the 


‘name and station denied her by the circumstances of her birth ; 


all that affection could dictate was lavished on the fragile 
creature, so lovely to behold, yet with an Undine-like deficieney 
of soul. Blanche is the declared heroine of the story ; the most 
interesting character is, however, her sister-cousin, Marguerite, 
and so Harry Forbes is of opinion, for he is at once attracted 
by her grave beauty and unselfish nature, and with faithful 
pertinacity loves on to the end, though both temptation and 
doubt beset his course. There is an autumnal love-affair between 
Lord Maskelyne’s widowed sister and an old admirer, another 
yeoman-farmer; and as the nobleman gives affable consent to 
this mésalliance, and finally settles down to a quiet life at his 
ancient manor-house, content with his farm and garden, and an 
occasional walk over the turnip- fields with his gun, he must be 
looked upon, when we take leave of him, as a reformed character. 
The pure tone and feeling for natural beauty, that run through 
all Miss Kettle's writings, are not absent from this unpretending 
story. 











A FLORENTINE EASTER EVE. 


By C. H. M. BRIDGE. 





** Se la Colomba non fallisce, 
** Tutto il popolo gioisce. "Gigi, 


It is Easter Eve—Sadato Santo—in the City of Flowers. What 
a change from yesterday, when the streets were deserted and the 
temples were thronged ; when the voice of the preacher and the 
notes of the organ echoing from every church, called upon high 
and low to lay aside all thought of self, and to come and mourn 
by the open tomb. To-day the pulpit is voiceless, and officials 
are busy taking down, and putting out of sight till next year, 
the mourning cloths and hangings which, for the past fortnight, 
have covered pictures and ornaments in church and chapel. 

The streets of Florence are thronged with an eager, anxious 
crowd, Country folk are pouring into the city through all its 
gates—from Valdarno and Val di Greve, from Fiesole and 
Impruneta, from Santa Margherita and Settignano. Happily, 
a glorious sun is shining overhead, so there is nothing to damp 
the ardour of the pilgrims. If you listen to what they are say- 
ing in their voluble Tuscan, you are sure to catch such words as 
“ Colombina” and “ Carro,” for to-day is to take place the great 
annual pageant—farce, one might almost call it—of “Zo Seoppio 
del Carro” (the “ Letting off, or Igniting of the Car”). 

This Car, dilapidated and tumble-down, hanging together as 
by a miracle, is already in situ before the great West door of the 
Cathedral—Santa Maria del Fiore. At eight o'clock in the 
morning, it was brought thither in solemn procession, drawn by 
four sturdy, cream-coloured oxen, from ‘its home, ‘Sa? rato. 
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street near Santa Croce, which has not yet lost the name the 
jubilant shouts of a delighted people gave to it, when Cimabue’s 
wonderful Madonna was carried along it, amid the rejoicings of 
the whole city, from the painter's workshop to its place of 
honour—where it still hangs—over the altar in the Dominican 
Church of Santa Maria Novella. Now they keep it—the Car— 
in quarters built especially for it, “on the Meadow ”—the recrea- 
tion ground within, that is, of old walled Florence, 

Who can tell the history of the Car? There are some who 
say it is the self-same car of triumph on which the valiant Pazzo 
dei Pazzi made his entry into his native city after he had distin- 
guished himself by sundry acts of prowess in the first Crusade. 

These Pazzi were a fine old family, and though after the con- 
spiracy called after them and aimed against Lorenzo. the 
Magnificent (whose brother Giuliano actually lost his life before 
the high altar of Sta. Maria del Fiore, done to death by 
Francesco dei Pazzi), it was decreed that the ceremony of the 
Colombina should cease, that the very name of the family should 
be forgotten, and their arms erased from all houses and churches 
in Florence; still the chapel at Santa Croce is known by their 
name; still the Car halts at the Canto de: Passi; still their 
arms, two golden dolphins on a field azure with four crosses, 
appear on the fronts of many houses in the Borgo Degli Albissi; 
and still, year after year, the Co/omdina is ignited by the Sacred 
Fire amid much shouting and crowding and huzzaing. For the 
race was more ancient than that of the Medici, against whose su- 
premacy in their native city they had lifted their hands, Their 
origin, indeed, is veiled in the mists of heroic fable.’ Did they come 

from the lordly family of the same name in the Arno Valley, or 
from the old Etruscan fort-crowned hill of Fiesole? Any way, 
all Florentines believe in the exploit of Pazzo dei Pazzi when he 
was fighting for the Cross against the infidel under the great 
Captain, Godfrey de Bouillon. For, whatsoever their origin, the 
Pazzi were a race of heroes and had deserved well of their 
country. One, Jacopo dei Pazzi, had borne the banner of 
Florence on the bloody field of Montaperti, in 1260, and having 
had his hands hewn off by the traitor Bocca degli Abati, he 
clasped the dear ensign to his breast with his bleeding stumps, 
and—loyal to the last—held it close till death relaxed his grasp. 
Guelphic Florence was not likely to forget so doughty a deed, 
and, because of it, gave all the readier credence to the tales of 
the valorous acts of that carlier Pazzi, Pazzo, and of the trium- 
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phal entry into his native city which his admiring countrymen 
had awarded him ia recognition of his great services to Christen- 
dom against the foul Paynim that was defiling the sepulchre of 
their Lord. Those were days when even money-making, money- 
loving Florence knew there were nobler guerdons for their distin- 
guished sons than mere riches, so they built a car for him, and 
invited Florence (for that was before the bright Easter morning 
when the gay young bridegroom of the house of Buondelmonti 
was slain upon the bridge) followed him on foot to swell his 
triumph. 

People, say, that this car of: the Colombina is that of 
Pazzi’s procession in the eleventh century, but the car, 
time-worn and weather-beaten as it is, disproves this theory. 
It is probably about two hundred years old, as_ the 
ornamentation on its panels shows. It is hardly likely even 
that the smallest fragment exists of an older car designed by 
Timmintocche, a Dominican, and executed at the expense of the 
State by one Andrea di Becco, who had his workshop in old 
days on the Ponte alla Carraia. This work of Maestro Andrea's 
cost the city thirty-six florins and five crasie, exclusive of gra- 
tuities to the apprentices, and thirty-two fao/t to I] Granata for 
the paintings with which its sides were adorned. Florence was 
very proud of this master-piece, which when it was completed, 
was exposed to public view ; and the Prior made proclamation 
that every Holy Saturday it should be drawn to Saint Mary of 
the Flower by four oxen decked with olives and ribbons, and 
should there “ assist ” at the Mass of the Dove, which said dove 
should ignite certain bombs “in honour of religion and the 
Pazzi.” Further, anyone who should damage or deface the car, 
was to be punished with five’ stripes. 

However much opinions may differ as to the antiquity and 
origin of the car, all are agreed about the sacred fire, the Lwsmen 
Christi, which plays a no less important part in the ceremonies - 
or Easter eve in Florence than the car aforesaid. 

In the Basilica Church of the Holy Apostles, standing 
secluded between the two great popular gathering-places in 
Florence, the Piassa della Signoria and the approach to the 
markets, is still preserved, the reward—the sole reward his pious 
soul craved—of the distinguished valour of Pazzo dei Pazzi. 

This Scion of an illustrious Florentine house—so illustrious that 
to escape perpetual exclusion from the magistracy of their native 
city, its members were compelled to accept at the hands of 
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Cosmo de’ Medici the grace of being numbered amongst the 
people,* and raised to the rank of plebeians—had covered him- 
self with glory at the siege of Ptolemais, and was the first in a 
certain assault to mount the walls of Jerusalem. Moved to 
enthusiastic admiration by his doughty deeds, the “great 
Captain” offered him as recompense anything he chose to ask, 
Like the true middle-age Christian Knight that he was, he asked 
for nothing more (or nothing less, shall we say ?) than a stone 
from that Holy Sepulchre which had been violated by the 
accursed Paynim. His pious request was unhesitatingly 
granted, and after the famous penitential procession of the 
Christian host to the Sacred Shrine, Pazzo received the stone. 
On his return home, this his most prized treasure was laid up 
in the Church of San Biagio, whence it was subsequently re- 
moved to that of the Holy Apostles on the banks of Arno, and 
from it is struck every Holy Saturday the Sacred Fire. There 
is no lack of pomp or circumstance in the ceremony of kindling 
the Fire. A procession of priests and choir-boys gets out at 
Tierce (somewhere about nine of the morning by modern time, 
or ora di Francia, as the Italians call it) from the Cathedral, and 
preceded by a servant in the full-dress livery of the Pazzi family, 
winds its way down the Via deci Calzaioli to the SS. Apostoli. 
Arrived there, the officiating priest strikes the famous stone and 
kindles the sacred fire. Then the great guattrocento lantern 
with the arms of the Guelph faction—a blood-red, one-headed 
eagle holding in its talons the vanquished green dragon of the 
Ghibellincs—is lighted from the flame, and the procession 
returns, bearing the lantern, to the great Metropolitan Church. 
A solemn service beneath the huge dome succeeds, and every 
taper is lighted from the /uoce sacro, There is a great gathering 
of clergy and singers—canons and chaplains, as they are 
technically called, in lace-trimmed surplices and fur-lined tippets, 
with crimson and violet adornments; and _ choristers in 
marvellously plaited cottas fastened at the throat with scarlet 
bows. They must be weary of the lengthy offices. One 
wonders how some of the aged, feeble-looking canons can hold 
out through them; and many of the black-eyed Italian choir- 
boys give evident signs of being sadly bored. 
A diversion is created by the visit to the Baptistry for the pur- 





* As Villani says of another : ** Messer Antonio di Baldinaccio degli Adimari, tutto 
che fesse dd fits grandi ¢ mobili, VER GRALIA era messo tra'l popole,” 
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pose of blessing the water and the oil. Priest and choir proceed 
slowly two and two through the closely-packed crowd (for by 
this time almost every inhabitant of Florence and its neighbour- 
hood is within or about the Cathedral) down the great nave, out 
into the Piazza, alongside the Car, and through Ghiberti’s world- 
famed bronze gates into the Baptistry. This is one of the rare 
occasions on which these doors are thrown open. The little 
octagonal church, which was once the Cathedral of Florence till 
it became not grand enough for the proud Republic, is as full as 
its greater successor. But the procession gets up somehow or 
other to the Font in which every Florentine child is baptized, and 
the benediction of the water and the oil is effected. 

This ceremony lasts till after eleven, and when the officiants 
get back to Santa Maria del Fiore, the last remnants of Lenten 
gloom have disappeared, and the high altar blazing with light is 
vested in festal white. To the Florentine the great fast is 
already over, and in the evening even the theatres will be open. 
Of this, however, as yet your genuine Florentine reckons but 
little : the Mass of Holy Saturday has to be said, and the Dove has 
to do her duty. In front of the choir-enclosure is a pillar beneath 
which stands a fire-man, and from it runs a wire to the car out- 
side. The ricketty-looking Car is gaily adorned with coloured 
paper and is surrounded by a guard of Pompieri. You could 
walk on the heads of the people both inside and outside the 
church. Every window is crammed. The balconies of the 
Caffé del Bottegone \ook as if they would break down beneath 
the unwonted pressure. Even “the Shepherd’s Tower” is in- 


vaded, and the scaffolding about the unfinished West Front of. 


the Cathedral, and Orcagna’s beautiful Loggia del Bigallo. 
Street-boys swarm on the iron railings before the gates of the 
Baptistry of San Giovanni, and some specially expert climbers 
cling with desperate tenacity to Sant’ Antonio’s pillar. 

Mass proceeds. Except, perhaps, on the part of one or two 
old women with unusual powers of abstraction and self-recollec- 
tion, there is little appearance of devotion. All are too intent on 
the Dove,—a little tuft of soft white stuff supposed to resemble 
a bird, on the top of the pillar at the head of the nave. Will 
she go off as she ought to ¢>? or will she fail ? On her behaviour 
on this important occasion depend the crops. If she fails not, 
all the people, as old Gigi the bell-ringer sings, rejoice. If she 
behave badly and does not ignite the fireworks on the car, the 
harvest will fail, No wonder then that the numberless peasants 
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whose existence almost depends on the yieldings of their fields, 
have no eyes or cars for priest or Mass, but gaze with bated 
breath on the Colombina. They call her by a pet-name, you see: 
Dovey, or Dovelet, as we might say. Co/omba, quite baldly, is 
not affectionate enough. She on whom so much depends must 
be taken to their hearts, and called endearingly Colomdbina. 

Just at midday, the officiating priest (“or Bishop when he is 
present,” as the English rubrics say) intones in a loud voice the 
Gloria in Excelsis Deo, and as he says the words a crack and a 
whizis heard, and the Dove runs down the wire. If all goes 
well, it does not turn till it has touched the car and set off the fire- 
works. But this year of grace, 1878, the poor Co/ombina behaved 
shamefully. In the first place, she went off too soon and took 
every one by surprise. Then, half-way down the wire she turned 
quickly round, without a spark or a splutter, and flew ignominiously 
back to her pillar. The fire-men outside were equal to the occa- 
sion, and themselves applied a match to the squibs and crackers 
on the car, and filled the air with the smoke of powder and the 
noise of detonations. But the people were not to be hood- 
winked and taken in. The Dove had failed, and the result of 
the harvest was settled beforehand. 

Even the tiny children clasped their hands despairingly, and 
exclaimed,“ Ah! che miseria!” The old women who had prayed 
in vain struck their breasts in speechless sorrow; of the men, 
some smiled, and some shook their heads, and a few muttered a 
curse. Those who are paid for their work, however, stood to it 
manfully, and the bell-ringers in Giotto’s Tower pulled a merry 


peal. Then the other churches took it up, mindful of the privi- 


lege of the Metropolitan Church to sound the first stroke. The 
irrepressible youth of Florence shouted and huzzaed. What 
cared they about crops or Colombina? they had come to make 
holiday, and holiday they intended to make. 

Mass was finished amid a deafening din; but the people 
waited not for the end. As the bells began to boom, they left 
their places, and bent every effort of mind and body to getting 
out of Church, for the car had yet another demonstration to make. 
Having exploded a goodly number of crackers it became silent, 
and then the magnificent bullocks which were to draw it still 
further, were once more yoked to it. Slowly, with measured 
pace and patient bearing they advanced, four as fine specimens 
of massive, mild-cyed oxen, as one would wish to sce.. They 
were of a spotless cream colour, and were garlandéd with flowers 
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and olive-boughs, while from their ears dangled ribbons—red, 
white, and green—for a united and independent Italy. On they 
came—past the chapel of the Confraternity of the Misericordia ; 
and the Stone of Dante, where the great poet was wont to sit in 
summer evenings enjoying after the sun’s decline the fresher 
evening air,on round the corner, to the Canto dei Passi where 
stands the palace that for many generations was the home of the 
Pazzi family. There the car stops, and again a pyrotechnic 
display takes place, to the great delight of the assembled gamzns 
who loudly applaud, and of the city roughs who indulge in hopes 
of purses and pocket handkerchiefs, 

The noise of the bursting crackers is so ear-splitting and the 
press so tremendous, that occasionally a woman screams, which 
considerably enhances the delight of the mischievous urchins, 
For about a quarter of an hour the crowd shouts and surges, and 
the squibs crackle, and the smoke darkens the air. Then ali is 
over, and the poor, broken-down car, looking all the more miser- 
able for its torn and battered adornments, sets off on its home- 
ward way. It follows another course to that by which it came, 
and goes past the old Badia, and the Bargello of dark memories, 
across the great square of Florence, hard by the place of execu- 
tion of unforgotten Savonarolo, and so along sunny Lung’ Arno, 
to its abiding place near the Cascine. In ten minutes the crowd 
has dispersed, and every inn and coffee-house is full to reple- 
tion. The sight-seers remember that they have eaten little that 
day, and even those who, by reason of the failure of the Co/om- 
bina, have lost all hope, are yet eager to allay the pangs of 
hunger. Indeed, the greater part of the rest of the afternoon is 
devoted to satisfying the appetite, and it is not till the setting 
sun gilds the mosaic on San Miniato, and lights up the hill-top 
of Fiesole, that the country-folk turn their faces homewards. 
There for a time anxious forebodifgs are forgotten in deep sleep, 
and the most weary will rise refreshed, to keep on the morrow 
the dear, the “ gentile” Feast of Easter. 
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NEPENTHE. 


By LAUNCELOT CROSS. 


**Not that Nepenthes, which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena, 
Is of such power to stir up joy as this, 
To life so friendly.”--Comus. 


4 
Duke, 1 would divide my days 
T'wixt Books and Journeys. 
Leo. *Twere well. To wander and to muse at will 
Redeems our life from more than half its ill.” 


ALL that we have recounted, in our previous papers, would be 
without a purpose, if we spoke not of the opportunities we have 
found, or that have been presented to us, to leave our daily 
cares and duties, to escape from the thraldom of society and 
custom, from our own self-imposed habits, from friends and 
bookish seclusion—Thank heaven! life’s labours have been 
crowned with some raptures. 

When these times come, 

“* Farewell my Book and my Devotion,”— 

But soft and fair. We have been caught by Dan Chaucer's 
music, There are words of advice in this matter. We must 
not with superfluous labour load the day: the world must not be 
too much with us ; dark sorrows must not be permitted to press 
us into the darkness that is eternal.—And the medicinal power ? 
Well, Petrarch ends his Epistle to Posterity, with speaking of 
the loss of his friend Giacomo di Carrara, who would have 
stayed the poct’s wanderings and travels—but with the loss of 
him there arose in Petrach the desire “common to all men in 
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trouble, of ministering to the ennui of life by a change ot 
scene.” Again, the Roman philosopher exhorting his disciples 
to make haste to be perfect, immediately adds :—* But take 
notice that the mind is to be now and then unbent: a glass 
of wine, a Journey, a mouthful of Fresh Air, relieves it.” 

All well spoken, and well applied: and we are zealous to 
accept such rules of action: but, although we are out from our 
library—on the hill side, by the Border river, on the moors 
beneath the stars, however fully we speak the letter, we have 
been unable to do so to the internal spirit—* Farewell, Books !” 
Why every word which we have just heard is spoken by their 
voices, and we shall scarcely want their whisperings in any 
scene, 

As to Devotion,—we only leave some of its lower forms: we 
refine its higher, and extend it with every enlarging view: we 
act as Chaucer himself did, who sang the words, as he went forth 
at the call of the birds and flowers in spring, and worshipped 
with obeisance as low as the daisy—“ of all flowers the flower.” 

Having said our farewell to the cold and commonplace,— 
hope, nay more than hope, hope and new-born joy—brighten all 
the prospect.—Dim sorrows, and labours severe, and burning 
cares, have long been our portion, but we are not without 
expectation that in our 

** Opportune Excursion, we may chance 
Re-enter heaven ; or else in some mild zone 
Dwell, not unvisited of heaven's fair light, 
Secure: and at the brightening orient beam 
Purge off this gloom : the soft delicious air 
To heal the scar of these corrosive fires 
Shall breathe her balm.” 

There hangs no interdict upon our hopes! The very first steps 
of our departure tells us that confidence will not be betrayed. 

As we leave our familiar haunts the world becomes full of 


new sights and sounds. Our very home-love quickens our . 


senses to note what birds, what hedge flowers, what sights, so 
common and so fair, have not been within our ordinary range of 
observation—All this whispers of more joys yet to come, 
“Does not the gift of prophecy dwell with the family of the 
violets and lilies?” asked Christopher North. Yes!—we hear 
answered from Grasmere’s dells, and the green secrecies of the 
Trosachs.—Expectation has had quick fruition. Herein lies 
the pleasing magic,—change of thought comes at once by 
change of scenery and climate! Let us confess that we are our- 
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selves changed, as Goethe said of one undergoing such expe- 
rience.—“ But he, too must have become another man.” 

Of this wehave been made conscious inan unmistakeable manner 
—standing on Castle Head ona fair Sabbath morn. Great as 
had been our content in escaping temporarily from the thraldom 
of business, sweet as the pleasure had been in hailing all forms 
of loveliness on our road, we were overwhelmed by a sense of 
dimness and pain: pain arising from that dimness, dimness 
arising from the incapacity of the mind, long warped by de- 
grading cares, to fully receive and enjoy the complete scene 
from the commanding crest of the leafy hill. We had felt all 
this before: but never, as on that fair Sabbath. morn, did we 
feel so intensely the pain arising from that obscuration of the 
sight, that inability to gather beauty or delight from scenes 
which we knew to be instinct with both. We continued to gaze, 
and gaze, and gaze, on the marvellous combination of moun- 
tain, vailey, plain, and stream and lake, till slowly, like the 
imperceptible dissolving of a cloud, the film over our mental 
vision became thinner,—finally passed away altogether, and 
beauty and delight absorbed our being, and we became one 
with that around us, and something purer than before. ‘We 
regained “the seeing eye” for Nature,—our happiness was a 
calm rapture—we deemed that something was caught from afar. 
—But this is not the page on which to speak of these sacred 
surmises, 

What we say is, that these interpositions of holiday and 
change, from their infrequency have been all the more treasured 
by us.—They have rounded the corners of life: they have been 
bridal moments for the soul—they have been all that venturous 
metaphor might say of them. 


II. 
“With Time it dwells, 
And grateful memory, as a thing divine, —7he Prelude, 

If Eden be on earth at all, 
"Tis that which we the Country call,” — Vangéan. 

These delights have been- of all durations, from a miracle- 
moment, to an afternoon holiday, or a space of weeks,—but the 
shortest has indeed, been as the tasting of the citron fruit. 

Our excursions, we might say, have been only domestic, 
varied by bursts, occasional and frequently unexpected, on our 
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serious journeys,—when we have slipped the reins of business 
for a day or two, or it may be an hour: at which times too, we 
have not been without those rare visitations, when the soul has 
suddenly emancipated itself for a moment,—obtained an immortal 
glance, 

To such intervenient privileges we owe a faéry voyage through 
the Swedish canals and lakes; our acquaintance with Upsala, 
the seat of modern mythology: strange hours in Cologne; 
pleasures in Hamburg, Brussels, Bruges ; two exquisite hours in 
Stockholm, when in a small steamer from Skeppsbron we 
threaded our way through the busy harbour to Tegelviken— 
crossed. a link of land—entered a quiet lake,—glided in our 
steamer through thick beds of reeds, until we reached a solitary 
Swiss-like house enclosed by a dense wood near a bridge—then, 
sauntering through sequestered woods by the side of another 
lake that lay beyond our landing place, we came upon prospects 
having all characteristics of Scotland’s scenery—loch, wild 
flower, moss, rock and leath :—two short hours gave this un- 
expected scene and our return to our hotel.—Of moments, also, 

can we speak, such as the one which rises before us now:—On 
an October afternoon in Norrland, looking out on the snowy 
wastes, the forests of pines like grey clouds hanging on the 
distant hills, the wide harbour of Hernosand beneath us :;—It is 
half past two o'clock. A large cloud fills the middle heavens, 
the haven in front is of an intense shining emerald hue—caught 
from the bright green sky in the west beneath the cloud ; to the 
north, the broad water is of a fawn colour from the light clouds 
hovering there; in the south, the water is golden from the 
radiance of the sun sinking beneath the cloud,—the atmosphere 
is like that of dreams.—Another moment, also comes before from 
that land :—That golden ash stands as the plume of yonder 
crag,—grey, pine clad Bjertra frowns upon it from above ; but 


the ash throws a radiant shadow into the Angerman’s pee 


waters, 

Our home-excursions, as we have said, have been unfixed in 
their periods, There has been the summer's afternoon,—like 
that crowned by a view of Roche Abbey inurned in green: or a 
full day, as that drenched with gold, when, one of a joyous band, 
we came to Wentworth’s Hall and glades, and he, our Apostolo, 


as we rested for our noonday meal, sang “Gloomy winter's now 
awa” jn thee a es ee 


Let us somewhat particularly recall the last. 
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A friend with poetic audacity called Sheffield, “a suburb of 
hell surrounded by an arm of heaven.” We sought the embraces 
of that arm early on a beautiful Whitsuntide morning. Seven- 
teen of us made a merry party,—from the bright laughing girls, 
scarccly out of short petticoats, to the cheerful patriarch—on 
whose white lofty head began to shine the beams of the Eternal 
Morning.—The long miles were forgotten in our frolic drive— 
well-wooded tracts, long expanses of moorland, rugged ascents, 
thick dells in which the streams were singing their endless elfin 
songs,—we scoured across, we climbed, we passed,—until we 
recognised the Peak of Kinderscout in the remote distance, and 
hailed it with a jocund peal_—Our ride terminated at the Snake 
Inn. After a hearty repast we set forth on the pedestrian portion 
of the excursion, with two shepherd’s dogs, and the guide who 
conducted us some fourteen years before.—We crossed a burn, 
and at once began to ascend a long outstretched limb of the hill. 
The heath was beneath our feet, and the memories of Rob Roy’s 
own region, the Braes of Balquhidder, of romantic Strath Ire, 
seemed to hover around us. A mile more; and we came to the 
body of the hill. Enclosed on all sides, its precipitous front is 
worthy of being compared with the severe aspects of some of our 
famous mountains.—Our party had become scattered, according 
to the mood or agility of its members,—and striking it was to 
observe the widely separated moving figures in changing 
attitudes, and in all colours, making their way up the rocky, 
heath and moss-clad height.—These solitudes are rarely invaded 
by human kind, unless it be the lonely shepherd, or the 
enthusiastic August sportsman. Pleasure-seckers.content them- 
selves with the hospitality of the Snake Inn—they never seek the 
silence that sleeps among these lonely hills. We had long past 
the limits trod by their shrinking feet, yet, Excelsior! was still 
cried by young and old: and not till jutting heath and ragged 
stone had helped us to the topmost point, did we consider our 
quest as well begun.—Here we paused,—many breathless, more 
thirsty, all content—under an unclouded summer's sun—upon 
the Naze of Kinderscout, the highest peak in Derbyshire.—Our 
position reminded us of a former pleasant ascent of Carter Fell, 
when we unexpectedly found ourselves begirt with the wilderness 
of Border mountains. The rapture of that moment is never to 
be forgotten. It was a sudden, wondrous, overwhelming 
sight.—Now we were embosomed in the Midland Cheviots, which 
have many of the characteristics of their northern rivals 
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Except that on which we stood, all were of wide stretching, 
rounded form of bleak moorland aspect. 

Our journey was continued for a full mile along the rocky, 
edge of the high table land, to the furthermost western point of 
the hill called the Scout.—The rocks are here strewn about in an 
infinite variety of forms: the scene reminded us of Benvenue, as 
beheld from Loch Katrine, 


‘* Crags, Knoll and mounds confusedly hurled, 
The fragments of an earlier world,” 


One particular rock was the subject of traditionary appearance, 
and the. play of individual fancy,—just as is the protean 
grotesqueness of Helm Crag in the Arcadian Vale of Grasmere— 
it had a hundred different likenesses,—the verdict finally agreed 
upon was that it was an elephantasis of stone ; but it could change 
with changing position, and be as the clouds to Antony—now tis 


** Like a bear, or lion, 
A tower'd citadel, a pendant rock, 
A forked mountain—.” 


On this rial wandering, the air was of mountain purity, and 
exhilarating heaven’s light fell unstained on all the scene: the 
quict was profound: the distant hills stole away in soft lines: 
the mind had a foretaste of the peace that passeth all under- 
understanding.—Gaining the Scout, a wide view opens suddenly 
before the wanderer: westward is rocky Mottram, thence, to 
the left, lies a fine valley, thro’ which runs its shining river— 
New Mills, Hyde, and other distant places are distinctly visible — 
We began our return, by a bold venture down the adjacent steep 
declivities,—availing ourselves of the sheep tracks.—At length, the 
foremost of the party found their way impeded by a deep rocky 
rent. But oh, joy—dancing far down within was the element that 
made the wound in the mountain. Back to the distant loiterers 
flew the signal of discovery—for long had we needed water, one 
and all_—The arrival at the stream made a picturesque sight, 
recalling oriental descriptions of Meetings at the Well. We 
lingered long, strewed on the rocks and heathy slopes, the ladies 
looking like groups of gaily dressed Arabs.—A couple of hours 
more, and we reached the Snake Inn once more-—During the 
evening pause we had many thoughts of that day, of past 
days,—of Kinderscout, of its attributes compared with other 
mountains, of much that it holds in common with the stars,— 


—** There is a life, that breathes not : Powers there are 
That touch each other to the quick in modes 
Which to gross world no sense hath to perceive, 

No soul to dream of,” 
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These are the dower of Kinderscout as of its huger.mountain 
Kindred.—Of which no more here—As we drove homeward, 
an opening in the hills revealed to us once more the remote 
peak of the Derbyshire monarch. We sent it our parting bene- 
dictions. It faded away from our vision—not from our memory, 
where it shall ever abide.—Our closing reflexion was, that 
Sheffield folk may submit to a complaint of their hard, cloudy, 
close town, whilst the green reaches of their roads. can carry 
them so quickly into the tabernacles of nature, 

Such was a day.—That spot we desire to visit nevermore. 
Two saintly souls made the first visit bright, in the second, one 
alone was with us; they are both now gone to the heavenly 
land, and our wish is that only memory and imagination shall 
sanctify the place where they rejoiced with us, 


Ill. 


** Those walks in all their freshness now come back 
Like a returning Spring.” —7%e Prelude. 


Brief excursions, to places near at hand, have proved not less 
precious, The immediate contrast to town-pursuits may be of 
strong cffect.—The change from 


** The sultry sense of overdrawn Life” 


to nature's freshness and cheerfulness, is vitalising, awakens the 
mind from the sleep that time may have laid upon it. Near are 
the places,—ah, but 
** New-found pleasures, they are sweet 
Though they lie about our feet." 

So we have found it, when for the close of the week we have 
sought the Coqucts’ sweet village, Felton. The view from our 
room in the hotel was sufficient in itself to subdue disturbing 
thoughts. Immediately beneath,was the high road to the north, 
occasionally enlivened by pedestrians and country carts; beyond 
it, ran the full clear stream of the Coquet, over a rocky bed: 
on the sides of the river grow lofty sycamores and chestnuts. 
An opening in the trees presented a view of ficlds and distant 
green heights, over which the clouds passed in changeful pro- 
cession,—or in fine moments, there rested the sapphire sky.— 
Nature's stillness crept into our soul, and we were satisfied.— 
The deep contentment was confirmed by rambles along the 
river, through park, and through familiar country lanes, 
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There is no exaggeration in what we say of this alert, 
medicinal power of Nature. These are times of quick refresh- 
ment. The day is changed with new circumstances and the 
soul-teaching scenes.—Chalmers felt such on a mere Sabbath visit 
to St. Mary’s Loch:—* I like these quiet hills,” he said, “these sober 
uplands. Hills all bare like these, are what I call the statuary 
of landscape”; and inspired by the great repose, he called his 
daughters into his room to read to them Wordsworth’s immortal 
Yarrow. 

On such a wandering time, we have been to Mitford.—Our 
room commanded a pleasant view of the small river Font, which 
there runs into the Wansbeck at the foot of a triangular field. 
Woods tall and thick-leaved, cluster on both sides of the 
rivers—in fact, the field is an inlet of open green between the 
waters of the Font and Wansbeck, and their woodlands.—Here 
too, we obtained the food our spirit desired. To gaze upon the 
scene had been sufficient. But there were other pastures of 
delight :—the church, the ruins of the castle, walks by wood and 
ficld, the search for ferns and meadow-sweet amongst the deep 
grass of the hedges. 

After such manner, we have had flying pleasures at Roth- 
bury—where the ascent of Simonside broke the bands of. dull 
custom,—and a walk to rocky Thrum, and thence to the green 
privacy of Brinkburn Priory was a rich holiday to the mind. 
Also, up the Vale of the Tees, where High Force shakes the tall 
and gloomy wood, and the waters of Caldron Snout wrestle, and 
roar, and foam amidst the wild, shattered rocks. And in 
Weardale, too—with its fine old village of Wolsingham—the 
curious glen-imprisoned farm house called “Seldom Seen”— 
the comfortable town of Stanhope lying by the green border 
of the Wear :--sweet was the night-walk there, when the young 
crescent moon was watched by the throbbing Venus. 

Through these sips of Nepenthe, we feel that immortality is 


with us. The assurance of youth is still ours: we renewiton - 


the first morning at the Fountain of Sun.—Experiences of plea- 
sure and beauty lie everywhere around us; we use the Delusion 
of the Moment, which tyrannises over the mind—earth to us 
has no stain cr sorrow—and we deeply drink in the Beneficence 
of the Universe: we feel, as Plato said, that the Earth is the 
Holy Hearth of the whole domicile of the gods. 

Stronger enchantment works at places like Wooler, where 
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history and nature unite in weaving the spell—We_ take the 
train to Belford: we cry, 


** Come let us to the hills! where none but God 
Can overlook us ; for I hate to breathe 
The breaths and think the thoughts of other men, 
In close and clouded cities, where the sky 


Frowns like an angry father mournfully. 
I love the hills.” 


In our walk to Chatton we reach high ground, and, looking 
behind us, have a superb view of the German Ocean over the 
hill tops, and of the beautiful Fern Islands, Nearing Wooler, 
from a field gate we obtain a sudden and full sight of the broad 
Vale of the Till. In front a couple of miles off, the village 
stands on a rising ground; behind it are the Cheviots,—the 
Sovereign of that name making himself known by his lofty 
crown: beneath us runs the famous stream, “the sullen Till :” 
afar, to the right, rises the fane-like hall of Fenton: a couple of 
miles beyond, is a tree-fringed height,—and that is Flodden !— 
Wet though be the time, by way of Blink Bonnie, we did visit 
red Flodden Side. The excursion was beguiled by views of the 
Coldgate and the Glen which send their waters to the Vale,—by 
an ampler sight of the far stretching ranks of the Cheviots— 
more particular familiarity with Yeavering Bell, in itself a royal- 
chief-mountain—by the wild flowers—queen of the meadow, 
purple fox gloves, wild roses. Reaching Flodden, we taste the 
scanty waters of the spring, which since the consecration by the 
Border Minstrel, has been called Marmion’s Well; but, alas, the 
scenery of this spot is steeped in melodious tears that come from 
a nation’s heart—the “ Flowers of the Forest” were here swept 
down by the scythe of war.—Yonder is Brankston.—Ford Castle, 
close by, shows us the fancy village of the Marchioness of 
Waterford,—but of deeper interest is the room in the castle in 
which James IV. slept; it overlooks the field on which he had 
to sacrifice his life and his country—Besides this excursion, 
there was the climb at eventide up Humbletoun Heugh,—the 
deep, deep, draughts of the air of the high land—and gossip 
as to the battle of Humbletoun (marked by a stone in the field) 
and scores of border memories. 

Of some things we may write at large, but as to these frequent 
picasure-flights there must be brevity,—like many of our garden 
joys have they been, simple, nameless, but fresh from the hands 
of the Everlasting, as they will be ten thousand years hence, 
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Of these pleasures, we accept not the value of the world—of 
them we are a sufficient testimony to ourselves—One of the 
beautiful parables of the Talmud describes the voyage of the 
ship Good Deeds: these little excursions we are vain-glorious 
enough to call our voyages—in them call at the Pleasant Island, 
—enjoy its flowers and fruits, and return to our vessel as did 
the Wise Ones. . 


IV. 


‘That which we have in view is not a set of systems and vain opinions, but much 
rather a life exempt from every kind of disquietude,"—Zpicurus to Pythocles. 


Then, there are longer excursions; when for many days, for 
weeks, we fairly escape from bondage. In these times 
of emancipation we say to ourselves generously and confidently: 
—We have lived enough for others at great trouble to ourselves : 
let our existence now have repose and pure felicity, and raised 
thoughts, In the town we do not differ from others—our habits 
our language are the same:—Now,—let us dress our mind afresh, 
in nature’s robes: drop the fantastic modes of what men call 
Society—be natural, be free. Our very town-delights have 
limitations :—but let our acquaintances come here and see who 
has the largest harvest of glory. We shall make the admeasure- 
ment joyously. Here is neither acrimony, nor anxiety.—The 
degrees of enjoyment are as numerous as the fathoms from Ulls- 
water’s depths to Hellvellyn’s crest,—let us see who shares the 
most ! 

On one of those times when we have taken our freedom up— 
yea, many times—we have been to Harrogate. Thence have 
we visited Brimham Rocks—that uplifted region of stones— 


that infinity of grotesque shapes. After long explorations 
we have left the rocky chaos, and descended the rich 


valley towards . Pately—and then looking behind, beheld 


another sight—the outworks of a Titan City, huge, 
impregnable — the cradle and stronghold of some giant 
brood.—Fair is that valley of Pately: there, far below us, is 
Castlestead with its garden and graceful bridge spanning the 
Nidd—the green lands are everywhere sprinkled with trees— 
and the white roads are seen for miles climbing the hills 
through green pastures. 


Knaresborough, was ever a favourite resort. We delight in, are 
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enchanted with, its appearance from the road, when it bursts 
upon the sight as we approach it by the higher bridge—the 
houses stand in irregular rows above each other from the river 
to the top of the hill—their colours are like nature's own—and, 
here on our right, the large leafy trees dip their lower branches 
into the clear stream. 

Every day, at these times, has its history. Thus,—on a fine 
October morning, we have crossed the Stray at the Queen’s 
Hotel, and gone straight into the country :—This is a beautiful 
walk; the hills are clothed with woodland ; we see halls “bosomed 
high in tufted trees,"—on the left Knaresborough is peeping over a 
leafy screen. Some three miles, after passing broad acres of 
rich farmland, we obtain admission to a wood ; we soon enter a 
shaded path thick with the leaves of a score of autumns,—a cold- 
ness creeps through the blood,—we notice that the trees are the 
funereal yew—all of them gaunt and contorted. We seem 
entering a witch’s cave—the home of Hecate. In a few minutes 
we come upon a mass of shattered black rocks, lying by the side 
of a small mere—not a mere, but a chill, stagnant sheet of 
water, filled with reeds and broadleaved weeds. As strange and 
startling sight this as ever we have seen!—It is as though a drop 
from the divine agony had fallen here, and made a blighted, 
ghastly spot, amidst a green and fruitful scene. Two tall rocks 
rise from the motionless pool, with a rift between—from which 
one might expect to see emerge the sombre barge of the Lady 
of Shalott. All is dull, soundless, doleful—nothing smiles in 
the face of the sun.—A surprise and awe to us were Plumpton 
Rocks. 

It were not well to be in that neighbourhood without visiting 
Ripon. This, of course, we did. In its cathedral we made merry 
with the curious carvings on the canonical seats.—Mr. No-body, 
Mr. Some-body, Pontius Pilate wheeling Judas to the devil—the 
origin of Punch and Judy. There isa monkey on the end of 
one of the seats. On Sunday, when we were at service, a 
gentleman sat close to it—he was its fac simile in the body 
politic. Then, there is the Markenfeldt Chapel, wherein lies 
the stone effigy of Sir Edward Blackett—corpulent and smiling : 
a man who in his life has known many pleasures, and they 
evidently built for him a comfortable tabernacle in the flesh. 
His martial trophies are here—but what are they compared with 
the figures of his first and second wives, who weep at the head 
and foot of this cheerful effigy? It was his merry whim to 
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resort hither when married to Lady Number Three, and inspect 
the spot where his bones should rest when the comely folds of 
flesh were parted from them. This fantasy makes death light- 
some, 

Out of Ripon what rare joys await the wanderer. 


** Turn where we may,” I said, “ we cannot err, 
In this delightful region.” 

Through Studley Royal with its broad glades, noble trees, 
herds of grazing deer, we stroll to the elysian grounds of 
Fountains Abbey,—we come to the Surprise, behold, far below 
us, the ruined fane and the winding Skell—stroll down to the 
river—saunter through the ruins—and murmur, as though we 
made new discoveries, “ Here have been chancel, transept, aisle, 
refectory, cloisters,”—and then we find as with similar ruins their 
memory is their beauty of situation, and beauty wrought by 
nature in their own decay. 

On another occasion we were drawn to Ben Rhydding.—There 
for some days we took our rest. This gave us Bolton Abbey, 
and the Strid, and Barden Tower, and a dinner at the Devon- 
shire Arms, These things were all good in their way.—The 
dinner was its own justification : the fine situation of the Abbey 
by the Wharfe, the frequent, ever-changing glimpses of holt and 
stream were delicious: the distant view of the well-known 
blasted wood gave a little pleasing, supernatural breathlessness 
to our excursions :—and then,—Good Lord Clifford was brought 
tc remembrance; once again, we felt the influence of our 
blessed Wordsworth ;—once again, he came 


**Like a reappearing star, 
Like a glory from afar.” 


V. 


** Once more to live is to be happy: Life 
With backward—streaming hair and eyes of haste 
That look beyond the hills, doth urge no more 
Her palpitating feet." —Festss. 
He is made one with Nature, 


He is a portion of the loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely. —Adonais. 


Still another charm has been by some of these ex- 
peditions: When we fee! the identification of a noble mind 


with a particular region, 
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To do this, let us recall one of the golden pauses in life, which 
we spent at Skirmish Hill—The broad Tweed was near our 
window, winding towards Melrose: beyond the river we saw 
Gattonside village: on the other side of the landscape we looked 
on two horns of the Eildon Hills, the third being concealed by 
the large one in front. It was one of the popular Mansions of 
Health in which we stayed. Its conditions exactly suited us. 
We might dwell upon the humours of such establishments, and 
on the magical restoration of health and mental tone effected 
by them: at present we say no more than that at this time we 
shared most certain potencies,—rest, change of living, regular 
hours, cleanliness, pure air, vitalising scenery, p/us a region 
identified with one of the proudest names in Scotia’s roll of 
honour. 

Abbotsford,—the subject of frequent description—although 
each visit should be a rememberable joy, we shall not venture to 
speak of, either in regard to its history, or its fascinating relics, 
or the labours of Scott within its walls,—but one thing we 
mention which impressed us each time we entered the place— 
the short sable yews in the gardens. A shadow on a loved one’s 
face saddens the heart: and these funcreal trees, like huge 
plumes solemnly waving in the slow breeze, at once checked the 
rollicking excursion spirit, unfixed the thoughts of the blythe, 
healthy spirit of the founder of the house, and recalled his long 
and numerous sorrows. 

Melrose Abbey we visited by the light of a full moon. As 
we walked towards the village, mountains, woods, cottages, 
reposed in the calm brightness; the stream spoke with a gentler 
voice, as though murmuring in a dream.—Standing in the tran- 
sept of the ruined fane, the light through large windows, and 
those of the aisle made a fine effect; the beams fell on the inner 
wall of the unroofed tower—where the huge masses of ivy 
looked like patches of supernatural shade—and sent a thrill of 
awe through the blood. From different points of observation in 
the churchyard, the large features of the building stood in strong 
relief under the silvery moonlight—gaunt, co'ossal,—more truly 
than any ruined castle, a “skeleton of unfleshed humanity.”— 
Scott's verses are fanciful, as to the effect of moonlight—but the 
lines of the pillars, and the east oriel are bold and graceful, and 
therewith the imagination freely plays—-How many a noble 
heart and head has delighted in conceiving and executing the 
parts of this House Beautiful; and they sleep, their names un- 
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whispered amongst men. Sadder shall it be with us: not leaving 
so much as one dainty piece of carving of face or flower on the 
jutting corners of the stone to say that we have been.—As we 
stood amongst the graves the clock struck eleven—it was a 
moderate sound, yet the whole place seemed to vibrate under 
the dread utterance of time, from the stones of the tower to the 
dust of the heart of Bruce. 

We omitted not a sight of Clovenford, famous for its vineries 
and pineries. We drove by way of Abbotsford and Ettrick 
Bridge. The views all the way are extremely beautiful,—even 

, though the trees have not yet put on their leafy vestments.—The 
Ettrick joins the Tweed a little below Ettrick Bridge, and none 
resist pausing to look back on the commingling of the bright 
waters. The land has endless prospects of luxuriant produc- 
tions and is highly cultivated to the very crowns of the hills, to 
the astonishment of those who associate the Borders with bleak- 
ness and stertility. 

Another day, found us driving past the junction of the Tweed 
and Ettrick,—but keeping to the main road we came to Selkirk. 
Thence we pressed forward to Newark Castle. Not without 
some diplomacy we got entrance into the grounds of Bowhill, 
which bring us to the castle—We were within an ace of sighing 
“Newark Castle Unvisited!”—And this is the Yarrow, by the 
side of which we are driving! Fair, melancholy stream, aye, 
murmuring with “ the voice of supplication.”—And, yonder brown 
ruins in front, are the remains 


“ Of Newark’s Tower 
Renowned in Border story.” 


This has been a scant border stronghold ; at once a house and 
a fortress. Its grass-crowned walis are entire, and the top can 
still be reached by a circular staircase. It is enclosed by hills, 
out of which the Yarrow runs towards us, from its secret birth- 
place. On the other side of the stream, is the house in which 
Mungo Park was born. The views from the walls are very . 
sweet—and are finer,—and seem to have a more pensive swect- 
ness—as we look down “ the braes of Yarrow.”—In returning to 
Selkirk each view surpassed the preceding one. We admired 
the large rounded hills—some green to their summits: others, 
newly-ploughed, were red, as though heated by an internal fire: 
others, bore on their bosoms clouds of dark pines: above, was a 
changing sky—here, the bright blue was flecked with silvery ak 
patches—there, it was darkened by a wreath of stor 
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A hurricane descended from the hills. It blackened their sum- 
mits, swept down the steeps with slanting rain and haitlstones, 
and dashed over the distant ruins, like the fell calamity which 
the years have brought upon them. For some time we were un- 
touched—and the contrasts of the scene were excecdingly fine. 
—On one side, brightness and clear prospects,—on the other, 
storm and deepening blackness.—Further on, the trees of Bow- 
hill unfolded, and the mansion was revealed, with its large 
descending swards in front,—an imperial residence flanked by 
massive woods, girt round all its horizon by the everlasting hills. 
—Some of the large forests presented a singular appearance: 
they were largely composed of fir trees, which looked dark in 
the distance—whilst the large continuous patches of the other 
leafless trees, seemed like trailing garments of mist overlying 
the woods.—Our drive homeward, by the lower road from Gala- 
shicls, gave us the finest views that can be had of Abbotsford. 
From this bank of the Tweed, the house appears far more im- 
posing than from its own grounds. Roof as well as front, enter 
into this prospect of it. Scott would seem to have built his 
mansion, as artists paint pictures in cupolos, for effect at a remote 
point—From where we now saw it, Abbotsford looks most noble, 
with sheltering woods behind, and two of the great peaks of the 
Eildons surmounting the scene like the horns of the power of 
his immortality. 

These excursions we have called domestic, because they lie 
near home: not a day’s journey off—some of them only an hour, 
or a few hours: But, indeed, the pure Domestic Spirit has 
rarely been wanting: Gloriana has been with us on the heights, 
by the loch, in the wood and the pass,—as will hereafter be more 
apparent. She shared most of the pleasures we have mentioned. 
On this expedition she was also with us. 

Often did we stray up Rhymer’s Gien,—the Egeria where 
Thomas the Rhymer met his familiar informing spirits. It brings us 
nearer to Scott’s homeliness, industry, and simple love of nature 
than other places. Our local authority made every inch of ground 
speak of him.—It was Scott's favourite spot, its wild and winding 
roads were made by him: most of the trees. were of his planting: 
the stream of Huntley Burn which runs through the glen, has a 
few water-breaks which he improved—a stone at the foot of the 
largest, is called the Edgeworth Stone, where Scott seated Maria 
to view the falling water. The glen leads to an open moor— 
and there,across the burn is a small spring, which Scott thought the 
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finest water in Britain, and would have brought it to- Abbotsford. 
—Then, beneath the Glen is Chiefswood, which stands by the 
side of Huntley Burn. A large green plot lies in front of the 
house: on the right, is a large oak under which Lockhart wrote 
most of his magazine articles. A small well on the opposite 
side of the burn, our acquaintance pointed out as the handiwork 
of Scott.—“ And here,” he said, “ Scott often came to write when 
Abbotsford was full of visitors. Willie Mills, head gardener at 
Chiefswood, often found Scott writing, when he came to his work 
at six o'clock in the morning. And Willie loved to talk over 
Scott’s conversation with him, and say—‘ He cared for nane 0’ 
your fancy flowers, but thyme and spinnage, and sic like.’ He 
was the original of Andrew Fairservice.’—This is no disparage- 
ment of that worthy, who did understand his trade of horti- 
culture, seeing he “was bred in the parish of Dreepdaily, where 
they raise lang Kale under glass, and force the early nettles for 
their spring Kale. 

Then there were the ascents of the Eildon Hills, —their 
wide, gladdening prospects: walks in the Fairy Glen— 
threaded by Allan Water, with charming woodlands on its banks, 
and large spaces of open greenery,—a place in which Spenser 
might have had day-dreams: and there were hours at Darnick: 
and the lonely walk by night to Glendearg—one bright planet 
companion of our way: and visits to Dryburgh Abbey. 

Of one of these latter we made a pilgrimage, that we might get a 
stillcloser intimacy with the features of the country. Through Mel- 
rose—through Newstead village—over the Tweed Bridge—then 
across Leader-foot bridge, at the bottom of Leader Water— 
thence we gradually ascended, until we reached Bemerside. 
Here, we know, Scott always rested and looked at the fair 
region. And here did the hearse halt, when taking his remains 
to Dryburgh Abbey—as Lockhart remarks—“ exactly where a 
prospect of remarkable richness opens, and where Sir Walter 
had alway been accustomed to rein up his horse.” The view is 


very extensive, and exceedingly beautiful. Old Melrose lies. ~ 


below, on its horse-shoc peninsula, formed by a large sweep of 
the Tweed: the river shines here and there in its curving course 
for many miles: the Eildons, and continuous hills make the 
horizon.—Thence we descended to Dryburgh—calm, solitary, 
runiously beautiful—where lie the ashes of the Enchanter. 

Sut for Sin aneetiom SA eatin which still rules us 
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Let us speak plainly. There is a sacrilegious frame of mind 
in which beautiful scenes can be visited : and it is self-punished. 
Never to such persons does Nature, as she is ever ready to do, 
pour out a blessing that there shall not be room enough in the 
soul to receive it: they go away empty ; with them the child's 
faith has gone,—Earth has lost its paradise. But there is the 
folly of a more grievous sin, if regions like this are not visited, 
not only with a love of Nature, but with tender solicitation as to 
the name associated with the scenes; one should come to 
admire all prospects, to read them assisted by the genius of the 
place—through the scene to better comprehend that genius. 
Rather than incur this sevenfold sin, blindness to Nature’s light 
and the soul’s grandeur, let such minds keep to their desks and 
their dinner tables—there will be found their true altars—But as 
to our own endeavours.— 

On an afternoon of snow-silver clouds, and an intense blue 
sky, we drove to Smailholm Tower, by way of Newtown, St. Bos- 
wells, St. Boswells proper, Cowden._Knowes. This was a circuitous 
approach, and the roof of the tower, which we saw for miles over 
the heights of the intervening fields, looked tame and mean. 
We passed through the farm of Sandy Knowe, and then suddenly 
came upon Smailholm in all its wildness and majesty. Itstands 
on a rocky crest, which is itself encircled by ragged rocks,and at its 
foot without the rocky circle, isa small tarn. The ancient, narrow 
road leading into the stronghold is still visible. This is an oblong 
building; its walls are three yards thick at the base ; immediately 
opposite the entrance is the dungeon, or stable, as necessity re- 
quired, still retaining its arched roof, which forms the floor of the 
100m above. The ascent is made by a spiral staircase. The parapet 
is perfect, between which and the rising roof there is a small path. 
The roof which appeared so mean in the distance is now seen to 
be very massive, and composed of huge stones. It commands a 
view of the country on all sides. Everything here speaks of the 
stern business of rapine and war. 

We are now in the very cradle of the genius of Scott. 

An illness seized him in his early years, which resulted in his 
permanent lameness, and he was sent to Sandy Knowe, to get 
restored. Never came the Genius of Evil to work out the mean- 
ing of the world with more wondrous beneficence. The outlook 
from the refuge of the sick boy commands the region which he 
has made immortal. The scanty ruins of Smailholm Tower; 
Dryburgh, calmest, most sequestered of abbeys, embraced by 
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the broad silver arm of the Tweed; Melrose Abbey, now ¢m- 
balmed in the golden moonshine of his own verse ; the Eildon 
Hills, whose triple peaks for ever speak of the great man’s glory; 
Kelso, sweetest of Border towns, for ever listening to the choral 
song of the Tiviot and the Tweed, which there blend their 
waters; and the long line of the blue Cheviots—all belong to 
this spot. The farm-home, was resonant with ballads filled with 
music and martial clangour descending from the olden times,— 
plaintive, thrilling ballads, lingering like echoes among the hills, 
—stories of Border warfare and love, attested by the stones of 
ruined towers, wailing streams, and melancholy bowers. Here 
were the Powers that nursed the coming Minstrel and Romancist ; 
and the neighbourhood in which they reigned held him through 
life, and held him to the last. He lived on it, he lived in it—nor 
modern capitals, nor ancient empires, nor all the charms and 
associations of Italian loveliness weakened his identity with it. 

We made our return by Leaderfoot, which was a continual 
descent—large trees lined the road on both sides: the prospect 
beyond the foot of the hill was finely closed by the vale and the 
Eildons Hill, beyond. From the distance we were watched by 
Rupert’s Law. We kept on the north side of the Tweed: had 
a nearer and clearer view of Cowden Knowes :—the Tweed 
view of Melrose was very striking. 


VIL 
*‘And my Shakespeare! * ° 


«© . * 7 + +. * 
Give me the earth 

That Shakespeare drew, and made it grave and gay 

With Shakespeare’s men and women.” —Zalder, 


Some considerations of nearness, and lodgment, and other 
conveniences entered into that particular Border excursion: but 
we have gone to Stratford-on-Avon for very love of Shakespeare 
alone. 

Our visits have been in spring time: none the worse for that— 
Shakespeare had a strong rejoicing spring heart. 

We shall speak but of our first pilgrimage—We awoke at 
five o'clock on a Good Friday morning in the Regent Hotel, at 
Leamington. The light was thickening: the notes of the 
throstle saluted the carly day: we lay and listened long to 
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the cawing of the immemorial crows in their renowned rookery 
amongst the neighbouring trees. 

We can afford to be prosaic as we approach the Bowers of 
Bliss, for we well know that common custom, and _ cold 
reason will soon no longer hold us. Therefore, we frankly own 
that now, as at many other times, we opened our excursion with 
a Guide Book. Gladly we have verified scores of times what 
Leigh Hunt said,—‘“It is surprising how it makes you strike 
root in a place, and often acquire an interest greater than that of 
many of the inhabitants.”—-Eftsoons, comes romance to us, un- 
qualified and irresistible. 

After breakfast we walked to Warwick, and attended matins 
in St. Mary’s Church. As we came along, we failed not to 
pause on our first greeting of the sacred Avon, fringed with 
pollards, crowded with long, gaudily painted barges; in the 
garden we notice the crimson-blossomed wall, and spring 
flowers from their beds whisper old names—lent lilies, herb 
trinity, rogation flower—And on our walk, we have not been 
without other feelings. Elizabethan times are with us now— 
in the fine old angular windowed houses and shops, the lattice- 
windowed manor house, the grand heavy gateway of the town. 

Within the church we breathe the sharp air of honour and old 
court sway. What a proud epitaph is that on the north side of 
the choir, on Fulk Greville, Lord Brooke’s tomb! Servant and 
counsellor to sovereigns was he, but above all that “ Friend to 
Sir Philip Sidney,” as here told. How fine those expressions in 
Lady Church !—“the soul whom God assoile,”—‘“ deceased ful 
cristenly,”—the body laid “with full Solemne exequies in a feir 
chest”; and in that Chapel rests the dust of Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester—“the noble Impe”—as here said—the favourite 
of his queen. 

A short afternoon’s stroll, by a holly walk, over fields and a 
green hill, gave us Lillington,—its curious small window—old 
thatched house, its churchyard, and the saddest sigh over poor 
humanity found on a grave-stone there. 

Saturday was a mournful weeping day, but the evening was 
beautifully clear as we travelled to Stratford. The primrose 
and the cowslip were plentiful on bank and in field. We 
chose the Red Horse Inn, and had exclusive possession of 
Washington Irving's room. 

At once we sought Shakespeare’s house—lIt is in charge of 
an elderly dame of polished garrulousness. 
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Shakespeare’s home life you mayimmediately realise for yourself. 
The house door opens into the kitchen—beyond any doubt, he read 
some of those histories which he afterwards animated with the soul 
of his genius, he dreamed and sighed for many an hour—in that 
chimney corner. In that birth-room up stairs,—windows, ceiling, 
walls, all scribbled over with unworthy names—there it was, that 
into this world, came his crying self!—In the room, named now 
the museum, we must give our first credence to the school-desk, 
brought from the grammar school. This best attested relic, we 
are told, Americans do embrace and kiss, and many who believe 
in no God, adore. The ancestral worship of the Americans is 
insatiable; their enthusiasm and mental avarice, would leave us 
nothing but the names of all our great minds.—We neglect not 
the Bideford Chair, wherein our Apollo sate as monarch of rival 
topers. Indeed, there is no taint of grief, or sickly melancholy, 
attached to anything or any spot; all are full of robust memories ; 
Shakespeare everywhere calls on healthy activity,—not on 
sighs or dejection. The dame said to us—“ Your education is not 
finished, till you have sat in that chair.” We accordingly sat in it, 

In the evening dusk we went to the Collegiate Church, 
Sauntering round its walls we heard the choir within, practising 
Easter songs,—they seemed to us like masses for Shakespeare's 
soul, or psalms to his memory. Fresh immortelles were laid 
on many tombs, ready for the morrow,—sweet Resurrection 
Day. Lovers were strolling amongst the graves—just as it 
would be centuries ago, when Ann Hathaway was wooed: 
Along some of the walks, old tombstones are used to prop 
the earth. Such is the language of mutability—ever forgetful- 
ness, ever fresh life—Returning, we had but one thought,— 
- we were amongst the scenes, which Shakespeare best loved, 
Here he oft wondered at the golden night,—and with that 
portion of the imaginative faculty such as Keats possessed, oft 
may have murmured, “In such a night as this—,” and the soft 
music of the words may first have fallen on Ann Hathaway’s ears, 
In the open street, he would be awed by the pomp of clouds,—. 
and his fancy fix and change their shapes: and on the flat 
lands he would see water spreading in cloud-like forms, then 
gather into pools,—flowing, commingling,—and the dissolving 
pageantry of heaven would find its illustration, being lost “as 
water is in water.” 

On Easter Sunday we partook of the Communion beside the 
poct’s ashes—under the shadow of his bust: and in the afternoon 
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strolled to Anne Hathaway’s cottage—The aspect of Shottery, 
and this rural garden, cannot be much changed since Shake- 
speare’s time. 

On Monday, we visited Warwick Castle. By the way, we 
came across a right down Shakespearian fool. He was a days- 
man ona farm, all his speech, (for he was talkative withal), had 
a singular mixture of witlessness and sententious wisdom, 
flavoured with unsmiling satire—What can we say of old 
Caerleon? of the stronghold which sternly rises above the osier 
beds of the sweet Avon. Great visionary forms pass before 
the mind !—Richard of Warwick, “the father of courtesy,” the 
subduer of Europe’s champions, the star that blended bravery 
and gentleness: and that Neville who made and unmade kings.— 
We leave the Porter’s Lodge, with its gigantic warlike relics ; 
enter a road cut through lofty rocks, and in a few minutes have 
a sudden and magnificent view of the grand old fortress—From 
the windows of its Great Hall, there are fine views of the sur- 
rounding country. We are not.without means of recalling great 
times and events: in the Cedar Drawing Room we select from 
the pictured wall, portraits of Montrose, of Alva, Rupert, 
Machiavelli—in the State Boudoir the sanguine visage of him 
who shook all European institutions—Martin Luther: some 
eyes will be gratified with the life-like effect of the equestrian 
portrait of Charles I., in the Chapel Passage, but the finer sense 
will be won by a picture by Gerard Dow, with its mar- 
vellous play of light on a woman and a dish. We did not 
neglect the Lebanon Cedars, the glory of the Castle grounds,— 
nor the Warwick Vase, one of the glories of ancient art. 

Driving by way of Guy’s Cliff, we glanced down its long fir 
avenue; noted the Yew Trees,—bows are still made from the 
branches which may have furnished weapons for the bands 


** That crossed the sea 
And drew their sounding bows at Azincour, 
Perhaps at carlier Crecy, or Poictiers |” 


Passing Blacklow Hill,on the left—the spot on which Warwick slew 
Piers Gaveston, we hastened to Kenilworth, where we found booths 
and holiday crowds. This interfered with our enjoyment of 
the splendid ruins.—Well, but action is provocative. We can- 
not fail to rebuild this noble castle, from the materials of its 
description, and this animated scene of booths and crowds may 
revivify the festal times when Queen Elizabeth hither came,— 
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Stirring times, as the trumpet-records of the days themselves 
declare. If they move our blood,—what of the boy-poet that 
then lived?—Shakespeare would probably be here, and see the 
pageantry, and share the jocund entertainment, and behold as 
from afar, the orbs of human glory gathered together: all this, 
concurrent with the achievements, and the marvellous energy 
of his age, would stimulate his fertile soul :—shut out from so 
many avenues to Honour and Renown, he might resolve “I, 
too, shall have my Star!”—We came to Leamington through 
Lord Leigh’s hospitable domain. 

Easter Tuesday, was the twenty-third of April, the day of 
Shakespeare and St. George. The flags of England and 
America, were flying throughout Stratford as though for some 
great one’s home-coming. We were the first that day to enter 
Shakespeare’s house; we then went to the Collegiate Church : 
lingered on the way at the Guild Hall, where Shakespeare, in 
his boyhood, would first see plays acted,—and in the Grammar 
School above the Hall, he without doubt got his education, 

In the afternoon, once more to Shottery and Ann Hathaway’s 
Cottage—The cottage is the cottage still, and has its own 
thorough country garden,—many of Shakespeare's flowers are still 
there. We leaned out of the lattice of the upper bedroom of 
the house. There, probably, Ann would watch William unob- 
served, and lay her wiles to catch his younger heart; and coming 
down adorned with smiles, appear to him the sweetest of appara- 
tions, Thereafter, he would feel that 


** The house she dwelt in was a sainted shrine ; 
Her chamber-window did surpass in glory 
The portals of the dawn; all paradise 
Could by the simple opening of a door 
Let itself in upon him.” 

At a later day, Anne would have pertubations of her own, 
Love has its distrust. From that window she would look for 
William’s coming along the tree-shadowed road with heart- 
sickening apprehensions.—There has been too much, far too 
much, evil surmise and worse theory respecting this alliance— 
strained evidence of words,—* misgrafted, in respect of years,” 
and so forth—down to Shakespeare’s very will: his life, 
sympathies, and poetic seuanitien- nee sad a 
sense of youthful error. After could 
poct an angel—fit for either sphere. We would ho! 
visionary belief that Anne was a_ strong-hearted, 
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woman, who would urge her husband into the world to seek 
the fortune not to be found in Stratford; that his ‘affection was 
ever strong for her, and largely influenced his known desire to 
buy land with his first money near her early cottage home,—cer- 
tainly drew him to Stratford annually from London; that, as 
the years went on, he found his good wife in bloom whilst he 
saw other once fair wives wither and become unloveable: that 
she wore well to the last, and could have had, if she choose, the 
second husband which the garbled register in the church lead 
many to suppose she took——The Shakespeare Club held its 
annual gathering at our inn. Moderate must have been its 
enthusiasm : it did not disturb the midnight propriety :—no, not 
even the peace of the household. 

Next day, we drove to Charlecote by way of Tiddington and 
Alveston. The leaves of the trees had grown larger within the 
last few days: lady’s smocks were plentiful. The Park is well 
wooded ; flocks of deer were grazing on the green grass, and 
under the trees. One cannot help associating Shakespeare 

with every view, and every acre,—you remember his poaching : 
you recall “As You Like It;” and his endless references to the 
wild flowers abounding here.—And so at every point. In the 
town, having made himself a man of substance and position, 
can we not see him coming along Chapel Street from his home 
—the New Place? It is a busy market morning: he has par- 
taken of a beaker at the Falcon. He is of a bright, portly 
presence ; there is a little burgher importance in his bearing, 
somewhat of stateliness in his saunter, there is a trifle of — 
authority in the way he carries his staff.. Yet, he has a right 
pleasant aspect; amidst his observations by the way he smiles 
half to himself and half to others: he notes all the quaintness, 
wittiness and weakness obvious in a country market town on its 
busiest day—yet no greeting is forgotten by him: his eye 
lightens as it rests on woman and on youth—he is all eye and 
heart—all heart for mankind, which is declared in the cordial 
welcome given him by lord, shopkeeper, page, farmer, scullion.— 
His glorious soliciting presence would draw all minds to him. 

On looking out of the window of the train as we left in the 
afternoon, the place and scenery more than ever impressed 
themselves upon us as Shakespeare's own. In this direction, he 
came out of the town to court: in that other, he went to 
We people the woods with fairies: Aricl lurks under the 
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blossom : we know we have seen the place where Jaques wan- 
dered; that Ophelia was drowned in the Avon. 

Such imaginings may be bold, they may be erroneous : for all 
that they have made us many pleasant hours: they are, also, 
innocent—in them we have stolen no man’s property.—There 
have been joys more bright than dreams of madness or of 
wine: and in writing of them, as of bacchanal Christmas, they 
allow us to transgress the limits of the Graces, 


(To be concluded), 




















HARDCASTLE CRAGS, 


By ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE. 


‘* Halifax is made of wax, 
Heptonstall is built of stone ; 
There's many a pretty lass in Halifax— 
At Heptonstall there's none!” 


WHETHER there ever was any truth in this quaint old rhyme, or 
whether it still holds good, must be left to more competent 
judges than myself to decide. All I can vouch for is, that when 
the lips that repeated the distich to me were rosy red, and the 
sweet voice yet more silvery clear, there must have been one 
pretty lass in waxen Halifax, whatever might be the case in 
stony Heptonstall. 

At present there is more solid material than dolls are made of 
to be seen at Halifax. Up from the valley rise the Beacon 
crags. All around are wooded carrs and cloughs, where still, 
though cut through by railroads and polluted by smoke, which 
is fast killing their once luxuriant verdure, may be heard the 
songs of the wild birds, mingled with the signal whistle, screech, 
and roar of steam. The heights of North and South Owram 
still overlook the green vale of Shibden, the valley of sheep, once 
whitened only by grazing flocks. The becks flow on under 
verdant hill-sides, often crowned by picturesque remains of what 
were formerly the country seats of the gentry, but have in most 
instances been turned into cottages for workmen, or factories; 
an ancient doorway, or mullioned window, showing their former 
glory, while still the old names cling tothem. A wooded haugh, 
crowned by a mill chimney—itself a ruin through the ravage 
of fire—in one place, in another the tufted shrubberies and care- 
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fully tended gardens of some flourishing villa. It is not here 
that we must look for “The Stately Homes of England,” 
where— 


‘* The deer across the greensward bound 
Through shade and sunny gleam, 
And the swan glides past them with the sound 
Of some rejoicing stream,” 


You must be satisfied with the number of happy, rosy, healthy- 
looking children who throng the streets, with the munificent 
charities, with the still green acclivities around the thriving 
town. See the smiling faces, under bright-coloured shawls, 
which you may recognise beneath the much severer ordeal of a 
fashionable hat or bonnet, at the splendid church erected by one 
of Halifax’s princely merchants. Those girls belong to the 
Sunday school, which they are always at liberty to attend for 
instruction, and they are objects of permanent care and interést 
long after they leave their early homes. 

But let me take you beyond the almshouses, and the orphan- 
age, and the people’s park, and the town churches and houses— 
even past the smiling villas and country seats of the merchants, 
and let us see whether in the bosom of the green hills we cannot 
find real genuine rural quiet. Here is stony Heptonstall, at last ; 
or rather its once fortified walls look down upon us as we slowly 
wind along up the steep paved causeway, through and above the 
town of Hebden Bridge. One great difference that strikes a 
visitor from the southern counties is the great use of stone in 
these districts. Instead of thread-like field pathways, slabs of 
_ stone are laid down across the grass, and by the side of the 
dusty roads ; the horse hoofs clattering over pavements in many 
a secluded country place, as well as in the busy, crowded streets. 
You will see that the animals, if free to choose, prefer the paved 
side of the road. There is. the beck murmuring along under 
the beech trees; and up there, under that wooded carr, are the 
remains of an old arched doorway, just where that mill girl with 
the red handkerchief over her head is resting on that old bit of . 
stone work. They often come out to eat their noonday meal in 
the open air and sunshine. 

We are quite clear of the town dust and smoke now; winding 
on under a canopy of verdure quite untouched by that withering 
influence which blights prematurely, and with a less picturesque 
touch than autumn’s pencil, the woods in these manufacturing 
districts, High over head, in the bright first days of September, 
19 
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spread the great oaks, and elms, and beeches—sweeping down 
to the stream feather away the bright foliaged birches. Masses 
of purple heath and nodding hare-bells smile upon us from the 
banks which become more and more precipitous till they rise 
into crags, not frowning, for nature has lavishly decked them 
with ivy, and moss, and fern; and crimson acacia berries glow 
in the sunshine or make their own sunlight in shady recesses, 

How it may be in winter when the Hebden rushes down 
through these massive boulders, over its stony bed, and the 
leafless trees reveal more of the crags, I know not--I scarcely 
care to know—and yet the wish may come. For the present I 
am content with that one bright September day, like the 
memories of youth too bright to last, but ever pleasant in re- 
collection, which I spent by the waters of Hebden, under Hard- 
castle Crags, 

See how the sunshine kisses lovingly those long, shelving, 
slabs of stone, which seem placed there to gladden the eyes of 
an artist, as they catch on their sharp edges the declining rays. 
Some grey and cool, with moss-tinted sides, and tufts of the 
rarest ferns cropping out of the rocks above, while pendant 
wreaths of ivy droop towards the water, At present you can 
cross the stream easily, springing from stone to stone, looking 
down in passing at the distinct reflections, each in its own hue, 
of the great slabs; tints of pale grey, or gleams of yellow sand- 
stone, slate-coloured, bare, big boulders, between and over which 
the stream runs its sparkling course. In autumn and winter, no 
doubt, it brawls and roars noisily enough; but now it is a cour- 
teous, bright, entrancing current, inviting you to cross over, and 
scarcely daunting the most timid wanderer. Yet with all its 
playfulness, and with all their beautiful attributes, the Hebden 
river and the Hardcastle Crags have a grandeur of their own— 
it is so utterly solitary—so intensely sylvan—and every tree and 
flower, and waving fern-frond is so exactly and entirely what 
nature intended, when she bade them live and grow. Among 
these woods rise great slabs of stone affording a wider prospect, 
masses of rock which it requires a steady eye and an active foot 
to climb, whence you can look down upon the whole waving 
woodland, broken here and there by dark groups of Scotch fir; 
the largest of them standing out alone, spreading its massive 
boughs, cedar-like, broad and straight, above the undulations of 
the greenwood, black against the sunlight. 

Higher up, I am told, the scenery becomes wild and desolate 
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—so be it—I do not care to see the change now, anymore than 
half-an-hour ago, I wished to see the foaming winter water 
plashing on its course over those many tinted, brightly reflected 
stones and boulders, or icicles fringing pendant wreaths of 
verdure. Some day I may perhaps come again and admire the 
crand effects of storm and flood, weird lightning flashing through 
the glen, or snow lying thick on the flat cedar boughs, Each 
change, in its turn, has charms, just as age and winter, in their 
turn, may be even beautiful; but, for the moment, leave me in 
Dreamland, under the waving woodland boughs, untouched by 
the lightest finger-stroke of Autumn. Let it still be summer 
under the Castle Crags, by the transparent limpid waters of the 
Hebden, 
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MADAME MODJESKA. 


ONE of the most wholesome signs in these latter days is the 
increasing consideration and respect bestowed by the thinking 
portion of the public on the progress of what the Romans used 
‘to. call the scenic art. The change began a generation ago, and 
was perhaps owing to the fact that the reform came from within 
the theatre itself, and was not forced upon it from without. As 
soon as actors showed a determination to respect themselves, the 
public, how surprised soever at first at the rather novel aspect 
of this resolution, came by and-bye to the conclusion that the 
actor was, after all, not only “a man and a brother,” but a big 
brother and a gentleman; and the result is, that in our day the 
profession is held in very different estimation to what it was in 
the days of our fathers. “ Actors and Apostates” are no longer 
coupled as in Puritan times. 

The men pre-eminently and most honourably associated with 
this happy movement—this cleansing and purifying the temple 
of the Muses, and raising it once more from a state of Augean 
abominations into a palace of truth and beauty—were William 
Charles Macready, Samuel Phelps, and Charles Kean. 

Whether the gathering be literary, artistic, or merely fashion- 
able, no social assembly takes place to which the actor and 
actress of reputation and achievement are not heartily wel- 
comed. Yonder, close by our ducal host, who listens with 
interest, is a reverend prelate, chatting familiarly with Mr. 
Irving about Tennyson's “Cup;” or telling him, probably, that 
a friend of his, a country squire, or, peradventure, one of his 
own rectors, has a son who has gone on the stage, and to what 
he asks about the youth's prospects in the profession, the great 

tragedian gives decided yct kindly and considerate answers. 
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And here, the centre of quiet, well-bred, attraction to this bevy 
of sweet young girls, who have come to her Grace’s “at home,” 
is Mr. Toole, and that elderly gentleman, who, with his wig and 
gown, has thrown off his grave judgeship, and is now trying 
between his fits of gently suppressed merriment to make some- 
thing out of the passive yet strangely responsive and altogether 
inscrutable countenance of the delightful comedian. Mr. Toole’s 
answers are prompt and to the point, ending sometimes in 
abrupt staccato, and sometimes in a note of sympathy long 
drawn out; but it strikes the judge that he seldom takes the 
initiative, and he cannot help coming to the conclusion that 
Mr. Toole listens with his face as well as with the ears of his 
hearing, and that it may be likened unto a cricket field, over 
which, hither and thither, runs an invisible “fielder,” always 
ready to catch the ball of idea, that it may be returned vigor- 
ously to the thrower. 

Such gatherings as we have here suggested occur every week, 
almost every night, throughout the season; and at the houses of 
the givers of these delights, actors and actresses of known repute 
are, as we have stated, ever welcome and familiar guests. What- 
ever odour not of sanctity still clings to the stage, comes from 
without—it certainly does not emanate from within; and in 
introducing our subject, we would beg our readers not to receive 
our remarks in an apologetic, but in a simply explanatory sense. 

Not since Madame Ristori appeared some years ago as Lady 
Macbeth in the sleep-walking scene, on which memorable occa- 
sion she used the English tongue, has any actress, native or 
foreign, so awed her audience into a reverential hush of admira- 
tion as has Madame Modjeska. Her first appearance was at 
the Court Theatre, where she still plays, and where, if present 
arrangements hold good, she will continue to perform throughout 
this year and the next. The date was the 1st of May, 1880, 
and the character she personated was that of Constance in 
“ Heartsease,” better known to us under its French name of 
“La Dame aux Camélias.” Of her success in the part our 
readers need not be reminded ; a success, moreover, all the more 
marvellous, because many of them must have witnessed Sarah 
Bernhardt’s triumph in the same questionable, if not thankless 
réle. 

With the exception of the autumn holidays, which she spent 
mostly down in Cornwall, where—in aid of a local object—she 
gave, at the request of the Rector of the parish, and mightily to 
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the delight and edification of the natives, as the local press 
amply testified, an a/ fresco performance of some of the scenes 
from “Romeo and Juliet,” Mr. J. Forbes-Robertson—the present 
personator of Maurice de Saxe in “ Adrienne Lecouvreur”— 
playing Romeo—she has remained at the Court ever since. 

On her way back to town, she went round by Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, and Leeds, playing to enthusiastic audiences in 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “ Heartsease,” and “ Adrienne Lecouvreur.” 
In London, her “ Heartsease” was followed by the Hon. Lewis 
Wingfield’s adaptation of Schiller’s somewhat heavy and lugu- 
brious play of “Marie Stuart,” and here again, as the Scottish 
Qucen, she achieved success, as individual and consummate in 
its character as that of Rachel or Ristori—and the writer of this 
article has a vivid recollection of both. To this succeeded 
“ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” and by the time these lines reach our 
readers, she will probably have reverted to “ Heartsease,” so that 
adequate time may be given for the preparation of “ Juanna,” a 
tragedy written expressly for her by Mr. W. G. Wills. 

And who is this Madame Modjeska, who, for a period of nearly 
nine months, has kept London audiences continually at the over- 
flowing point, and in the full, unabated glow of admiration? 
Who and whence is she, and what are her antecedents ? 

Madame Modjeska was born in Cracow in 1844, and her 
maiden name was Helena Benda. Her father was a musician of 
repute, and her two brothers were favourably known as actors. 
She received a professional education, especially in rsusic, which 
her father superintended, and in stage matters she was carefully 
trained by Jasinski—a well-known Polish dramatist, and for a 
long time stage manager of the Imperial Theatres of Cracow and 
Warsaw. 

The remarkable aptitude and genius of the young girl soon 
attracted the admiration and presently the love of G. S. Modjeska, 
a theatrical manager, and she was, not altogether happily, mar- 
tied to him in 1860. Hence the name of Modjeska. In 1861, 
when only seventeen years of age, she made her first appearance 
in the little town of Bochnia, and when she afterwards travelled 
with her two brothers, it was “with such marked success that 
she was able, in 1863, to take a theatre of her own in Czerniowce, 
the capital of the Austrian Bukowina.” In 1865 she became the 
leading actress in Cracow, and three years afterwards she was 
hailed on the Warsaw stage as the first of Polish artistes. 

In the meantime her husband having died, she married to- 
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wards the close of 1868 Charles de Bozenta Chlapowski, a gentle- 
man of an historic family, and who, for the part he played in the 
Polish insurrection of 1863, passed more than a year and a half 
in Prussian prisons, Being a practical philanthropist as well as 
a patriot, this gentleman conceived an emigration scheme, which 
he thought would benefit his countrymen, and absolutely settled 
some of them in Southern California. But the plan failed of 
success, and the disinterested promoter of the scheme crippled 
himself in his means that he might give free passages to his 
home-sick countrymen back to their much loved Poland. 

It was on the occasion of her leaving for America, that the 
farewell performance in the Warsaw theatre took place—a per- 
formance which elicited an amount of enthusiasm never sur- 
passed, if even equalled in the whole annals of the stage. She 
was called sixty-four times before the curtain, and the answering 
of these calls occupied two hours of time. “She found the 
street, from the theatre to her house, packed with enthusiastic 
compatriots; and when she ultimately drove to the railway 
station, the crowd hailed all the way with cries of ‘ Long live 
Modjeska!’ ‘ Madame Helena, return to thy native land!’” 

Like her countrymen, Modjeska did not take kindly to her life 
in California. Farming, she felt, was not her vocation, and 
neither the exhilarating air of the climate, nor all the charms of 
the western wilderness could prevent her returning to inhabited 
cities, and trying once more the power of her genius over the 
dwellers therein. San Francisco was the nearest city where 
temples devoted to the drama were to be found, and hither she 
accordingly went with her husband early in 1877. But how 
could she show the quality of her craft among a people whose 
speech was strange to her. French and German she knew, and 
Polish was her native tongue, but of the language of the greatest 
dramatist the world ever knew, she had learned not a word, 
She herself was a stranger, and the name of Modjeska was 
totally unknown ; what was to be done? | 

With a resolution peculiar to genius, she addressed herself in 
the February of 1877, to learn the English language, and such 
was her progress, that in the August of the same year, M, 
McCullough, the manager of the California Theatre, on hearing 
her declaim, offered her the chief ré/ in a play about to be 
brought out in San Francisco. After much hesitation, fear, and 
trembling, she accepted and played “Adrienne Lecouvreur,” with 
a success which was unprecedented in the theatrical annals of 
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San Francisco, “I wondered as I sat at my hotel window,” 
as she told the writer in St. Fames's Magasine, “looking up 
at the stars and then down in the sea at my feet, whether, 
if I failed, I would become food for the fishes.” We have 
seen that she did not go down among the fishes, but up among 
the stars, for was she not lauded to the lift, and did not letters 
come from all parts of the States offering her engagements as 
a“star?” “Then it was,” says a writer in Scribner, “that we 
first began to hear of a new actress with a strange name, who 
had been heralded through none of the approved channels of 
theatrical report, and wanting in that sie gua non, a European 
reputation. The applause she received was extorted by sheer 
force of excellence from our unemotional fellow countrymen.” 

After fulfilling engagements in all the principal cities of the 
United States, and playing with ever increasing reputation, 
Fuliet, Ophelia, Delila, Camille, and “ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” she 
came to England, and in 1880, as we have seen, she made her 
appearance at the Court Theatre. It has been said in some 
magazines, that Modjeska when jin America, played repeatedly 
in Polish, while the rest of the company performed in English ; 
but she only did so for M. McCullough’s benefit, when she played 
Fuliet in Polish to his Romeo in English, and so successfully 
that the performance had to be repeated. 

In stature Modjeska is rather over than under the middle height, 
and in figure remarkably lithe. Her head is classical in shape, as 
her face is in feature. Nose straight and nicely chiselled, mouth 
remarkably mobile, and sweet as to line and expression, chin 
drawn not without decision, and exquisitely modelled. Her 
hair is a sunny hazel, and the eyes beneath her well arched eye- 
brows are of similar colour, only darker and liquid as light 
itself, making the whole face sparkle with merriment or gleam 
with passion. It need not be said how graceful is her every 
movement, or how full and flute-like is her voice, when she 
modulates it from the silvery notes of merriment into the graver 
tones of tragedy. 

In her acting there is perfect purity of suggestion in every 
movement and tone, In sucha character as Camille even, she 
makes disgust give way to sympathy, and in her ideal treat- 
ment of the part, we forget that the hapless heroine belongs to 
a shunned and dishonoured class, It is this power of being 
able to sublime and purify whatever she touches, which gives a 
supremacy to Modjeska over so many other artistes of renown. 
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The three flexibilities, so essential in the dramatic art, viz: 
flexibility of face, of voice, and of spinal column, she of course 
possesses in perfection ; but all these together would fail to place 
her on the high pinnacle she occupies, were it not for her rare 
vitality and the marvellous nerve-force which she has so 
thoroughly at command. In high comedy this quality need not 
be very actively developed; but in tragedy it is an absolute 
necessity. It is that power which produces those effects which 
we call electrical, and thrills the beholder to the marrow of his 
bones. Rachel, had it, and so have Ristori and Bernhardt; but 
none of them in an intenser degree than the subject of this 
memoir. By this our readers will understand that we place 
Modjeska in the very front rank of tragic actresses. 

Off the stage she is as simple and amiable as she is bril- 
liant, and powerful on it. She delights much in the practice 
of music, and reads aloud an hour or two daily in English with 
a lady friend. In consequence of this, she is fast losing 
her foreign accent, or retains only so much of it as gives a 
not ungraceful piquancy to her speech; and, as in the case of 
Marie Stuart,a conceivable vraisemblance to the tongue of 
Elizabeth’s victim. Her house in Sloane Square, like her home 
in Warsaw, is frequented on Sunday afternoons by those distin- 
guished in art and letters, and a tone of refinement and purity 
pervades not only her dwelling but her whole life and conversa- 
tion. In religion both she and her husband are strict, without 
being in any way obtrusive, Catholics. 

Pantomime is unknown to the Polish stage, and this form of 
play seems to have captivated Madame mightily; for there is no 
performance of this kind either on this, or the Surrey, side of the 
water, which she has not seen and laughed at most consumedly. 
When spending a few days with Mr. Tennyson she appears to have 
fascinated him as much as she did Mr. Longfellow, in America; 
and when she played for the first time Marie Stuart at the Court, 
the Premier scarcely ever took his opera glass off her face from 
the beginning of the piece to its close. 

We have inthis Polish lady, in short, an ensample of a very 
noble kind, and a living proof that the actress need not forget 
the woman, or genius walk on its erratic way heedless of the 
higher sanctions and pitifully divorced from virtue, 

J. BR. 
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MRS. E. ALINE OSGOOD. 


Ir is an old and much ill-used saying, that “music hath charms 
to soothe the savage breast,” and like many other old sayings, it 
is eminently true that to be a great musician, a great singer, or a 
great instrumentalist, is to have the master-key to all hearts. 
Who can listen to the plaintive melody of “ Home, Sweet Home,” 
sung as it should be sung, unmoved? Who is not inspired by 
the soul-stirring marches of Wagner, the wonderful compositions 
of Beethoven, or the quiet charm of Mendelssohn? Again, who 
can hear the descriptive productions of Listz, Rubenstein, or 
Sterndale Bennet, without seeing every detail of the scenery and 
events which these great masters “depict in sounds?” Great, 
however, as these instrumental and descriptive works are, and 
delightful as it is to hear them well given, there is no doubt that 
the voice is of all organs the most wonderful. Nature aided by 
art, is always supefior to art alone. As a question of popularity, 
the voice has always taken precedence over the orchestra, and in 
England especially is this a fact. We spend more money in 
concerts, operas, oratorios, and festivals in England, than is spent 
in all the rest of Europe put together. Perhaps it is because we 
are more appreciative, or perhaps that the prices in England are 
so much greater than on the Continent; the former is certainly 
the most flattering, and let us hope the true reason. 

Of the popularity of the singers it is needless to speak. Look 
back through the list of great vocalists, and their names alone 
will suffice to remind you of the enthusiasm with which they 
were always received. Unfortunately, England can claim but 
few of the great prima-donnas or concert singers, and the 
countries which have hitherto produced the most famous are 
Sweden, Germany, France. In recent years, America has been 
sending us nearly all our famous voices, and in the future it is to 
the Great West that we must look for coming “ operatic stars.” 
On the lyric stage, America can claim Albani, Minnie Hauk, 
Kellogg, and Vanzant; and on the concert stage such names as 
Mrs, Osgood, Madathne Antoinette Stirling, and many other 
eminent artistes. Mrs. Osgood is one of the most recent ac- 
quisitions to the English concert stage, but in the short time 
that she has been in our country, she has earned a reputation 
which is as undisputed as it is well merited. 

Emma Aline Osgood was born in Boston, Mass., U.S.A. Her 
family was eminently musical, and her father had a rich basso 
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voice, while the full toned contralto of her mother was famous 
throughout the little community and circle which formed Mrs. 
Osgood’s early New England home. Living thus in an atmos- 
phere of music and musical taste, it was not to be wondered 
that Mrs. Osgood became passionately fond of her future pro- 
fession, and from her singing in the choirs at church on Sundays, 
it was now discovered both by her relatives and herself, that she 
possessed a voice of remarkable power and touching sweetness. 

Her first appearance in public was at her. native town, when in 
1873 she sang with the Beethoven Quintette Club. Being very 
successful in her first efforts, the Club engaged her for a tour 
through Canada, and for two years she sang with the Club in 
various parts of that country, and in the United States. It was 
not until February, 1875, that she decided to come to England 
to study Oratorio. It was said in a recent famous musical trial, 
that the vocalist’s highest ambition is to be great in Oratorio. 
On her arrival in England, Mrs. Osgood’s whole attention was 
devoted to the study of Oratorio, but it was not until some time 
later that she made her first success in this highest walk of the 
musical profession. In October, 1875, she made her first appear- 
ance at the Crystal Palace, but she did not again appear until 
early in 1876, when she fulfilled several engagements with 
Charles Hallé in the provinces. She sang with success at Man- 
chester, Wolverhampton, Liverpool, Birmingham, and all. the 
great commercial and important centres of England, and laid the 
foundation stone of her now widespread reputation. 

Now came Mrs. Osgood’s first but most serious trial. In 
1869, or thereabouts, was produced by Mr. Walter Bache, at 
St. James’s Hall, a new Oratorio by Listz, entitled “Saint 
Elizabeth.” Madame Titiens took the soprano part. The 
result was a dismal and complete failure. From that time to 
1876, this Oratorio was prudently laid on the shelf, but in 1876 
Mr. Walter Bache decided on giving it one more trial, and he 
fixed on Mrs. Osgood for the soprano part. On the night of 
production the house was packed with critics, musicians and 
vocalists, all come.to witness another failure. There was no 
doubt in the minds of the audience that they were about to see 
a second catastrophe of this ill-fated Oratorio. The issue, 
however, was a brilliant success for Mrs. Osgood. The press 
were unanimous in their praise, and all predicted a fine career 
for the young soprano. 

During this year Mrs. Osgood sang often at the Crysta 
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Palace, her favourite selections being motives from Wagner's 
“ Tristan and Isolde,” and other works by the same composer, as 
also some of Gounod’s more classical compositions. She sang 
at the Brighton Festival in the spring of 1877, with Madame 
Patey, and Signor Foli, in Verdi’s “ Requiem ;” and also at 
Liverpool at the Philharmonic Concert, and late: in 1877, where 
Verdi's “ Requiem” was again given, with Miss Annie Williams 
in the second soprano part. At Exeter Hall,Mrs. Osgood sang 
in most of the principal Oratorios, “ Messiah,” “Creation,” “ St. 
Paul,” with much success. She also sang for the first time in 
Boosey’s ballad concert, and brought out Sullivan’s melodious 
ballad, “My Dearest Heart,” which has since been one of her 
favourite songs. In the autumn of this year she sang for the 
first time at the Leeds Festival in “Samson,” “The Creation,” 
and in Austin’s “ Fire King.” 

Early in 1878, Mr. Cowen’s “Deluge” was given at the 
Brighton Festival, with Beethoven’s “Mount of Olives.” In 
both of these Oratorios Mrs. Osgood sang. In March she went 
to America, and sang at the Festival of Cincinnati, and Wor- 
cester, and in Canada, twice in Oratorio, and also in Theodore 
Thomas's concerts in New York. Returning to London in the 
autumn, Mrs. Osgood sang at Christmas, in Liverpool, in the 
“Messiah,” and in many other concerts. In the summer of 
1878, she was engaged for the State concert held at Buckingham 
Palace, but the death of the Queen of Holland caused the con- 
cert to be postponed. 

During 1879, she sang in concerts given by Messrs. Metzler & 
Chappell of London, in opposition to Boosey’s older entertain- 
ment, and also in concerts of Lady Lindsay and Mr. Bethune, 
which were got up in aid of the poor of Battersea. Mrs. Osgood 
often remarks on the appreciative audience of working men 
which she had on the Surrey side of the water, and comments 
with much praise on their quict orderly behavour, their im- 
moderate enthusiasm, and their discriminative appreciation. In 
March, was produced at Cambridge, Mr. Randegger’s “ Fridolin,” 
which was given with much success. From February to June, 
she sang many times in concerts and oratorios. The most 
notable performances were at Kuhe’s Festival in February, when 
Beethoven's “ Mount of Olives” was-again given. Mrs. Osgood 
sang Randegger’s “ Medea,” at St. James’s Hall, for the Philhar- 
monic Society. 

In June was given the Shakespeare Memorial Festival at 
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Stratford-on-Avon, where she sang, with other things, Bishop's 
setting to “When the Cold Winds Blow.” Much was Mrs. 
Osgood’s astonishment on staying at the curious old hotel at 
Stratford, on hearing the waiter shout, “two sodas and brandy 
for Othello, and a gin and bitters for Hamlet ;” but the explan- 
ation of this mystery was, that each room in the hotel was 
named after a character of the national dramatist, a curious 
tribute to his genius on the part of the eccentric landlord. 

At Christmas, 1879, Mrs. Osgood again sang at Liverpool in 
“The Light of the World,” by Sullivan. 

During the past year, Mrs. Osgood has sung at Charles 
Halle’s grand concert at Manchester; at St. James’ Hall in the 
Bach choir concerts; in Mr. Joseph Hatton’s reading, when she 
sang Sullivan’s “My Dearest Heart,’ and Cowen’s setting to 
“The Better Land,” the fact that the vocalist was accompanied 
in the latter song by the composer, lent a special attraction to 
the performance. Mrs. Osgood’s expressive interpretation of 
both songs called forth loud and hearty applause. Up to her 
second visit to America in August, 1880, the whole of Mrs, 
Osgood’s time was .occupied ; she sang at Mr. Mann’s concerts, 
and in the aria, “ Glécklein im Thale,” in Weber’s “ Euryanthe,” 
her exquisite voice and good taste were heard to their best 
advantage. Ata grand concert in Exeter Hall, she sang a new 
song composed expressly for her, entitled “Two by Two,” by 
Nicola Ferri, and was encored several times. Mrs, Osgood has 
just returned from a very prosperous tour in America, and 
engagements are again pouring in on her in such numbers, that 
it might be said with truth, that she was the busiest singer on 
cither stage. She made her greatest hit this year at the State 
concert given at Buckingham Palace on June 2nd, in an aria 
from “Tristan and Isolde,” of Wagner, in a trio with Albani 
and Patey, and in a quartette from “ Martha,” with Patey, 
Guyarri, and Lasscalle. Mrs. Osgood was also chosen to sing a 
verse from “God save the Queen,” which she did in a brilliant 
manner, striking the top B flat with great exactness and effect. 


Mrs. Osgood’s voice is perfect throughout its entire range; . 


cvery note is distinct, full, and rich, But her especial feature is 
the depth of ringing tone of her lower notes, which gives her 
great advantage over all other oratorio sopranos. In fact she is 
without a rival in oratorio. A queen of sacred music, whose 
fame all Engiand readily acknowledges. Not only does Mrs. 
Osgood excel in oratorio, but also in ballad music, in which she 
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is very successful. Surely no one has heard Mrs. Osgood sing 
“Home, Sweet Home,” without being affected, and indeed the 
wonderful sweetness and touching simplicity of her voice, 
appeals to the most indifferent listener. Mrs. Osgood’s reputa- 


tion is already established, still it cannot be doubted that she 
will gain new triumphs. 


ELLEN TERRY. 


Miss ELLEN TERRY, who at present divides with Mr. Irving at 
the Lyceum Theatre the crown of fame and popularity, was born 
in 1848, and is a member of a family which in this generation 
has given no fewer than four prominent actresses to the English 
stage. The first of these was Miss Kate Terry, who was born in 
1844, and who, after making an indelible mark on histrionic 
annals as the representative of most of the leading female réles 
in the English drama, retired in 1867 into private life, on the 
occasion of her marriage to Mr. Arthur Lewis. The fourth, Miss 
Florence Terry, made her début in London in 1870, and is so 
far the representative in the provinces of Mr. Wills’s Olivia 
and Mr. Gilbert’s Dorothy Druce. The third, Miss Marion 
Terry, made her début in London in 1873, and has been the 
“creator” at once of Mr. Gilbert’s Dorothy Druce and the 
same writer's Belinda, in “Engaged.” Both of these last- 
mentioned ladies hold a high position in their profession. 
Neither, however, can pretend, of course, to the power or the 
reputation possessed by the second of the gronp—Miss Ellen 
Terry. This lady, after holding for some years a conspicucus 
place in public estimation, has of recent seasons been universally 
acknowledged as one of the chief mistresses of contemporary 
histrionic art. She has been further acknowledged—in certain 
characters, and within a certain range—outshining all her female 
rivals at the present time. There can be no question that she is 
one of the most striking figures on the modern English stage. 
Gifted with a singularly graceful form, a singularly winning face, 
a singularly striking voice, and a singularly charming manner, 
her personality is quite unique, and no doubt has much to do 
with the favour and the interest with which she is everywhere 
regarded. 

Born, as we have said, in 1848, Miss Ellen Terry made her 
first appearance on the stage—as her clder sister, Kate, had 
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made hers, four years previously—in a child’s part, namely, that 
of Mamitius, in “The Winter’s Tale,” which she enacted (if the 
term can thus be used) on April 28th, 1856, when she was 
eight years old. On October 18th, 1858, when she was ten 
years old, she again appeared, this time as Arthur, in a revival 
of “King John,” which was performed at the Princess's under 
Charles Kean’s management, the same part having been repre- 
sented by Kate Terry six years previously. On both these 
occasions the very juvenile performer gave evident indications 
of unusual aptitude for the stage. Miss Terry’s actual début, 
however, can hardly be said to have been made until March, 
1863, when she appeared at the Haymarket as Gertrude in the 
well-known comedy of “ The Little Treasure.” Mr, Sothern 
was the Maydendblush of the occasion, which was noticeable for 
Miss Terry’s exhibition at that early date of the characteristics 
which have since been noted as so peculiarly her own. Buoyant 
spirits and an impulsive manner, combined with revulsions of 
shyness and of meditation, were seén to be essentially in her 
way, and whilst eminently fitting her at that period for the rdé/e 
of ingénues, seemed sure to ripen into the maturer qualities of 
vivacity and pathos. Meanwhile, the young actress, who was 
only on the threshold of her art, did not aspire to any very 
prominent and exacting ré/es, and indeed, from this date up to 
1867, perhaps the most important part she undertook was that 
of Rose de Beaurepaire in Charles Reade’s “ Double Marriage.” 
From 1867 to 1874, Miss Terry did not figure on the stage, 
having to all appearance, and greatly to the regret of hundreds 
who had recognised her special talent, finally retired into private 
life. Happily for the public, the retirement was not final. 
Apparently, too, the interval was not passed without a course of 
histrionic study, destined, intentionally or unintentionally, still 
further to fit the lady for a high position in her art. Certain it 
is that when, on February 28th, 1874, Miss Terry appeared as 
Phillipa in Charles Reade’s “ Wandering Heir,” a considerable 
improvement in her style and method was generally observable. 
Evidently her faculties had not rusted in disuse. If she left the 
boards a comparative novice, she came back an artist. This 
was seen, if not in her performance as Susan Merton, in another 
of Mr. Charles Reade’s stirring dramas, in which she played in 
the same year, certainly in her appearance as Portia at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre in 1875. It is from her appearance 
in this character that Miss Terry dates her present fame as an 
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actress. It at once set the seal upon her reputation. Taking 
place in the midst of sufficiently remarkable surroundings, the 
impersonation nevertheless stood out from the rest as possessing 
the peculiar distinction which only the highest ability can 
confer. Miss Terry’s Portia has since grown, of course, into 
an interpretation of still more sweet and subtle power. As 
performed at the Lyceum for more than a hundred nights, it 
has risen toa level considerably higher than the artist reached 
in 1875; yet, even in 1875, it was admired and praised for the 
unique charm of conception and execution which Miss Terry 
imparted to one of the most intrinsically charming of Shakes- 
perean heroines, 

From this time the record of Miss Terry’s histrionic work 
becomes a record of successes, differing only in character and 
degree, in a large nnmber of leading and important rd/es. In 
May of 1875, she undertook the part of Clara Douglas in a 
revival of Lord Lytton’s “ Money,” giving to the impersonation 
a grace and a tenderness which were all her own. -In August of 
the same year she essayed a part which she has since eloborated 
as she has elaborated Portsa—the part of Pauline in “ The 
Lady of Lyons.” To her conception of this character excep- 
tion has been taken, in so far as she is considered to have 
too greatly subordinated the “ pride” of Pau/ine to her “love.” 
But whilst the critics have felt compelled to hint their dissatis- 
faction in this one particular, they have had nothing but praise 
for the manner in which Miss Terry carries out her individual 
notion of the character. Here, as elsewhere, the charm of 
figure, of manner, and of temperament has been abundantly 
and warmly recognised. In November, 1875, Miss Terry 
appeared as Afadbel Vane in Charles Reade’s “Masks and 
Faces ;" and in May, 1876, she represented Blanche in a revival 
of T. W. Robertson’s comedy of “ Ours.” These, however, are 
hardly among the more striking of her representations. 

After having appeared at the Haymarket in 1863, at the 
Qucen’s in 1867, at Astley’s in 1874, and at the Princess's and 
the Prince of Wales's in 1875, Miss Terry, in 1876, became a 
member of the company at the Court, and appeared there as 
Lilian Vavasour,in a revival of “New Men and Old Acres.” 

She had here a part which suited her in all respects, and one 
in which she could not fail to make a great impression, The 
mixture of buoyancy and seriousness in Zi/ian’s character 
received a perfection of interpretation which quite took the 
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town by storm. It was felt that nothing could be more 
exhilarating than the one, or more impressive than the other. 
The whole performance certainly still ranks among the very 
best in Miss Terry’s réfertoire, and has given to the comedy a 
popularity which it might not otherwise possess, As it was, 
the run of the piece at the Court may be said to have been 
almost wholly due to the mingled liveliness and pathos which 
the actress infused into the leading part. In March, 1878, Miss 
Terry was called upon to “create” an entirely novel character 
in the shape of O/ivia, the heroine of Mr, Wills’ play of the 
same name. Mr. Wills had been successful in realising Gold- 
smith’s fancy to a really wonderful and admirable degree, and 
Miss Terry was assuredly no less successful in performing her 
portion of the work, For the first time the vicar’s daughter lived 
and moved and had her being on the mimic stage. Pathos was 
here much more the prevailing note than in most of Miss 
Terry’s previous interpretations, and the effect was singularly 
touching. Miss Terry once more took the town by storm, and 
her Olivia served to draw people to the Court for several suc- 
cessive months in 1878. 

These two last-mentioned great successes gave Miss Terry so 
prominent a place in public favour, that it seemed the most 
natural, and certainly the most fortunate thing in the world, that 
when Mr. Irving opened the Lyceum under his own manage- 
ment, in December, 1878, he should announce the engagement 
of Miss Terry as his chief supporter—or rather, that he should 
have selected Miss Terry to shine with him as a twin star in 
the new theatrical firmament which he had created for himself. 
Particularly excellent was the inspiration which led Mr, Irving 
to fix upon Miss Terry for the part of Ophelia. Here, again, 
pathos is the prevailing note of the impersonation, but it is a 
pathos to which Miss Terry adds peculiar tenderness and 
grace, whilst, in her hands, the “ mad scenes” (as they are some- 
what callously described), have a weird mournfulness which no 
modern actress had previously been able to communicate to 
them. There can be no question that, so far.as she has gone in 


her career, Miss Terry's Ophelia marks the high-water line of lier’ 


achievements, so thoroughly and completely fitted is she for the 
réle, and so thoroughly and completely does she interpret it. 
When in April, 1879, Miss Terry reappeared as Pauline to the 
Melnotte of Mr. Irving, it was observed, as we have already 

















noticed, that the impersonation had gained in depth, and breadth, 
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and elevation, and the result was a success only less. emphatic 
than that which had been obtained by the lady as Ophelia. In 
June of the same year Miss Terry appeared as Ruth Meadows 
in “Eugene Aram,” but the part is altogether beneath her 
powers, if, indeed, any part is beneath the powers of an artiit 
who thinks solely and wholly of her art, and not of the material 
allotted to her. 

In the autumn of the year Miss Terry delighted “many 
thousands of her fellow-subjects ” by entering upon—for the first 
time in her life—a short provincial season, She was accom- 
panied on her journey, which included visits to most of the 
leading towns in England and in Scotland, by her husband, Mr. 
Charles Kelly, whose Metropolitan success as Brown, in “ New 
Men and Old Acres,” together with the lady’s admitted popularity 
as Lilian, no doubt suggested that that agreeable and interesting 
comedy should be the préce de résistance of the tour. Miss Terry, 
however, appeared occasionally in other parts. In Glasgow she 
gave the public there delightful glimpses of her Ophelia and 
Portia,and the effect was, of course, proportionally great. The 
lady was everywhere accepted as, in her own particular line, un- 
approached by any actress of the day; and there can be no 
doubt that in any provincial tours she may hereafter undertake 
she will be everywhere received with admiration and with accla- 
mation. It may be mentioned that whilst she was in Glasgow— 
at the Gaicty Theatre there—she appeared for the first time on 
any stage in a new version of “ Frou-Frou,” called “ Butterfly,” 
obtaining a measure of appreciation and applause which seemed 
to suggest that in “ Frou-Frou” itself Miss Terry would add 
another to her histrionic triumphs. Miss Terry was well supported 
by Mr. Charles Kelly and an excellent company, but it was felt 
that “ Butterfly,” unless severely pruned, would hardly take a 
permanent position on the stage. 

Later in the autumn—in November, to be quite exact—Miss 
Terry returned to the Lyceum to appear with Mr. Irving in a 
revival of “The Merchant of Venice.” Her part, of course, was 
Portia, and it is acknowledged that her personation of the cha- 
racter—broadened, deepened, and heightened since her first 
appearance in the part, and growing day by day in breadth, 
depth, and clevation—has had a powerful share in securing the 
enormous popularity of the entertainment. Criticisms have been 
offered on certain details of Miss Terry’s representation of the 
heroine, but the general opinion is that it is as near perfection as 
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playgoers could desire or require, and that as an exhibition 
of vivacity and grace it ranks high among the best efforts of 
the actress. 

The public may now be said to have all necessary means of 
deciding upon the exact position which Miss Terry takes in her 
profession, and the special class of representations in which she 
is fitted to be supreme. Clara Douglas, Lilian, Olivia, Ophelia, 
Pauline,and Portia—these are the characters in which she has at 
present made her greatest mark, and of these Ophelia, Portia, 
Lilian, and Olivia may be described as, in general respects, the 
most successful of her efforts. In Ophelia and Olivia we see the 
extent of her pathetic power, and in Portia and Li/ian the limits 
of her peculiar vivacity. In either of thesetypes she is unques- 
tionably ahead of all other members of her profession. None but 
she can display exactly the same liveliness and grace, or exactly 
the same tenderness and charm. Aided by her other qualities 
of voice and figure, it would scem that we have in Miss Ellen 
Terry a Beatrice and a Rosalind,an Jmogen and a Miranda, who, 
in the days to come, shall at least contest the palm with every 
comer. However this may be, there are characteristics in Miss 
Terry’s acting which she may be expected always to exhibit, 
and which, in the directions we have named, will always give her 
the pre-eminence over her most capable contemporaries, 











SPIRIT AND MATTER. 
By QUAERITANS. 


( Conclusion.) 


PossIBLY, Tataria, and almost certainly, prehistoric Arya, was 
out of reach of that Chinese occupation ; as also, at one period, 
the Iberian and Berberian continents or archipelagos, But a 
time then came when Tataria found communication with the 
southern and western lands, Its races occupied them, almost or 
quite to the destruction of all former races, except in the Chinese 
continent proper, the Samoyeds, and Etruria. Those primitive 
Tatarians, have left their mark far and wide. They peopled all 
the north of Europe and Asia, as then constituted; as witness 
the Laplanders and Finlanders of our day in Europe. Siberia 
is tenanted by their descendants exclusively. They, or Chinese 
predecessors utterly denationalized, were the first who built cities, 
cultivated astronomy, and used the cuneiform writing in the 
Tigris valley, before the Semitic races intruded there. It is a 
moot question whether South India was not entirely or largely 
occupied by their swarming tribes, more or less mixed with 
Chinese races, up to the time when the Aryans dispossessed 
them. That is, all or some of the Dravidian races may have 
been offsets of those primitive Tatars or Tataro-Chinese. They 
may have overrun Western Europe and north Africa; and they 
may have been the first workers, or the first pupils of the Chinese 
in using brass and iron, in some of their more eastern tribes and 
settlements at least. 

That Noah, the traditionary embodiment of a remote ancestor 
of the Semitic race, was not the progenitor of many other races 
of men is, even at present, next to certain, 
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A period may have supervened when Arabia became a large 
island, separated from Asia by the Persian Gulf and from Africa 
by the Red Sea, these two uniting north of that island, and 
again north of the Sinaitic Peninsula, then an island also, with 
the eastern Mediterranean, and with a western Mediterranean, 
the bed of which is now the Sahra, south of Morocco, Algiers, 
and Tunis. These last lands may then have been more or less 
united with Southern Europe, the Strait of Gibraltar being still 
closed, and the Adriatic and the western basin of the present 
Mediterranean being then dry land, and the homes of branches 
of the Turanian races, Thracians, and others. 

In process of time, as is attested by tradition of a very remote 
period, the Semitic races, either by superior prowess, superior 
intelligence, or superior weapons, perhaps by an earlier pos- 
session of horses and camels, made a deep impression into the 
centre of those old Turanians, and pushed their way as con- 
querors, as exterminators or absorbers, northwards and east- 
wards as far as Taurus and Zagros, westwards, by land and by 
water, dispersedly, as far as the land reached. They possibly 
went much further eastwards, even to Samarcand; even to 
China, 

Arabia having become an island, the Semitic race found an 
opportunity of invading it, and ultimately of entirely annihilat- 
ing its previous Turanian inhabitants, who were, maybe, the 
real races from whose pristine existence the traditions of “Ad 
and Thamiid may have descended, with their wonderful Cyclo- 
pean buildings. Or, these may have been of the race of the 
Canaanites, another intrusive branch of the human family driven 
or led, by war and conquest, or by geological changes, from some 
remote western region in North Africa, as may have been the 
case with the race of Misraim, the Egyptians. Or, as a not 
utterly impossible thesis, the men of ’Ad and Thamid, the 
Canaanites, and the Egyptians, as the North Africans of the 
Atlas and of Lybia, may have been real autochthones of their 
respective countries, sprung from separately evolved remote 
ancestors. Abyssinia is a not impossible original island-like 
continent, from whence the Semitic races spread to Arabia, 
and, after its re-union with Syria and Mesopotamia, into those 
countries also, and beyond. 

The Turanian races, thus assumed to be the occupants of 
nearly the whole Asiatico-European continent, may have been 
preceded in some parts, or in every part thereof, by other races 
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destroyed or absorbed by them, or destroyed by climatic or 
geological changes, gradual or sudden.. All these races may, 
conceivably, have been descended from separately developed 
progenitors, in no way related to one another; though some of 
them, on the other hand, may have been more or less remotely 
or nearly connected by parentage. In fact, as each race of 
plants and beasts may be conceived to be a development of 
different primitive organized individuals of the simplest neutral 
type, themselves developments from unorganized life, by the in- 
explicable superaddition of the organizing principle, so also the 
various men, distinguishable originally by infinite wisdom alone, 
from what, till then, had not been possibly includable in the 
term, and who became the prototypes of their respective inde- 
pendent, humanly unconnected races, may be envisaged as being 
the more highly organized developments of foregoing races, the 
original sources of whom were organized atoms or monads, 

At some period after this Tatarian occupation of so large a 
part of the old world, three changes of the highest interest to 
us Europeans of to-day must have occurred. Two were geo- 
logical, the other climacteric. This latter must have taken place 
between the other two. They may have been sudden or gradual; 
the latter was sudden in its onset, but lasted many ages, 

The first of the three was an upheaval of land. It paved the 
way for the Aryan tribes of the lost polar continent or archi- 
pelago to make a descent into Europe and Asia; tentatively, 
perhaps, at first. Their weapons and tools were still of wood, 
bone, shell, or stone; as were also those of the northern Tatarian 
races they attacked. Their inroads were, probably, at first, or 
from first to last, made in boats or canoes. Who shall tell the 
ages it took for them gradually to secure a hold on the new 
continent ? Meanwhile, the climateric change came on, that 
was to help them to final success. It must have been sudden in 
its onset, though it need not have been at once as severe as it 
afterwards became. This was the last glacial period, which 
froze the woolly mammoths in Siberia so suddenly as to pre- 
serve some of them intact through many thousands of years to 
our day, without the loss even of a hair from their bodies, and 
with their flesh edible by dogs as it thaws, when found imbedded 
in the frozen cliffs, undermined by Siberian rivers. 

As this glacial period gradually increased in intensity, the 
supposed polar continent or archipelago, together with the seas 
between it and Europe, Asia, and America, would become one 
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vast, continuous glacier. Organised life would become next to 
impossible in any form; utterly impossible in all usual forms, 
Vegetation would be killed; not so, however, many species of 
animals. These would emigrate, as far as they were able and 
found it necessary, to warmer lands. Among them man, All 
these emigrants would be opposed, to the death, by the races 
already possessing those localities. These, too, were being 
slowly invaded by the cold and ice. Their animals and men 
were also forced to join the emigration ; and destruction of 
vegetable and animal life, from cold, want, and mutual slaughter, 
must have been immense, must have gone on for ages, 

Where then dwelt the Aryan races, the present dominators over 
so large, so increasing a portion of earth’s surface? They had 
not then set their feet in Europe or in Asia, Their advent is 
not recorded in any ancient song or tradition, as such. Perhaps, 
when rightly interpreted, and when backed up by future possible 
geological discoveries, such dim traditions as do exist, but are 
now misunderstood or misapplied, will be found to point to the 
true solution of that question. Meanwhile, a collection of such 
facts as are thus dimly recorded, and the inferences they re- 
motely suggest, may help to an imagination of a possible answer. 

The Aryan or Indo-Germanic or Caucasian race, as different 
authors name it, is stated or inferred.to have come into the 
localities it now inhabits, or has inhabited at various portions of 
the historical period, from a cold country somewhere to the 
north. This much is common to all its subdivisions, Indian or 
European, who possess traditions sufficiently ancient. Those 
who have no such ancient traditions naturally make themselves 
the autochthones of their respective countries, The western 
branches of the race point to the cast as the direction whence 
their ancestors came. 

During the period of increasing cold above mentioned, not 
only would most of the intrusive Tatarian races crowd back 
towards more favoured climes, dying out in countless hosts from 
want in their retreat, but the pioneers of the oncoming Aryan 
race, through causes now unknown to us, must have obtained a 
superiority over them, at least partial in some localities, total. in 
others, The best Aryans may have encountered the most back- 
ward Tatarians, and destroyed them. The same, or less advanced 
Aryans, on meeting with more advanced or more numerous 
Tatarians, would have a harder task, and achieve less decisive 
results. A more or less mixed population would eventually 
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remain there, or continue emigrating together, still further 
southwards, and expanding eastwards and westwards as they 
worked their way during centuries of greater or less modifica- 
tion, physical and mental, on both sides, a limit was here and 
there reached, beyond which the Aryan races could not pene- 
trate. Their greatest advance southwards in pre-historic times was 
their invasion of India, whence have sprung all the races that 
have used the Sanskrit tongue and its numerous offshoots, dead 
and living. 

Biblical students, pur e¢ simple, make ail races radiate from 
Ararat; but geology entirely overrides that conclusion. Greek 
and Roman tradition is too circumscribed and modern to be of 
much use. Vedic lore has of late years been explained by some 
writers as pointing to the table-land of Pamir as the cradle of 
the human race, though the oldest Vedas, hymns or verses, are 
probably less ancient than the Pentateuch, perhaps not much 
older than the compositions of Orpheus, Homer, and Hesiod. 
A branch of the Aryan race may have penctrated into India 
from Pamir, via Cashmere, partly as fugitives before eastern and 
northern Turanians, partly as conquerors of southern Turanians. 
Whether these Pamir Aryans. had come forth from the north 
along the east of the Sea of Aral and the Jaxartes, or whether 
they had in more ancient times been joined to the branch which 
later became the Persian nation, and had penetrated southward 
between the Aral and Caspian, may be imagined, but is not 
capable of demonstration. Indeed, the whole idea of Pamir 
may be gratuitous in as far as they are concerned. Remnants 
of Aryan tribes are to this day found in those parts; but the 
conquerors of India may have entcred it from the north-west, 
and the Pamir remnants may be fragments of the Persian 
column, 

The most ancient Sanskrit poetry was composed in a land 
where ice and cold abounded. Iron and steel were then and 
there known. Had that branch of the Aryans discovered them, 
or had they learned them from the Tatarian or Chinese peoples 
they had met and pierced or annihilated, in their emigration of 
ages towards the south? By what road had they come? When 
did they reach India, which their poetry describes as a land of 
demons, whom they conquered and annihilated. Those demons 
were no others than men of great bravery and. intelligence, of 
high culture, so to say, and of Tatarian, Chinese, or Dravidian 

races ; possibly, of a greater or less mixture of all three. Their 
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comparative wealth, luxury, and indolence were the probable 
causes of their defeat and almost total annihilation, in the 
plains, by the Aryan invaders. In the hills, towards the south 
and to the east, the older races held their own, partially or suc- 
cessfully, and the Aryan tide was at length brought to a com- 
parative stand still in India. They had first arrived there, 
perhaps, from two to three or more thousand years before our 
era, continuing their successive inroads for centuries, and con- 
structing the peculiar religion of Brahma, replaced by Buddhism 
in later times, but again triumphant over this for several cen- 
turies past. 

Brahminism was, and is, rank polytheism and idolatry ; cruel 
in some of its practices, exclusive of all other races from its 
self-asserted holiness. Buddhism, on the contrary, is a pure 
spiritual monotheism, of which virtue, contentment, kindness 
and charity to all, men, animals, and plants, with love for even 
the inorganic world, are the leading characteristics. It spread, 
more or less, all over Asia, but chiefly to China and Tataria, 
where it is to this day, in more or less degraded forms, the 
religion of one third of the human race. All of kindness for 
others which the ancient Greeks professed by the mouths of 
their greatest philosophers, was chiefly derived from contact 
with Buddhism, first by travellers and mercantile adventurers, 
next through Alexander's conquests. Buddhism was the true 
precursor of all the charity of Christianity, even to the doctrine 
of self-sacrifice for the salvation, welfare, or benefit of others, 
no matter whom or what; also of the doctrine of ultimate re- 
union of all with the spirit from whence they originated. This 
last was the adopted creed of the Pythagoreans, of some 
Christian sects, as it is of the Muslim dervishes, gnostics, or 
mystics. \ll honour to Buddha, the original conceiver, six 
hundred years before our era, of the idea of a disinterested, 
sclf-sacrificing love for others, as the great central active duty 
of mankind. 

The Aryans of India and Persia probably came from their 
old circumpolar homes, when the sea which covered all central 
and Southern Russia was displaced by land, taking a road that 
struck the Oxus, in some part of its old course to the Caspian, not 
far from the estuary of the river. The idea of their originating 

on the uplands of Pamir, of the whole Aryan race having 
radiated from that plateau, is an evident absurdity. Some of 
their offshoots reached Pamir as they gradually fought their way 
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in course of time up the river towards India, as Russia is now 
doing, and spreading more or less all over the country between 
the Oxus and the plateau, also along the Jaxartes in a less 
degree. Other offshoots from that Aryan column would natur- 
ally push westward also, along the south shores of -the Caspian, 
and into Khurasan, while others would go by way of the waters 
of the Murgab and Helmund, towards Southern Persia and 
Bilachistan, to form later the great Persian empire. In process 
of time these Persian, Bactrian, and Caspian Aryans lost all 
knowledge of the community of their origin, race, and language, 
with those of their distant cousins that had gained possession of 
India, as they all ceased to retain a consciousness of any other 
more distant cousins left behind, north and west of the Caspian 
and Black Seas. 

The Persian column of Aryans does not appear to be so old, 
in comparison, south of the Caspian. They seem to have come 
from the north, east of that sea, as a more modern migration 
than the swarm that invaded India, and to have followed up the 
Oxus also, sending off branches to conquer Khurasan, others 
towards the Jaxartes, and others again penetrating, as their main 
body, into Persia proper. This column never was in union, as a 
column, with the Indian or Armenian branches, or with any 
Aryan races moving southwards to the west of the Caspian, until, 
in long posterior times, the Persians, turning northwards and 
westwards, met them and the south Caspian tribes, of the Indian 
column originally, not as blood-relations in a remote degree, but 
as strangers, aliens, enemies, demons. These Persians and the 
Aryans of north India appear to have somewhat recognized 
each other as kindred; but they, the Caspian tribes, the 
Armenians, and the Greeks mutually considered each other 
strangers and barbarians, instead of distant cousins, as they were 
and are, 

The Pelasgic races, possibly as old in southern irruption as 
the Armenians, must have come from the north, westward of the 
Black Sea, through Hungary into western Greece and Macedonia, 
occupying the islands, or continent then, of the Archipelago and 
a portion of western Asia, even Philistia, and South Italy, per- 
haps Sicily and North Africa. They were unable to displace or 
destroy the Thracians of Europe and Asia Minor, who 
apparently were a Turanian race, their very name resembling 
that of the later Turks. Some Turanians were also preserved 
for a time in Italy, about Rome, as the myth of Trojan Encas 

welcomed by them shows. 
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The Greeks, an utterly intrusive race, who came in very small 
bodies, and probably from the shores of the Black Sea, as 
pirates, pushed themselves, as we English have been doing for 
the last three hundred years, and are still doing, first as traders, 
then as conquerors, into every country that suited them, until the 
Pelasgian, Macedonian Alexander carried their name and 
dominion to its utmost limits. They had separated from the 
Pelasgians somewhcre about Poland, or the Ukraine. Rome 
succeeded them, and was destroyed in its turn by other Aryans, 
Gauls, Teutons, Scandinavians, Sarmatians, Sclavonians. All 
these later streams, pouring down on civilisation during the 
historic period, are known to have come from the north, with a 
general course to the south, and with a westerly tendency in their 
right wing, an easterly bias towards Siberia and Tatary in their 
left wing. The Russians are the residuum, perhaps the primary 
axis, of the Aryan race, left behind by their more enterprizing, 
or more quickly developing brethren in their northern home. 

Such, apparently, having been the general system of radiation 
of the Aryan race from a locality in the far north, and in a time, 
comparatively, not very far removed from the historic period, 
though still to be counted as a whole, perhaps, by several 
thousands of years. Bearing in mind, furthermore, the general 
tendency of ancient tradition current formerly among the tribes 
of American redskins as to the origin and migrations of theit 
remote forefathers, may it not be considered feasible or. conceiv- 
able, and as better fitting in with the general mass of known 
and traditional facts of history than any other, that the Aryan 
race is a separate development, whose habitat was, perhaps 
for myriads of years, a continent or archipelago in the north, 
now partly or wholly submerged, of which, in the former case, 

Novaia-Zemlya, Spitzbergen, Greenland, Iceland, &c., are rem- 
nants, and which was then possessed of a genial climate and 
fruitful soil. This continent or archipelago was probably so far 
separated by broad seas from Europe and Asia of that day, that 
its inhabitants were long ignorant of the existence of these lands, 
and vice versd, But, about the time when the glacial period was 
about to set in meteorologically, a series of geological changes of 
land and sea may have taken place there, whereby that continent 
or archipelago was brought into sufficiently close connexion with 
the northern shores of Europe or Asia as to make a passage 
from the one to the other possible, with or without boats, 
Increasing cold, and the gradual destruction, thence or by sub- 
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mergence, of the means of existence and of some of the local 
races of plants, beasts, and men, would force those who had 
escaped or who were pressed by want, to invade and colonize 
the newly discovered southern continent, displacing or des- 
troying the aboriginal Turanian races. A continuation, succes- 
sion, or intensification of these phenomena would gradually 
force the whole existent Aryan race that escaped destruction to 
migrate into north-eastern Europe or north-western Asia. Suc- 
cessive arrivals from the north would probably force the earlier 
comers, pinched also by the ever increasing severity of the 
climate, to push their way further southwards in the line of least 
resistance, and ultimately, when the cold was at its greatest, 
those regions may themselves have become entirely denuded of 
inhabitants, Aryan or Turanian to be again occupied after the 
lapse of ages, and possibly after submersion and re-upheaval, by 
northward emigrants, plants, beasts, and men, from the nearest 
inhabited districts. 

It must not be supposed that the geography and geology of 
the old world remained stationary during these ages. Details 
of their changes are neither accurately known, nor needed for 
consideration here. But meanwhile, the glacial period had at 
length passed away, central Russia had been raised; and, if the 
supposed circumpolar continent or archipelago, the primitive 
home and birthplace of the Aryan race, be not entirely a mis- 
conception, the period of upheaval there had become a period 
of subsidence, so that the greater part of it had disappeared, and 
the present geography alone remained, destitute of human in- 
habitants, and of all but the lowest vegetation. Some species of 
hardy animals, terrestrial and marine, had either survived the 
glacial rigours, or had returned northwards as warmth increased. 
Greenland and Iceland were repeopled in a similar manner by 
men of Aryan race from Europe. The American races are 
beyond the scope of the present enquiry. They most likely had 
their own special origin. They may have been in past ages 
mixed with immigrants from a submerged Atlantis, from sub- 
merged Pacific lands, from our supposed Aryan continent, and 
from eastern Asia. 

Having thus brought the Aryan races into the northernmost 
portions of Europe and Asia, as the Semitic race was intruded 
into the south-western corner of the latter, all occupied until 
then by Turanian or Chinese-Turanian races alone, the rest of 
the respective narratives of the three great races is almost matter ~ 
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of history from the first, Four, perhaps five, unequal columns 
of Aryans started at about the same period, as mentally seen 
from our remote days, and radiated, respectively, the castern one 
east of Aral, by the Jaxartes to Pamir and Kishmir; the south- 
eastern one, later, east of the Caspian, by the Oxus and Hel- 
mund to Persia proper and the south Caspian shores; the 
southern one, the weakest of all, west of the Caspian to Armenia ; 
the south-western one west of the Black Sea to Pelasgia, which 
later became Greece (major and minor); and the western, the 
Keltic, to western Europe. The Teutons had not travelled so 
far, and the Slavs remained in the north; the former to the west, 
the latter to the east, of the others, as a sluggish residuum. 

The Semitic race had made its first impression on the 
aboriginal Turanians, and had occupied, in whole or in part, all 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia, perhaps at the same time 
that the Armenian column, partly victors, partly fugitives from 
geological catastrophes, displaced the pastoral Turanians between 
Ararat and Taurus. Struggles between the Armenian and the 
Semitic races ensued with varying success, and, on the whole, 
the chain of Taurus became the frontier between them. At 
some period during the time that the Persic column of Aryans 
was working its way southwards by the Oxus, the Semitic races 
reached them from the west, broke and dispersed them into the 
mountainous parts of Elburz, Paropamisus, &c., and penetrated 
to Pamir, perhaps to Western China. After this, the Turanians 
appear to have recovered themselves, and to have regained 
possession of all the country north of Paropamisus, east and 
north of the Caspian and Black Sea. The Aryans of India 
and of southern Persia, entirely separated from and ignorant of 
each other, found means to begin courses of conquest and ex- 
pansion in their respective regions, until India and Persia became 
great empires, conterminous, frequently overlapping and strug- 
gling with one another near the middle Indus, Persia spread 
westwards over nearly the whole Semitic country, Egypt, Asia 
Minor, Thrace, and threatened to swallow up the whole western 
world, 

It was now the turn of Greece to assume the grandest character 
in the central parts of the old continent. Alexander of Macedon, 
of Pelasgic race, extended the sway of Greece over the whole 
extent of the Persian empire in Europe, Asia, and Africa, push- 
ing it to the Jaxartes, and into a portion of India. At his death 

his kingdom broke up. But Greek institutions continued to 
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prevail, more or less, over the whole, until Rome destroyed them 
in the west. They then dwindled away in the east also, and five 
hundred years after Alexander a new Persian empire started into 
existence, to fight with Rome in Asia, and to last for about four 
centuries, The Turanian and Semitic races remained tolerably 
quict during this interval in the south, but the struggle between 
the Aryan and Turanian bodies in the north still went on by fits 
and starts. The Turanian Huns threatened all western, as 
the Turanian Bulgars devasted all eastern Europe. 

At length the Semitic race awoke again from a sleep of ages. 
Muhammad, by his promulgation of a pure belief in the one God 
of Abraham and the patriarchs, in a resurrection, and in a future 
life, applied the spark that electrified them. Not so rapidly as 
Alexander, but much more extensively, in less than a century, 
the faith of Islam and the arms of Arabia became dominant 
from Pamir to Morocco and the Pyrenees. Rome remained 
standing in a portion of her eastern possessions, though she had 
sunk under the blows of the western Aryans in Europe. These 
latter renewed their struggle with the Semitic Muslims of Spain, 
and after centuries of bloodshed, ultimately expelled them from 
Europe about four hundred years ago. 

Meanwhile the Turanian races of eastern Asia gradually 
aroused themselves from their lethargy. Little by little leaders 
from among them made their appearance and_ established 
sovereignities over the whole of Transoxiana, Persia, Syria, and 
Asia Minor, adopted the faith of Islam, and acknowledged them- 
selves vassals of the Abbasides, the Semitic Caliphs of Bagdad, 
who were descended from Abbas, an uncle of Muhammad. Then 
succeeded a cataclysm of Turanian prowess and fury. Jingiz, a 
Pagan or Buddhistic prince, extending his rule from the great 
wall of China to the utmost north, broke forth from Siberia and 
Tartary; his children or grandchildren gradually subjugated the 
whole of China, with north and middle Asia, leaving only Indo- 
China, India, Arabia, and Asia Minor to their former possessors. 
He divided his gigantic empire among several of his sons, and 
these eventually went to pieces chiefly through intestine quarrels. 
About two hundred years later, a collateral of his, Timir, recon- 
quered the greater part of the shattered dominions of Jingiz lying 
west of Pamir ; and a descendant of his, a century later, conquered 
all the north of India, founding the dynasty known to us as the 
“ Great Moguls.” This was the name by which the natives of 
India designated them. But they were not Moguls; they were 
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Turks of pure descent, as the autobiographical memoirs of the 
conqueror of India, still extant and published é# extenso, plainly 
show. 

An unexpected result of the Western conquests of Jingiz was 
to drive the then living ancestor of the Ottoman Turkish race 
with his tribe, from the neighbourhood of the Oxus into Syria, 
where he was drowned in the Euphrates by accident. One of 
his sons led a portion of the tribe into Asia Minor, where a 
territory was given to him by the Turkish king of the country. 
Continued inroads of the hordes of the Jingiz dynasties ulti- 
mately brought about the subversion of that kingdom. A 
dozen or more dissentient Turkish principalities shared Asia 
Minor among them, and the Ottoman dynasty, in about two 
centuries more, absorbed them all, besides making important 
conquests in Europe. Constantinople was threatened by the 
Ottomans, under Bayezid, the Thunderbolt, when Timir at- 
tacked and defeated him. This event postponed the fate of the 
Capital of the Lower Roman Empire for half a century. It fell 
to the Ottomans at length in A.D. 1453. 

Meanwhile, the house of Timir had fared like that of his 
precursor Jingiz. Internal disputes weakened them, and various 
petty principalities rose up. The whole of Asia west of Pamir 
was broken and parcelled out into twenty or thirty little states ; 
and in A.D, 1500, the present kingdom of Persia was founded 
under a native heterodox prince, who was said to be of Persian 
race, who took the title of Shah, but who was checked by the 
Ottomans. These last, in 1516, conquered Syria, and in 1517, 
Egypt, the Sultan then becoming Caliph also to the whole 
orthodox world of Islam, Morocco excepted. Heterodox 
Persia, and a few small heterodox principalities of eastern and 
southern Arabia, naturally disowned the new Caliph. Morocco 
claimed to represent the pre-Abasside Umayyide Caliphs of 
Syria and Spain. After two centuries and a half the Persian 
dynasty disappeared, making room, at last, for the present 
Turkish family of sovereigns. During the last two hundred 
ycars, as the power of England gradually grew in India, so as 
at length to absorb the whole of it, and displace the House of 
Timir, Russia has extended her sway over the whole of the 
north of Asia, and about one half of Europe. These two poles 
of the great Aryan race are now brought face to face in Central 
Asia. England's scientific sons have fully acknowledged the 
blood-relationship that binds us to the now swarthy denizens of 
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Northern India; but geographical distance, together with 
political and religious, as well.as social differences, defer the 
inevitable amalgamation by which, if England remains an 
Asiatic power, our Indian cousins must be admitted to equal 
political and social rights and privileges with ourselves. Some- 
thing has already been conceded in that, direction, but much 
more must gradually follow. 

From what has thus occurred inside and outside of the old 
world of Europe, Asia, and Africa, during and shortly before 
the historic period, one or two deductions may safely be made 
of a very gencral nature. 

In the first place, however much the insatiable ambition of 
such sovereigns as Darius, Alexander, Charlemagne, Jingiz, 
Timir, Napoleon, &c., may play a large part in history, their 
influence over the fortunes of the human races is as nothing 
compared with the unintentional changes brought about by the 
general nature of things. The most permanent invasions have 
been dictated by necessity, or pioneered by private individuals 
for gain, for comfort, for freedom, or for religion. And these 
influences are still strongly at work. The Aryan race is gradu- 
ally peopling the whole earth. Gradually, too, it will either 
annihilate or assimilate all other races to itself, in knowledge, 
laws, religion, and manners. Not exactly those current in the 
present day, but the necessary offspring of these, modified to 
some slight extent by those of the alien races they may absorb 
into themselves in various places. 

The Chinese race, from its numbers and its high susceptibility 
of advanced civilization, may yet dispute the palm with the 
Aryans, at least to the extent of mixing with them on neutral 
soils, and there helping to originate new hybrid races. These, 
in their turn, may prove to be the superiors of both of their 
progenitors, and may,in far distant future ages, be the con- 
querors and exterminators of both of them, as Rome was 
of Greece, as the Teutons were of Rome, as the Slavs may yet 
be of the Teutons. 

The negro races of Africa have hitherto been found inexpug- 
nable by the whites in their own regions. But already the scales 
have begun to turn against them. Missionary and trading 
efforts have introduced science into those countries in their 
train. Roads, tramways, and railways will follow, with steamers, 
on the lakes and rivers. The black men will be turned into 
hewers of wood and drawers of water in the land of their 
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fathers. Religion and whiskey will patronize and brutalize 
them. Africa will no more be a country of blacks exclusively, 
than America is now of redskins. Possibly, at-some very dis- 
tant time, the black races will disappear from the earth’s surface 
completely. 

By a study of the history of these various peoples and races, 
we arrive at the knowledge of a fact of great importance in the 
philosophy of human events. It is this: different races, either 
from internal conformation, or from external influences, or from 
these two factors combined, live a cycle of ages of greater or 
less duration. Those of the shortest race-life seem to develop 
their mental powers to the degrce of which they are, under the 
circumstances, capable, much more rapidly than those which 
are to have a longer race-life. Like the mushroom, they rush 
to a precocious maturity, flourish in the arts and sciences of their 
period, look down with disdain on all around them less advanced, 
style them barbarians, devils, and what not; sink into self- 
complacency, sloth, effeminacy, corruption, and decay, and 
ultimately see their place taken by another race of duller, but 
more tenacious, more accurate intellect than their own, and 
endowed with a longer race-life. Applying this general rule to 
the Aryan race in particular, we see that the dull Slavic resi- 
duum which has hardly yet made one step in advance from the 
frigid regions to which the last glacial period drove their remote 
ancestors, but which, during the last few centuries, has occasion- 
ally shown spasmodic signs of awaking life, has, since the days 
of Peter the Great, made great progress, mentally, materially, 
and politically, and threatens at no very distant time, to lord it 
over the other European branches of the race, divided against 
cach other into hostile aad jealous factions. Should this happen, 
she will oppress them and grind them down to her own level, 
reduce them in numbers by misery and massacre, and ultimately 
absorb them. The colonial branches will then engage her atten- 
tion, and the Chinese race will occupy her elsewhere. How 
those two struggles may end is too far off to be worth speculating 
about, 

That the world will never forget to practise warfare, that is, to 
slaughter and destroy alien races, may be predicted in all surety, 
War and peace naturally run in cycles. A war causes temporary 
exhaustion of means, human and material. Peace is made. In- 
dustry revives, Population increases and begins to press on 
the space possessed, Emigration relieves it somewhat. Wealth 
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sets in. A quarrel occurs, either from pride, avarice, or greed, 
and war is again declared. Not netessarily against the former 
foe; but war with some one must happen. Will a time ever 
come, when even the bulk of mankind will be so well balanced 
in mind and knowledge as not to allow population to outrun 
subsistence? Should such a time come, not for one people, but 
for all the peoples on earth, if more than one, and should no 
unpropitious accidents happen to destroy the equilibrium, then 
war may cease; and, so far, a millenium may set in. Alas! that 
is not all. Sickness and old age will still demand their victims 
amorg men; carnivora will still devour one another; herbivorous 
animals and plants will destroy vegetation; and the battle of 
life will cease only when voracious life shall be extinct. 
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(Continued from page 137.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Oui, femmes, quoi qu’on puisse dire, 
Vous avez le fatal pouvoir 
De nous jeter par un sourire 
Dans l’ivresse ou le désespoir,”—Al/red de Musset, 


A WEEK later,and it is evening. The sunset glory dying out 
across the moor has left a lingering, lurid light in all the western 
sky, but the evening mists are creeping on along the ground. 

Two figures are standing in a narrow lane; high hawthorn 
hedges shutting them in on cither side. The handsome face of 
the young man wears an excited, impatient expression, while 
that of the girl beside him is haughty, cold, almost defiant; and 
she seems rather anxious to shorten than to prolong the inter- 
view, 

“You shall hear me!” the man cried passionately, and there 
was a touch of anger in the tones. 

“There is nothing you can say I wish to hear. Let me pass, 
Mr. Dacre. You say truly I have avoided meeting you—I have 
done so—I do not wish to see you any more!” and so speaking 
the girl looked around her uneasily, as though fearful of being 
observed. 

“Why do you so persistently avoid me? What have I done? 
Give me some good, tangible reason and I'll cease to persecute 
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you—as you choose to make use of that very complimentary 
term,” 

“TI told you that I have been found fault with for meeting you, 
and that I had promised I would do so no more. [-tried to keep 
that promise, but you have compelled me to break it. You 
know why I consented to meet you in the first instance—-and it 
is unkind, ungenerous to—to—” 

“Yes. I know the reason you alleged for meeting me, but— 
I scarcely believed you. I did think you cared a little—a 
a little—for me.” ; 

He added the last words bitterly enough. 

“It is useless going over all that. You have ceased telling 
me what you promised; instead—you talk about—yourself.” 

“About my love for you, you mean, Anah. Well!” he ex- 
claimed, taking a long breath, “if this is to be my last chance, 
let us speak of what you yourself prefer—London, Paris—the 
world. You wish to see them, and, by Jove! you shall. Don't 
you know it is in my power to give you the opportunity ?” 

“Yours?” she asked, turning her large eyes, full of wondering 
interest upon him, her whole.look and manner changing instantly 
to deepest, most absorbed attention. 

He paused before replying, then said in shy, embarrassed con- 
fusion, flushing perceptibly the while— 

“ Yes—yes—when will you go?” 

“You are not mocking me?” she asked, Mrs. Hirst’s admoni- 
tions occurring vividly to her mind; and her breathing coming 
in little gasps with the eagerness of her excitement. 

“T am not mocking you. Nothing was ever further from my 
thoughts. I ask you simply, and in all good faith, when will 
you go and see the ‘beautiful world’ you say you so long for? 
I ask the question—I have a right to an answer at the least.” 

“You know that it is the dearest wish of my heart to see the 
world ; still, Mr. Dacre, I cannot see how you can arrange it for 
me. My—aunt proposed that I should go to the Castle as Lady 
Lyddon’s maid—" and her face flushed painfully as the words 
were uttered—“ as such I might one day have accompanied her 
ladyship to London e 

Mr. Dacre stamped his foot impatiently upon the ground. 

“Hush!” he cried; then he bent forward, and striving to 
place an arm round her, he whispered tenderly, “ You will go 
with me, Anah; say you will!” 

A look of intense surprise, and a shadow of disappointment 
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crossed her face as she drew back to elude the embrace, and 
shaking her head sadly, she gazed up so innocently with her 
large wondering eyes into the sky, that he asked himself half 
audibly, “ was there ever so exquisite a creature—such marvel- 
lous grace and simplicity combined ?” 

At last she turned those dark pansy eyes upon him, with a 
look full of reproach and pathos as she answered softly— 

“You are very good and kind, but—I cannot go with you in 
any way that I can think of. No.” 

“Anah!” he cried, drawing again quite near, “there is one 
way in which you can accompany me to London—one way only, 
in which I will ask you to do so—as my wife,” 

The words were spoken—whether rashly or duly considered 
God only knew; but they were spoken, and he awaited the 
reply—waited through what seemed an age to his impatient 
mind, and then he tried to take her hands with gentle force 
from before her face. 

“Don’t, oh, don’t!” she cried, with a little tremulous gasp. 
“Oh give me time to think, it is——it is——such a ferridle 
temptation |” 

He laughed lightly, and waited; for he knew he had prevailed, 

Presently she removed her hands and said shyly, “I dare not 
think too much, lest I should change my mind. Yes—lI will go 
with you, when and where you like. How good and kind you 
are!” she added, but she did not look at him; her eyes were 
fixed straight before her, as though already she saw, close at 
hand now, the beautiful world for which she had so yearned, 

She still seemed in a half dream, as he kissed her ripe lips 
unrepulsed, and began talking to her of what they should first 
sec together. He talked, and for a time imagined that she lis- 
tened, but very soon discovered that her thoughts were far away. 

“My dear child!” he exclaimed at last, “ here have I been 
trying to explain our future arrangements, for I can’t tell you 
how long a time, and you don’t appear to have heard a word! 
What are you thinking about ?” 

“The wonder of it! O the wonder of it!” she whispered. 
“It is coming to pass, all I have hoped for—longed for—coming 
to pass just like a dream, or like some fairy tale that I have 
read,” 

“ Oh, a fairy tale is it? They are silly childish things; but I 
believe I read some when I was a boy. There was always a 
prince in them, was not there ?” 
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“Yes. And you are the prince in this my fairy story—you 
are Prince Charming, and you have come, oh, from such a long 
way off, to carry me away from this dull enchanted moorland,— 
and—and—we are to be married and live happily for ever after- 
wards! That is the way all the fairy stories end, you know.” 

“Then I hope ours will end so, I am sure!” he exclaimed, 
stopping short, possessing himself of her two hands, and gazing 
with undisguised admiration on her beautiful face, “for I 
love you very, very dearly, Anah, far more than I can say; but 
I prove it to you by making you my wife. When you know 
more of the world, my darling, you will see ¢#at is the greatest 
proof I can give you of my.love for you. Now listen attentively, 
my dear child; the old parson shall marry us if he will; I could 
easily arrange to marry you in London, but for many reasons, 
which I need not go into now, it will be best to do it here. I 
will drop in upon the old fellow to-morrow evening, and see 
what I can make of him. In the meantime, not a soul must 
know we are thinking of such a thing. Have I your promise 
to keep it strictly secret?” 

“Oh, yes! I should be frightened to tell any one lest it 
should break the spell. Do you know that ‘t’ owld parson’—don’t 
look so angry, every one calls him so about here—is so good to 
me; he teaches me a great deal. I goto him twice a week for 
lessons, and have done so for many years.” 

“Well, you will not go for many more. You shall have a 
grand holiday, Anah, and I will teach you all you ought to 
know in future.” 

“Oh! what have I done to deserve such happiness ?” she cried 
involuntarily, looking upwards with bright beaming eyes. 

“I don't know what you've done, except that you have done 
for me, and pretty expeditiously too! By Jove! I can scarcely 
understand how it has all come about; but you are the dearest 
darling in the world, and deserve all the happiness I can give 
you !” 

“Do you love me so very much? Ernest,”"—she continued 
gravely, “ perhaps I ought to have thought of my feelings for 
you more seriously———I have not considered whether I really 
fove you at all; I mean as I have read of women loving men— 
to be ready to give up aii the world for them.. But you do not 
want me to give up anything for your sake; instead of that you 
give me everything!” | 

“Is not that far better ?” 
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“Yes, for I know I shall dearly love all you have promised 
me ;” and then she asked, in awe-struck tones—“ Ernest, would 
you die for me—now, this very instant ?” 

“My dear child, don’t be so tragic. Die? why on earth do 
you talk of dying? No, certainly not! I will live for you, and 
that will be much more to the purpose.” 

“Then you do not half love me! I would die for anyone I 
love!” 

“Don’t love me so, that’s all!” he answered, laughing merrily; 
but she raised her head proudly, and a defiant flash came out of 
her dark eyes. 

“I will not! My love for you is not of that sort—not——” 
“strong enough” she would have added, but checked herself. 

“ All right, my darling, then don’t talk nonsense, And now 
good night!” 

He kissed the flushed face, and the angry tears that had risen 
in her eyes were stayed by the happy thought that at last her 
dream was to be realised, 


CHAPTER V. 
‘* Piety is the only proper and adequate relief of decaying man.” —Fohnson, 


“ HONEY, ye’re late o’ startin’ t’ night. Ye should n't keep t’ 
owld parson waitin’,” said Mrs. Hirst as Anah looked in and 
nodded, with her hat on and a light shawl thrown round her, 

“ He will not be ready for me till later than usual to-night,’ 
answered the girl with a heightened colour, for she knew how he 
would be occupied; then she passed out of the cottage, and 
down the lane at the back, and quickly reached the parsonage— 
a quaint, low-roofed building, only divided from the churchyard 
by a rustic paling. 

The door was standing open, for the night was close and sultry, 
and she at once entered the small sitting-room on the left of the 
passage, where she always took her lessons. 

Leaning with his arms across the table, on which a shaded 
lamp was dimly burning, his white head almost buried in his 
arms sat Mr. Waring—better known and dearer far as “t’ owld 
parson,” or “his reverence ” to all the country side. | 
He seemed to be murmuring words to himself, but Anah could 
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distinguish none except at last “ Amen ;” he raised his head and 
his eyes fell on the girl. 

“Do I disturb you, sir?” I will return some other time.” 

“No, no. Stay, my poor child, stay. Who knows? Perhaps 
it may be the last time that we hold converse togethe-. Ah, my 
dear, my dear, God guard and shelter you from trouble.” 

His voice was full of tears and his face looked more deeply 
furrowed than the girl had ever seen it. Acting in accordance 
with her impulsive nature, she exclaimed: “ You are unhappy, 
what is it, sir? Your son—is he ill ?”—dead,she would have 
said, but checked herself, and only thought it. 

“No. Please God, Robert is alive and well,’ and he made 
her be seated in a low chair close by. 

“’Tis you my poor lamb for whom J mourn; ’tis you for whom 
I pray,” he said in tremulous accents, and reaching out his hand 
he grasped Anah’s, and continued: “I have watched over you as 
though you were indeed my daughter—the child of mine old 
age.” 

“But—I am well; and happy. Why should you grieve for 
me ?” 

“I grieve for myself in that I shall lose you, my child, but above 
all that you—so young, so unprepared—are about to be launched 
on the sea of life ; the treacherous, stormy ocean, whose voice at 
a distance may sound to you so swect and so alluring, but Oh, 
my dear, my dear, I dread to think of you buffetting against its 
waves, This man, this stranger—he has beguiled you with honied 
words, you have known him so short a time, you cannot love 
him with a love which will last for life? You do not wish 
to go with him? Think seriously, deeply, prayerfully, my 
daughter, before you decide to take this step.” 

He looked at her pleadingly, his eyes full of yearning tender- 
ness. 

“I have thought,” she answered, “ and—and—I do wish to 
go with him. He says that you are to marry us. You will do 
so, sir, will not you ?” 

“If I am persuaded that it is for your good, then will I do 
this thing.” 

“Yes, sir. Most surely it is for my good.” 

“ You think so now, my dear, but do not be too hasty, You 
have not considered the importance of the step you contemplate ; 
you, with your innocence and trustfulness, with no mother to 
guide and warn you! I know your story, so far as it is known, 
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my poor girl; he who would be your husband and-protector has 
confided it to my safe keeping. My child, answer me—do you 
feel that you love this stranger well enough to forsake all other 
and cleave only unto him so long as you both shall live?” 

“T feel as if I should gain everything, sir,and have not a 
thought for what I leave behind.” 

“You love him so dearly and so blindly already, my poor 
girl?” 

She raised her wondering eyes, surprise and enquiry shining 
out from their depths. 

“Thave said that I like him well enough to go away far from 
here, and live with him. I do not understand you quite, I think.” 
He looked at her sadly and lingeringly, then shook his head, 

“God forgive me,” he sighed, “ but I had in my shortsighted- 
ness arranged a very different future for-you. My son is coming 
to England soon—my boy—whom I so long to see once more; 
and, my dear, you who are as a daughter unto me I had fondly 
hoped would one day be more closely so. I had prayed to call 
both my children one before I am called hence—” 

He paused and passed his hand across his forehead, while Anah 
bent forward looking at him enquiringly with wide open eyes 
and lips apart. 

“3 and he——both your children—one?” She repeated 
the words incredulously. 

“Yes, my dear, such had been my hope, my most fervent 
prayer. But, alas, it is not to be.” 

“Have you written to him of me? Have you told him of 
your wishes, sir?” she asked, her face kindling, and her voice 
tremulous with surprised, pleasurable excitement. 

“T have written to him of you—in a way—but by name, never, 
Neither have I hinted at my wishes. Had I done so, perhaps— 
But he will, he must come soon, that I may bless him before I 
go,” 

“He ought to have come to see you, sir! you are old and in 
ill-health, nothing should have kept him away!” she cried im- 
pulsively. 

The old vicar moved uneasily, and a look of pain ‘crossed his 
careworn face. “My dear,” he said, “ you do not understand.” 

“But you told me he left Africa last spring, and now it is 
almost autumn, and still he is not here.” 

“Hush, my child, we must not judge another, Oh, if we 
would but learn wisdom from the lessons that are given us! I 
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will tell you now, my dear, how I alone am to blame in Robert's 
case, lest you misjudge him. When my son's studies were nearly 
completed in Germany, he formed the idea of going to Africa 
before finally settling down to his profession in England, 
Stanley was then getting together his little band, and Robert— 
with the enthusiastic impetuosity of youth—desired to accom- 
pany them, to lend his aid in searching for Livingstone, that 
great, good man who in earlier days had been my school com- 
panion and friend. Robert wrote, asking my consent. I was 
ill, and so my answer was delayed ; when I recovered, I was low 
and weak, and trembled at the thought of the perils to which my 
boy would be exposed, and instead of giving my consent with- 
held it. His godfather pleaded with me and prevailed, but my 
relenting came too late—Stanley and his party had departed ere 
Robert had set out to join them. Nothing daunted, my son— 
with his godfather’s assistance—followed, but when he reached 
Zanzibar the explorers were many hundred miles ahead of him, 
far up the country. Pursuit was hopeless.  Bitterly disap- 
pointed, Robert was obliged.thus to abandon his dream of 
usefulness, but he found work and interests on and about the 
coast for many months, whence he wrote those letters, some of 
which I read to you. When he returned to Germany he plunged 
deeply into his old studies there, and seems loth to visit Eng- 
land any more. My dear—Robert suffered a bitter disappoint- 
ment, and through me. I should have had more faith in God, 
and let him go.” 

“It was a glorious work in which he wished to help. I could 
almost worship—Robert—for his desire to have a share in it,” 
Anah cried enthusiastically. “Without knowing him, I think I 
love him now; and if I really loved him, sir, as I have read of 
women loving some great, good man, I would send him away 
again into the wilds of that great trackless country to do great 
deeds—to die in doing them if need be!” 

“Poor child! you do not understand. 
loved, you would have kept him here.” 

“I might have gone with him—perhaps—I do not know,” she 
answered thoughtfully, “but kept him idle here—ah, never, 
never!” and she raised her lustrous eyes, glowing with anima- 
tion, to the old man’s face. ? 

Sighing deeply, he stroked her hair, and presently continued: 
“Ah well! it was not to be. Let us therefore rather speak of 
what it behoves us to arrange. The day after to-morrow this 


If you had met and 
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stranger—this Mr. Dacre—wishes that I should marry you, and 
gives me what he considers sufficient reasons, why, for the pre- 
sent, the marriage should remain a secret; in vain I have 
pleaded, expostulated, exhorted, on that point he is inexorable, 
and all that I can now do is to see that the marriage is legal, 
and in proper order. The responsibility of what I am called 
upon to do is weighing on me heavily, there is so little time left 
in which to think—and pray for guidance! My child, is there 
anything I can do for you? Anything you wish to ask mein 
which I can, with God’s blessing, give you counsel and support ? 
Any knowledge you would crave of this life or the future?” 

Anah lowered her eyes thoughtfully for a few seconds, then 
raising them full of earnestness, said slowly, “ There are many 
things I wish to know, sir, but they are all about this life, and 
it seems to me I shall best learn them by going out into the 
world ; forgive me, but you cannot tell me what the story of my 
life shall be—I must live it to find out.” 

“No, I cannot tell you what your life will be; but, I 
would impress upon you the great necessity of prayer for 
guidance, and that you keep ever before you the fundamental 
truth that this life is but a preparation for the greater, higher 
life which lies beyond: when the body perishes, the soul—God- 
given—triumphs over the poor earthly body, the one turns to 
the dust whence it was made, the other rises triumphantly to 
heaven—its home.” 

“ But, Mr. Waring, heaven seems so far away, and I want so 
much to know what this world is like before I think of one 
beyond! Besides, how do we know there is a life beyond the 
grave? Even you, sir, who have thought and read so much, and 
tell us every Sunday of a heaven and a hell—how do you £now ?” 
she asked, fixing her wide-open, wondering eyes on his. 

“T find it in ‘the Book,’” he said, reverently placing his hand 
on a large Bible which lay near, “and it has been the Church’s 
teaching throughout all ages.” 

“ But you do not énow/” she cried eagerly. 

“ My child, I delieve.” 

“Yes, yes, you may believe—anything, but that does not 
prove to others that it is true. On Sundays, when I hear your 
voice reciting the Apostles’ Creed, I follow you and say it all 
aloud, but when I go home and think it over to myself it seems 
so different—I do not care whether I believe or not—TI cannot 

understand.” 
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“ But you can have faith, my daughter.” 

“Faith? I do not know. If you tell me things, I believe 
them because you have been good to me and I leve you, but 
when I hear or read things for myself I cannot accept them 
without some proof.” 

“My child, you must not talk nor allow yourself to think in 
this way, you must receive, hold fast the truth, not cavil at_it. 
Because you cannot understand its mighty mysteries, does it 
follow that the Christian religion is not true? Receive the one 
great truth—as a little child—that Christ died for you, and you 
shall be saved.” 

“Saved? Yes, that puzzles me; and another thing too— 
Mr. Waring, what is sin?” 

He looked at her tenderly, pityingly, and then laying his 
trembling hand softly on her head said earnestly, “I pray God 
you may never know.” 

“ But—I want to know—think, dear sir, how ignorant I am! 
You yourself say how unfit I am to go in my ignorance out into 
the world! If I do not know what sin is how am I to 
avoid it?” 

“When the time of trial comes--if come it should—you must 
have recourse to prayer. God will ever be your best, your 
truest friend, and He will aid your endeavours to flee from evil 
and to do good.” 

“Oh Mr. Waring! if it is to be such a puzzle to find out what is 
good and evil there cannot be so very much difference after all. 
And if after praying I should indeed do wrong—surely God 
would not punish me in suchacase? If God is as great a God as 
you believe him, and he allows our paths to be so beset with 
difficulties that sins seem pleasant and good ways tiresome, 
surely there will be some allowance made to us? If we came 
into this word of our own free will I think it would be different ;” 
she went on slowly and thoughtfully, “ but we have no option 
in the matter, we find ourselves here. I, for instance, find myself 
in a place I hate. The life I lead is torture to me, I have not 
even a friend to whom I can confide my misery. I have tried 
to be good and dutiful to the old people who brought me up, 
but nothing can ever make me happy or contented here. An 
opportunity has come for me to escape—can you wonder that 
it makes me wild with joy, and that I seize it?” 

“My dear, my dear! Why have not you spoken to me of all 
this before? It is inexpressibly distressing to me now to find 
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that you have allowed such. dangerous thoughts to dwell within 
your mind. Nothing but unhappiness can be in store for those 
who doubt.” 

“It is only of the future life I have any doubts. Believe me, 
dear sir, there is certain happiness in store for me here, The 
future—as I have often heard you say—is in God’s hands. But 
the present—that is, the new life which is dawning for me—is 
in my own to shape and to weave into the beautiful fairy tale 
that I shall make it. But my talk has wearied and saddened 
you, I see it has. I will leave you now.” 

She dropped on one knee before him, and he, placing his hands 
upon her head, murmured reverently: “Guide, guard, and bless 
her, O my God!” 

The interview had evidently greatly exhausted him, for his 
voice was very faint and tremulous—and the next moment he 
was alone. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘“*O whisper to your glass, and say, 
‘What wonder, if he thinks me fair ?’”— Zennyson, 


“Can I seer Lady Lyddon?” asked Anah of the servant who 
answered the door to her ata side entrance of the castle the 
following afternoon. 

“It is one of her ladyship’s bad days, but I will go and 
enquire,” answered the man pleasantly to the favourite of his 
lady, 

The girl sat down in the hall and waited until Lady Lyddon’s 
own maid appeared and ushered her upstairs. 

“Come forward, Anah. I am not feeling very well to-day, but 
sit down, my dear, there, yes, close beside my couch, that’s it, 
don't look frightened, child.” 

“O, I could never be frightened of you, Lady Lyddon. I am 
only frightened that I cannot tell you of one half the gratitude 
I feel for all your goodness to me.” 

“Pooh! child. You did not come here to-day only to say that, 
surely! What is it, Anah?” 

Anah blushed and looked confused. 

“I know you did not send for me, Lady Lyddon, so perhaps 
Il ought not to have come—I cannot tell you why I came— 
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some impulse I could not control,” and then she proceeded 
hurriedly, “ I had not seen you for a long time, or so it seemed 
to me, and sometimes such strange things happen—supposing 
we should never meet again! that I—that you—” and then 
suddenly she stopped embarrassed. 

The lady looked at her kindly but at the same time gravely 
and somewhat rebukingly. 

“ How often am I to warn you against letting your imagination 
run riot! It will not fail to bring you into trouble some day if 
you will not curb it, my dear. Of course, strange things happen, 
and sad ones too, but that is no reason why we nced anticipate 
them. I have not sent for you very lately, and I fancied you 
might know the reason, the castle has been full of my son’s 
visitors, come for the shooting; I havea particular objection 
that you should be brought into contact with them. When they 
are all gone nothing will give me greater pleasure than to have 
you coming here as usual; and, Anah dear, I am going to teach 
you some nice fancy work, something quite novel, I think it will 
please and interest you and—” 

Just then the door opened, and Lord Lyddon entered. He 
nodded to Anah, who rose as he approached his mother. 
“Home so soon ?” the latter said. 

“Yes mother. The fact is Dacre wants to be off; an un- 
expected summons I suppose, so we have made a short day of 
it, he and I. The rest will not be back for long enough. I’ve 
ordered a dog-cart round to take Dacre and his man to the 
station, it will be here directly, and he would like to come in 
and bid you good-bye before he leaves.” 

Lord Lyddon looked significantly at Anah as he spoke, thus 
intimating to his mother that she had better be sent away. 

“ Good-bye, Anah,” she said, holding out her hand kindly to 
the girl, who placed hers in it absently, and turned to go, her 
face white with surprise and terror. Was this to be the end of 
the beautiful dream, the collapse of all her fondest hopes ? 

Lord Lyddon opened the door for her to pass out, noted the 
white scared look, and in a moment there flashed into his mind 
the recollection of the idle compliments Dacre had paid this 
girl in his hearing, and he began to wonder if the matter had 
gone any further. “At any rate, he is leaving to day,” he 
thought, “ but if he has been making a fool of this poor child 
I'll never forgive him.” And then he took the vacant scat 
beside his mother’s couch, and commenced telling her, as was 
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his custom, all such particulars of the day’s sport as he thought 
might interest or amuse her. 

In the meantime Anah was passing swiftly along the corridor, 
when a door on her right hand opened suddenly, and Mr, Dacre 
stood before her. 

He appeared as much surprised as she was at the encounter, 
but whispered hurriedly ere he passed on—— 

“Mr. Waring will explain everything to you. Attend im- 
plicitly to all he says. I leave the Castle to night, it is part of 
my plan. We meet, you know where, to-morrow, darling ; till 
then, good-bye.” 

She hastened down the staircase, opened the side door her- 
self, and fled across the Park with bounding footsteps, and eyes 
gleaming with delight. 

“ Ah, it is not ended after all!” she thought, exultingly, “and I 
am the happiest girl in all the great wide world! He has not 
deceived me as I for a moment feared, and I shall see the 
beautiful world—and some day, some day, I shall come back 
here, and go to the Castle, not as I go now—no—I shall go in 
at the grand entrance, and my lady will receive me like her 
other guests; I shall be as good as they. Oh, is it real? Can 
it be really real?” she cried aloud in ecstasy, and then she 
found herself upon the open moor, and was awakened .from her 
day dream by the chorus of dogs at the gamekeeper’s cottage, 
who always bark a welcome or a warning whenever they hear 
a footstep near. This time it is a welcome doubtless, but Anah 
turns aside, and flying swiftly a short distance across the moor, 
throws herself down among the heather. “ How sweet it is,” 
she whispers, pressing her cheek lovingly against it, “I never 
thought before of all its sweetness+—Shall I ever see this 
scene again? And if I do, shall I be glad or sorry then ?” 

But her day dream is cut short suddenly, for on raising her 
head, she sees the homely form of Mrs. Hirst advancing towards 
her, shading her eyes with her hard brown hand. 

“Ye's late for t’ tay, honey,” cries out the old woman, reproach- 
fully. “What's t’ use lyin’ dreamin’ there that gait? Well, 
well, I did not mean to fash ye—” seeing the colour that rose 
to Anah's face and the tears that had started to hereyes, “Ye's, 
been to t’ Castle, eh? Come along, and tell us all about it— 
what they said t’ ye, and what ye said t’ them.” 

And with reluctant feet and downcast eyes, and a shiver 
which she cannot control, the girl follows the woman across the 
threshold of the cottage. 
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Tea was over, and Anah had not been at all satisfactory in her 
answers to the numerous questions with which she had been 
assailed. Her eyes had a far away look in them,and she feared 
to meet those of her interlocutor, lest her secret should be read. 
Her voice, too, sounded unlike her own, and in it was a tremour 
of suppressed happiness which she dreaded would betray her; 
earlier than usual therefore she lighted her candle, and pleading 
fatigue, sought refuge in her little room. 

On entering it she placed the candlestick upon the chest of 
drawers which formed her toilette table, and seated herself on 
the only chair the room possessed. There was a small looking- 
glass opposite where she sat, which she had once decked with 
lace and coloured ribbons begged from Lady Lyddon’s maid, but 
after a more recent visit to the Castle, the poor garniture had 
been torn away—it was so poor, so pitiful an imitation, Anah 
thought. 

The glass was old, and by no means clear—the frame black 
painted wood. The girl leaned forward, resting both arms upon 
the table, and gazed long and intently at the reflection of her 
own sweet face before her. 

“Ah, what a good thing it is to be beautiful!” she thought, 
her lips breaking into smiles, and her thoughts quickly forming 
themselves into low whispered words, she continued: “ But for 
that I might have stayed in this place always, always! I might 
have grown into an old woman here like poor Mrs. Hirst, and 
died and been buried, and—and—it would have been better 
never to have been born! Ah, God was good to make me 
beautiful, for it is to that I owe all the good fortune that has 
come to me!” And in the wildness of her happiness she bent 
towards the glass and kissed the reflection of her own red lips, 
which seemed to advance to meet her there; then she shook 
down her mass of dusky hair, in which without strong light the 
golden gleam was absent, singing softly and joyously to herself 
while she combed out the long curly tresses. 

“Ah, to-morrow! Ah, to-morrow ;” she sang in a sort of half 
chant, letting the words run on to a low, wild melody, “ To- 
morrow that will soon be here !—just a few short hours and then 
the dawn will come, the birds will sing, and their song will be of 
one thing only—joy, joy, joy, that the story of a life begins to 
day. And I shall be a new Anah in a new world with no 
wish ungratified ! Oh come, to-morrow-—happy, happy day !” 
warbled the girl, and soon she threw herself upon her little 
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bed, and dreamed with wide open happy eyes until the 
dawn. 

In this girl’s chant lay epitomized-the song of life. It em- 
bodied the cry of the child who longed to grasp the moon, and the 
unconscious joyousness of the budding flower turning its petals 
to the sun which but expands them into maturity—and death ; 
it was akin to the poet’s yearning for the beautiful, the true. 
It combined all that has been and will ever be of longing after the 
Ideal—the E] Dorado of the ancients, the philosophy of to day— 
which when nearest approached eludes us ever, or, leaves to us 
merely the mote which in the sunbeam we saw not, or the skeleton 
which a beauteous outward form had hid. 

They are happiest surely who seek not, and they next so, who 
find nothing—neither skeleton nor mote. 





PART SECOND. 


THE DIAMOND RING. 





‘*Though sages may pour out their wisdom’s treasure, 
There is no sterner moralist than pleasure.”— Ayreon, 





CHAPTER VII. 


** What sort of a world will the world be now? 

O, never again what the world hath been ! 

And how happen’d the marvellous change? =. 
What my old life meant I begin to know, 

But I know not what this new life means, 

It is all so sweet and strange!" —Owen Meredith, 
. . . - . - 


“For after this manner in the old time the holy women also, 
who trusted in God, adorned themselves, being in subjection 
unto their own husbands; even as Sarah obeyed Abraham, 
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calling him Lord ; whose daughters ye are as long as ye do well, 
and are not afraid with any amazement.” 

The short cermony was ended. These iast sentences were 
spoken in old Mr. Waring’s most tremulous voice, and the word 
“amazement” seemed to ring in the ears and to echo itself in 
the mind of the newly made bride as she rose from her knees 
at the Altar rail, and for a moment glanced at the Vicar witha 
bewildered look as though she would ask what was to come 
next. 

The bridegroom had been restless and impatient all through 
the Service; continually turning towards the door apparently 
fearing some interruption; none came, however, and the only 
witnesses of the ceremony were the old woman who acted as 
housekeeper to the Vicar, and a superannuated clerk. 

“Our secret is entirely in your hands, Mr. Waring,” Ernest 
Dacre said as soon as the names had been signed in the 
Register ; “I will not ask you to keep it a day longer than is 
absolutely necessary; probably in a few weeks at furthest I shall 
be in a position to acknowledge my marriage, and I promise to 
write and release you the instant that occurs. In the mean time 
I take my wife, as I told you, to Paris, and will drop you a line 
on arriving there. By Jove! I’m thankful we have got this 
over so well! Here, my darling,” he continued hurriedly, turning 
at the same time to Anah, “here is the paper with minute 
directions how to proceed; let there be no hitches in the arrange- 
ments I have made, and all will be well. You need have no 
fears whatever if you adhere to them; I shall join you long before 
reaching London, and then we shall be together always.” 

He kissed his bride, shook hands warmly with the clergyman, 
dropped handsome gratuities into the hands of the old house- 
keeper, and clerk, then, pulling his hat close down over his eyes, 
and his coat collar well up, he was out of the Porch and hurrying 
quickly through the Churchyard before Mr. Waring, trembling 


with nervous eagerness to address him, was able to frame a 
syllable. 


“ Dearest Auntie—for you must let me call you so once more, 


before I say good bye, perhaps for ever. When you read these 
words I shall be far away—out beyond the sunset—in the 
beautiful world. 

“You never understood the intense longing that I have had to 
go there, or I would have talked to you more about it, and then 
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perhaps you would not have been surprised at the step I am 
now taking. 

“T shall remember your great kindness to me always, and 
perhaps some day shall return and see you when you will 
scarcely recognize your poor child. But you will be proud to 
see her in handsome dresses and jewels like the great ladies who 
visit at the castle, and she will be asked there too, perhaps, and 
be as good as they. 

“Oh Auntie, Auntie! I am so happy, so happy! And all the 
future looks so bright, so fair—like the dawn of a beautiful 
summer day which can know no end. | 

“And Auntie—I have said my prayers before I go away. I have 
asked God to bless me, and you, and him with whom I shall 
live always, and everybody—and I hope that He will make you 
happy because Iam so. And I believe He will; for I never felt 
so sure that there was a God, as now when he is going to give 
me my heart's desire. 

“Good bye, and sometimes think of 
“ Happy Anah.” 

Anah left this letter in her little room, placed where it would 
soon be found by any one who searched. 

After reading over again most carefully the written directions 
Mr. Dacre had given to her, she stepped lightly across the 


‘threshold, in her holland dress and coral necklace—a small 


bundle on one arm and a sprig of heather in her breast, and 
made her way swiftly down the lane behind the cottage, thence 
striking off across the fields. 

Never once does she turn to look back on what she leaves 
behind ; onward, onward she speeds, her steps becoming more 
buoyant and elastic as she proceeds, and her wondering eyes 
gazing out into the far distance with a happy, expectant light in 
them, 

Faster she walks, and faster, sometimes breaking into a run; 
but her feet know no fatigue, and her mind no misgivings at 
the course she is pursuing. 

At length, after traversing many miles—they might have been 
as many yards for any effort that they cost her—she comes to a 
stile which leads on to the highway, and then she sits down 
behind the high hawthorn hedge—to wait. 

She places her little bundle by her side and sits watching the 
monotonous waving of the field of yellow corn, ripe, ready for the 
sickle, Beside her the meadow-sweet grows rank and tall, and 
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graceful grasses bow their heads and whisper to her. The birds 
are mute ; the skv is leaden hued, foreboding storm ; to-night no 
sunset will be visible, and therefore she cannot guess the hour, 
but now and then she sings out little snatches of wild song. 

Then she detaches from her dress the slip of heather, in- 
hales its rich honied sweetness, and all at once a thoughtful look 
creeps into her dark eyes as they dwell upon the flower. “You 
poor little ignorant thing!” she says to ii, “you poor wild blossom 
that has lived always on the boundless moor, and can know no- 
thing but about the sunshine and the clouds, and the birds and 
the bees—would not you like to see new sights, strange lands? 
Shall I take you with me? I know as little of the world as you 
—two simple moorland flowers that we are! I think I will keep 
you with me always to remind me of the past. Past? Yes, 
everything is now gone by that ever happened! Only you little 
_ sprig of heather shall remain to speak to me sometimes of the 
past in the life that lies before me. Oh, beautiful life! Oh, beau- 
tiful unknown world!” 

She raises, as she speaks, the flower to her lips, then replaces 
it once more in its resting place, her bosom, and at the same 
moment breaks out into a wild burst of song. 

“ Heigh!” 

The girl rose to her feet suddenly, the song changing to a 
little startled scream, and instinctively she turned in the direc- 
tion whence the sound proceeded. 

Within a couple of yards or so, on the other side of the stile, 
a man was standing—a big man, shabbily dressed, and covered 
with dust; his fect were bare, his boots—which should have 
covered them—were tied loosely together and slung round his 
neck; a stout ash stick sustained a bundle, which he held over 
his left shoulder. The face was honest, open, and kindly, and 
Anah’'s momentary fears vanished as she caught the expression 
of it. 

“Thoo's ne frightened, lass?” he asked, with a quaint, amused 
smile. 

“O no!” she answered, at once reassured, and too happy to 
think much of anything beyond her own happiness. 

“Then mebbes thoo'l tell us if aa’s on the reet road for 
Lunnon ?” > 

“Yes. If you keep straight on; but you'll have to go a long 


way before you arrive there. Are you going to walk there—all 
the way ?” 
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“ Aye.” 

“ How far have you come ?” 

“Thoo'l lose nowt for want o’ askin’, lass, strikes me! Aa 
comes from aboot Tyneside, an’ aa’s ganin’ te Lunnon, that]l 
be enow for thoo te kna.” 

“ How strange! Why I—” and then she stopped suddenly. 

“Ts thoo ganin’ te Lunnon tee, hinny?” he asked kindly, but 
unbelievingly, though he glanced at the little bundle lying on 
the grass beside her. 

“Who's asking questions now?” she exclaimed archly. 

‘ Thoo’s but a country wench,” he said, his eyes again lighting 
on the bundle, “ but thoo’s a bonny ’un, an’ thoo’s softer tongued 
nor the lasses iv wor pairts; but aa wad ne let thoo gan te 
Lunnon, if aa wor thy faithor or thy brothor, or onyone whe 
had control over thoo.” 

“ Why what can you know about it when you have not been 
there?” and she laughed gaily. “You are a tramp, are you 
not ?” 

“Aye, that’s it, aa’s a tramp o’ course. Well, aa mun be 
trampin’ on.” With a nod he turned to do so; but Anah 
cried out “Stop! take this,” and she ran lightly up the three 
bars of the stile, and standing at the topmost, held out a bright 
new shilling towards him. 

“Aa’s ne beggor—” he muttered, a look coming into his 
face which made her blush and feel ashamed. 

“I know you are not; but—if you are obliged to walk such a 
long way you cannot be very rich, and—please take it—take it 
and buy something in London,” she cried earnestly. 

“Thank ye, hinny, aa'll tak’ it te please thee, bless yer bonny 
feace! an’ if ivor luck comes te us, aa'll say it wor thy lucky 
silver penny as did it;’ and taking it in his brawny palm, he 
looked at it, spit upon it, clapped it noisily between his hands, 
then put it in his pocket. “ That's for luck,” he said, in answer 
to her look of surprised inquiry ; and nodding to her once more, 
he jerked the boots further over his shoulders, and turning, strode 
away, whistling as he went. 

She watched him absently, until a slight bend in the road hid 
him from view. Scarcely had he disappeared when the distant 
sound of wheels came on the still air, and soon a cloud of dust 
on the highway—then she knew the time had come, 

A cab was pulled up almost close to where she stood ; Anah 
had nothing to do but to obey the written instructions she had 
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received. She rose from her place of concealment, and bounded 
over the stile. Beside the driver sat Mr. Dacre’s French valet, 
who touched his hat to her with all the respectful imperturba- 
bility of a well-trained servant. The next minute she was in the 
vehicle, and being driven at a rapid pace towards a railway 
station. 

Now a cab conveys but a very common-place idea to a denizen 
of the world, and one not often associated with either poetry or 
romance; but to this girl who had never in her secluded life 
entered a cab before, it was a fairy chariot—a Cinderella’s coach 
in fact—and she leaned back with a sigh of intense, inexpress- 
able pleasure, listening to the fast patter of the horse’s feet, and 
the rumbling of the wheels—these to her were as music that 
was to waft her into fairy-land. 

About half a mile along the road they overtook a man with 
dusty garments, and bare feet plodding steadily onward, he 
glanced carelessly at the cab as it rattled by. The next 
moment he stopped whistling, started, looked in eagerly, and 
took a step into the middle of the road, as though to arrest the 
driver. The latter—recognising in the dusty wayfarer merely a 
common tramp whose intention was to solicit alms—whipped 
his horses on to a still swifter pace, and Anah, absorbed in her 
own wild imaginings, saw nothing that was to be seen by out- 
ward eyes, and had entirely forgotten the very existence of the 
north countryman in whom, only a few minutes previously, she 
had appeared to take so great an interest. 

A small wayside station reached, the valet left the box, and 
assisted Anah to alight. He then procured tickets—for her and 
for himself—and with every show of deference and _ respect, 
handed her into an empty second-class carriage. He took his 
seat opposite to her, but spoke no word. 

Onward, ever onward, whirled the train; further and further 
from the old life—nearer and nearer to the new. 

The night was closing in, when, in about an hour's time, the 
branch line by which they travelled joined the main; they des- 
cended from the carriage, and almost as they did so, the express 
for London came dashing up. The valet signed to Anah to 
wrap her cloak more closely round her, and to draw the hood of 
it so as better to conceal her face. 

From the window of a first-class compartment a figure leaned, 
and a signal was given; the door opened, Anah found her- 
self lifted in, and as the train rushed panting onward, she saw 
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by the light of the lamp overhead, that she and her newly made 
husband were the sole occupants of the carriage. 

“So this is my darling little wife!” he said, drawing her-- 
somewhat reluctant on her part—towards him. “Who would 
have thought a week ago that we should start now on our travels 
together? Does it still seem like a fairy tale, child?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, but retreating further from him as she 
spoke. “ Quite, quite as much, like the most delightful of fairy 
tales. But it is only the beginning yet.” 

“Yes, only the beginning,” he repeated, and he laughed 
amusedly, 

“ And it is to last for ever!” she said slowly and thoughtfully, 
with that touch of awe in her tones which he had noticed on two 
or three previous occasions. 

“What a solemn voice, Anah! Come, that is not my Anah ; 
she must be all smiles and sunshine—always.” 

“ Almost always—Ernest.” And as she said this, she laid her 
hand confidingly in his. 

It was her left hand. He ‘raised it to his lips, and then re- 
taining it, looked closely at the ring on the third finger, which 
since morning she had hidden away carefully, but which now 
was sparkling there. 

“This is not a proper wedding ring, you know, but for the 
present I daresay it will do just as well. Your old friend, the 
parson, made no objection, when I told him I had forgotten that 
a ring was necessary. See,if you turn it round so—it looks 
exactly like a real wedding ring.” He turned it as he spoke. 

“But I don’t want it to look like that! At least, I mean ft 
looks prettier to see the stone flash. Is it a diamond?” she 
enquired eagerly. 

“It is, little one.” And for a few minutes she contemplates 
the gem, gazing thoughtfully into its depths. 

“I wish I had a fairy godmother!” she cried the next 
moment, changing her mood with the rapidity natural to her. 

“ Why darling ?” 

“Because then she would touch me with her wand like 
Cinderella’s godmother did, and this would turn to satin, and 
this to costly lace, and this to jewels,” she continued, indicating 
by turns her dress and then her necklace. “And this, which is 

how only a little common sprig of moorland heather, would 
become a hot house flower most rare and precious. And yet—” 
a graver and more thoughtful look creeping into her dark 
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eyes, “when I think of it I would not change the heather--no— 
I would keep it with me always, always, just as it is, to remind 
me of the past. It is very sweet,” detaching it, and~ holding it 
towards him—*“ very sweet—sweeter than my past.” 

He took it from her hand with laughing eyes, smelt it care- 
lessly, then made as though he would fling it from the window, 

“Qh, don’t!” she cried piteously, arresting his hand, “ I must 
keep this. I have a superstition about it I think.” 

“Well, keep your superstition and your heather, little woman,” 
he said, with an amused laugh, replacing it carefully in its 
resting place. “ And now tell me why you wish for Cinderella’s 
godmother so inopportunely to make all these wonderful trans- 
formations ?” 

“ Because then I should be more fit to go with you—Prince 
Charming !” 

“But I will be a fairy godmother to you, child, is not that 
as good? I have not my wand to-night, it is true, but to- 
morrow when we reach London, I shall buy you all those 
things. My wife shall be as well dressed as any lady in the 
land,” he answered gaily, and with pride. 

“O, how good you are to me!” she cried involuntarily. 
“ What can I ever, ever do for you ?” 

“Love me, little one, and think I am the best fellow in the 
world. Is it too much to ask?” 


With a bright blush she put up her face of her own free will 
to kiss him. 


“I will try,” she whispered, “it does not seem a very hard 
thing to do, if that is all!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


** Variety's the source of joy below, 
From which still fresh revolving pleasures flow.” —Gay. 


ON reaching Paris, Mr. Dacre performed his promise of writing 
to old Mr. Waring, briefly recording his own and Anah’s safe 
arrival there, and stating that Anah was well and happy, and 
sent her love. 

He gave no address, he did not wish to hear again ; he pre- 
ferred that all communication should cease, it was less trouble 
so. To insure this he told Anah he wished her not to write 
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until such time as he could make their marriage public, and the 
girl assented cheerfully—his will was hers. Was not he the fairy 
prince, who had released her from the spell of the dreary old 
life—who had placed her in a world of delight, and clothed her 
a very princess in silks and laces? She accepted all things with 
the simple faith of a little child. Her innocence and purity 
were such, she saw no harm, nor dreamed of any. Once or 
twice in the theatres to which he took her, it is true she had 
shrunk back and lowered her eyes, but on raising them to 
Ernest's and seeing that he sat by unmoved, she blamed her 
ignorance, and tried to look on unabashed, On their return 
home she would speak to him of her thoughts, and ask why 
such feelings should assail her if the thing were right, and he 
would laugh—a light, careless laugh—and say she would get 
over all that in time, when she knew more of the world. 
Then the old puzzled look would come into her eyes, and once 
she said: 

“Perhaps, dear, after all I have seen and know enough? 
Could more knowledge make me happier?” And laughing as 
at the unpointed aimless sallies of a child, he would kiss the 
questioner for sole reply. 

All day long the sun shone in clear blue skies, and at night 
the mystic silver moon. Both threw a glamour where they 
shone, that it was only the borrowed light which made all 
objects seem so fair, never once occurred to the girl’s mind. 
She had not time in which to think. Her sun was in the 
meridian, and threw no shadows, neither had the thought of one 
entered into her heart. 

° * - * * ° 

It is noon of Sunday, nearly three weeks after the events 
recorded in the last chapter. The scene, a suite of apartments 
in the Champs Elyseés, upholstered and garnished in the usual | 
style of crimson velvet and gilding, with ormolu clocks, and 
plenty of looking glass ; the French window of the salon stands 
open on to the stone balcony which is filled with sweet flowering 
plants, and Ernest Dacre is seated at the dispoiled breakfast 
table, idly turning over the pages of the last new French novel. 

A gay laugh resounds from the inner room ; the folding doors 
are flung open, and Anah enters. 

“Me voila, Monsieur mon mari!” she exclaimed, like a child 
carefully repeating a lesson, but with a wonderful mimicry of the 
true Parisian accent: “ Annette says,‘ Madame est tout a fait 
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ravissante ;’ but what say you?” she asked with another merry 
laugh, putting up a creamy lace parasol on which nestled a 
cluster of red roses, and she sailed up and down the room for 
Ernest's inspection, her train of costly creamy laces sweeping far 
behind her. | 

“You are exquisite, my darling! Why you area perfect French- 
woman already, and you have caught their -very walk too! I 
could swear I was following a Frenchwoman,” he continued, 
throwing down his book, and going after her. | 

‘ Fi donc, Monsieur,” she laughed, kissing the tips of her 
fingers at him, “I am only to be looked at, not to be touched. 
Yes, I imitate the walk a merveille, so Annette says. But see, 
how could I do otherwise on these tall pegs?” and she raised her 


skirt and showed an exquisite little shoe with the highest of high 
heels. 


“Oh, that is the secret, is it?” 

“Not altogether. I took alesson from Sara Bernhardt at the 
Frangais last night, you know you said you admired her; as if 
you dare admire any one but me! Do you know,I think I 
should like to be an actress!” she exclaimed, stopping suddenly. 
“What an enchanting life it must be! all one long triumph and 
ovation of admiration.” 

“Pauvre petite! And you believe that? And you are not 
one bit disillusioned of the world as yet? Wonderful child ! 
We must try and keep up the deception.” 

“Deception? I do not understand you, and I do not want to 
find out any deception in any thing. All my world is delightful, 
and everybody in it; and I am delightful in everybody's eyes. 
What could I wish for more ?” 

“Ah, what indeed!” he said laughingly, and presently the 
carriage was announced, and they set off to attend the principal 
‘autumn meeting in the Bois de Boulogne. : 

As they drove up the Champs Elysées many eyes rested with 
admiration on the girl who lay back with such a nonchalant air, 
amass of creamy laces. No toilette could have been better 
calculated by its elegance and becomingness to attract attention, 
the only touches of colour were in the clusters of natural red 
roses which ornamented alike, bonnet, parasol, and robe. 

Mr. Dacre’s carriage took up a good position opposite the 
Tribune. The day was exquisitely fine, the heavens a cloudless 
blue ; the trees and herbage had not yet felt autumn’s breath, and 
all around beamed happiness and sunshine ; no noisy crowd, nor 
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rough word was spoken near—but many an admiring glance was 
cast at the beautiful girl as she stood up on the carriage seat, one 
hand resting lightly on the shoulder of the handsome young 
Englishman, the other holding the field glass with which she 
scanned the company and the course, 

If Ernest’s desire had been to produce a sensation, most 
certainly in that he succeeded, and as Isabelle, the flower girl, 
resplendent in the gay costume presented to her by the “ Jockey 
Club,” approached, he bought up all the flowers, and piled the 
bouquets high in the front seat of the carriage, paying for the whim 
in golden coin. The young English “Milord” was attracting 
universal attention. 

“O Ernest, I believe I have found out a deception at last!” 
said Anah, “that flower girl calls you ‘ milord,’ other people also 
call you so. Perhaps you are really a lord all this time and have 
kept it from me!” 

“Do you wish I were?” he asked, looking at her admiringly. 

“Yes, I think I do,” she replied archly, “because then you 
know, I should be ‘ milady!’” 

He put his arm round her as she stood there, exclaiming 
fondly, “ Then I wish it, too, for my darling’s sake.” 

“But it is not true that you are a ‘ milord?’” 

“No.” 

She pressed his hand and hastened to whisper, “ I do not care, 
dear. I could not be happier, could I?” 

Just then an Englishman, who with two or three others 
had for some time been steadily watching the occupants of the 
carriage, came up, and tried to attract Ernest’s notice. Ernest 
merely nodded to the man, however, and turned away, but when 
the horses had swept past and the race was over, Anah touched 
her husband on the shoulder and said, “ There is a gentleman 
Waiting to speak to you.” 

He whispered, “ Stay where you are, pet,” and jumping down 
off the seat, shook hands with his acquaintance in a constrained 
manner, exchanging merely a few words, then turned away. As 
he did so, however, his friend called after him: 

“Won't you introduce us, old fellow ?” 

a looked at him haughtily. “No,” he answered deliber- 
ately,” 

“It’s too bad,” muttered the other, “ jealous, eh?” 

“Don't be a fool, Houghton, I don’t intend to introduce you 

or any of your set, and so you may inform them,” he added, 
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nodding in the direction of the group Captain Houghton had 
just left. 

“They'll be awfully disappointed. It’s altogether too bad, 
Dacre. You played us a shabby trick coming off without as 
much as giving a fellow a hint what was up. We thought it 
was some such game, though. Well, I forgive you; perhaps I 
might have done the same with similar inducements. You're a 
lucky dog! ta, ta!” and waving his hand languidly, he turned 
on his heel and joined his companions. 

“Ernest, why did not you introduce your friend to me? I 
want to know all your friends, of course. And so far, now I 
come to think of it, I have not spoken to a creature but you all 
this long while!” 

“ Have you wished to do so, darling?” 

“Yes, of course I have. I am dying to know all the gentle- 
men whom you know, and the ladies, too. Your wife has a 
right to know them,” she said, rather imperiously. 

“Yes, by-and-bye. But—forgive me, my darling, for remind- 
ing you—no one knows that I am married—yet.” 

“TI forgot that.” And she slid down from the seat where she 
had been standing, and sat in the carriage, her colour changing 
rapidly, and a thoughtful look stealing into her eyes. Presently: 
“Ernest, who did you say that I am?” she enquired very 
gravely. 

He laughed, but seeing she was bent on having an answer, he 
remarked: “There was no need for volunteering information 
where none was asked.” 

“ What would you have said if you had been asked? I mean, 
when you are asked? because some of your friends are sure to 
want to know some time.” 


He hummed a few notes of an opera air, and turned away, a 
look of annoyance on his face. 

She became very pale, and bit her lips for a moment, then 
said passionately,“ Do you think I am to be treated like a child? 
I wel know how you would answer them—or—or—” 

He looked surprised, but answered carelessly, “I should tell 
them to mind their own business, that is all. Come, Anah, I did 
not suppose you could lose your temper in this childish way. 
For goodness sake look bright and smiling again. Why hang 
it all! those fellows are watching us now! They’ll think we are 
having a devil of a row.” 

The tears had started to her eyes, but with pride she beat 
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them back, and taking up the glass deliberately, turned and 
pointed it at the group of men, of whom Captain Houghton was 
the centre. She saw for herself that they were watching her, 
and with a vivid blush she lowered the glass. 

“T wish the races would go on,” she cried pettishly, “ I hate 
to be stared at by those people.” 

By way of diversion, Ernest ordered his valet, Louis—who 
had accompanied them on the box—to unpack the hamper, and 
Anah was soon made to laugh, as a champagne cork flew 
upwards, and in falling hit some one in the crowd. The injured 
individual turned round angrily, whereon the man behind him 
politely raising his hat said, “pardon, Monsieur,” as though he 
apologised for the offending cork, and then both raised their hats 
and smiled. 

“ How polite they are!” cried Anah, enthusiastically ; “Oh 
Ernest, I do so love the French! And they look so much 
happier than the English—I am sure they must be good, Are 
all good people happy?” she asked, ending her sentence gravely, 
as she so often did. 

“Good people, happy? Most of the goody people I know, 
seem confoundedly miserable. But come, don’t moralise—drink 
your champagne—it does not suit you, my child.” 

“The champagne? Oh, I hope it does, because you know I 
like it.” 

“No, moralizing. Here’s an old gipsy, shall she tell your 
fortune?” 

“No, I should not understand her, and besides——I do not 
want it told! I want everything to come like reading a beautiful 
story book—I will not look forward; it would spoil half the 
pleasure. You were speaking of moralizing, Ernest? I am sure 
I like to moralize, so it must suit me, or I should not like it, you 
know. But I wish you would help me more than you do; you 
often only laugh at me, instead of helping me to understand 
things———Life, for instance. Why do you laugh when I ask you 
questions of this sort?” 

“ Hang it, Anah, can’t you see I’ve had more than enough of 
such talk! Why can't you be merry and amusing? By Jove, 
I'll go off and join those fellows yonder if you don’t look out.” 
But he was busy uncorking a second pint bottle of champagne 
as he spoke, and when he looked towards the spot where his 
friends had stood, they had disappeared. 

Ernest did not bet, he did not care particularly about the 
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races, but what he did care for was to feel that he had a hand. 
some turn-out, and at his side one of the loveliest and best 
dressed women on the course. He knew himself also to be a 
good-looking fellow, and he felt proud of the attention he and 
Anah were attracting. 

In returning through the Bois, still more than in going, was 
their carriage one of the chief sources of pleasure to the by- 
standers, now made more noticeable by the garden of flowers 
with which the front seat was laden. 

Anah seemed to have forgotten the slight cloud which for a 
few seconds had dimmed her bright spirits, and during all the 
drive home she chatted and laughed like a gay child, to whom 
everything was new and charming, and care unknown. 

She amused herself once when the carriage came to a halt in 
the crowd, by throwing flowers to the children ; the little crea- 
tures gathered them up eagerly, kissed their hands in their 
vivacious French way to the “ beautiful lady,” and she kissed 
hers to them in return. 

It was not until they had dined, attended a performance at 
the opera, and returned thence, that Anah, occupied solely in 
her own enjoyment of the passing pleasures of the hour, had 
time to notice a change that had come over her husband. He 
was silent, almost morose, paying little or no attention to her 
remarks, and his persistent “ I do not know,” which was the sole 
answer he vouchsafed to any of her oft repeated queries, at 
length excited her merriment. 

“Are you really so ignorant, or are you only feigning it, 
dear?” she laughed, “it is exactly fifty times, as nearly as I can 
calculate, that you have given me the same answer. My last 
question was, ‘ Are you too tired to speak?’ to which you still 
gave your one unvarying reply.” 

“If you had not kept up such a confounded chattering, I 
might have had a chance to speak. Can’t you see that I am 
put out, and prefer to be let alone ?” he exclaimed irritably. 

“T am sorry I have teased you,” she answered gently; there 
was a tremour in her voice, and the tears started to her eyes. 

He took no notice, but got up and rang the bell, while Anah 
bit her lip, and sat pulling the petals from a rose, crushing 
them tightly in her clenched hand. 24 

Mr. Dacre ordered wine and spirits, and a Railway guide 
when the waiter came, and was soon absorbed in the close study 
of the latter. His brow cleared as he laid down the book. 
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“ By Jove, I see a pleasant way out of the difficulty. What 
say you to be up and off to Switzerland by the first train to- 
morrow morning?” he exclaimed, looking at her with his old 
bright smile. 

“ Ah! I was so happy here!” 

“And could not you be happy in Switzerland among the 
lakes and mountains ?” 

“ Are there lakes and mountains there? Oh, Ernest!” and 
she clasped her hands, her eyes beaming with ecstasy. 

“Why, what else did you think that country was made of? I 
never heard of any other attractions it possessed.” 

“You forget, dear, how little I know of the world, or of any- 
thing. Ernest, if you proposed a voyage to the moon I am sure 
I should be content, so that I saw new wonders, no matter how 
we got there.” 

“We'll postpone that voyage for a future occasion. In the 
meantime, here’s a bumper to the Swiss mountains, and we'll 
drown care in her lakes!” he cried, pouring out a liberal allow- 
ance of cognac, and filling it up from the iced syphon, 

“ But are we really going ?” 

“Certainly. Tell Annette to have all ready; I'll arrange with 
Louis.” 

Anah retired to the inner room to make arrangements with 
the maid, and when they were completed, she began to feel the 
effects of a long and fatiguing day. She looked at her watch, it 
was past midnight, and seeing no signs of her husband's appear- 
ance, she threw on her dressing gown and returned to the room 
where she had left him. 

He was still sitting in the same chair, but his head was sunk 
upon his breast and his eyes closed. She laid her hand 
upon his shoulder, saying gently, “It is late, dear, and if we are 
to start so early———” 

He shook her hand off roughly, looking at her sideways sus- 
piciously; a vacant expression came into his face—and his 
hands fell down helplessl;- beside him. 

Anah started back as though she had been stung, on feeling 
her hand so rudely shaken off, but glancing at the empty bottle 
on the table, simply by intuition guessed the truth. Then 
proudly and coldly she left the room, 

He did not move to open the door for her as was his custom, 
yet she was conscious that his eyes, with that strangely vacant 
look in them, were following her, and it was with a pained, half- 
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puzzled feeling predominant in her mind that she laid her head 
upon her pillow, but soon forgot, in happy, peaceful slumber, this 


one small episode which was the sole flaw in the enjoyment of 
the day, 


CHAPTER IX. 


“ Till the dilating soul, wrapt, transfused, 
Into the mighty vision passing.” —Coleridge. 


A perfect glory of sunshine was flooding Lake Lucerne. The 
otherwise placid waters shimmered and danced in the golden 
light, and even Pilatus—usually dark, terrible, and storm-capped 
—for once appeared without his sombre shroud of obscurity, and 
showed traces of verdure where, usually, dark shadows solely 
dwelt. 

A steamer had just put off from the shore nearest the “ Beau 
Rivage,” bearing a party of tourists to the Rigi Kulm, and among 
its passengers—but scarcely of them—were Mr, and Mrs, Dacre. 

They kept apart from the rest by common consent. They 
bore about them that significant touch-me-not something, what- 
ever it may be, which is supposed invariably to hedge in a newly 
married couple, and which—in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred—is successful in keeping outsiders away. 

Anah was attired for travelling in a long light ulster, buttoned 
from throat to feet, a large bouquet of the wild flowers of the 
district resting on her left shoulding. She formed a picturesque 
object enough as she leaned over the side of the boat, the 
sunshine reflecting itself as much in her eyes as in all nature 
around. Ernest was standing beside her—he was alternately 
scanning the beautiful happy face so near him, or occuping him- 
self in leisurely watching the wreaths of smoke from his cigar, 
which curled and tortured themselves in a fantastic fashion in 
the still air. 

“ How glorious this is!” the girl cried presently, “ I could fancy 
we were to glide on thus for all the rest of our lives. If we were 
only in a little boat—just you and I—a boat that would move 
quite silently, no smoke and noise, no common-talking crowd!” 


“You selfish child! Why not let others enjoy the pleasure 
too?” | 
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“I do not believe one single creature here enjoys all this as I 
do!” 

“ Look at that bride and bridegroom, what of them ?” 

“Them? Oh, they see nothing but each other, and for all 
they care about this lovely scene they might as well be—be—on 
a barren moor!” 

“ There’s that young German student—what of him?” 

“He has spectacles on. Fancy putting spectacles on to see 
those great, glorious mountains! Besides, he looks as if he were 
wishing himself somewhere else, his face is so melancholy, Ah! 
see, he is happier now, he is drinking a glass of beer.” 

“Well, that group of Americans?” 

“TI think they are the most horrible people of the whole. That 
tall man in the centre, with long face and ugly beard, who speaks 
so through his nose—what could have made him think of coming 
here?” 

“My dear child, I had no notion you were so satirical.” 

“Is that what is called being satirical—speaking of things and 
people just as they are?” 

“Some people would probably tell you not to judge at all by 
appearances,” 

“But you would not tell me so, dear. I like everything 
beautiful—you like me because I am——-” she paused and did 
not say the word, but she brought her face so near to his that he 
would have kissed her, but the tall, gaunt American—Anah’s 
especial aversion—uttered a loud exclamation, she believed pur- 
posely, which startled them both. 

At the same moment the boat touched the landing. 

There was some hurry and confusion among the passengers, 
incidental on getting ashore and finding seats in the little train, 
but that was soon accomplished, and the engine by which the 
carriages are propelled up the mountain was speedily in motion, 
and the ascent commenced. 

Anah watched the lake gradually becoming smaller and more 
distant, until it appeared a mere bright speck below them, and 
then they entered into another atmosphere. 

The sunshine had all gone: a damp mist enclosed the view 
on cither side, and many and loud were the lamentations and 
complaints of the tourists that their journey would be made in 
vain, 

The engine reached the top and stopped, the passengers of 
the train alighted. The fog was dense, and spending itseif 
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in a small, penetrating rain; those of the party who had um. 
brellas put them up, and many who had come unprovided 
with either umbrella or waterproof, bemoaned their thoughtless- 
ness, and shivered in the wetting rain. 

“ Guess we're favoured with the pink of days for seeing the 
view!” observed the tall American, with a good-humoured laugh, 
to anyone who felt inclined to respond. 

“T don’t see anything to joke about,” answered a stout, pom- 
pous man, who was breathing heavily up the slight ascent which 
led to the hotel. “I’ve come many miles out of my way to see 
this much talked of Rigi Kulm, and it’s hard to be disappointed 
with such a day as this.” 

“Wait till you are disappointed before you cry out.” 

“Probably time's no object to you. To me it’s money—it’s 
money, sir! I suppose you can stay all night to see the sun rise 
to-morrow ? or a weck, if need be. Sun? bah! I don’t believe 
the sun ever does rise here. It’s all a sell, like the rest of their 
sights—a sell, I tell you.” 

“Bad case,” muttered the American, stroking his beard, 
“ Never mind, old gentleman, here we are at the hotel, perhaps 
you'll not get sold there. View or victuals? take your choice.” 

“Reserve your obtrusive remarks, in future, for some others of 
the party. I find your manners offensive—positively offensive, 
sir!” and the irate individual bustled into the hotel, and was 
soon surrounded by waiters ready to supply his wants. 

At that moment the landlord came forward bowing, “ Ladies 
and gentlemen,” he said, speaking very good English, “ this is, to 
all appearance, not the kind of day desirable on which to view 
distant scenery, still—if you will put yourselves under my guid- 
ance—I will lead you at once to the spot whence the best view 
is to be obtained.” 

“T am sure we shall see nothing.” “I am too wet and cold 
to make the attempt,” first one and then another said, and some 
turned and entered the door of the hotel. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, will you have faith in me?” asked 
the landlord, imploringly. “I don’t say I can show you what 
you wish to see, but I believe I can.” 

“Get on, then, old fellow; we'll some of us follow you,” said 
Ernest, languidly. And without another word a small party pro- 
ceeded to climb the short ascent, and then in response to a signal 
from their leader, paused. 


A strange, weird-like feeling, had been creeping over Anah, : : 
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« They all look like shadows,” she thought ; “ we are all nothing 
but shadows, standing perhaps on the edge of the world ; on the 
brink of- what?” 

And as the idea took more and more possession of her, she 
advanced a step further forward, though vaguely expecting to 
find no foot hold, when she felt herself drawn back quickly by a 
strong hand laid on her shoulder, Turning her face for an 
instant, she saw that of the American near enough to discern his 
features. She did not resent the act, and something impelled 
her to look earnestly at him, when a long, low peal of distant 
thunder, broke the surrounding stillness, and hardly had the last 
most distant echoes of it died away, than the dense mists began 
to disperse as though by magic. Then came a louder and a 
longer peal, when all at once the wreathing mists like to a 
mighty curtain were withdrawn, and a glorious panorama lay 
spread before the sight. Mountain ranges—snow capped, pine 
clad—sheltering lovely valleys whose numbers seemed countless, 
inexhaustible; some in sunshine, some in shadow; and little 
lakes like shields of silver glittering in far off distance in the sun. 

The scene was startling to the senses as it was beautiful to the 
cyes; and the more so, that almost before the gazers had time 
to take in its reality, once again the mists had gathered, and as 
quickly closed in all. 

Anah was powerfully affected; she stood wrapt, enthralled. 
She stretched forth her hands impulsively, as though to ward off 
the coming darkness that had so quickly enveloped everything ; 
and then with a deep sigh, she stooped and hastily gathered a 
little Alpine blossom growing at her feet. “Is it a dream—a 
vision?” she asked herself. “ Butno; at least this flower is real.” 
She turned to her husband, and grasped his arm convulsively, 
looking into his face, but could not speak. 

“Very fine; and quite worth coming up to see,” he said, in 
answer to her look, “ but you'll see no more, and I want my 
lunch. There! my cigar is out again.” And he flung it from 
him impatiently. And the rain and the mist continued, and the 
tourists returned to the hotel. 

When lunch was ended, Ernest quitted the table where Anah 
still sat, and while he was settling his account, the American also 
rose from his seat at a distant table; he had to pass by Anah, 
and in doing so, he paused a moment and said, glancing at the 
little Alpine flower which lay beside her plate,“ Why do ans 
keep that flower, Madame ?” 
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She looked up straight into his eyes, her own full of an eager 
intensity: “I almost think you know,” she answered involun- 
tarily. 

For sole reply he held out his hand and she placed her own 
within it. “Goodbye,” he said gently, so gently that the nasal 
twang which had before offended her failed to catch her ear, 
“ Goodbye, we may never encounter one another again, but the 
world is not so large but when kindred spirits meet they under- 
stand. Words are not needed. Keep the flower—lI shall keep 
the memory of it.” 

He dropped her hand and turned away, but Mr. Dacre ap- 
proached as he did. so, and scowled at the intruder, who, how- 


‘ ever, took no heed, but lounged negligently from the room. 


“Anah, what did that man say? Was he rude?” he asked, 
an ominous light flashing from the usually good humoured sap- 
phire eyes. 

“ N—o,” she faltered, “ he was not rude at all.” 

“He had no business to speak to you. If he looks at you 
again - 

“He will not do so,” she said, blushing painfully, and she 
felt that she spoke the truth. 

Mr. Dacre seemed puzzled, and during the journey down the 
mountain he watched with a suspicious glance every movement 
of the American, but for all his watchfulness he failed to detect 
a single look cast in the direction of his wife. 

The attention of most of the travellers was considerably ar- 
rested by three handsome Swiss girls of the better class, accom- 
panied by an attendant, who joined the train at the first station, 
and who had evidently just returned from a mountainecring ex- 
cursion. They wore the large round leghorn hats of the country, 
and cach girl carried an Alpine stoc, on the top of which was a 
variegated bouquet of Alpine flowers, among them, specimens of 
the Edelweiss, which proclaimed to the initiated the hardihood 
of the fair bearers in having scaled some almost inaccessible 
height, where alone this little plant is to be found. 

On touching land once more at the Beau Rivage, the whole 
aspect of nature bore a distinct contrast to that of the morning. 
Mist and rain, accompanied by wind, prevailed, and wet, cross, 
and comfortless, most of the party retired to their apartments to 
prepare for the table d’héte. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dacre dined in their private room. Anah’s 
spirits seemed affected by the weather—she was silent and 
thoughtful during the evening, and retired early to rest, 
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CHAPTER X. 


**O, how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day, 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by and bye a cloud takes all away.” —Shakespeare. 


“Les Fournaux, Galignani, Monsieur,” said a waiter, who, after 
knocking and entering the private sitting room of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dacre, placed some newspapers on a side table. 

Anah was lying on a couch watching the changing lights on 
the distant mountains. She half rose languidly, and looking 
towards the papers, observed carelessly : What a pile of papers, 
Ernest! three or four yesterday morning, the same number to- 
day, and I don’t believe you have ever opened one! Give me 
an English paper, dear, and see if I can find any news.” 

He took Galignani from the heap, and as he placed it in her 
hand, he stooped and kissed her on the forehead. “ Lazy child, 
this comes of yesterday’s excitement.” 

“T am not really tired, dear, but I want to think. We have 
lived so fast lately, somehow there has been no time for thought. 
And now that there is time, my mind aches with puzzling over 
things.” 

“Well, I will take a turn down by the lake and leave you 
with your paper,” he said, and walked towards the door. 

“ Stay !” cried Anah, ere he reached it. 

He stopped, and turning looked at her, and a startled expres- 
sion came into his face as he marked the change that had come 

over her, 


She had risen to her feet, and held the paper tightly clutched 
in her two hands. 





; “It cannot be you? It never can be you they mean?” she 

f gasped. “Read,” and she pointed to the following: 

| “To E t D——e (believed to be travelling in Switzerland). 

Your father is dangerously ill; imperative business demands 
your immediate return to England. Letter of explanation was 

c sent to you at Paris on 25th ult. 1st October, 1872.” 


“It is—it is you that is meant!” she cried excitedly, 
S, ia turning round and looking at him with accusing eyes. He did 
0 2 not meet her gaze, but his hand shook somewhat as he dropt 
the paper—he had read the paragraph over her shoulder, 

“ Ernest—will you say it is not you?” she asked. “Speak— 
say something.” 
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“It is me, no doubt, to whom that paragraph is addressed, 
and in that case I should be off by the first train.” 

“But—I do not understand—your father ill—dying? Ernest 
-~-I did not know you had a father.” 

“Well, now you know, at any rate,’ he answered, rather 
impatiently, and striving to appear at ease, 

“ But I should have known sooner, Why have you deceived 
me—yes, decetved me, Ernest ?” 

“You need not look so reproachful. I daresay if you had 
ever enquired, I should have told you; but somehow I thought 
you had sense enough to guess the situation, and I rather 
admired your discretion in saying nothing about it.” 

She stood watching him, speechless ; there was a strange look 
in her face, almost that of fear. She seemed on the dawn of 
something she knew not what, and dared not hazard a surmise. 

He took up a Time-table which lay on the table near, and 
after consulting it for a few seconds, rang to summon Louis. 

“Have all ready to leave here by the mid-day train en route 
for Paris. Tell Annette to see to everything for her mistress,” 
he said, and the man bowed with perfect imperturbability, and 
proceeded to obey. 

Anah clenched her hands convulsively together for a moment, 
and then her face softened, and she approached her husband. 

“Ernest,” she said, gently, “I feel this very deeply, that you 
have not had trust in me enough to tell me of. your father. 
But—I am sorry, dear—that he is ill, perhaps even dying. You 
shall take me to him; I will be a daughter to him—I will nurse 
him, and wait on him, and will love him dearly—I who have 
never known a father of my own—and I will make him love 
me too!” 

“Don't be foolish, darling. Can’t yeu see the thing is im- 
possible? He does not even know of your existence. At 
least, I hope not.” He muttered the last words to himself in an 
anxious whisper. 

“But why—why have you not told him? He should have 
known,” she said earnestly. “At any rate, he will know before 
he dies,” she went on, her voice trembling with emotion, “we 
shall go to him together, and you will place my hand in his, 
and he will say——”" 

“Confound it, Anah, for God’s sake don’t torture me with 
talking rubbish like that, which may do all very well for the 
stage or a sentimental novel! Let us look at the case as it 
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stands. We must go to Paris direct, and then I shall find the 
letter which will explain. What the devil possessed me when 
I told them not to forward letters, I don’t know! Then if that 
letter says what I fear, I must go straight on to England, there 
is no doubt of that.” 

“Not 1?” 

“No I must go alone.” 

“ And leave me—your wife—alone—in Paris ?” 

“Yes, I tell you! There is no other course open to me. 
Good heavens! Anah, if you would only take things quietly, 
and not push a fellow so into a corner, I had hoped that I 
need never have told you the truth—that all things in the end 
would have come right without—but you are so confoundedly 
excitable and inquisitive, and you will know everything, and it 
is no more pleasant to me to tell than to you to hear. My 
father has money—plenty—but he would cut me off with a 
shilling if he thought I had married you.” 

Her face blanched to the lips; for a moment she stood quite 
still. When at last she managed to speak, it was in a tone of 
concentrated passion. | 

“Why? Tell me the truth, whatever it is. Why would he— 
object—to me ?” 

“If you only would try and understand, and not force me 
into saying what is so painful to me! Look here, Anah—this is 
the English of it—you are the loveliest creature I ever saw, and 
I married you for love—for love, mind you—and nothing more 
nor less, My father is proud, and hard as flint; he would have 
ne marry ‘ wealth and station,’ as he has impressed on me a 
hundred times. .Now, my darling, you know that you have 
neither-———” 

“And—and you would be ashamed to tell him you had 
married a poor unknown country girl!” and raising her head in 
her old imperious way, she looked at him defiantly. 

“ Anah, you should not take it like that.” 

She turned from him, but did not speak. 

“ After all, what is the use of looking only on the dark side,” 
he exclaimed presently, “who knows? When we arrive in 
Paris, and I read that letter, I may not find it necessary to 
leave you at all. Now, however, I must go and telegraph that I 
have seen the advertisement, and what I propose to do.” 

He spoke gently, and looked at her a little uneasily, but she 
remarked neither look nor tone, for she had walked over to the | 
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window, and was gazing in a pre-occupied way at the view out- 
side. The morning was dull and gloomy, Pilatus frowned upon 
the scene. “Is all the sunshine gone?” she thought, “is this 
gloom an omen of something unforseen to come?” 

An hour later in the day Mr. and Mrs. Dacre were leaving the 
lakes and mountains of Switzerland behind them, and were 
travelling va Basle to Paris, which they reached in less than 
twenty-four hours. 

Immediately on arriving in Paris they were driven to their old 
apartments in the Champs Elyseés. Anah had scarcely spoken 
all through the long, weary journey, during the night she had 
seemed to sleep, but it was only feigned, and Ernest’s mind was 
too much occupied in brooding over the possible complications 
which were threatening him to desire that his companion should 
be otherwise than silent. 

“ Cheer up, darling,” he whispered, as he assisted his wife to 
alight from the carriage at the door; “it may be all right, and I 
need not go.” 

They entered the sitting room together. “Any letters for 
me?” asked Mr. Dacre, as carelessly as he could of the porter. 

“One lettair. Monsieur did defend us to forward lettairs. 
Besides we had not ze address.” 

“All right. Bring the letter to me here, and detain the cab; 
I may have to leave again at once.” 

In a few seconds the letter was in Ernest's hand, and he signed 
to the porter to withdraw. 

The moment he saw the writing he sprang up from his seat, 
walked over to the window and tore the envelope open, Anah 
watched him as his eyes appeared to glance rapidly down the 
two closely written pages, his face first assuming a startled, then 
an angry expression. 

“Curse the fellow. I'll pay Haughton off for this—by Jove, I 
will!” And so saying, with an oath he tore the offending paper 
twice across, then crumpled it in his hand and flung it towards 
the stove. 

“ Will you not tell me what it is about, and if you are obliged 
to go?” asked Anah anxiously, seeing how visibly he was 
affected. 

“I cannot tell you what it is about. I can only tell you that 
I am obliged to go at once. Anah!” he exclaimed, passionately 
and rapidly. “ You must stay here two, or at most—three days 
alone. There is, however, another matter on which I must insist, 
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and that is that until my return, you do not leave this house— 
not even with Annette. Send the girl out for all you may require. 
Here is money—I will not stint you—have new dresses, trinkets, 
what you will, but out of this house you must not go.” He 
took some bank notes from his pocket-book and threw them 

carelessly upon the table. He had spoken hurriedly, impatiently 

and with a tone of dictatorial authority to which Anah had 
never been accustomed, and it roused a defiant spfrit within her. 

“You insist— ?” she asked indignantly. 

“Do you think the train will wait while you cavil at words 
like this? Can’t you see the anomalous position in which you 
are placed?” And then suddenly changing his tone to one 
of great tenderness, he continued : “ Poor, innocent child! It is 
best you should not know. But do what I ask—it will only be 
for a little time. Anah! I would give half my fortune not to 
have to leave you now! Is it that you cannot bear to part with 
me, my darling?” he asked, putting his arms around her, and 
turning her face towards him. 

“It is not that—” and she withdrew from his embrace. 
There was a fixed cold look in her face which he could not fail 
to see. It irritated him ; and an angry feeling took possession of 
him that this girl to whom he believed he was all in all should 
calmly tell him it was not the thought of losing him which thus 
distressed her. 

“Oh!” was all he said, and turned to ‘eave the room, but her 
next words arrested him upon the threshold. 

“Ernest!” she cried, “you have not used me fairly. You 
have deceived me,—I thought that you were everything that 
was good and noble! Do you think I would have married you 
if I had known about your father ?” 

“Yes,” he replied confidently. 

“Then I tell you I would nwot/” she exclaimed, her eyes 
flashing, and her whole form quivering with passion. “Ernest, 
you are mistaken—utterly and entirely mistaken—in the girl 
you have to deal with. I would not have married you if I had 
known that you had a father who—who—would be ashamed 
of me! And you, too, are ashamed of me! I see it now, and 
that is why you would not introduce me to your friends. Because 
you find me living in a poor man’s cottage, without education, 
accomplishments, or knowledge of the world, you fear for it to 
be known that you have made me your wife! I wish you had 
not done so. I wish with all my heart we had never met!” and 
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with a sob like a passionate child she pressed her hands over her 
eyes to force back the tears of anger and mortification that arose, 
He heard the words, and seemed for a moment staggered. 

“Take care what you say, or I may retort,” he answered; 
an angry light fiashing from his eyes. “I’m not a bad-tempered 
fellow, but—by Heaven! you'd better not go too far !” 

The next moment, however, remembering that the time was 
up, he went to her, pinched her cheek, and said in as light a 
tone as he could assume: “I do not like tragedy, Anah, it does 
not please me. You must be ina different mood when I return.” 

Kissing her timidly with a vague feeling of disquietude creep- 
ing over him, he left the room—the house. 


CHAPTER XI, 
‘* The over-curious are not over-wise."— A/assinger. 


FOR at least an hour after Ernest’s departure, Anah Lrooded 
over her wrongs. 

She intimated to her maid to leave her for a time undisturbed, 
and merely casting aside her outer garments, she had thrown her- 
self upon the couch to think. The result she arrived at was by no 
means satisfactory, but her feelings towards her husband were 
considerably less bitter at the end of her reverie than they were 
at the beginning, and a slight touch of compunction assailed 
her at the recollection of the manner in which she had parted 
from him. 

“TI should not have said quite what I did,” she thought to 
herself, as she rose from the couch, and walked to the open case- 
ment. “I wish I had kissed and said good-bye kindly, for he 
has been very good to me in many ways. And—perhaps, even 
in this that has so hurt me he did not mean to be unkind.” 

She walked on to the balcony, and stood among the ever- 
greens and flowers. Some musicians with stringed instruments, 
secing her, struck up a lively air. Her impressionable, excitable 
nature at once responding to the inspiring strains, the cloud 
that hung over her became dispelled as though by magic; 
her lips broke into a smile, and she flung a handful of money 
down to the pleased performers. 

The sun was shining brightly, and echoes of gay laughter 
reached her from a party of young French girls on their. way 
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for a holiday in the Bois, and the carriages containing most of 
the fashionable world of Paris were wending their way also in 
the same direction. Anah looked from them up into the clear 
blue sky, and a strangely buoyant feeling took possession of her, 
“This trouble that has come upon me has not changed the 
world,” she thought, “nor yet the course of things. The sun 
still shines—the music plays—the passers by are bent on 
happiness and mirth, I will forget or try to do so,—for after all, 
have not I gained my end? Iam in the world at last—the 
‘beautiful world’ of which I used to dream, and for which I longed 
so intensely.” She laughed a little bitterly as she uttered the 
old childish phrase aloud, but, immediately afterwards a look of 
proud defiance flashed up into her face: “I wé/ still believe it 
beautiful ! My life shad// still be what I wish it—a beautiful fairy 
tale—although I have been deceived in Prince Charming ! ” 

At this moment, a young Frenchman passing by caught sight 
of the girl leaning over the balcony; he stood until he attracted 
her gaze, then with impertinent familiarity kissed his hand. 
Anah shrank back instantly, and on re-entering the room, closed 
the casement behind her, 

“ Ernest was right,” she thought ; “I will not venture out until 
he returns, Three days? I must be a prisoner here for at least 
three long, dreary days, while all the world of Paris is happy and 
enjoying itself, free to come and go, It is hard—but—if Ernest 
had only said, ‘do it for the love of me,’ I would have agreed at 
once! Still I will do it—at least—” And then looking vaguely 
about the room for some book or newspaper to divert her mind, 
all at once her eyes fell on a little ball of crumpled paper 
lying near the stove. 

She stooped and took it up, in a half absent manner she un- 
folded it, and smoothed out the creases. In doing so, she read 
by chance a word—then two—a sentence. And then she crushed 
the bit of paper tightly in her clenched hand, and paused to 
think, 

Yes! It was the letter to her husband—that mysterious 
letter which had affected him so deeply, and which summoned 
him away from her, By reading it, she would know exactly why 
he went away—the reason of which he had evidently been so 
desirous to keep from her. And again she paused to think, 

How little after all did she know of this man who was her 
husband—how little had she sought to know—or cared! By 
reading this letter she would gain not only knowledge of him, 
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which she lacked, but, possibly also of his life before he met her, 
of the names of those in the great world whom he called 
friends—Surely these were matters which it concerned herself— 
his wife—to know ? 

First she stooped and took the envelope from the floor where 
it had lain since Ernest’s departure. She would know that 
writing anywhere, she thought; and next she turned it over, and 
saw upon the seal “Seton & Son, Solicitors, London.” Then, 
with flushed face, and beating heart, and fingers trembling with 
excitement, she smoothed out the crumpled fragments on the 
table fitting them with little difficulty into their places, and read 
as follows :— 

“London, 25th September, 1872. 

“ DEAR OLD BOY, 

“ There’s a devil of a row at your father’s. Haughton 
has been there and let out that he saw you in Paris swelling it 
no end with a gir/ at the Sunday races, There was no chance 
to smooth matters, the old gentleman flew into one of his rages 
which brought on a fit such as he had before. Two doctors 
were telegraphed for who say he can’t get over it. To-day, on 
rallying a little, he sent for the Governor from whom I got your 
address. Haughton seemed sorry enough when the mischief was 
done. He tells me privately, he has heard that the fair but frail one 
is some gamekeeper’s daughter—anyhow let me beg of you to give 
her a handsome sum and be rid of her. If you do this, and come 
off at once in time to assure your father that it’s all a mistake—, 
some other fellow whom Haughton mistook for you—I’ll back 
you up. Mr. Dacre knows we're sending for you, but swears 
that, unless you can refute the whole tale satisfactorily, he'll leave 
every penny he has to Charities. Then there's old Clifford, if he 
gets wind of it—he's as straight-laced as your Governor—it will 
be all up with your marriage to his ward. You'll lose a cool 
hundred thou’ in that quarter. We've been old chums, Ernest, 
and I'll do all I can to set things straight. Telegraph that you 
have started, and with your usual good luck I'll bet a thousand 
to one you get here in time to satisfy the old gentleman that he 
needn't alter his will—that you'll marry the fair Madeleine and 
her money bags in due course, and the ‘best man’ at the wedding 
will be your humble servant, 7 

“CHARLEY SETON.” 


“Oh fool, fool, fool, that I have been!” cried the unhappy git! 
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aloud in a paroxism of agony, as with her quick instincts the 
very worst features of the situation forced themselves upon her 
mind. “To think that I could be so deluded! That he should 
so deceive me! But it is all true, it must be true, it is written 
by Ernest’s friend—his friend who knows him, knows all his 
life—that life of which I know nothing—nothing! except what 
this letter tells me. And I believed in him, believed that he 
was good and true! Oh God, I cannot bear it !—I cannot 
bear it !—Life is too terrible if it is to be like this!” 

She threw herself on the floor, and buried her head in the 
sofa cushions, sobbing hysterically. At length, the paroxysm 
having spent itself, she rose to her feet, and made a strenuous 
cffort to concentrate her thoughts upon the reality of her posi- 
tion. Aye! life to her at this moment did indeed appear very 
terrible. This morning only, all was sunshine—the rosy atmos- 
phere through which she had lately gazed out on the world, had 
changed its hue, and to her disordered fancy the whole horizon 
seemed obscured with clouds charged with electricity, and ready 
to burst asunder, and pour their fury on her head, 

The glamour had departed—the fairy tale was ended—the 
prince was gone! By his own act he had cut the cable 
which had bound them—so argued the girl, with her wild, un- 
tutored reasoning—then let him go! Back to the life he had 
left to give her this one transient glimpse of happiness—-back to 
his father whom he had deceived, and whom he was going to 
deceive still more upon his death bed—back to the girl he 
should have married, and to the friends of whom she knew 
nothing—nothing! _ 

Even a chance remark of Ernest’s at this moment occurred to 
her; he had seemed to pity her enthusiastic delight in little 
pleasures, and more than once had said, some day she would be 
“dis-illusioned.” Aye, now indeed, that day had come, and, as 
though to awake her still further to the facts as they appeared to 
her distorted fancy, Annette, without knocking at the door, 
entered the room. 

“Did madame desire me?” asked the French girl in her 
broken English, noting with her sharp little black eyes the 
meet of deep emotion in her mistress’s face, and her dishevelled 

air, 

“I did not ring, Annette.” 

_“No, But Madame had been alone so long, she must be triste, 
since Monsieur has departed. She needs distraction.” Then as 
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she finished speaking, her eyes dwelt appreciatively on the crisp 
bank notes lying loosely upon the table. 

A sudden determination came to Anah. She said, hurriedly; 
“ Annette, I want to leave here, to go away at once—to-day— 
find out when I can do so, and let me know.” 

“ But vhere, Madame ?” 

“I do not know, I do not care! anywhere---anywhere—away 
from here.” 

“Vill Madame go to England—London ?” 

Anah said “ yes” mechanically, as she would have said “ yes” 
probably to any other place that had been suggested. 

“Vill you take me viz you, Madame?” the maid asked 
eagerly. 

“Yes, yes, anything you like, only find out when I can go, and 
pack up my things.” 

In a very few minutes the girl returned. 

“It is all settled. We can leave de trés bonne heure to- 
morrow morning. Only—Monsieur did say to me at parting—”" 

“Never mind anything he said. Forget all about him, 
Annette, as I shall do. And,” she continued, with a flushed face 
and cager manner, “don’t call me Madame any more, call me 
Mademoiselle—Mademoiselle—something. Can you think of a 
name ?” she asked, with a faint attempt at a laugh, 

With admirable quickness and tact, the French girl threw her- 
self instantly into the situation. 

“You could be Mademoiselle Desmond! I did leeve once 
viz a Mees Desmond. I vill call you so. Now make me to sec 
what money you have. Has Monsieur been generous?” And 
she walked familiarly up to the table, and spread out the notes 
before her. Anah looked at her in mute surprise. 

“Ah, bah! I do not understand quite well your Eenglish 
money. ‘ 

“I do not know at all how much is there, but if there is any 
left when we get to London, you may have it all if you will 
only keep my secret. And—I suppose I should not wear this,” 
she continued, nervously turning the diamond ring round and 
round, which glistened on the third finger of her left hand. ! 

“Zat?” exclaimed the girl contemptuously, “one might tink 
to hear you talk zat it is a vedding ring.” a 

“And it is my wedding ring,” answered Anah, haughtily, all 
recollection of her promise not to divulge the marriage forgotten 
for the moment. 
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“ Ha, ha, sans doute, it is all you have, Mademoiselle, but for 
all zat, it is no vedding ring at all!” 

“But I tell you—” Suddenly she remembered her promise, 
and broke off abruptly, an ashy pallor spreading itself over her 
face as she listened to the words that followed, spoken with a 
flippant air of knowledge by the voluble French girl. 

“Vy, of course, I know all ze time, evair since I am here, zat 
Madame vas not ze wife of Monsieur! Ces Milords Anglais, zey 
are si dréles! And zen ze law in Eengland is so what you call 
it >—streect—even if you get married in ze church, it vould be 
no vraie mariage viz such a ring as zis”; and as she spoke, she 
laid a finger upon the ring on Anah’s hand. 

“Are you sure, Annette? Do you know the world and its 
laws well enough, to be quite sure?” And the words came 
tremblingly from Anah’s lips. 

“Mais certainement!” the girl answered with a shrug of 
her shoulders which she appeared to consider settled, and dis- 
missed the subject entirely. 

“Then, indeed, he has behaved to me worse—far worse— 
than I could have believed possible!” thought the unhappy 
Anah, as she threw herself once more on the couch, and 
covered her face up with her hands, 


CHAPTER XII, 


‘As a man of science he well knows that just on the verge of the demonstrable 
facts of physics and physiology there is a nebulous border land which what is called 
‘common sense’ does wisely perhaps not to cnter; but, which ‘common sense,’ 


or the fine apprehension of privileged intelligences may cautiously explore, and 
in so doing find itself behind the scenes which make up for the gazing world the 
show which is called Nature."—O, W. Holmes. 


Oh! would the hours never pass? would this weary day never 
come to a close? thought Anah, as twilight at last set in, and 
found her restlessly wandering about the suite of rooms; every 
object on which her eyes dwelt only aiding to intensify her 
pain by reminding her of the happiness—the unalloyed en 
she had so far experienced among them. 

The atmosphere of the house seemed to suffocate her; she 
started at every sound, At length, unable any longer to bear 
the solitude, and her own distracting thoughts, she dressed to 
6° out, calling hastily to Annette to accompany her. 
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The two girls walked rapidly down the Champs Elysées, 
and soon reached the Rue St. Honoré. They were about to 
pass the Church of St. Roch, when all at once Anah stopped, 
and said: 

“A Church, Annette? How long since I have entered one! 
Let us go in.” 

“Is it zat Mademoiselle is Catholique?” asked the maid as 
they were mounting the broad flight of stone steps, 

Anah shook her head; she was in no mood for words, and 
Annette crossed herself with an ostentatious sigh and shrug 
as they entered the edifice together. 

The Church was very full, in fact to obtain a seat was an im- 
possibility, though a few people were continually passing in and 
out. Another part of the service was about to commence, and a 
movement, or rather a rush forward, took place among all who 
had not seats. Anah and her maid thus found themselves in- 
voluntarily carried half-way up a side aisle, and again arrested in 
front of a pulpit, in which a venerable-looking priest had just 
taken his place. 

It was the first time Anah had ever entered a place of worship . 
other than the little country Church of Lyddon, and she looked 
about her curiously, taking note of all she saw. 

Her cyes were first attracted by the blaze of candles on the 
altar, which served to render the rest of the Church only more 
dim and mystic in appearance, and the fumes of the incense and 
the scent of the flowers stole on her senses, and soon began to 
influence her mind. 

The priest commenced his sermon or address, using a great 
deal of gesticulation, and though at first the words had no mean- 
ing to Anah's ears—unused to the echoes of the place, and with 
her small knowledge of the language—still by degress her at- 
tention became so rivetted by the earnestness of the preacher 
that the sounds detached themselves into sentences, the sentences 
to words which quickly became intelligible to her. 

The tones of the preacher were alternately emphatic, authori- 
tative, and pathetically persuasive, and at the end of every 
phrase and paraphrase occurred the word “Jésu,” varied by “aux — 
pieds de Jésu,” “ par l'amour de Jésu;” and the sermon ended, — 
the priest pointed upward, his face luminous as though in- 
spired, while he declaimed with fanatic ardour: “ct—enfin au 
cicl—avec Jésu!” and many people near Anah were moved to 
tears, 
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I give only the words of the address which struck the girl's 
ear; her vivid imagination filled in each hiatus, and when the 
conclusion came, she probably understood the tenor of the whole 
as well as any listener present, 

Her eyes then began to wander over the sea of faces that filled 
the church. It was one of the largest assemblies that ever met 
there, and of the class by which St. Roch is most frequented. 

Few of the higher grades were represented—the poor and the 
halt and the blind by far out-enumbering the other portion of the 
congregation—but the devout demeanour of all made a deep im- 
pression on the girl’s mind, and her eyes, in roving about, had 
just begun to notice more particularly those persons in closest 
proximity to herself, when a volume of sound burst from the 
organ, and almost seemed to take away her breath, 

The vast multitude rose simultaneously, and a thousand voices 
pealed forth, in perfect harmony, the “Mariner’s Hymn.” The 
exquisite melody rolled: through the mighty edifice, and died 
away up in the sculptured roof as though in a cloud of glory, 
with sweet echoings and eddyings, only to collect itself again 
and sweep through space once more, 

As she listened—spell-bound, breathless—the soul of the girl 
seemed to mount on the wave of sound, to be wafted hither and 
thither as it rose and.fell. She felt that a part of her, of which 
she had not before been conscious, had left its “earthly taber- 
nacle” to be pillowed on the wave of song. It was altogether 
more than her highly-wrought senses could endure. With one 
wild yearning look around, as though imploring human aid, her 
eyes encountered those of a stranger at her side, she looked into 
their depths in dumb appeal, 

What she read there I know not how to put it into words, but 
her soul, before completely surrendering itself to the ecstacy of 
the moment, had cried to another soul, and had been answered ; 
and bowing her head low in her hands, she sunk upon her knees. 

It was not till the last echoes of the hymn had died away, that 
she arose, and meeting again the magnetic gaze of the stranger, 
by his side she passed out into the darkness of the night, Then 
the crowd separated them, but not before thoughts unutterable 
had passed from each to each, and Anah, turning homeward 
without once looking for Annette, arrived there like one 
wandering in a dream. 

She groped her way upstairs to find the sitting room dark, 
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a 
ae : deserted. She did not ring for lights but sat down by the open 
Be 4 casement, and saw the stars, and watched the moon arise. 
t She sat there marvelling at the strange ecstacy that had been 
so suddenly aroused, and a wondering look Came into her eyes 
' as though she beheld some great mystery half revealed. 
¢ - * * . . . * 
Late that night Anah took off her. diamond ring, and locked 
; it away in the casket lined with satin, wherein lay also a sprig of 
| faded heather. So young—yet had she not already lived two 
lives ? 
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(To be continued). 








“I am putting away the Past,” is what she said, “the Past— 
which is to me now as a flower that has faded, and a ring that 
has played its part. Henceforth I have done with the visible 
world, and the life of which these have been the symbols. I will 
regard no outward things.—There is an inner life—a mystery— 
of which the dawn has come—will its glory ever be revealed ? 
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CROSSING THE FERRY. 





By JOSEPH HATTON. 


I, 


IF you are not what is called a “good sailor,” cross the Atlantic 
in the quickest ship. At the moment her name is the Arisona; 
she is the pet steamer of the Guion line. How soon she will 
be eclipsed by some newer steamer is only a matter of time. 
Her owners are building a splendid companion for her in the 
Alaska, We live in an age of such rapid progress that every 
advancing step in machinery is only a question of days and 
months. The onward movement is sure to be made sooner or 
later. How we slipped our anchor with tender good-byes in 
our ears; how the morning broke brightly; how the fiowers 
in our state-room were fresh and glowing; how the Arisona 
steamed away through a calm sea day and night; how the 
second morning dawned as hopefully and as fair as the first ; 
how it was all like a sweet dream: this I remember as parallel 
with the idea of the pleasant opening of a man’s life. That was 
how we started from New York bound for Liverpool, on the 16th 
of November. On the third day came indications of storm, and 
before night the storm itself. Henceforward, day after day, night 
after night, we found we had a companion on the deep, a compan- 
ion going northward by our side. It was a hurricane. In the day 
we could see it. In the night we could fecl it. Capt. Murray 
Rave it as wide a berth as possible. But it would not accept 
“the cold shoulder.” It would travel with us. Now and then 
it would take our arm, as it were, and its grip was the grip 
of a treacherous enemy, We staggered under it, Brace our- 
selves as we might, the hurricane had a forty-fold strength | 
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compared with ours. Idealizing and personifying the travelling 
storm, we might have seen in it that roaring monster seeking 
whom it might devour, identical with “the very devil himself.” 
Happily, we generally had the wind behind or across our 
quarter. That, coupled with the strength of our ship, and the 
experience of our Captain, was our safety; for now and then 
it blew from every quarter, blew great guns. At one time, 
our mainsail would go, her blocks and ropes coming thunder- 
ing upon deck. At another time, our trysail would be seen 
in ribbons, the wind screaming among the ragged tatters. 
Then the sea would break over us with a roar, like the burst- 
ing of ten thousand reservoirs. The ocean was white with 
foam. It had now and then the appearance of being covered 
with delicate white lace. It made mountains of itself, line 
upon line, hill upon hill, snow-clad and torrent-beaten! It was 
as if the sea had broken itself up into a vast company of 
liquid mountains, all engaged in a conspiracy to overcome and 
engulf the ship. It was a picture of courage and manliness 
to see the crew at work fighting the waves, to see the brave 
first officer heading them in every difficult operation, now in — 
the rigging, now on the yards, now aloft, now below, the 
Captain, cool and collected, directing every operation. More 
than once the storm assumed such alarming proportions that 
: the faces of old travellers were blanched. All day on Sun- 
ae day they sang hymns in the smoking-room, except when 

i they prayed at the service held by Bishop Niles in the saloon. 
Not that there was any morbid fear or alarm among the pas- 
sengers ; only a manly recognition of the tremendous power of 
the gales through which we were steaming. We did not get 
clear of the hurricane until we passed the misty outlines of 
the Irish coast, and steamed into the Channel. Even within 
sight of Ireland, we received such a rough welcome that we _ 
did not venture to call at Queenstown, but went straight ahead 
to our dock at Birkenhead, having, “in spite of wind and 
weather,” made the fastest trip on record “from point to point” 
—that is, from the dock at New York to the dock at Liver- 


pool. 
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II, 


The winter of 1880-1 will long be remembered in the history of 
storms and shipwrecks. The “White Star” boats, & 
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“Cunarders,” the “ National,” the “Allan,” the “ Anchor,” the 
“Inman,” all the lines of steamers had their individual and’ col- 
lective troubles. Several steamers had to “lay to” for long 
weary hours. The Germanic had a terrible time; the Batavia 
was looked upon as lost, and finally, after many anxious days, 
was towed into port by an Anchor steamer. The record of the 
time is full of instances of gallant life-boat services all round the 
English coast ; and the fact that no Atlantic steamer was lost is 
a tribute to the build and seamanship of the boats that almost 
warrants the title of “the ocean ferry” applied to the passage 
from Queenstown to Sandy Hook. If a person could have seen 
from an elevation a concentrated picture of the Atlantic when 
the Arisona fought the hurricane, he would have seen ships in 
sore distress all around her. He would have seen the wreck of 
one stout vessel, with the crew clinging to the masts, and in the 
height of the storm a rescue party starting to their assistance 
from an ocean steamer. The “liner” herself had been for hours 
almost at the mercy of the sea ; but her captain would not leave 
the shipwrecked men to perish, nor would his crew, even at the 
risk of their own lives. That person, elevated as before sug- 
gested, would have seen a famous ocean steamer rudderless 
lying in the trough of the sea. He would have seen more than 
one or two ships founder, with all hands, off the banks of New- 
foundland. He would have seen the ocean in such agitation, 
with the wind screaming among its liquid mountains, that he 
might be forgiven for thinking that the mightiest ship ever built 
by the art of man must go under. But the confidence of 
travellers is great, and the wonderful power of a well-found 
ocean steamer is worthy of their trust. If the imaginary being, 
with the privilege of that concentrated view we have suggested, 
could have looked: close into the Arizona he would have seen, in 
the height of the storm, parties of ladies and gentlemen dining 
in a well furnished saloon, or old sea-companions smoking over 
games of whist in the “social hall” on deck. There were men 
on board who had crossed the Atlantic as often as forty times, 
and who in spite of experiences of winter gales regard the 
ocean ferry from Liverpool to New York as safer than a long 
railway journey. On fine days (and if you select the summer 
time for your voyage, you may count on fair weather all the 
way) life on board a steamer like the Arizona is full of a blissful 
rest. The giant steamer is a naval hotel, a marine mansion. 
The newest vessels, as a rule, combine all that is good and safe 
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and useful and luxurious within the experience of the builders 
of those that have gone before. The appointments include 
everything that luxury and comfort can desire. Well ventilated 
berths, ladies’ retiring and public rooms, a smoking room on 
deck, promenades with awning, a saloon eclipsing in magnificence 
the dining room of a first-class hotel, lighted from the deck by 
a glass dome, under which exotic plants are blooming; nothing 
is wanting to make life a daily delight. It is a pleasure to walk 
over the ship and take note of her varied novelties and won- 
ders of modern construction. She is simply a small city on the 
ocean, with streets of shops and stores. There are the butcher, 
the baker, the barber, the druggist, the bath house. Nothing 
you can desire ashore but what you can find afloat, except your 
morning letters and daily paper, the absence of which constitute 
the main feature of your perfect rest. The wonder of the great 
ship is her engine power, which in sunshine and in storm, day 
and night, beats time with the regularity of the ship’s clock, 
ensuring a speed of travel that hitherto has not been eclipsed. 
To-day she leads the van of the mighty fleets that bridge the 
Atlantic, a model for other builders, the forerunner of another 
great advance in the speed with which “ the multitudinous seas” 
are navigated. 

To a thoughtful mind there is no monotony in a sea voyage. 
The ocean offers a never-ending subject of reflection. Students 
of colour find in it continual changes. Those who only look at 
it superficially see that it is blue or green. Mr. S. G. W. Benja- 
min, who has written delightfully about it, finds the sea a vast 
kaleidoscope representing in many combinations all the colours 
of the rainbow. To him the Homeric passage, “ the innumerable 
smiles of the many-voiced sea,” is the finest definition of the ocean 
in the whole range of literature. Then there are sunsets and 
sunrises, moonlights and mists, a thousand grand and weird 
effects of light and shade, which are a perpetual happiness to 
artists. The naturalist,and the man of science, and the practical — 
person, who is ready to weigh everything and put it into figures; 
for these men there are the strange insects that cover the waves _ 
with gold and silver hues ; the fishes, that “come up to look at 2 
you” on calm days ; the birds that follow in your wake ; the fact 
that the sea is 146,000,000 square miles in superficial extent, and 
its contents 778,000,000 cubic miles, and the calculation that 
the ocean contains a very appreciable quantity of silver, 

cient to leave a deposit in the metal sheathing of sunken 
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the amount being estimated at 2,000,000 tons. Then the sea 
itself as a fact, what a world of speculation lies there! Where 
does all the constant supply of water come from? What is under 
the ever restless waves? Hills and dales, trees of weed, fresh 
water rivers, mountains of coral, “grottos of amber ;” and what 
treasures of gold and silver and precious gems that have gone 
down in the naval battles of the great powers, and in the storms 
of the greatest power of all ! 

Then the phenomena of the sea, the mirage, the magnificent 
electrical exhibitions, the fireworks of a storm of lightning, the 
splendid roll of the thunders! Apart from its strange realities, 
the imagination and superstition of those who dwell upon it, 
have made it a world of mysteries and ghosts, of curious fables 
and romance ; and if you are so inclined, there is not a captain 
nor a crew that “sails the watery main,” from whom you may 
not extract strange histories of personal experiences, Taking a 
practical turn, as you reflect on the traffic of the seas, you may 
find food for reflection upon the present position and possible 
future of the great water-carrier of the world. Turn back to 
the history of Holland, and try and think what may be the 
future of English shipping if America subsidises her mercantile 
marine and taxes British bottoms. I hope I have a sufficient 
faith, whatever happens, in the present power and ultimate 
destiny of England ; but it is just as well not to be over con- 


fident in our strength, just as well to study the precedents of 
history, 


ITI. 


When the wind had blown itself out, and the storm was only 
a memory, the smoke-room, the saloon, the deck became lively. 
A committee was formed for the purpose of presenting an address 
to the captain and owners of the steamer, touching the excellence 
of both, and recording the gratitude of the passengers for being 
safely piloted through the storm, and well cared for in regard to 
“creature comforts.” On the day of our last dinner on board, 
Mr. Meaney (“a rebel according to English law, and an Irish- 
man by the grace of God,” as he described himself in a neat 
oration), who had drawn up the declaration of the committee, 
read it amidst much applause : I proposed its adoption, the Rev, 
Bishop Niles, of the Episcopal Church of the United States, 
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seconded it: the passengers accepted it with a cheer, and the 
Captain received it in his cabin with becoming modesty. Then 
we lapsed into international compliments. The English proposed 
the toast of “The Americans ;” they drank to the English ; we 
sang “ The Star Spangled Banner” and “ Rule Britania,” and at 
last glided into the mists and fogs of Liverpool, en route (the 
majority of us) for the mists and fogs of London. 

Despite the vastness of London, a wilderness of brick, popu- 
lated by over 4,000,000 of people, it looked dark, dingy, and 
small, on arrival, compared with New York. The streets are better 
paved, yet they look muddier,than those of New York. The houses 
appeared to be smaller, the thoroughfares narrower, the stores 
meancr. There is no street in London more picturesque than 
Broadway. There is no restaurant as bright (or as dear, thank 
goodness!) as Delmonico’s. One misses the oyster saloons, the 
clean, luxurious-looking drug stores, the drowsy tinkling of the 
street car-bells, the lucid atmosphere, the bright blue sky. The 
London poor are poorer than the New York poor; the street 
arabs are more ragged and more numerous ; the drunkards are 
drunker, and the crowds crueller, than those of New York. We 
are a great, grand city, with a splendid history ; but Manhattan 
has many delightful features which London does not, and never 
can, possess; while London of course has social delights and 
artistic attractions unknown and undreamed of in New York. 
The atmospheric conditions of our metropolis are beginning 
to occupy the serious attention of scientists and governing 
bodies. If New York burned soft, smoky coal, such’ as is in 
general use here, the blue sky would often be clouded. On calm 
days, when the currents of air above were comparatively quiet, 
you would have a curtain of smoke between you and the sun, and 
a shroud of “ blacks” on your windows. The natural atmosphere 
of New York being clearer than ours, the nuisance could never 
become very serious, as it is in London, but it would be a trouble 
nevertheless, With us it is often a positive plague ; it is equal to 
that of the darkness which afflicted Egypt when Pharoah would 
not let the Children of Isracl go. The smoke combines with our 
fogs (the exhalations, often, of low lands on the Thames) and the 
result is horrible. During the week of my return to London a 
conference upon the subject was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
between special committees of the National Health and Kyrie 
Societies. They propose to take action for mitigating “ the evils 
resulting from the excessive production of smoke in and about 
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the metropolis.” In the grate of the room a fire of anthracite 
coal was burning, “to show that, with the aid of a ‘ blower,’ this 
not easily ignited fuel may be utilised in ordinary English grates.” 
The fogs of London become year by year more serious, and as 
the smoke of the metropolis is the chief cause of their density, 
this must necessarily be the case, since the growth of the popu- 
lation is as great in proportion as that of the new cities of the 
New World. There seems to be no limit to the spreading of 
London. It is going out day by day, further afield, swallowing 
up towns and villages in its march, covering green meadows with 
new buildings, and only pausing now and then to bridge water- 
courses, and make new railways and new high-roads. The Lon- 
don fog is not only a grave trouble in the metropolis, but now 
and then it has a habit of travelling into the country, It has 
been known to push its way before a gentle breeze as far as 
twenty-five miles, a moving mass of smoke and dirt, the flavour 
of which cannot be mistaken, 


IV. 


But by and bye Spring comes to London; and America has 
no Spring. A country of extremes, she has no twilight, and, 
compared with the gradually developing beauties of our budding 
time, no Spring. Her sun rises with a bound, and goes down 
with a plunge. Her winter comes with a sudden icy blast, 
Summer follows winter with almost equal suddenness. I call up 
in comparison the English Spring, and set it off against the 
radiant beauty of an American Autumn. 

Away from towns and cities, Spring makes her first joyous 
appearance in the fields. The grass puts forth young shoots, 
Trees glow with promised buds. There is a fresh, earthy smell 
from fallow ridges, Green spikes of young wheat make long 
faint streaks in the brown uplands. Light, flitting shadows 
come and go athwart the meadows. The lark is heard overhead, 
as if carrying a grateful message from earth to heaven, The 
brooks run merrily along their pebbly channels. All the land is 
stirred with new life. There is promise of summer flowers in 
every balmy breeze. Spring comes in the country with sweet 
breath and hopeful whisperings. She indorses with her radiant 
wand the Bible promise « a roomerectian 
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V. 


The countryman wonders what the Londoner knows of spring, 
Hemmed in by bricks and mortar, what can he care for Nature's 
awakening after her winter sleep? He knows nothing of the 
return of the fieldfare and the woodcock to their winter quarters; 
he does not see the rooks begin to build their new nests; he 
does not hear the ringdoves cooing in the woods; he does not 
see the young lambs in the meadows ; he does not hear the hum 
of the bee nor the thrush’s earliest song. No rural lane with 
cottage gardens, brightened by snow-drops and crocuses, tempt 
him to a ramble and a chat with peasant gardeners. The 
tinkling gear of the farmer’s team brings no music to the citizen 
toiling within the sound of Bow bells; but, for all that, spring 
comes to London with a lilt as catching in the way of seasonable 
excitement as that which sets the country agog with new life 
and healthy animation. Spring is heralded in London by the 
Cambridge colours. They decorate the windows of milliner and 
tailor. They bloom at the florist’s, springing with glorious per- 
fumes from bulbs that have lain dormant during the winter 
winds. Covent Garden displays by the side of floral trophies of 
the green-house primroses and violets fresh from the fields, The 
wall-flower fills grassy courts and alleys with sweet smells. The 
parks are full of life. There is a perpetual flutter among the 
water-fowl in Regent’s Park and on the Serpentine. Then, how 
vigorously the tradesman heralds the vernal season! “ Spring 
Goods” come in with the first sunbeam of March. The London 
sparrow no sooner finds a handful of dust to roll in than “ Easter 
Excursions” are announced by the railway companies. Spring 
in the great stony world of London is as full of pleasant promise 
as spring in the forest: less beautiful, tainted like the snow ina 
city street, but nevertheless bright with new life, with new hopes. 
Spring in town means the opening of the season. It means that 
“the gay time of the year” has come round again for those who 
are rich; it means flirting and intriguing ; it means courting and 
marrying ; it means tuft-hunting on a large scale; it means 
picture exhibitions, concerts, balls, routs, a crowd in the Row. 
It means pleasanter Sundays than they have had for months in 
the work-a-day world ; excursions down the Thames, and visits 
to Kew and Hampton Court. For shopkeepers it means in- 
creased trade ; for beggars and crossing-sweepers it means addi- 
tional coppers and warmer nights ; and for everybody it means 
glimpses of blue sky where dun clouds have lowered upon our 
houses of dirty brick and smoke-be-grimed stone. 
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VI. 
Glorious in the country, spring is hardly less pleasant, I say, 
in London. The first tokens of the return of nature’s hopeful 
season are to be seen in the streets. They almost make one’s 
heart ache with memories of past days and hopes of that which 
istocome. The earliest, signs of spring are the flower-baskets 
of the women who sell “ button-holes” in the city and at the 
West End. -It says something for the reign of more tender 
sentiments than we give them credit for in the neighbourhood of 
Threadneedle Street, that the women who sell flowers near the 
Bank of England find hundreds of customers every day among 
city merchants and city clerks. You have seen violets in Covent 
Garden nearly all the year. They have not stirred your memory 
much, for you know that they are “forced” or that they are the 
production of some sunny land beyond the sea, But the first 
basket of violets and primoses at Piccadilly Circus or in the city 
is full of gladness. How refreshing the familiar flowers look on 
their beds of green moss! Your mind wanders back straight to 
shaded nooks and corners of the old boyish days. Look at that 
faded beau—the gentleman with the tasselled cane. I wonder if 
he was once a boy in our Western Counties. He has evidently 
had a pleasant promenade on the sunny side of Piccadilly, and is 
bending his footsteps to Leicester Square, where he will lunch 
presently, and perhaps think of the primroses he gathered forty 
years ago in the green meadows of his school-days. He smiles 
kindly upon the flower-girl, accepts her aid to pin the bouquet in 
his coat, and makes way for a new purchaser. The finnikin old 
gentleman with the eye-glass is cast in a mould of less sensi- 
bility. His intentions are adornment. He has visions of past 
seasons, when he was a “ lady-killer” in Rotten Row. With a 
fresh flower in his coat he will imagine himself young again. 
Poor old gentleman! let him do so, I remember one night a 
few years ago parting with a friend who had just left the com- 
pany of some dear old fellows, one of whom had suggested, in as 
blithe a chirrup as he could command, “ Now, boys, let us fancy 
we are all young again.” It was Thackeray who made that 
daring proposition, and he tried to play the juvenile part; but 
the past would grow up and fling a shadow over proposer, 
seconder, and supporters, and they found youth a difficult ré/ 
for grey beards. 
Disraeli, in likening hansoms to gondolas, turned the London 
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streets into rivers, If the idea is far-fetched, it nevertheless 
tempts one to see the river’s banks through the nosegays of the 
modern flower-girl. These mossy baskets plant the wilderness 
of brick and stone with primroses, violets, and daffodils, and 


one may easily imagine the sound of the river in the distant 
hum of the streets : 


** Spake full well, in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the casteled Rhine, 
When he called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars that in earth’s firmament do shine.” 

I often wonder when the night comes on, and Satan lights his 
garish lamps near that same Piccadilly, whether the flower-girl 
and her basket ever excite tender, gentle thoughts in the sultry 
haunts of sin and shame. For at night the baskets bloom 
afresh, and often with rarer flowers than violets and primroses— 
exotics that have never felt the pure breath of heaven on their 
fragile leaves. The victim lavishes on Circe these rare, heat- 
forced blossoms, the outcome of artificial nourishment, weakly 
plants, that will be dead and withered on the morrow, leaving 
not even the memory of their unhealthy beauty in a halo of 
perfume—true emblems of the poisonous light that glows in the 
syren’s bowers, symbolising also her hollow and artificial passion. 

Oh those poor draggled human flowers that blossom in the 
gas-light all the year round! From midnight until near upon 
dawn the flower-girl’s basket is in request at that famous West 
End Circus. The pavement is alive with the rustle of silks and 
satins. Folly holds her court at every corner. The streets are 
full of cabs and broughams. Policemen are stationed here and 
there to regulate the traffic. All the wine shops are closed. 
Everybody appears to be in the streets. No city in the world 
can show a more deplorable picture of magnificent vice, in spite 
of the notorious prudery of this modern Babylon. And in the 
day time, butter would hardly melt in the mouth of Piccadilly 
Circus, it is so respectable ; while on Sundays the pealing organ 
takes up the Devil's music of the Circean halls next door to the 
church. 














RAASAY. 


A Ghost Story. 
By SIR ALFRED POWER, K.C.B. 





“ HOOT toot, noo, Willie Robertson, 
Ye maunna gang the day ; 
An’ what's a’ this ye’re telling me 
O’ ganging to Raasay ? 


“Our Toun-meeting’s a’ Friday neist, 
And gif ye rin away, 
A’ Portree will cry ‘shame o’ ye,’ 
Sae gang nae to Raasay.” 


“ For a’ the walth of Portree toun 
I downa, Jamie, stay ; 
I’ve that to do whilk maun be dune 
To morrow in Raasay. 


“ But gie’s your han’, noo, Jamie Brown, 
An’ Ise gie ye my fay ; 
Yond e’en before the Toun’s meeting 
Ye'll see me frae Raasay.” 


Willie’s kiss’d his bairns and wife, 
Put on his tartan grey ; 
“ I’se no be back till Thursday e’en, 
I’m ower to Raasay,” 


O’ Thursday Brown's to Robertson’s, 
But meets him near the Quay : 

“ Now walcome, Willie, walcome back— 

Ye're walcome frae Raasay!” 































Raasay. 


Willie winna tak’ his han’, 
But bides a wee to say ; 
“I've done a bonny bit o’ wark 
By ganging to Raasay. 


“ The siller’s paid, the land’s made ower 
To me and mine for aye: 
I left the deed wi’ Jock M'Cleod, 
The Boatman in Raasay.” 


“ Aweel! ye'll no forget the morn, 
We're like to win the day ; 
I ken some cocks that winna craw, 
Now ye’re come frae Raasay.” 


O’ Friday morn the Toun is met— 
“Whar’s Robertson ?” ask they ; 
“Och! Robertson wull no be here, 
He’s biding in Raasay.” 


“Ye're wrang! ye’re wrang!” cries Jamie Brown, 
I saw him yesterday ; 
He spak’ wi’ me and I wi’ him, 
He's cum back frae Raasay. . 


“ Rin doun, my lad, to Robertson’s, 
And bid him na delay ; 
The Toun hae met. He might as weel 
Be biding in Raasay.” 


The laddie’s brought a message back ; 
“ The gudewife bids me say 
Ye maunna wait for Robertson, 
He's ower in Raasay.” 


Syne Jamie Brown goes down himsel’— 
“Whar’'s Robertson the day ? 
There's folks ha’e seen him in the Toun 
Since he went to Raasay.” 


The wife she laughs, the bairns they laugh, 
And a’ thegither say,— 
“Why hoo can he be in Portree 
Wha’s ower in Raasay ?” 





Raasay. 


Now Jamie's gane to speer at a’ 
The folks aboon the Quay ; 
“Na! na!” they cried, “ he’s no come back, 
There's nae boat frae Raasay !” 


“If ever I saw Robertson 
I saw him yesterday ; 

He spak to me and tauld me a’ 
His dealings in Raasay.” 


“He tauld me o’ some land he bought, 
The price he had to pay ; 

Syne hoo he left the deed wi’ Jock 
The boatman in Raasay.” 


Then up an’ spak’ an auld fishwife, 
“Hech ! Sirs, let us pray ; 
’Twas na his Wraith! my ain gude man 
Gaed wi’ him to Raasay !” 


Oh! lang and lang did Jamie stan’ 
That e’en on Portree Quay ; 

The boat nae mair was seen that sail’d 
Wi’ Willie frae Raasay ! 


Wife and bairns were greeting sair, 
When Jamie cam’ one day— 

“That deed’s been got wi’ Fock M'Cleod 

The boatman in Raasay.” 



























































VICTOR HUGO. 


VicToR HUGO is one of the most prominent figures of his age. 
There is in Europe no personality more commanding, in litera- 
ture no stature more Titanesque, than his; he may be cither 
detested or deified, but to ignore him is impossible. To sympa- 
thise perfectly with him is peculiarly difficult to English minds, 
for he violates our standard of taste and of seemliness in many 
points ; we have in our national character an clement of reti- 
cence, a shrinking from exaggeration and over-vehemence, a 
hatred of theatrical pose, of egotism, of vanity—in a word, a sclf- 
control which is utterly wanting to M. Hugo. Yet in his mag- 
nificent creative faculty, his inexhaustible power and pathos, he 
stands absolutely without a rival. He it is who in his ardent 
youth broke the lance against that whole cumbrous panoply of 
classical tradition which had crushed nature and vitality in French 
literature, made a new epoch in the drama with “ Hernani” and 
“Le Roi s’Amuse,” a new epoch in poctry by the strong-voiced, 
satisfying harmonies of “ Les Voix Intérieures” and “ Les Con- 
templations,” and prefaced the mighty, though not faultless, 
prose epic of the nineteenth century, “ Les Misérables,” with the 
marvellous “four de force” of “Notre Dame de Paris,” where a 
living passion—intense, vivid, and actual—breathes through. the 
archaic forms of the fifteenth century. His genius, indeed, might 
be not inaptly typified in the great cathedral which so powerfully 
dominated his young imagination ; he describes the facade of 
Notre Dame as “a symphony in stone, a colossal work, showing 
at once unity and complexity ; a product of all the forces of an — 
cra, on whose every stone is seen the fancy of the workman dis- 
ciplined by the genius of the artist ; a sort of human creation, 
powerful and fruitful, in the double character of the divine 
creation ; having variety and eternity.” As poet and artist, 
Victo Hugo is of the race of Shakespere and Michael Angelo; 
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his monumental grandeur of conception, his wide range of sym- 
pathy, his impassioned and exquisite tenderness of feeling, exalt 
him among the fixed stars of humanity, nor can defects of taste, 
strained and stilted passages, metaphors inflated and offensive, 
be held as any bar to such a judgment. The greatest sons of 
art have often wanted the faculties of self-examination and of 
abnegation that lesser men have possessed ; the minute, flawless 
perfection of an ivory carving will not be found— 
Where the gigantic shapes of night and day, 
Turned into stone, rest everlastingly. 

But Victor Hugo has challenged the consideration of his contem- 
poraries, not only as the artist, who works in the realm of pure 
imagination, but as thinker and teacher. He has sought the 
arena of politics, and thrown into the struggle the whole force of 
his fiery nature and of his burning eloquence. Here, indeed, he 
is no longer great. He has no veracity of insight, but sees every- 
thing through a mist of prejudice and of intolerable vanity. With 
many noble aspirations, and some discernment of social right and 
wrong, he is swayed by a political creed of the most unsound 
and impracticable character. If any first principle be false, the 
more logically the conclusions are deduced from it, the deeper 
will be the plunge into error. We cannot, therefore, wonder at 
the gross fallacies and childish follies that disfigure M. Hugo's 
writings and his oratory whenever he touches the subject of 
politics ; but what is most of all regrettable is that he forgets his 
own dignity so completely, and too often exchanges the clear 
lyric note of the poet for the naive barbarity of invective that 
belongs to the streets. Political passion seizes him like a de- 
moniacal possession. When a prey to it, he becomes “a maniac- 
scattering dust,” and at times “a fury slinging flame ;” and be- 
cause he stands ‘so conspicuously in the front, we must be the 
more careful to winnow the chaff from the grain, and not to allow 
eccentricity of genius as any apology for defective philosophy 
and tenets dangerous to the welfare of society. 

Victor Hugo was born in 1802, and in his parentage we find a 
twofold influence which has affected his character; from his 
father, who was a General of the Republic, and an ardent admirer 
of Napoleon, he drew his Democracy and his hero-worship— 
from his mother, the daughter of a shipbuilder at Nantes, the 
Royalist fervour of his early opinions, the devotion to throne 
and legitimacy which produced “ Louis XVII.” and “ Le Sacre 
de Charles X.” His first years were years of wandering, as the 
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exigencies of the service demanded. General Hugo and his 
family removed from Besancon to Marscilles, from Marseilles to 
Paris, and thence into Italy, where the young imagination of the 
little Victor was nourished in the very land of poetry and of 
beauty. His earliest recollections were of the “ silver sparkle” 
of the Adriatic, the Bridge of St. Angelo, with its imposing 
statues, and Naples, glistening in the sunshine, fringed with azure 
sea. General Hugo was appointed Governor of Arellino, but 
before long was summoned to Spain by King Joseph, and the 
children were sent with their mother to Paris for education. They 
were lodged in the ancient convent of the Feuillantines, whose 
chesnut alleys and tangled vines were the delight of the three 
boys. Victor showed a great aptitude for study. At nine years 
old he taught himself Spanish in a few weeks, with the help only 
of grammar and dictionary, and spoke it passably, only hesitat- 
ing as to the pronunciation. The family of General Hugo joined 
him at Madrid in 1811, and already the feeling for architecture 
which afterwards so strongly distinguished the man was taking 
root in the mind of the boy ;a deep impression was made upon 
him by the towers of Angouleme, which he drew long after from 
that carly memory of travel. General Hugo was sumptuously 
installed at Madrid ; the Masscrano Palace, with its stately ante- 
chambers and marble stairs, its saloons hung with blue and silver, 
its Venice lustres, its ancestral portraits, its profusion of gilding 
and richness of colour, its galleries adorned with chef d’auvres of 
Raphael and Giulio Romano, was luxurious lodging for a soldier, 
Victor was often to be found in a corner of the great gallery, 
silently regarding the pictured grandees of Spain; the proud 
attitudes, the sumptuous costumes, the gloom and splendour of 
the surroundings, all vivified the imagination of the future author 
of “ Hernani.” The boy was placed with his brother at the Col- 
lege of Nobles ; the Spanish solemnity, the rigid monastic severity 
of this institution, where the French children were naturally 
looked upon as intruders, chafed their expansive natures ; and it 
was with joy they prepared to follow their mother back to Paris. 
The affairs of Napoleon were going ill in Spain; General Hugo 
judged it prudent to place his family in safety. The restoration 
of the Bourbons found them once more at Les Feuillantines, 
where they were joined by the General, now deprived of his com- 
mand, and occupying himself with the future of his children, 
During these schooldays at Paris it was that Victor Hugo 
essayed his first verses. A chivalrous and dreamy character 
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stamps them; the child repeated in his lines the beliefs of the 
mother; her passionate love for royalty and hatred of the revolu- 
tion breathe in these early and faltering stanzas. The Academy 
would have crowned his poem on “ The Happiness afforded by 
Study,” had they not considered it impossibe such verses could 
have been written by a lad of fifteen. His earliest prose work, 
“ Bug Jargal,” also dates from this age, and was written in a {rrt- 
night, as the fulfilment of a wager among some young stud. ¢s 
of the Collége Louis-le-Grand. 

Two years later Victor Hugo gained the golden lilies of the 
Academy of Toulouse by his ode on Henri IV. And with the 
life of the intellect dawned and grew the life of the affections. 
Already the young poet was attracted by the daughter of his 
father’s oldest friend ; the long quiet evenings by the fireside of 
the invalid M. Troncher charmed him more than the animated 
talk of the café; it was enough that he could watch Mademoiselle 
Adéle at his ease. But the betrothal of these two children would 
have been a folly ; they were both poor, and the parents agreed 
to separate them. Victor suffered, but did not renounce, Youth 
was a fault that would mend itself ; for the other obstacle, poverty, 
it depended on his own toil to conquer that. He had by this time 
resolved upon his career. He was not afflicted with what Car- 
lyle called the worst unbelief—unbelief in oneself; he had the 
courage to refuse an allowance offered by his father on condition 
that he would adopt a profession more regular than literature, 
and he found himself reduced to his own resources, eight hun- 
(red francs, brought in by his publications of various kinds. With 
this modest capital he entered upon the unknown. For two 
years he led a feverish existence, filled with dreams, hopes 
activity. Romances, poems, newspaper articles, plays, in every 
direction his unresting genius sought to develop itself, at the 
bidding no less of ambition than of love. He lived upon the 
small sum he started with for one year. Those who desire to 
know his style of housekeeping have only to refer to the budget 
of Marius in “Les Misérables.” The volume of “ Odes et Poésies ” 
came under the notice of Louis XVIII., who bestowed on the 
author a pension of a thousand francs. On the strength of this 
income he married, and amongst the most touching pages of the 
memoirs from which these particulars are drawn is the letter from 
M. Lamennais relating to this event. Between the Papacy and 
modern Democracy stands the figure of a priest who was at once 
Liberal and Catholic—that is to say, a contradiction, an incon- 
26 
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gruity, necessarily a victim and a martyr. This priest bids the 
young man remember while he enters on the joys of this earth, 
that the joys which are of eternity are alone worthy of the soul’s 
most ardent desires; he exhorts him to “seek in religion the 
rule of life, the strength, not only to support its sorrows but its 
happiness.” 

About this time the literary and political opinions of Victor 
Hugo underwent a change. The conventional rules of classi- 
calism could no longer restrain the younger writers of an age 
that was to literature what the Revolution was to politics, 
The old bottles could no longer hold the new wine. Alfred 
de Mussct, De Vigny, above all Hugo himself, were the chiefs 
of the new school. “Cromwell” is produced at the Odéon; 
“Hernani” startles the echoes of the Frangais,.and becomes 
the battle-ground of the conflicting hosts of classicists and 
romanticists. The “Dernier Jour d’un Condamné” marks a 
new point of departure in ideas, the denial of hitherto 
accepted dogmas, the first manifestation of those inverted 
sympathies which side with the malefactor rather than with 
the socicty outraged by his crime. To M. Hugo it seemed 
that the punishment was identical in character with the 
offence; he followed a false star of feeling; he could not 
grasp the truth that misplaced pity is a vice of the reason, 
that human justice has no right to usurp the function of for- 
giveness, which belongs to an order of things she cannot 
penetrate into. The physical punishment does not exclude 
the moral redemption and pardon, but if the guilty goes scot- 
free an immorality is committed. The theory of “non- 
vindictive justice” is a specious falsity, and it is mockery to 
prate of the “sacredness of human life” when we are called 
upon to venerate it in the person of the murderer. As soon 
could we own Divinity in the foul idols of a cannibal’s 
worship. 

In “Notre-Dame de Paris” we have the first of those 
great works by which the name of Victor Hugo became 
illustrious. He has in one of his prefaces declared his three 
romances, “ Notre-Dame,” “Les Misérables,” and “Les Tra- 
vailleurs de la Mer,” to be the expression of his revolt against 





a threefold tyranny which, in his judgment, oppresses maf- 


kind—the tyranny, that is to say, of religion, of society, and 
of nature. These he views in the light of forces od 


against the liberty of man. A truer philosophy would 
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taught him that it is in the obedience to the higher aspirations 
and reference to the higher realities which, taken together, 
make what we call religion, that humanity finds its most 
exalted development; that society raises men above the level 
of the brutes, and gives them an ideal organisation; that if 
nature had not imposed on us the necessity for effort we 
might indeed have reposed in some lotus-eating paradise of 
sense, but there would. have been no room for the grand 
conquest of mind over matter embodied in every plough that 
turns up shining furrows on the field, and every keel that 
cleaves them through the wave. It is impossible here to 
analyse these three great productions; they at once fascinate 
and repel; they rouse our, ardent enthusiasm by some per- 
fectly noble thoughts and splendidly eloquent passages, many 
touches of a pathos so intense as to pierce our hearts even to 
agony, or so penetrating as to dissolve them into tears; they 
abound in the most vivid and brilliant word-painting; they 
often electrify us with their sudden illumination of the darkest 
recesses of human character, or exalt us by their perception 
of its unrevealed heroisms and splendours of self-sacrifice, until 
we are driven to ask, as the poet himself has done :— 
Ce monde, est-ce un Eden tombé dans le Gchenne ? 


Nous avons en nous des téndbres de haine, 
Et des clartés d’amour. 


But too often the spell is broken, the charm that held us 
loosed; the wildest tirades disturb the flow of the composi- 
tion; the most absurd extravagancies disfigure it ; the author 
in long digressions sweeps out his mind of its accumulations 
on every possible subject ; the sublime and the ridiculous are 
met together. These strictures, however, scarcely apply to 
“Notre-Dame de Paris,” perhaps the most artistically com- 
plete of M.. Hugo’s works, Success had not as yet imbued 
him with that exaggerated self-esteem which spurns all the 
restraints of art, and in this great mediaval romance imagina- 
tion and style are chastened and contained, The remoteness 
of the action from the questions now agitating the minds of 
men may account for the “reserve” of a writer who is no 
longer master of himself when political and social theories 
can be dragged into any sort of connection with his subject, 
The passion and power of the book are intense; but they 
are dramatic, not egotistical; they are under the sway of their 
creator, and have not run away with him.. : 
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“ Hernani,” that day-star of romanticism, is undoubtedly a 
spirit-stirring play, instinct with chivalry and poetry. - The 
genius of Victor Hugo is curbed and chastened by the 
exigencies of the dramatic form, and in its turn animates the 
scene with a life and reality hitherto unknown to the French 
theatre. When we read or witness the work to-day, it is 
difficult to understand the fury of opprobrium aroused by it 
on its original production. Shakspere had long ago taught 
us that the poet is not a creature of rules and a slave of 
literary proprieties, that to secure his effect he will use any 
material that his work requires, calling nothing common or 
unclean. And Victor Hugo’s pages show nothing of the 
license of a past age—natural in that past but coarse when 
transplanted—nothing of the impurity and the delight in 
equivocal situations that characterise present theatrical pro- 
ductions in France. His whole offence is against the decorum 
of an artificial code, the so-called “classical” despotism which 
trammelled French verse ; he had “ dislocated the Alexandrine,” 
had introduced into the fastidious clique of words of quality 
and titled phrases the disinherited vocabulary of the lame, the 
halt, and bid them to the banquet. He threw down the 
gauntict in the very first line of his play, when the duenna, 
listening for Hernani’s signal, exclaims— 

Serait-ce déja lui? C'est bien a lescalier 

Deérobe. 
This* violation of accustomed form was an audacious inno- 
vation, and as such received much derision. But the vivacity 
and stir of the first act, its picturesque and striking situatiors, 
the individuality of the characters, at once making itself felt, 
were sources of strength against which Philistinism raged in 
vain. The development of the plot is skilful, and, above all, 
“stagey” in the best sense. Nothing could be more fitted to 
kindle the enthusiasm of an audience than the brilliant and — 
exalted romance of Hernani’s character, his contempt of 
danger, the fascination of mystery and of unmerited misfor- * 
tune surrounding his proud and heroic figure. The time and 
place of the play—Spain, in the early part of the sixteenth 
century—are admirably chosen for dramatic capabilities, a5 
affording types of character so strongly accentuated as tO — 
need little heightening at the hand of the poet, so long 





as he can faithfully render the Castilian grandee in bis: 


superb hauteur, his excessive sensitiveness on the point 
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honour, his fierce jealousy, his passions, relentless and in- 
satiable. The more attractive embodiment of this type is 
Hernani himself, the darker and less sympathetic is found in 
his rival, the old duke, Ruy Gomez. The third principal 
character, that of the King, is admirably worked as a study; 
in the early scenes the young, adventurous, pleasure-loving 
monarch knows no aim but the following of his own caprice ; 
later a great ambition subdues all lighter fancies to itself, 
and we have the vast schemes and visions of a world-ruler, 
the weighty thoughts of a crowned philosopher., M. Hugo 
does not belong to the order of dramatists who will bring on 
their scene the mighty shadow of an historic figure merely as 
a name to conjure with; his Charles V. meditates and moves 
as becomes the Czsar of the Renaissance; the soliloquy 
before the tomb of Charlemagne is perhaps too long for 
effective representation, but it is august as thought and as 
poetry. The Papacy and the Empire—the incarnations in 
human form of truth and strength—well might the desire 
after one of these supreme powers, the suspense of the 
moment when its attainment trembled in the balance, mount 
like strong wine to the brain, and cause a host of thronging 
thoughts to surge there! To be Emperor; to be the key- 
stone of the arch whose every block is a State; to see the 
heads of kings beneath—and under these again the lesser 
degrees, doge, duke, and cardinal ; bishop, margrave, and baron ; 
and beneath these again the people— 
Ah! le peuple! océan! onde sans cesse émue! 


Oa I’on ne jette rien sans que tout se remue ! 
Vague qui broie un tréne et qui berce un tombeau ! 


The proudest spirit might well faint with such a dream ; and 
the glory of Charlemagne filling the past is well-nigh too for- 
midable—too great the temerity of him who would match it 
in the present. But brief analysis will give no idea of this 
fine speech; its introduction where it stands is a master- 
stroke, as it effects a reflective pause in the almost breathless 
action of the drama. The love of Hernani and Dona Sol is 
most 


exquisitely conceived, and expressed in poetry the glow- 
ing and harmonious. Hapless and ill-fated, its few episodes 
of hope and joy are like flowers growing on the brink 
some awful precipiece, they but adorn the that 





of 

leads to 

desolation. The gentle but ardently tender heroine—a Spanish 
Julict—rises to tragic proportions in the last act, where 
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Mademoiselle: Mars, in the part, used to electrify her hearers 
when, turning on the vindictive Duke, she cries— 
I] vaudrait mieux pour vous aller aux tigres méme 
Arracher leurs petits, qu’A moi celui que j'aime. 

Properly to appreciate “ Hernani,” we must bear in mind that 
the poet had to make his own breathing space in a stifling 
atmosphere of conventionality. His work was in itself a reve- 
lation. Surely it was a great achievement to awaken a society 
from the sordid cares of money-getting or the frivolity of mind- 
less pleasures to the nobler life of ideal art. The age imme- 
diately succeeding the great political and social changes we call 
the Revolution had been singularly barren and empty of such 
ideal life. The nation seemed scarely recovered from the torpor 
of a despotism which it had accepted as a refuge from the cruel 
tumults of anarchy. The spirits of men were dull and listless. 
Suddenly a new light broke upon them, and around it the battle 
raged, for the older and more authoritative among critics and 
public believed that only the ways of tradition were safe ways, 
and that all poetry outside of them must bea miserable, hybrid 
growth, unworthy to exist. But a truer instinct won the day, 
and the voice of young France eagerly proclaimed that the play 
was a chef-d’auvre. We English must not, in judging of a 
foreign dramatist, at once dwarf him with the great name of 
Shakespeare, the unapproached. As regards philosophy, variety, 
and breadth and subtlety of delineation, range of language, 
imagery, humour, we must set him alone, for ever probably. 
But we have produced no other dramatic poet so admirable as 
Victor Hugo, and in his own country he is lord and chief, by 
invention, by free form, by grace and beauty of diction, by 
nobility of fecling. A race of play-writers has indeed sprung up 
in more recent days, whose vogue and success has been no less 
than his; but theirs is rather the literature of corruption than of 
ideality ; it is clever, and perhaps only too faithful as a mirror 
of the times it represents; yet even those who can see in the 
work of the great romanticist only high-flown sentiment would 
admit it to be more healthful than the cynicism and depravation 
of the modern stage in Paris. 

From the date of the success of “ Hernani,” 1830—when @ 
publisher bought the play from its author on the first repre- 
sentation for 6,000 francs—Victor Hugo's career was assured 
and it was time, for on that memorable night he had only 
§0 francs in the world. He wrote “ Notre-Dame” by a de 
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termined effort of will, under engagement with M,. Gosselin. 
He “entered upon his romance as if it were a prison,” sadly 
and without heart, at first, but as it grew under his hand, his 
creation took possession of him; he felt no weariness or dis- 
gust, The day it appeared, by a strange coincidence, was 
that of the sacking of the Archevéché, and the author saw 
some of the books he had consulted for his picture of the 
city’s ancient life thrown into the water by the pepulace. We 
must pass rapidly over the successive appearances of “ Ruy 
Blas,” “Le Roi s’Amuse,” “Lucréce Borgia,” for the stage— 
of “Les Orientales,” “Les Feuilles d’Automme,” “Les Chants 
du Crépuscule,” and other volumes of verse, for it is not our 
object to give a “catalogue raisonnée” of Victor Hugo’s works, 
but to arrive at something like an appreciation of his genius 
and of his influence on his contemporaries. He was not 
satisfied with being the first “téérateur of his country; his 
ambition was to take a part in her councils. The ardent 
young Royalist of 1822 was transformed into the vehement . 
Republican of 1851; and he opposed the policy of the Prince 
President, and denounced the coming Empire, with impas- 
sioned eloquence from his place in the National Assembly ; 
he endeavoured to turn the forces of Legitimacy and of Im- 
perialism against each other, and to save France from the 
ascendancy of either. His imagination was attracted still by 
the fleurs-de-lys of Fontenoy, and the eagles of Eylay and 
of Wagram, but he deemed the Republic to be “the sum of 
things”—the climax of civilisation—and its merging into the 
Second Empire was the disappointment of his life. Hence- 
forth a bitterness pervades his every utterance, and poisons 
the very springs of thought. He has given his own version 
of the Coup d’Etat in “The History of a Crime,” recently 
published; but this review of the past will add nothing to 
his fame, it is too obviously one-sided, too charged with gall, 
and is even disfigured by the most repulsive inuendoes, the 
most foul calumnies, against the living and the dead. Victor 
Hugo elected to be the Shimei of Napoleon IIL, and when 
he had exhausted his stock of sharp stones, he condescended 
to fling mud, with the result of’ soiling his own hands, and 
leaving a stain on his reputation not easily to be effaced. 
As matter of history, it is difficult to accept the narrative; 
unless we are prepared to believe that the 
Socialists of 1851 were beings of a type 
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they could not open their mouths without the dropping of 
pearls and diamonds, of sublime sentiments or brilliant epi- 
grams, and that, on the contrary, men like Montalembert 
and the martyred Archbishop Sibour were mere mockeries 
of religion and virtue, that Mérimée was an “insipid writer,” 
that Ste.-Beuve was a “distinguished but inferior man,” we 
must dismiss Victor Hugo’s relation of the events in which 
he took part with the remark made by Louis Napoleon in 
1851, and which rankled so cruelly in the mind of its subject, 
“Ce n'est pas un homme sérieux.” It might have been hoped 
that the tribune of the people, the exile of Jersey, had outlived 
the wild, stormy passions of youth, the mature virulence of “ Les 
Chatiments,” and that after having, through a closely printed 
volume, avenged himself on his enemy by the freest reviling— 
the mildest epithets for the Emperor who gave order and pros- 
perity to France for eighteen years being those of ‘thief, cheat, 
vulture, carrion, monkey, bandit, rotten Casar, and so on—it 
might be thought, we say, that even after so deadly an offence as 
a free pardon extended to the framer of these choice sodriguets, 
the fall and death of Napoleon III. would have abated that 
ancient hatred, or at least drawn over it a decent veil—especially 
when we read the declarations of M. Hugo in “ L’Année Ter- 
rible,” his poems published after the siege of Paris. Here he 
protests that the poet is drawn towards the fallen, that he feels 
himself to be the brother of those who are borne down by fate, 
that he defends when conquered those he had warred against in 
their hour of triumph ; he writes— 
Je n’ai plus d’ennemis quand ils sont malheureux. 

Fair words these; yet their writer cannot refrain from “letting 
the rank tongue blossom into speech” in the “Histoire d'un 
Crime.” This work is a mere lampoon ; published a quarter of 
a century ago, it would have been devoured at every café on the 
Boulevards, but only the fierce passion of the moment could 
render it excusable, or even interesting ; malignity out of date is 
the dullest of reading, unless, as in the case of Pope, the salt of 
wit is there to keep it from corruption. After the Coup d'Eiat 
Victor Hugo was exiled, and he lived in Jersey first, afterwards 
in Guernsey, until the events of 1870 enabled him to return to 
his country—enabled him from his own point of view, that is to 
say, for some years before a free pardon had been offered to him ; 
but he preferred a voluntary banishment to the chagrin of living _ 
under the rule of the “Man of September,” as the Reds delighted 
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to style the Third Napoleon. Victor Hugo says, in one of his 
prefaces, that when he discussed with his son the-occupation of 
their exile, he had declared, “ Moi, je regarderai la mer,” and 
Francois-Victor replied, “ Moi, je traduira Shakspere.” The son 
kept his word, and from the Channel Islands is dated the best 
translation yet made of our untranslatable poet. But the father, 
though he watched the sea, and loved its changing moods and 
its wild grandeur, did not content himself with brooding medita- 
tively among the rocks and dunes of Guernsey ; in 1856 appeared 
“Les Contemplations,” which he would have us regard as the 
memoirs of a soul, and also as the mirror of other souls, for 
destiny is alike for all—alike, whatever its outer shape, in its 
relentless leading of the “spirit host” from the cradle to the 
grave—through hope gradually deepening into gloom—through 
tumult, dream, and struggle—through pleasure, labour, and grief, 
to the shore of the infinite. The volumes range over twenty-five 
years of the writer’s life; and had he written these alone, he 
must have taken rank as the most musical, the most intense, the 
most profound of French poets. After the sonorous rhythm of 
his verse, Lamartine’s graceful accents seem pale and nerveless, 
All beauty of nature, all human joy or grief, finds an echo in 
these strong and splendid harmonies. The “ Féte chez Thérése” 
is a Watteau picture—gay, sparkling, animated, yet with a gaicty 
posed and picturesque rather than boisterous. Scaramouche 
and Columbine sport beneath the flowering lilacs, the peacock 
displays himself on the terrace, the fountain ripples, the blue 
moonlight steals from the horizon. Further on, in “ Lettre,” we 
have a sketch—an aquarelle in words—the ochres and the chalks, 
the plough-furrowed fields, the scant Norman watercourse—the 
confused foreground dashed hastily in, while the dark sharp out- 
line of the rough cart brings out the half-distance—the grey, 
wind-swept elms, the village spire and gables, and, far away, the 
wide sea. From his definiteness Victor Hugo is more readily 
translatable than most French poets; indeed, it was that very 
precision—that fearless use of the word best fitted to make his 
effect—that roused the ire of the purists in his tragedies and 
dramas. A decorous vagueness, a polished smoothness and 
equality of texture, were held essential to verse; the languid 
mind must never be startled into attention by a word or phrase 
not belonging to the regular stock-in-trade. Here is a render- 
ing of one of the most charming idylls in the book:— 
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SHEPHERDS AND FLOCKS. 
Lone lies the valley, bare to the blue heaven, 
Serene, forsaken, set with flowering briars, 
And sad in brightness, as a smile through tears. 
Only the echoes of a fuller life 
Come with the sounds of toil from fields afar. 
The shadows speak of love ; all nature seems 
One smiling idyll ; finches peck and play ; 
The tomtit cocks his bonnet in the sun ; 
The broom sheds opulent gold ; the granite black 
Is fringed with silver mosses, like a pall 
Rich-broider'd ; so, all changeful, yet the same, 
Sweeps on the eternal song, whose harmonies 
Are drawn from field and forést, wave and shore. 
Here sleeps a little pool, with grasses ringed, 
Feels insect wings that fan its wrinkled face, 
And dreams itself an ocean, heeding not 
The great sea's murmur on the horizon's marge. 
And sometimes wanders hither all alone, 
With wild blue eyes and feet all bare, a child, 
A gentle creature ; down yon dark ravine 
Iler sisters spin ; there lies a dwelling rude, 
Whose lamp at evening seems a low-hung star. 
She, drying on the tangled weeds her feet, 
Wet from the shallow pool, quests her scant herd, 
Goats, sheep that crop the dank marsh-herbage ; there 
The bounding lambs sport, while the sunset dies, 
And to each undergrowth of bush and briar 
Leaves ficecy fragments, which the mountain breeze 
Takes, lightly as it steals a flake of foam ; 
The creeping mist effaces all; afar, 
Over the long grey furrows of the sea, 
The twilight falls, and folds her phantom wings. 
The goatherd’s plaintive song as yet unhusht 
Haunts the dim plain ; and yonder, far below, 
O'er deeps and shadows, weed and snowy foam, 
And waves that never cease or rest, he broods, 
The grand old herdsman with his cap of cloud, 
The storm-crown'd headland, broods, his visions lull’d 
With the deep murmurs of infinity, 
He sees the moon mount, sees her high enthroned, 
Resplendent, canopied with clustering clouds. 
The shadows tremble ; and with briny breath 


é 
fe 
The rough gusts glean and scatter far and wide Fe 


Fleece from the tameless flocks that range the sea, - 


Two lines are omitted, as a blemish:— 3 


From the pastoral idyll we turn to verse pitched in another 
key. One of Victor Hugo's pasieslchaepe so Sete 
great poct is the rare sympathy with humanity, without wh 


Comme le vieil Homere, Dieu rabdche parfois, - 
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the song might indeed be sweet as that of lark or nightingale, 
but would fall short of the highest excellence. This sympathy 
breathes and lives through each line of “ Melancholia.” In most 
of the series of heart-moving pictures, it would be hard to find a 
weak or superfluous word ; it is impossible to resist transcribing 
the episode of the young girl, poor and alone, in the grip of the 
rigorous Paris winter ;— 


Elle travaille, et peut gagner dans son réduit, 
En travaillant le jour, en travaillant la nuit, 
Un peu de pain, un gite, un jupe de toile. 
Le soir, elle regarde en révant quelque étoile, 
Et chante au bord du toit tant que dure l’été. 
Mais l’hiver vient. II fait bien froid, en vérite, 
Dans ce logis mal clos tout en haut de la rampe ; 
Les jours sont courts, il faut allumer une lampe ; 
L’huile est chére, le bois est cher, le pain est cher, 
O jennesse ! printemps ! aube : en proie 4 lhiver, 
La faim passe bientdt sa griffe sous la porte, 
Décroche un vieux manteau, saisit la montre, emporte 
Les meubles, prend enfin quelque humble bague d'or ; 
Tout est vendu! Lenfant travaille et lutte encor ; 
Elle est honnéte ; mais elle a, quand elle veille, 
La misére, démon, qui lui parle a l’oreille. 

* * * oa 
Elle tousse, elle a froid. It faut donc qu'elle meure, 
A dix-sept.ans! grand Dieu! mais que faire! Voila 
Ce qui fait.qu'un matin la douce fille alla 
Droit au gouffre. . . 

All honour to Victor Hugo for such lines as these. Such use 
of the high gifts of insight and expression sanctify poetry and 
make it a minor sacrament of charity, melting men’s hearts to 
tenderest pity, and to self-reproach that such ills can be. The 
direct insistence of the line, “ L’huile est chére, le bois est cher, 
le pain est cher,” has a poignancy far beyond that of any studied 
appeal to the feelings. It chills the very soul. There is a fore- 
shadowing of the power that afterwards drew for us Fanchon— 
here we learn to make allowance for the bitterness and extrava- 
gant passion which are often only a reaction from a tenderness 
for and a vivid realisation of human sorrows, almost agonising 
to a nature great enough to know them. The episode of the 
over-driven horse struggling to drag the enormous block of 
stone, which he cannot move in spite of the shower of blows 
heaped on him by his drunken master, beginning— 

Oh ! quelle est donc la loi formidable qui livre 
L’'ttre A l’étre, et la béte effarée a Thomme ivre? 


is an untouched photograph, in which the receptive mind of the 
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poet and his intensity of illuminative insight play the part of 
camera, plate and sun. In other pieces, such as the “ Mattre 
d'Etudes,” “Intérieur,” &c., we have extraordinarily faithful 
etchings of our social miseries; in such little poems as “ Lise” 
he exquisite perfume of youth and innocence is exhaled; but 
ife consists not either in study from outside of its problems or 
in enjoyment of its purest pleasures, and presently we are drawn 
within the shade of a cruel personal grief, one of those that crush 
the vitality, and leave only one faculty “alive and awake” in us 
—that of suffering. M. Hugo had experienced the bitter sorrow 
of losing his only daughter, under circumstances peculiarly har- 
rowing; only a few months before the fatal date of the 4th 
September, 1843, she had become the wife of a young man of 
great promise, M. Charles Vacquerie, and the parents were re- 
joicing in her happiness when the blow fell; she was drowned in 
the Seine near Villequier, and her husband perished in the en- 
deavour to save her. For all who knew the sad story, and have 
read the touching words that are like a cry of anguish from the 
heart of the bereaved father, the lovely scenery of the river, its 
woods rising gently from the shore, and opening here and there 
to show a spire, a chateau, a village, will ever have a mournful 
charm. We think of the sad pilgrimage made year by year to 
the tomb of so many fond hopes; of the heaviness of the first 
grief, aching round the stricken heart “like a strong disease and 
new; of the gradual growth of that sombre calm which is called 
resignation ; of the touching appeal “ out of the deep ”:— 
O mon Dieu! cette plaie a si longtemps saigné, 
Ne vous irritez pas! fronts que la douleur réclame, 
Mortels sujets aux pleurs, 


Ii nous est malaisé de retirer notre Ame 
De ces grandes doulcurs. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold, in an article in the Nineteenth Century, 
puts Victor Hugo to a sharp and scarcely fair test by setting 
some not over strong lines of his side by side with the pregnant 
and forcible blank verse of Shakespere at his best. It is now 
some years since the same gifted critic pointed out to us how 
much greater is our nation in poetry than in prose, how the 
“ power of French literature is in its prose-writers, the power of 
English literature in its poets.” One unquestionable reason fot 


this superiority of England in the matter of poetry is to be found 
in a previous sentence of Mr. Arnold's. He says: “What that — 


energy which is the life of genius, above everything, demands 
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and insists upon, is freedom, entire independence of all authority, 
prescription and routine, the fullest room to expand as it will.” 


We would continue the argument by urging that for the attain-— 


ment of such noble freedom the structure of English blank verse 
affords perfect scope, whereas the French equivalent, rhymed 
Alexandrines, impose upon the genius of the poet fetters in 
which it is difficult to move, so artificial, so constrained, is the 
so-called heroic measure, so thoroughly have the terminal 
rhymes the effect of pinning down the metre from point to point 
with irritating stringency. Our native speech is rhythmical in the 
highest degree. The French language, on the contray, is want- 
ing in the power of rhythm, which is the master-principle of 
poetry. It is, therefore, palpable that a defect inherent in the 
medium he uses ought not to be laid to the charge of the French 
writer, whose thought must needs subdue to itself an intractable 
material. The question is whether the crop raised is the best 
that the soil can produce, and we think this question may be 
answered in the affirmative. M. Hugo's verse was severely 
criticised for its picturesqueness, for the effort to give life and 
character to a form essentially monotonous and colourless, 
Judged by the only legitimate standard, that of the classical 
compositions of Corneille and Racine, his lines show vigour and 
variety. They are rough, and broken with passion, or languid 
with tenderness, swift or grave in cadence, colloquial or majestic, 
If we desire to institute any comparison between Victor Hugo 
and Shakespere, it is not to “ Hernani” or “ Ruy Blas” that we 
must go, but to those works in which the Frenchman has ex- 
hibited the dramatic force and the analytical insight of his 
maturity in the form in which alone he could exhibit them 
freely, to the almost terrible dissections of modern civilisation 
grouped together in “ Les Misérables,” to the workings of con- 
science laid bare before us in the magnificent conception of Jean 
Valjean, and to the “ sharpest pathos ” of his death-hours, to the 
transcriptions of nature in the “ Travailleurs de la Mer,” a work 
like the ocean itself, breathing something of that might and 
minuteness of immeasurable power that “crushes the oaken 
spine” of the strong ship, and yet gently caresses the tiny shell 
upon the shining sand. Against such work of the imagination 
we can place nothing in our literature but the sole-tortures of 
Macbeth and the dream of Clarence, 
“Cerigo” is a poem of the sternest and yet most 

morality, the ruin of love's earthly shrine is contrasted with the 
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eternity of its divine essence. In the concluding lines an austere 
and august tenderness reigns :— 

Oui, meurs, plaisir, mais vis, amour! 6 vision, 

Flambeau, nid de l'azur dont I'ange est l'alcyon, 

Beauté de l'dme humaine et de l’dme divine, 


Amour, l’adolescent dans I’antre se divine, 
O splendeur ! et tu fais le vieillard lumineux. 


° * °. * 


Oh ! vivez et brillez dans la brume qui tremble, 
Hymens mystéreux, cceurs vicillissant ensemble, 
Malheurs de l'un par l'autre avec joie adoptés, 
Dévouement, sacrifices, austéres voluptés, 

Car vous étes l’amour, la lucur éternelle ! 
L’astre sacré qui voit l’Ame, sainte prunelle, 

Le phare de tout heure, et, sur "horizon noir, 
L’étoile du matin et l'étoile du soir ! 


We are reminded of Tennyson’s— 


Sweet Hesper-Phosphor, double name 
For what is one the first the last 
And indeed it is impossible to avoid comparison between the 
contemplative poetry of Victor Hugo and the “In Memoriam” 
of our own great poet. Unlike in much—for Tennyson is the 
more perfect artist, and in other respects they do not enter into 
competition, treading different paths—they are alike in their 
profound sense of the mystery, the helplessness, of human life ; 
they suffer by reason of its darkness, and yet have wrought out 
after long conflict a faith in the ultimate dawning of the light. 
With “ In Memoriam ” in our mind, we seem to hear its echoes 
in “ Les Contemplations.” Victor Hugo, like Tennyson, strives 
to gather hope from the analogy of nature, butin vain. He cries 
passionately :— 
O vents, 5 flots, ne suis-je aussi qu'un scuffle, hélas, 
Hdias, ne suis-je aussi qu'une onde? 
And again— 
Tout va, tout vient, tout ment, tout fuit, 
Parfois nous devenons pdles, hommes et femmes, 


Comme si nous sentions se fermer sur nos Ames 
La main de la géante nuit. 


Yet in the end he strains his eyes to see the faint whiteness of 
dawn upon the horizon, and in spite of the shadows enveloping 
us here he attests the faith— 
Cette blancheur est plus que toute cette nuit. 

Alike the two poets disdain the pitiful content possible to slighter 
natures, which is built on oblivion, hiding as the ashes cover a — 
buried city the ruins of past noble grief and love. Viewing 
eternal smile of nature, Victor Hugo cries :— 
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Ah, je ne suis qu'un homme, et qu’un roseau qui ploie, 
Mais je ne voudrais pas, quant 4 moi, d’une joie 
Faite de tant d’oubli. 
Even in these scanty quotations, the music and rhythm of the 
lines must fall on the sense as something entirely unlike the 
usual French versification. The language has taken another 
mould from the genius of the master. He has shaped it to a 
stately ebb and flow, unlike the monotonous cadences of the 
classic writers, or even the pale elegance of most of the moderns, 
but broken into picturesque form, full of variety and harmony, 
His verse sighs or vibrates, rushes impetuously, like a torrent or 
“falls more soft than dew or snow by night,” is charged with 
thought or tender with graceful fancy, and finds the right key 
foreach. We have lingered lovingly upon “Les Contempla- 
tions,” because in it we find so littie of the revolt and destructive- 
ness, the fantastic crudity, that disfigure later writings, less of 
arrogance, because in them Victor Hugo approaches so nearly to 
his own ideal of the poet, “ esprit doux et splendide, au rayonne- 
ment pur.” In one piece we do, indeed, find a root of bitterness 
springing up—the epistle to the Marquis du C——, wherein he 
shows a spitefulness peculiar to perverts in his animadversions 
upon loyalty. There is a paste attempt at brilliancy, unworthy 
of a great poet, in such lines as 
Faut-il qu’A jamais pour moi, quand vient le soir, 
Au lieu de s’étoiler, le ciel se fleur-de-lyse ? 
And an astonishing bad taste affronts us in his exordium to the 
Marquis—an old family friend who had mildly remonstrated 
with him on his political change of front :— 
En mordant, je le sais, j’afflige votre foi, 
Votre religion, votre cause ternelle, 


Vos dogmes, vos aiéux, vos dieux, votre flanelle, 
Et dans vos bons vieux os, faits d’immobilité, 


Le rheumatisme chronique qui s’appelle royaute. 
But here are the feet of clay marring the image of gold. When 
political passion possesses Victor Hugo, the self-control of the 
man who respects himself, and will not lower his own dignity in 
dealing with even a degraded opponent, is forgotten. The most 
unreined license of invective, the most rabid violence of oppro- 
brium, it is saddening that these should come from lips that can 
charm and melt our hearts, that the clear, lyric tone of the poct 
should be exchanged for the hoarse scolding of the shrew. 
Scorn and satire are lawful weapons in the Senate, but M. Hugo 


descends to the amenities of the gutter, “Les Chatiments,” 
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though containing some fine verse, might be epitomised as a 
manual of maledictions. The vocabulary is a rich one, but in 
the end its monotony is wearisome. “Neéron repu,” “ pirate- 
empereur,” “ce voleur de nuit,” “ce miraud couronné,” “Tom 
Pouce Attila,” “hibou monstrueux,” “ filou,” “ polisson ”—these 
are some of the epithets bestowed on “M. Bonaparte” through 
300 pages ; the fierce instincts of the sanscu/otte burn in the veins 
of the disappointed Democrat; he is “ French of the French,” 
but we hear the dialect of Belleville and of the Halles. A 
Frenchman of nobler temper than Victor Hugo when political 
_ frenzy warps his judgment, a politician opposed to Napoleon ITI., 
but capable of fairness and candour towards an adversary, has 
expressed a different view. M. de Lamartine wrote in 1850: “I 
owe it to truth to declare that I perceived in him a man on the 
level of the actual situation, a statesman of serene and 
correct observation, a good heart, great common sense,a 
sincerely honourable nature, a modesty which veils the 
glitter but not the light. The multitude has, by accident or 
by inspiration, placed its hand upon a great name for history.” 
It is painful to dwell on the spectacle of genius degraded by 
prejudice and blinded by passion but we are bound to signalise 
the partiality that marks Victor Hugo’s judgment when the 
men of his own party and thcir acts are in question. He 
has no heart to condemn the worst excesses of the revolution 
or to repudiate its most atrocious crimes. He once speaks 
of the Reign of Terror as “la lueur de sang qui se méle a 
l’aurore ;” but he reserves the whips of the furies to scourge the 
author of the Coup a’Etat, He says of the chivalrous Marshal 
who fought side by side with our army in the Crimea, “I call St. 
Arnaud, and murder answers—here ;” while the high-souled and 
patriotic Montalembert, and the saintly Archbishop of Paris, 
he dismisses as follows: “Montalembert slavers, his hand on 
the altar;” “shame has been re-baptised, and is now named 
Sibour.” The august agony of the Tuileries, the Temple, the 
Conciergerie, moves him not to a single thrill of compassion; 
this indeed is no other than the 
Combustion sinistre 


De toute le noir pass), prétre, autel, roi, ministre, 
Dans un brasier de foi, de vie, et de raison. 


His sympathy is reserved for such victims as 
Robespierre & I'ceil froid, Danton aux cris superbes, 
and he professes himself 
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Ebloui A jamais 

Du sourire serein de ces tétes coupées! 
In M. Taine’s masterly work upon the Revolution we find the 
real aspect of the epoch limned with unsparing truthfulness. We 
see it in its shocking triviality and incapacity, its stupid solution 
of all vexed questions by the one brutal remedy of blood ; here 
and there, as it must ever be in the history of humanity, even at 
its darkest, a gleam of light breaks the gloom, but its vaunted 
watchwords, being interpreted, meant, the Liberty of sin, the 
Equality of misery, the Fraternity of Cain, 

In May, 1870, M. Hugo printed a short poem which calls for 
notice, as an attempt to reconcile his theory of the people's 
sovereignty, with his non-acceptance of the people's decision 
when it is at variance with his own opinions, The Plébiscite 
was an appeal from Czsar'to his subjects ; they answered it by 
more than seven millions voting “Oui.” Consequently it is 
necessary for believers in the infallibility of the popular voice to 
sct up a distinction between the ideal “ peuple,” who are quick to 
discern and docile to obey the proper Republican inspiration, 
named Gambetta or Victor Hugo, and the ignorant, contemp- 
tible “ foule” who prefer another form of personal government. 
We quite agree with M. Hugo that no tyranny is so senseless as 
that of “le tyran Tous,” but what is to be the test of enlightened 
citizenship? There are Republicans of all shades, from the 
mildest pink to the most ferocious red, there are even Democrats 
who believe in the Napoleonic idea, which reconciles the rights 
of the people with the principle of authority. It is easy to 
flatter the masses so long as they are as wax to take the imprint 
of M. Hugo's ideas, easy to persuade them that so long as they 
will act as chorus to his impassioned declamations, they need 
no other restraint than their “sweet instincts of liberty,” but 
let them pronounce for some other way of salvation, and we 
have instead— 

Quant A flatter la foule, 6 mon esprit, non pas! 
And we are sorry to say M. Hugo is impolite enough te 
symbolise the populace as “a Messalina.” Again, it is only 
when France has the worst of it that her greatest writer can see 
the “barbaric stupidity” of war; he entirely failed to look upon 
Austerlitz and Marengo in the same light as Wérth and Grave- 
lotte. To readers of history, the First Napoleon’s conduct 
towards the Venetian Republic, and towards Prussia, may appeai 
less legitimate than the German siege of Paris: but then Berlin 
27 
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is not “the universe,” not even the “soul of the world,” “the 
compass of the ship of humanity;” it does not possess the 
“banner of Wagram,” is not the “city of Voltaire,” and these, it 
is well known, are the causes which have roused the -envy of 
Europe from the days of the coalition until now. So M. Hugo 
tells us; and an English critic adds the assurance that it is 
“superbly true.” He admits, however, that “on the face of it 
this sounds like nonsense,” and few will dispute the assertion. 
With the passionate devotion of the poet to his country and its 
capital, which capital nevertheless had been made, to use Lord 
Lytton’s words, “the wonder of the world for riches, splendour, 
and beauty,” by the very ruler he has reviled as a bandit, all 
must sympathise. His grief at the humiliation of France might 
have been more dignified, and it was irrational enough to throw 
the blame of the destruction of Paris on the past, on society, on 
royalty, whose heavy hands on “ rays,” and “ souls,” and “ reason,” 
are made answerable for the burning of the Bibliotheque and the 
subversion of the Colonne. But spite of many faults, there are 
grandeur and poctry in “ L’Année Terrible,” cries as of a Pro- 
metheus chained to the rock; there are infinite tenderness and 
pathos, as in the lines of “ Petite Jeanne ;” there are utterances 
instinct with truth ; opening the book at random we light ona 
line— 
Un monde, s'il a tort, ne pase pas un juste, 

which it would be well to commend to worshippers of majorities, 
In a word, Victor Hugo is here in his weakness and in his 
strength. 

There were those who believed the genius of Victor Hugo to 
be an extinct volcano, for his novel “L’ Homme qui Rit” showed 
unmistakeable signs of decadence ; but “Ninety-three” convicted 
them of reckoning without their host. In it we acknowledge a 
noble moderation, a large-minded view of men and _ things, such 
as no work of his has shown. It may be that the excesses of the 
Commune, and the self-secking of Republicans of all shades, had 
_ taught the patriarchal Democrat that “there is none righteous, 
no, not one,” that no political creed is a warrant of perfection. 
The Revolution, as here described by his pen, ceases to be am 
ideal struggle, in which a strong line of demarcation divides the 
hosts of darkness and of light—where heroism, self-sacrifice, 
patriotism, are ranged on one side, and only ignorance, an 
and selfishness on the other. He has risen to the rank of the 
true thinker. The lesson he teaches is this, “Au-dessus 
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l'absolu révolutionnaire il y a l’'absolu humain ”"—humanity, not 
merely Republicanism or royalty, should be the object of our 
devotion and enthusiasm—and he has worked with honesty of 
purpose at his studies in human nature, recognising “good in 
everything,” without distinction of opinions, 

“ Quatre-vingt-treize” is a dramatic episode, also a philo- 
sophic study; to the vivid interest of action it adds the subtler 
charm of thought; we are in the swirl of revolution, but we are 
not so carried away by the rush of events that we cannot follow 
the intricate windings of an individual conscience. The most 
brilliant word-painting transports us with equal ease to the 
depths of a Breton forest, the mystery and silence of the woods 
which are yet alive with armed men, or to the depths of a sensi- 
tive mind like that of Gauvain, Not*’a quiver of the leaves, not 
a flickering ray of sunlight that penetrates them, not a silver 
lichen that weaves the tapestry of the earth, not a wood-daisy 
that rests, star-like, on the mossy floor, but rises clear before our 
mental vision ; not a pulse of the inner conflict of those “ terrible 
belligerents that tread under foot our souls, of these gods, these 
monsters, these giants, our thoughts,” but we too can follow the 
struggle. “Quatre-vingt-treize” is not a romance, in the common 
meaning of the word; there is in it no love, and absolutely but 
one female character—the peasant woman who is robbed of her 
children, and in whose person M. Hugo gives us one of his 
embodiments of the maternal instinct, terrible in its intensity. 
“La Flécharde” is a creature of one instinct ; she is scarcely an 
intelligence, scarcely a woman, but she is a mother—in the merely 
animal sense, it is true, yet we feel when she is agonising beneath 
the sight of her children’s perishing in the conflagration of La 
Tourque, that “this ignorant, half-witted peasant has suddenly 
assumed the epic proportions of despair.” As to the hero 
Gauvain, he does not appear on the scene until the middle of 
the second volume, and we know only that he has been educated 
by Cimourdain, the revolutionary priest, and has imbibed from 
him the Republican ideas which have set him at variance with 
his position and hereditary instincts. Gauvain is a kind of 
Hamlet; he is not made for times so out of joint. Chivalrous, 
tender-hearted, generous, gentle, dreamy, and meditative, he is 
ill-fitted to cope with the grim logic of events. He has the mis- 
fortune to see two sides to a question; his mind is full of “ cross- 
lights and uncertain gleams.” Gauvain may be considered as 
the living apology of the Revolution; he represents it as it 
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existed in the minds of a few impassioned dreamers, who 
imagined an ideal of surpassing harmony and beauty, and were 
rudely awakened to the form their ideal had assumed beneath 
the influence of the wicked passions of men ; the vision was para- 
dise on carth—the reality the guillotine. “And there was war 
in heaven.” The conscience that has opened like a flower tothe 
sun becomes the prey to conflicting duties and principles; “the 
sinister smile of the sphinx” looms in the shadow ; the contend- 
ing voices all seem to speak with the accent of truth, yet they 
give differing counsel. Severe reason seem strong at all points; 
feeling is less clear and distinct, yet is not the very vagueness a 
sign of its higher origin? If Gauvain does not save the Marquis 
from the guillotine, he repays a generous act by a savage one—a 
sacrifice by an execution. Being victorious he becomes a 
murderer ; he shows that the divine law of abnegation exists for 
the combatants of error, but not for the soldiers of the truth. If, 
on the other hand, he releases his prisoner, he lets loose upon his 
country the man who most can harm her. The life of Lantenac 
means the revival of the civil war—Brittany bleeding, France 
sacrificed. Which of these two gulfs holds duty? On one side 
is every generous impulse—ties of blood, magnanimity, the ideal; 
on the other, duty indeed, but duty which needs a Brutus—a 
will of iron, and not a heart of flesh and blood. Gauvain saves 
the enemy of his country—of what at least seems to him 
his country—of the Republic; but he pays with life the 
price of his noble deed, which was also a treason, and 
Cimourdain, the tutor whose only human affection is his 
pupil—Cimourdain, who is indeed a Republican of the Roman 
mould—Cimourdain votes impassively for “death” as the 
penalty of the sublime lapse from duty, and shoots himself as 
the fair head of the boy he has reared and loved falls beneath 
the guillotine. Finely imagined is the contrast—the deep, mutual 
attachment between these two characters—the man of theory 
and the man of heart. If Cimourdain represents justice, Gauvain 
represents equity. Justice is a cold abstraction, pure indeed, 
and perfect, but ruthless; equity, to use the magnificent de 
finition of our English code, holds that “there is no wrong 
without a remedy.” Justice punishes; equity rights. “The 
letter killeth; the spirit giveth life.” Lantenac is Cimourdaim 
under a white cockade; but M. Hugo's sympathies scarcely 
allow him to weigh the two men in an equal balance. He 
says that Lantenac’s forehead of bronze was shaded by 
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darkness of night, while a ray of dawn rested on the fatal 
brow of Cimourdain. He can see the grandeur of inflexible 
devotion to an idea in the one case, but is blind to it in the 
other, because loyalty is to him a less lofty inspiration than 
Democracy. He has made vast progress in moderation, for 
he understands not all that the monarchy of St. Louis meant but 
a De Lescure or a Rochejacquelein. 

The chapters devoted to the Convention are among the most 
carefully written of the book, and contain some of its most in- 
cisive sayings. Here is a thought-awaking sentence: “ Every 
idea must have its visible envelope, every principle its habitation ; 
every dogma needs a temple.” M. Hugo describes at length the 
lodging of the fatal many-headed monster—the architecture, at 
once massive and frail, the ornament, at once correct and dreary, 
the square tribune, the pilasters, weak in design, regular in 
execution, the Roman velarium, the Greek draperies, the affecta- 
tion of classicalism which was so soon to lose its ridiculous aspect 
in one of terror; and he sums up: “In this geometry was housed 
the tempest.” Sometimes the mob visited its delegates—burst 
into the assembly, furious, and withdfew appeased, as the 
Rhone when it traverses Lake Leman, “I] entre fange et sort 
azur.” He would paint the Convention as an organ of civilisa- 
tion, and strives to remove from it the reproach of Carlyle to 
Voltaire, that it had “only a torch for burning, no hammer 
for building.” He says in his untranslatable brevity that the 
Convention was “fournaise, mais forge.” The conversation 
between Danton, Marat, and Robespierre is wonderful ; the men 
live and breathe before us; the ones terrible, because in them 
the fiercest passions, the most pitiless instincts, were joined to an 
almost limitless power for evil; the other far* more deadly, be- 
cause in him no mere animal brutality craved for satisfaction ; 
his was the cold tyranny of the idea. The tiger may be tamed 
or satiated ; the torpedo destroys with mathematical accuracy, 
and knows neither hate nor pity. The lesser figures of the 
drama ‘are sketched with masterly touches; Sergeant Radout, 
the rough, tender-hearted soldier, who shakes his fist at the un- 
answering heaven when the children are in the burning chateau, 
before the eyes of the maddened mother, exclaiming sternly, 
“Est-ce 1a une conduite, bon Dieu?” the vivandiere, “soldatesque 
et féminine ;” Halmalo, the peasant, who has left his forests for 
that other solitude the sea, who wears his chaplet by his pistols 
in his sailor’s belt, and venerates his feudal lord next to the 
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Madonna—these and many more are types, cabinet pictures 
worked with the brilliant finish of a Meissonnier. But what 
most delights us is the greater artistic value of “ Quatre-vingt 
treize.” It is not disfigured by coarseness or levity ; it shows a 
profound insight for the causes and forces which, oftener than 
wilful perversity, make men base and cruel; it deals with a 
subject the most vast and complicated that ever presented 
itself as a problem to the thinker; it is at once severe and 
fascinating. The author's special idiosyncracy does not so 
entirely dominate his work; he has attained to something of 
the mind of the philosopher and the true son of art, who views 
men and ideas absolutely, and not through the medium of an 
exaggerated self-consciousness. But while owning this, we 
cannot disguise that the influence of Victor Hugo as a political 
and social theorist has not been “on the side of the truth.” 
His unequalled gifts of imagination and sympathy enable him 
to realise this world’s miseries, and to explore the depths of 
human consciousness for good or evil, as they have scarcely 
been realised by any human soul, and to represent them in the 
most life-like creations; but most moral results deduced by 
him from these are defective, most reasonings unsound. ‘For 
example, it proves nothing to represent the regicide who has 
voted “death” at the so-called trial of Louis XVI. as enjoying 
peace and satisfaction in a venerable old age, looking back on 
a life made virtuous by participation in this deed. An evil act 
may lead to no remorse, but the absence of it is a sign that 
conscience is dead, and the last state of that man is worse than 
the first. It is ethically wrong to represent such a case as 
admirable, and to shed over it the glamour of romance. He sees 
no hope for the future but in what he hails as “a combustion 
of the whole black past, priest, altar, king, and minister, in a 
brasier of faith, life, and reason.” On this text he has embroidered 
many variations, but it summarises his teaching, and as a philo- 
sophy it is michievous and false in a high degree. We will 
turn for its antidote to a moralist and philosopher really at the 
centre by his ideas, the illustrious Joubert, who addresses these 
words to the apostles of modern progress: “If you call out-of 
date all that is ancient, if you blight with a name conveying the 
idea of decadence and of degradation, and a sentiment of dis 
dain, that which has been consecrated and strengthened by time, 


you profane it—the decadence comes from yourselves.” Vitot 


Hugo writes :— 
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Je suis en Republique, et pour roi j'ai moi-méme, 
But the calm, good sense of the greater thinker pronounces the 
epoch in which every man weighs all by his own measure, and 
walks in the light of his own lamp, to be a deplorable one, and 
hold unbridled liberty to be a boundless evil. The destructive 
theory is a form of Materialism veiled in a brilliant garb. M. 
Ernest Rénan, who will not be suspected of timidity, retro- 
gradism, or orthodoxy, has made a masterly and exhaustive 
study of contemporary history* from the philosophic standpoint, 
and his acute mind has disengaged the true meaning of destruc- 
tivism from the cloud of dazzling fallacies in which it had been 
enveloped. He has drawn a distinction between liberty of a 
real and stable sort, such as exists in England, and the false 
semblance which has often deluded and beguiled France, He 
says that modern liberty is not at all the same as antique liberty, 
oras that of the Middle\Ages; it is far less brilliant, but far 
more real. Thucydides and Machiavelli might not understaad 
it, but a subject of Queen Victoria is a thousand times more 
free than a citizen of Sparta, Athens, Venice, or Florence. We 
have no longer the feverish agitations of Republican life, full of 
nobleness and of danger; no longer are the cities peopled 
with a refined, energetic, and aristocratic race, instead, we 
have enormous masses, among whom intelligence is the 
portion of only a small number ; but these masses contribute 
powerfully to civilisation by placing at the service of the 
State, through conscription and taxation, a treasure of abne- 
gation, docility, and good feeling. Of this kind of exist- 
ence—assuredly that best fitted to maintain the strength and 
husband the resources of a nation—England has given the 
model. England has become the most liberal State the world 
has ever seen, by developing her mediaval institutions, not by 
destroying them. English liberty grows out of her entire history. 
Liberty can only be obtained by slow reforms and small local 
conquests. England, not piquing herself upon philosophy, and 
having only once broken with her traditions, and then only for 
a brief space, followed by a prompt repentance—England, who 
instead of the absolute dogma of the people's sovereignty, admits 
the more moderate principle that no Government can be without 
or against the people—England is a thousand times more free 
than France with her banner of the rights of man. In the 
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eyes of enlightened philosophy society is a great providential 
fact, established not by man, but by nature herself, in order that 
moral and intellectual life may exist on our planet. Human 
society is the direct product of the supreme will, which desires 
that the good, the beautiful, the true, may find votaries in the 
universe. Society is a hierarchy. Each individual is noble and 
sacred—all even the animals, have rights ; but all beings are not 
equal—all are members of a vast body, parts of an immense 
organism, accomplishing a divine work. The negation of this 
object is the error of French Democracy. Considering the 
enjoyment of the individual as the aim of society, it violates the 
rights of the idea. France has been led to conceive of perfec- 
tion, socially speaking, as a kind of universal mediocrity. The 
idea is totally erroneous that as nobility has its origin in merit, 
and merit cannot be hereditary, nobility is an absurdity. The 
social reason of nobility was not so much to recompense merit 
as to provoke it—to render certain kinds of merit possible, even 
casy. Humanity must be suppressed if we are not to admit 
that to a certain extent whole classes must content themselves 
with the luxuries and glories of others. The Democrat treats 
as a pitiful dupe the peasant under the ancien régime, who 
worked for his signeur, loved him, and rejoiced in the brilliant 
existence led by others. But it was not always an impossibility 
to enjoy the pleasures or nobility of others. When Gubbio or 
Assisi watched the cavalcade of its young lord traversing the 
streets, no one was jealous. Each lived in the life of all—the 
poor in the splendours of the rich, the monk in the joys of the 
laity, the layman in the prayers of the monk; for all there was 
art, poetry, religion. The Church recegnised the fact that 
nature had constituted grades in human life. She proclaimed 
that it is the manual labour of the many that balances the high 
cultivation of the few, but still she does not call this man privi- 
leged or the other disinherited, for to her the work of humanity 
is indivisible. Suppress this great law, place every one in the 
same rank, with equal rights, without subordination to a common 
purpose ; you will then have, says M. Rénan, something like the 
life of our time, egotism, barrenness, mediocrity, isolation 
Jealousy cannot found liberty, though it may found equality. 
There can be no society without traditions, mutual amenities, 
and respect. The Democratic school, in its false notions of — 
virtue, does not see that the great virtue of a nation is to sup- 
port traditional inequality. Few persons understood in 1792 — 
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that the continuity of good ought to be protected by institutions 
which are, it may be, the privilege of the few, but are real organs 
of national life. All traditional subordinations, all historic facts 
and symbols, were repudiated. Royalty was the first of these 
facts,a symbol incomprehensible to the puerile philosophy of 
the day. No nation had a grander legend than that of the old 
Capetian royalty, a kind of religion, consecrated at Rheims, 
having its rights and its oriflamme. To every nationality cor- 
responds a dynasty in which the genius and interests of the 
nation are incarnated. Never was this identification more com- 
plete than in the case of France and the House of Capet. The 
murder of the 21st January, the murder of Louis XVL., is in the 
eyes of the idealist the most hideous act of Materialism, the 
most degrading profession of ingratitude, of low-minded and 
miserable parvenu-ism and forgetfulness of the past, that the 


world has ever seen. 
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NORAH DHU O. 


SOME very interesting literary incidents are attached to the air 
to which I have given new words. In the “ Illustrated Book of 
Scottish Songs” (London, Cook, 1854), in a foot note to Allan 
Ramsay’s “ Lochaber,” it is there stated that “The exquisite 
melody to which this song is sung has rendered it a general 
favourite. Its effect upon the mind of Highlanders in a foreign 
land, or in emigration is sometimes painful, and has been known 
to melt the roughest and rudest of men to tears,” and the Editor 
goes on to say, “It first appeared in the “Tea Table Miscel- 
lany,” in 1724. The air was originally called “King James's 
March to Ireland.” It was on these slender grounds the Scotch 
rested their claims to this air, but when the reader is told that 
the melody was known as “ The Irish Tune,” in the reign of the 
second Charles, Scotland's claim to the air falls to the ground. 
Twelve years before King James went to Ireland the air was 
well and favourably known in London, for Thomas Duffett did, 
in 1676, write the song “ Since Celia’s my Foe” to the same, and 
did not forget to precede his words, with “Song to the Irish 
Tune.” For very curious matters in relation to the whole affair, 
see “ Lyrics of Ireland,” edited by Samuel Lover (London: Houl- 
ston and Wright, 1864). Here are my words to what must 
now, without any contradiction, be called an Irish air. 


SONG TO THE IRISH TUNE. 


The May month's gold moon, 
The blackbird’s wild tune, 
Now is meeting, 
With greeting, 
The summer's queen, June. 





Norah Dhu O. 





























All my heart's gold I lay, 
When my Norah doth stray, 
To our trysting, 
Song listing, 
The star of my way. 





I look in her eyes, 

Hear her love low replies! 
With the dawn in 
Of morning ; 

My guerdon sad sighs! 


When the angelus bell 

Sounds so sweet through the dell! 
Folks a-praying, 
Are saying, 

I'm bound with a spell, 


How some fairy or sprite, 

When they held mystic rite, 
Gave me potion, 
Whose motion, 

My sense has ta’en quite. 


My heart’s full of woe, 
And wherever I go, 
The world around 
I’m spell-bound 
By Norah Diu O!* 
C. P. O'CONOR. 
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By LAUNCELOT CROSS. 


(Conclusion ). 


VI. 
© This little Goshen, in the midst of night 
And Satan's seat, in all her coasts hath light.” —J aughan 197. 
Bur for the easy, frequent draught, full of poesy and beauty, 
there is another region, 

The Rhine—although I have often seen its broad stream flow 
between Dentz and Cologne—the Rhine is still a dream! 
Switzerland's wondrous mountains—dreams are they, also—l 
best know them by the vales and glaciers, and frozen precipices 
on my window, on a keen January morning, and by the silvery 
Alpine clouds piled in the west on a spring evening: and Italia’s 
lakes are, also, a dream. 

I have had my hopes—but the eternal cannot be controlled ; 
Odin in vain cut Eunes to learn what would destroy Balder ; in 
vain is much sacrificed of his better part by man to obtain 
delights, Kehama went to be a ruler in the Home of Perdition, 
but became its guest,—so we enter the world—and so we find 
our position in it—most contrary to our hopes—Therefore with 
my fellows I must learn to be content,—I say proudly—* other 
palms are won!"—in this instance in lieu of other glories, I have 
obtained the English Lakes. 

Roughly speaking, let us confine ourselves to Bowness and 
Keswick, and the region that lies between—Therein we have 
Derwentwater and Windermere, and a stretch of mountain 
valley containing three small lakes,—Thirlemere, Scasmere, — 
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Rydal Water. In this limited domain we have some of the 
most enchanting portions of English scenery, whilst it has 
prouder and more varied association than any other spot except 
Westminster Abbey. Stratford-on-Avon has Shakespeare, The 
Borders have Scott, but this vale, these lakes, these hills, are 
identified with a constellation of greatness. Fine souls have 
here led fine lives: here are some of Nature’s loveliest scenes: 
here poetry has breathed immortality on stream, on rock, on the 
wild flower, and the mountain peak,—I write these words in 
October, by the Bothnic Main on the edge of a Norrland winter. 
The ice floating in the harbour denotes a speedy imprisonment: 
the roads and fields are made white—the distant, pine clad hills, 
north, south and west are made grey,—by snow which shall not 
melt until next spring comes with her balmy breath.—But not 
all this can chill the rapturous memories that throng upon me 
as I pen the words—* English Lakes "—When I have gone there, 
the time since my previous visit, the period of separation, seems 
to have been an interval of pain—at best but a round “ of obscure 
and tedious days.” Indeed, I feel to be continually resisting the 
attractions of the region—when I proceed thither it is not going, 
but being drawn to it—And now, I long to pass the dreary 
thousand miles that lies between Hernésand and them: to 
become again the memoir of the clouds, the cataract, the moun- 
tain peak. Oh, give me that joy once more! 

In summing up the round of life, I speak only of pleasant 
things, pleasant scenes, pleasant thoughts. And all these have 
for me been compressed into the English Lakes. In the times 
of emancipation I have spent there hermit Sabbaths: also, days 
with a friend, with two, with more: at night on Derwentwater, I 
have been in a very valley of Enchantment: at noon from a 
spur of Skiddaw I have had a Moses’ view—all the Promised 
Land has been unrolled before me: I have had the precious 
companionship of Chrysostom which clothed every scene with 
new beauty ;—But, indeed, | have found radiant enjoyments 
there at all times. 

Yes, at all times—without any limitation. The rueful day of 
the town, at the Lakes, is a glory:—Early in October, letters 
from home have been perturbed with doleful news of the weather: 
but my notes told a different tale—At such a time I find I slept 
at Grasmere. It was a boisterous night, the very hills seemed 
shaken with the thunderous rainfall. Next morning the deluge 
was stayed for a while: huge masses of solemn silver clouds, 
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with patches of blue between, filled the vast expanse of the 
heavens over the vale and the mountains: Red Bank looked 
near and huge,—its faded heath confirming the correctness of 
its name: in the crystal light, Grasmere, its village, fields, and 
lake lay calm and beautiful. The journey to Keswick was 
delightful: every spot, although oft seen before, pres¢nted new 
features. The rocks on the mountains far and near, from the 
moisture, shone like scale armour: every fissure had its stream 
of silver foam,—we could count a score in any direction we 
looked. The pure atmosphere made distant objects distinct: 
no haze, nor golden mist, nor drooping cloud was on any point 
of the prospect.—Later in the day, looking from the apartments 
we had secured at Keswick the rain-clouds issued in endless 
spectral procession from Newland’s Vale—hurried over Blene- 
athara,—shrouded Skiddaw’s double peak with their wide 
spreading wings. All beneath their path was a deluge. All 
times—I have said—in which I include all circumstances and all 
kind of weather, of which it is easy to give abundant confirma- 
tion. I have sought Lodore towards the midnight hour, where 
the footsteps need to be guided by the sound of the torrent: and 
I have visited it from Keswick in heavy rain.—Well, that was the 
last time Gloriana and myself were in this pleasant region, and 
spent three merry marching weeks. Each day had its history. 
This one surely to be remembered,—this drenching day when 
the roads were one pool. Yet on our walk there were not 
wanting surprises and delights. The wild flowers on the wall 
beneath Wallow Crag—yellow stars, and purple bells, amidst 
grass and moss—catching the level eye, were such as would send 
a lyric to the poet's heart. The foul weather was nothing: ‘soiled 
clothes have often been dear memorials of our walks—and of 
the scenes we have beheld. 

Not without some special affection should I have thus sought 
Lodore. I, indeed, have a strong affection for it—in spite of the 
hackneyed, cheerful, childish verses of Southey, and the wretched 
taste of those who ridicule them.—The charm of Lodore arises 
from the varied masses of splintered rock—all sizes and shapes 
fill the bed of the torrent—and gives illimitable changes to the 
descending water.— Above, it descends in a thousand jets: on its 
way sleeps in a hundred pools—trembling, leaping, or still, it 
presents endless appearances:—on this day the fall was roaring, 
vehement,—white aloft in its fierce falls—clear in the deep pools 
—wild and dim amidst the dark rocks, between the cliffs, under 
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the trees. Look narrowly when you go again.—Yonder, the 
water slips from a black rock like a bridal veil: it glides softly 
round that smooth round one, as if stealing into a naiad’s haunt: 
there it trickles over moss and stone,—anon it comes in succes- 
sional leaps from precipice to precipice: here, it is filling a quiet 
basin,—only, when issuing from it, to rush with torrent force 
over ribbed rocks and a rugged bed; it spouts, there, from a 
brown orifice, like nectar from Hebe’s jug,—then, mark that the 
sun is overhead, and some high falls sparkle like showers of 
brilliants ; the water, at the foot of that swift fall, striking the 
stones assumes a fan-like shape which the sun fringes with 
silver: in yonder cavern cross currents are wrestling—yet just 
below, is a crystal lake in which the water sleeps in untroubled 
calm from year to year: haunting music comes from tht trans- 
parent sidelong fall—and, here, the sun illumes to their lowest 
depths the huge body of water rushing to the torrent below. 

Now, as I pause and consider,—this last visit is sufficient in 
itself for the present purpose. On other occasions I have spoken 

of Windermere, of Troutbeck Valley, Esthwaite, the Langdales, 
Ullswater, Ambleside, Rydal Mount, Grasmere ; also of the great 
and beloved names connected with the Lakes,—But all that I 
can leave to memory. Any one spot or history were enough for 
example or illustration. Shelley's philosophy herein, is right, 

If you divide pleasure, and love, and thought, 

Each part exceeds the whole. 
But in restricting time and extent of region, it may still be 
affirmed that under all circumstances, and all kinds of weather, 
enjoyment,—if to be found at all—can be found at the Lakes. 

It was a somewhat desperate day for a lady, when we climbed 
that mountain gash, Souter Fell—that home of ghostly romance 
—and over the high moorland sought out Scales Tarn. That 
crag-enclosed, sunless tarn,—of cold, hushed water—solemn as 
though listening to the obsequies of the genius of the mountains 
—oh, that solemn, sleepless eye of solitude—on one side rises 


the lofty, perilous Sharp Edge and ragged precipices, on the 
other the mountain steep. | 


** A savage place! as Wily and cochanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon-lover.” : 
The air came upon us with icy breath. We therefore did not 
delay but began the mountain ascent. On reaching the top, a 
precipice was immediately beneath. us, up which a heavy mist 
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came like smoke and enshrouded us in semi-darkness, Retreat 
there was none. Our safety lay in pressing upwards to the right, 
We did so, and presently came upon a cairn, by which we knew 
that we had reached Bleneathara’s summit. Whilst we kept 
carefully feeling our way in the same direction, the mist would 
lighten, and show far below us a wondrous extent of fields and 
mountains: then all closed in again,—then fresh views, until we 
fairly descended below the mist, when we beheld a glorious ex- 
tent of country:—Right up St. John’s fairy vale, Naddle Fell 
lying to its right, enfolding Peewit Tarn—beyond, shone Therle- 
mere—on the vast plain below we saw Threlkeld’s white village 
and its church—far to the right was Derwentwater under the 
awful shadow of a storm cloud, its islands dark masses—its 
waters glistening like steel: beneath us silver streams were 
winding here and there—Glenderamarin from the east, St. John’s 
Beck in front, Naddle Beck further west, all flowing to unite and 
form the Greta.—On reaching the bottom of the mountain we 
walked over some fields, crossed the Glenderattera, ascended 
Brindholm Wood—and thus reached Keswick. 

We had taken up our quarters at the Lake metropolis for one 
particular reason.—We have seen the sublimities of the moun- 
tains:—The mighty Helvellyn, Coniston Old Man, the imperial 
heights of Scaw Fell, the Pass of Honister—particularly would 
I note that showery day, when the Pass was terrible to look 
upon, when its stream had become a river, and we had to cross 
its water three times on our descent—and the Haystacks wore a 
thundercloud like a garment.—That we might have a closer 
acquaintance with the varying grandeurs of the giant brotherhood, 
we, on this visit, took rooms which commanded, on the once side, 
Castle Hill, Wallow Crag, and the road ascending to High 
Lodore—on the other side, the bay of Derwentwater, the fine 
range of the velvet Cat Bells, the entrance into Newlands Vale, 
whilst almost close to us lay the thick wooded Swinside and 
Silver Hill. 

Our wish was fulfilled. We obtained possession of this view 
on a gusty, showery day.—Weather, again it should be said, is 
here subject to miraculous difference of effects, as compared with 
the town—even within doors. Let the day be wet: we are 
thrown upon books, seek with composure the spirit which is life: 
if there are no books, then on one’s own mind to find its natural 
strength when all incitements are absent. Books have taught us 
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Life, Society has presented it, the Lakes enforce philosophic 
submission to eclipse and change. 

But, philosophy aside for the moment.—On this gusty, showery 
day we began to obtain the fulfilment of our wishes—the shift- 
ing drapery of the low clouds was exceedingly fine—the rain 
made an opaque veil, which gave the mountains an unreal, 
ghostly appearance, as though they were fading away.—That 
scene was gazed upon in every condition of weather: and the 
mountains and all their Keswick kindred we after due time 
viewed from numerous points, until, from whatever direction 
beheld, they greeted us ‘with “dear familiar faces,” 

Verily, I begin to breathe more freely, as I realise something 
of a settled stay in Lake-land—once here what endless charms 
waylay us in our wanderings. The hills have not been infected 
by our sorrows: the pleasant views have not suffered corruption 
from our anxious thoughts, like most other good things of com- 
mon life. Here is fruition of earth’s best hopes.on earth, 

There is the delight and ecstacy of new views :—Like that 
presented unexpectedly on a walk through the highest point of 
Brindholm Wood :—Greta sang far below: the mountains seemed 
to prop a pall of storm cloud which was immediately above us: 
the fringes of the cloud hung over the near hills, the distant ones 
were hidden—Keswick was seen in a pearly light: Derwent- 
water gleamed like a silver shield—its islands coalesced and 
made one long island.—Like the ever varied sights we obtain 
from the Terrace which lies between Millbeck and Applethwaite 
—Here, we look upon hedge-rows, trees, white cottages, Kes- 
wick and its church,—then the eye is gently drawn to Thorn- 
thwaite, Portinscale, Braithwaite villages—it lingers in the valley 
of Newlands,—steals into the green retreats behind Surnside,— 
mounts then to scenes of different aspects—stern Walla, Falcon, 
and Shepherd’s Crags, and the severe entrance to Borrodale, 
with its guardian Castle Crag. On our first visit, rays of golden 
light streamed from between broken clouds, illuming now the 
Vale of Newlands, now Ashness’s hanging emerald fields, then 
Keswick—and Crosthwaite’s towered Church, finely peeping 
above the intervening greenery—Never at this time of the 
year was one aspect the same as what had gone before: we 
always beheld something fresh, and beautiful when visiting the 
Terrace. Then there is that walk of walks, by the Watendlath 
toad behind Barrow House, which gives a proud, commanding 
view of the surrounding region :—But proceed !—on, still further 
28 
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—cross Lodore—now, look—massive, grey, ragged sentinel crags 
stand just before you—Gowder on the right, Shepherd’s Crag 
on the left--deep down between them the waters of Lodore 
flash through the dark rocks—beyond, is a resplendent vision— 
in this stern setting lies Derwentwater, all its islands and its 
curved shores, like Love’s bow, 
** Shaped so like beauty’s lip."’ 

Keswick you see and its wide fair vale, Skiddaw and Little Dod 
closing the scene to the right—yonder, is Bassenthwaite Lake, 
its extremity lost in zwrial distance. 

At these times we are inclined to declare :—What new feelings 
possess us! What new light flashes, what proud thoughts crowd 
upon the soul! It must be very truth what the poet announced— 


** Hills draw like Heaven.” 


And there is a voice that cries from them,—“ Up from the dark- 
ness men, call day to the fuller beam: from the feeble faculties 
called divine, to the Divinity !” 

But this brings us to the questionings of the poctic-philosophy. 
I speak of Beauty in form and sound, and colour. But does 
not that Beauty lie in my own mind ?—Wordsworth speaks to 
us here always and everywhere: but I shall shut my ears for 
the moment to his despotic voice: I shall call on Coleridge and 
the witcheries of his verse.— 


“In our Life alone does nature live.” — 


But Coleridge, too, may be deemed in party in the cause. Then 
let us go back to Hume, does he not confirm the truth that 
** Outward forms, the loftiest, still receive 
Their finer influence from the world within,” 

This is what the philosopher says :—“ Beauty is not a quality. 
It lies not in any part of the line, whose parts are equally distant 
from a common centre, It is only the effect which that figure 
produces upon a mind, whose particular fabric or structure 
renders it susceptible of such sentiment.”—Well we might go 
on for pages: no one ever wearies of talking of the things he 
loves, Simply, let us say:—Is this Vision all Imagination? 
Have we not seen anything new and beautiful? Well, Poetry 
and Philosophy have embraced cach other in this matter. 

“ We may not hope from outward things to win, 

The passion and the life whose fountains are within.” 

I shall not dispute.—Beauty is: and on this theory, each new 
joy we obtain lets us know that we have more resources of Beauty 
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than we thought of, of the riches of such blessings man keeps 
himself very ignorant. We are indeed rather glad to find that 
Beauty, like the Kingdom of God, is “ within us,” 

Now, to another delight. It boots not now to rehearse former 
poetic pilgrimages through the Lakes,—but every visit must 
partake of that character—it has been a glory and a joy to seek 
out Elleray also, Hankshead, to hail Dove Nest, hanging on its 
woody slope, to pay homage at Rydal, to linger round Loughrig 
Fell: to peer into Fox Horne’s privacies: to muse at Town 
End, stray through Greta Hall, to kiss the revered sod in Gras- 
mere Churchyard.—The same spirit at this time led us—no, 
this was a solitary enterprise—to Cat Beck. I traversed the 
Lodore Road: climbed the mossy ivy-clad wall: and was soon 
knee-deep in bracken, forcing my upward way under the wet 
branches of the young trees. Reaching a stone dyke which 
goes to the top of Walla Crag I scaled it, and slowly clambered 
up the rocky steps close to the stream—secking for the spot 
beloved by Southey above all others. 

At last I reach it. I verify every particular of the description 
Southey gave in 1828.—‘My place was on the bough of the 
ash tree * * * ®* the water flowing at my feet, and the 
fall just below me.” The tree is gone: you sec its jutting root 
and the wound where the trunk has broken off: but a younger 
shoot has grown from its upper side,—has become a tree, pro- 
bably of the dimensions of that on which Southey sat, and 
stretches over the rocky pavement, little different in position to 
its Ancestor—The scene above corresponds with the old descrip- 
tion,—confined between the sides of Wallow and Falcon Crags, 
the former to the left, stony and steep—on the right,—imme- 
diately opposite, stairs of grass and moss lead up to Falcon’s 
precipitous sides,—the broken waters of the mountain stream 
are flashing and whitening in as it falls above, and is of a peaty 
brown as it glides over the rocky shelf on which we stand—in 
front, the scene gives every feature of the drawing by Westall.— 

—Alone, here, in as calm an hour as ever bathed these crags 
and their streams in silvery splendour: high overhead, rain 
clouds of gruesome gray, edged with ficecy, pillowed folds— 
below them a sky of intense sapphire, across which ruffled 
clouds of radiant whiteness move from Grisedall Pike towards 
Skiddaw’s Crest: Derwentwater is of a deep blue——below us 
are the wooded islands—Lord’s Isle in its bay, and Derwent 
Isle—the round tops of the trees are of a dark green: Keswick 
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vale and its villages are illumined by travelling gleams of sun- 
shine: Bassenthwaite melts into “a remote horizon.” * * * 
Southey may have been here on such a day as this. * * The 
ample, rich view, and the voice of the stream would still recall 
the Cintra time to him, and “the morning of life and hope:” 
his children on the stones of the fell side would partake of their 
merry noon-day meals—the very rock in the foreground is here 
still,—oh, eternity of nature !—grey, mossed and lichened, pecr- 
ing into the water as of old. 

A strange oppressive thought arose whilst contemplating this 
scene, which took all the summer from my mood, Leigh Hunt 
and Southey! these men both truly loved Beauty and Goodness 
—and yet apart in their feelings for each other, as in their ex- 
perience. Hunt with London anxieties—cut off from such 
freedom and enjoyments as Southey possessed,—not one bright, 
living suggestion from the Lakes and Mountains for him—yet 
faithfully fed his soul with pleasant thoughts.—Probably about 
the time that Southey was busy with his record of his visit to 
this spot, Hunt was taking his Walk from Dulwich to Brockham, 
and there discovering Beauty, which generations of wayfarers 
had failed to find :—Looking on a barn, and finding it, what ?— 
“ Of the genuine classical shape, and only wants a stone covering, 
and pillars about it, to become a temple of Theseus”—And on 
that high road he had a vision which Southey would have been 
one of the last to undo.— 

“A beautiful bed of poppies, as we entered Morden, glowed 
in the setting sun, like the dreams of Titian. It looked like a 
bed for Proserpina—a glow of melancholy beauty, containing a 
joy perhaps beyond joy. Poppies, with their dark ruby cups 
and crowned heads, the more than wine colour of their sleepy 
silk, and the funeral look of their anthers, seem to have a mean- 
ing about them beyond other flowers. They look as if they had 
a mystery at their hearts, like sleeping kings of Lethe.” 

Oh! that some invisible power could minister some subtle 
opiate to the combative energies of those minds which in all 
other respects are in unison as to Truth and Goodness.—Why 
does not Nature work through her inviolate Law to blend those 
spirits which are equally her adorers? Unprofitable enmities! 
how much have the men themselves, and the ages lost through 
them. ec 

That utterance gives the heart relief. Now, back to Nature's — 
bosom, Another philosophic lesson to confirm amongst the — 
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everlasting hills—In all things there is compensation. I might 
leave out all the associations with Southey—the scramble up Cat 
Beck had been repaid, had it only been to find in its woody 
recesses a fine wide-spreading oak, with all its honours green 
upon it, and the whole of its shade moss-clad, inviolate, un- 
trodden by the foot of man.—Other compensations there were— 
a wet time passed away, and our prospects were beautified by 
fields and trees everywhere verdant as spring—This was the 
legacy of a sunless summer. This was not the limit of the 
opulent hours. An Indian summer enriched the region, Sum- 
mer-strayed days we -have known—as in that October nine 
years ago,—which was one of the few resplendent days that 
belong to England—Gloriana took a pair of oars—we rowed to 
Lodore, and captured on our way an Osmunda Regalis. But 
now we had no single gift; we had a succession of golden days 
such as the year had not known, and all the joys of radiant June, 
danced in the heart.' The Indian summer had not only its 
beauty but its music—and this not only of falling water but of 
birds. The robin red-breast sang a cheerful song in our garden 
and those adjacent: each day their notes seemed to become 
richer—in time they filled every grove. This golden time was 
Nature’s own invitation to the mountains, lakes, and valleys. 
Come, said she 
‘* Thou shalt possess them to their very souls 
Pleasure, and love, and unimagined beauty.” 

We neglected not the appeal for making new excursions—We 
made search for Watendlath, which sleeps amongst green fields 
by its sombre tarn,—so near the common path of tourists, and 
yet unfrequently visited—We went through St. John’s Vale to 
Thirlemere—where we found narrow green, country roads, wind- 
ing moist and shady—and the grandeur of massive crags over- 
hanging our path; the fields between us and Naddle Fells were 
“flat as the floor of a temple,” to use Wordsworth’s expression : 
the wave of the Beck was smooth, swift, darkling—and sweet it 
Was to saunter along the hazel hedged lanes by its margin. 
Castle Crag, at the head of the valley we had in sight nearly all 
the way.—In the golden haze it put on all its fairy illusiveness— 
fortress, terrace, embattled outworks—we saw them all—On 
reaching the Ambleside road, we experienced the disenchant- 
ment, too—a stern, grey rock faces you—there ends the illusion, 
as with all the delights of life when imagination withdraws from 
them the glory and the gleam of other worlds. Therlemere, 
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from the coppice above Armbith house we beheld as never 
before, and as itcan never be again, since it has suffered neither 
from time or season, but from the hand of man. Coming from 
Grasmere the lake had always appeared chill and tremulous 
under the frown of stern Raven Crag—now the sun threw the 
rocks on our right into the shade—illumined the lake, which 
particularly beyond the bridges, shaped into flowering lines by 
green and yellow jutting lowlands was exquisitely beautiful— 
whilst a field just below us, still possessing its grain crop, made 
pleasant curves, stretching into the water—was itself an object 
which the eye was pleased to ally—But now all that is gone, 

We might descant upon our excursion to Wastwater—where 
Gloriana gallantly accomplished Stye Head Pass thitherward— 
and in returning Black Sailand Scarf Gap. * * * Only let 
us mention some one or two of the surprises of those times— 
when on a previous day in walking to Braithwaite I was fascinated 
by a confined view between the lofty hawthorns—a swift, clear 
beck ran beneath the little bridge on which I stood: into it rana 
glittering field stream, the margin of the beck was clothed with 
great tufts of fern, red and yellow wild flowers, and many lush wild 
plants—the view was closed by the wooded side of Silver Hill with 
its low green crest: a white house pecped forth from the neigh- 
bouring trees, a sweet assurance of humanity. The scene caught us 
unawares, and I rested long on the parapet of the bridge, as if I 
could never have a sufficient draught of its serene loveliness. In 
a similar manner I was entranced on the walk to Wastwater in 
the Jaws of Borrodale,—the Derwent on our right, fresh as from 
its native sparkling Tarn, ran in a broad stream clear and 
shallow over a bed of small blue pebbles: on our left, imme- 
diately by the road side, arose some lofty rocks, in which every 
ledge and cranny had its tree, shrub, fern, or heath—it was 4 
scene fresh and green as spring. There were sudden impressions 
of a more solemn nature on the Wastwater excursion. Making 
for the pass of Black Sail, amidst the silence of the bare, solitary 
hills, the first sight of the sable tops of the yews of Borrodale — 
struck me with awe. Stern as is the vale these yews are as of 
Death and the Shades. I failed not crossing the sodden fields 
to visit them. The ground beneath them was grassy—there 
was none of the red brown hue which Wordsworth marked: 
their trunks are all of a reddish hue, short, thick-waisted, a very 
presentment of strength—as though they would be as stern a5 
the rocks and mountains. There are five of them, unless one # 
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bifex. In this altar groove, the hills form the walls of Nature's 
cathedral, the vale is the nave, with many glens as aisles: the 
streams from every quarter ceaselessly maintain the service 
of Nature, to which on high events the clouds will troop from 
their sea-ward homes and swell the service with overshadow- 
ing grandeur and thunder. psalms. Last to be mentioned in this 
ramble is the night by Wastwater. The screes on the opposite 
side of the lake rose like vast shadows: Scawfell and its mighty 
brotherhood looked not to be mountains but awful gulfs of gloom : 
a planet rose on the ridge of a shoulder of Scawfell and gave a joy 
to the darkness.—We strayed a mile by the lake—when we turned, 
there was a glimmer on the high edges of the mountains in front : 
it brightens at one point: the morn is rising—but, lo, she docs 
not lift her golden head, as we have seen her do over Lady’s 
Rake, and bathe the steeps in deeper darkness—she shines 
through the high mountain chasm of Mickledore—not fully seen, 
but of intense radiance with indented edge—an effulgent star— 
a very Star of Bethlehem. 

The excursion which yields these views, is not without many 
other experiences and reflections. The Pass !—the slow, steep 
climb—then is the time to test Pyrrha’s doctrine, as to sus- 
pending one’s Judgment, nay to test his very words :—* The 
mountains at a distance appear airy masses and smooth, but 
when beheld close, they are rough.”—Mount the Pass! find our- 
selves beside the silent, sleeping Stye Head Tarn! Lingmell in 
front, the huge wing of a mountain, broad and high—on the left 
Scawfell and Great End—scarred—rifted—precipitous: on the 
right, Great Gable, with its threatening, overhanging masses, 
and beyond it the wedge-like Kirk Fell. Here are unspeakable 
emotions, clear bright thoughts :—Where the eagle might fly, 
the soul will not creep. Rapture can there be in solitude; that 
we do know, and shall not seek to convince any man of it— 
Pollok uttered but sober truth when he sang 

‘* Nor yet is heaven without its solitudes 
Else uncomplete in bliss.” 

How sweet are now the considerations of the Poetic Philo- 
sophy. The primitive impressions of Nature are renewed ;—the 
Eternal and the Infinite make themselves felt—also, stability 
and change, all things seem to remain, yet are they all ever- 
moving and suffering alteration—mountains and vales as much 
as ruined abbeys and castles. Strangely calm does Nature 
scem,—indifferent to all our petty experiences,—I take up the 
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short note I made when we had climbed over Black Sail, and 
rested by the Liza, in the lonely valley hemmed in by moun- 
tains :—The feeling is one of intense isolation, and desolation : 
you stand in the presence of the primeval world: you have 
unmistakeable signs of the volcanic age,—of the ice-age also, 
Great Gable has been a glacier-mountain; the long ages of 
glacier action are declared on every side of us by the heaps of 
moraine matter, like tumuli covered with their mossy grass,— 
Yonder to the left, stands the ragged Pillar Mountain out of 
which rises the Pillar Rock. What untold ages doth it declare! 
—These awful solitudes, the silent histories of their scarred and 
worn sides make man feel his insect insignificance,—and yet— 

A new note is there struck.—On the mountain-girded loneli- 
ness of the Stye Head Pass we had looked down on Wastdale- 
head—only a house or two or a few green fields are there—but 
therewith came one of the noblest thrills that can be felt by the 
human heart—the view gave us grandeur and greatness of 
Nature allied to the rule of man’s patience and industry— 
Nature with all her silence and solemnity does not live apart 
from man. Even as we sat by the Liza, we felt a soft relenting 
pathos steal over her stillness and her chillness, when we re- 
membered that man’s heart has sent a tide of warm life-blood 
into the valley,—that Ennerdale had been won to human sym- 
pathy by Wordsworth’s Brothers. 

One might now go through all the clauses of this Philosophy, 
which leaves behind the Garden, and the Porch, and seeks the 
Mountains and the Streams: nay, which will not content itself 
with these alone, but travels on the sunbeams as on a chariot, 
takes for its ministers the mists and the clouds, which give life, 
and ever new and changing character to every scene. 

How Nature acts upon us: how solemn she is in her sights 
and sounds: how she soothes us with her calm,—moderates our 
weak sorrow and discontent’: and then Gentle Mother, how she 
answers to our dominant passion, allows tree and rock, and 
mountain-top to blend with our feelings: All these are matters 
which would bear thought on the rocky top of Scarf Gap, 4s 
well as in the library in writing of the High Priest’s declaration 
in song.—There, we may realise how Nature's communion 
awakens sleeping faculties—even as we have noted in the dis- 
covery of a beauteous scene—in the new sense of the infinite, 
the eternal, the changing, the repose—there may we recognise 
in the severe and cultivated aspects of the prospect that Nature 
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has spiritual meanings for us, that the external becomes trans- 
lated in our inner representations—that we are the better for all 
this,—though words ‘can neither utter the experience nor its 
result. And there, we should not fail to know the Beneficence 
of Nature’s forces: these, which seem such terrors on the preci- 
pice, the peak, in the torrent, why these are the self-same forces 
which unfold the flowers in our garden, and make the fields sing 
with joy. 

These are not airy speculations—but matters of divine effect : 
certainties, no less than that other doctrine of this Lake Philo- 
sophy—the benefit of walking, which one confirms when one 
comes across some of our merry mountain-climbing maids, and 
catch ourselves exclaiming :—* How these walks bring out the 
star-glance of woman’s eye!” When we had won Wastwater, 
and gone on a darkling walk to the day’s labours was Gloriana 
worn? No, walking has the gift of health and loveliness—and 
next morning she was ready for the two Passes yet to be over- 
come with a bounding spirit, and a rarer beauty in her glance. 

One other point,—for I shall not be forsworn, I have spoken 
of the sweet surprises of New Views. Herein, is ecstacy 
beyond the fruition of Hope. Bridal moments of the soul are 
these—when feeling, sense and circumstances are consenting. 
But if there is not this combination, then there is not that rap- 
ture, which of all other joys is the bright consummate flower, 
Nevertheless, still there may come a time. Goethe has told us 
that we may have to familiarise ourselves with a thing and wait 
the opportune moment before we realise it to the fulness of its 
beauty: so can we read it in the Soul and its Serrows—not 
immediately, but “at das¢ we catch it all in a moment, and 
perhaps wonder why it never affected us before”:—so Words- 
worth has instructed us in lines which were in my mind when 
I gazed upon the rock in Borrodale, 

** In front of that tall rock— 
« « ‘@ I there stopped short—and stood 
Tracing the lofty barrier with my eye 
From base to.summit: such delight I found 


To note in shrub and tree, in stone and flower 
That intermixture of delicious hues 
Along so vast a surface, all at once 
In one impression, by connecting force 
' Of their own beauty, imaged in my heart.” 


By virtue of that philosophy Beauty is Beauty ever—and she 
will attend all our walks,—Above all, there is no weakening of 
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our old loves—they are not dispossessed of any charm—nay, 
they may win new ones any moment, Therefore, we failed not 
to frequent ways and places dear to us in former times—we 
religiously added them to fresh delights. 

There was Portinscale, with its low white flower-smothered 
cottages—nasturtiums, asters, lobelias, geraniums, mignionette, 
fuschias, in the autumn prime—the beauty of twenty-years came 
to the heart once more.—There was the Sunday walk to 
St. Kentigern’s Church,—sometimes the whole view was clear, 
peaceful, bright; sometimes there was the drapery of mist 
reaching down to Skiddaw’s feet,—and the frequent whisper of 
the inward voice——are not these mountains, vales, lakes articulate 
with spiritual lessons ?—There was the climb of Skiddaw, ona 
warm breathless day, when we lunched on the scalp of the 
mountain giant, clouds of insects buzzing round, a thing our 
guide told us he had rarely seen in his life. 

Thus we were not restricted to the day for enjoyments :—nay, 
nor did we need to go far to find them. Friar’s Crag was at 
hand, jutting into Derwentwater. It has dear memories—of 
these nothing here. But each night we now visited it, and there- 
from we saw the moon shed her silver seasons four upon the 
night. 

When the three quarter moon rose over Shepherd’s Crag, there 
was a light mist on the Lake, the hills were as spectral as their 
shadows, there was no wind, but the water was tremulous—where 
the moonbeams fell there were shreds of fluttering splendour ; 
a little west of the moon shone a planet, over it the Pleiades 
were glimmering: the Plough was above Little Dod, the Pointers 
exactly over Skiddaw’s crest: the tall, bare stems of the pines on 
the crag threw strong shadows, flecking the ground: Lodore pealed 
its nightly hymn—it is but four miles distant, but might be heard 
forty, over a lake amid such silence,—and yet its thunder docs 
not prevent the neighbouring streams being heard with their 
lyrical voices—When the moon had filled her horn, to our 
astonishment there were about fifty people at Friar’s Crag to 
enjoy the beauty of the night. They stood in groups, not speak- 
ing above a whisper, and when they returned it was with stealthy 
steps——The moon that night had just emerged from clouds, and 
stood high over Cat Beck, in a clear sky. A sparkling planet 
hung over Lodore: ficecy ranges of clouds lay above Gowder 
Crag, Sheherd's Crag, and Borrodale. Later in the night we 
went to the Crag: no one was abroad: the stillness was intenst; — 
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Gloriana was awe-stricken with the darkness of the wood through 
which we reached the Crag, and the splendour of the scene that 
lay beyond it. The moon and the planet of the South had 
moved towards Borrodale: on coming back a golden planet 
shone over St. John’s Church; above it were the Pleiades, the 
Great Bear was wheeling over Skiddaw’s -rest, peering with starry 
neck into Bassenthwaite. 

And to Friar’s Crag I went in the morning of our last day,— 
in the last hour of our stay. The scene around the lake was 
pure, bright, and pensive: the few boats on the water moved as 
silently as in a dream: Skiddaw hid his top in clouds: there was 
deep peace on fell and wave. This profound, satisfying peaceful- 
ness of lake and mountain brought forcibly to the minds the 
aim, the promise, the effect of righteousness—“ peace and 
assurance for ever”;—“my peace I leave with you” said the 
blessed Lord Christ—Aye, aye,—this were sufficient for eternity 
—the high ecstacy of goodness—“ the peace which passeth all 
understanding.”—-Silently I bade our many loves farewell.—It is 
sad to leave them,—but having left, there is the satisfaction that 
peace and beauty are ever there to greet us whenever we there 
shall go. 


VIL. 


‘*Such sweet way-faring—of life's spring the pride, 
Her summer's faithful joy.” —- Wordsworth. 

Then there are scenes which have had their particular 
attractions. Our Northumbrian coast. This Northumbria which 
rings with world-famous memories: whence were taken those 
youths to Rome, whose beauty made Gregory name them angels 
and won the faith of Christ for their native land; where was de- 
livered that famous warrior-speech which compared the life of 
man to the flight of a bird through a house in the wifter-time : 
where the Danes so frequently “sang the mass of the lances”; 
where Ragnar Lodbrok chaunted the truest Sea-King’s song— 
wherein we shall see the old heroes “ fight with swords,” and the 
dew of blood and the whistling arrows are known of a truth to 
be to them as sweet “as holding a beautiful girl in one’s arms”; 
this Northumbria along its coast, with its rocks, abbeys, islands, 
castles, at any point takes us from to-day to the old nurse-times, 
makes us feel how much this Britain of ours is a veritable Sea- 
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Kingdom. Specially have I felt this at Bambrough,—Brunan- 
burgh—the Town of Fountains—where shone the Day of the 
Great Fight,—the war-song of which has allured the latest en- 
thusiasm of Tennyson. 

Then the Sea-Shore has its own natural charms. The broad 
flat sands which give long miles for walking beside the plunging 
waves, the weed-clad rocks so dear to youthful ramblings—with 
their light green crystal pools, small glancing fishes, the beautiful 
anemones, the star-fish, the ocean in calm and storm, the sunsets, 
the moon, the twinkling lights of the fishing boats—leading to 
fresh regions of thought—aye, man and _ boy, they have stirred 
with thoughts which words cannot express. 

There have been occasions when I specially felt the seasons, 
In the vernal, Milton says, “when the air is calm and pleasant, 
it were an injury and sullenness against nature, not to go out 
and see her riches, and partake her rejoicing with heaven and 
earth”; of this vernal season I have never been neglectful—At 
Gretna Green, at such a time I seemed to make first acquaintance 
with wild flowers. The blacksmith there was still ready to “gic 
thee a welding heat,” and history still spoke with a certain voice 
as to the minister of Sark who came when required by the 
master of the smithy—wandcring therefrom into the Lochinvar's 
country—of poor soil, but rich in its ‘peculiar beauty, I seemed 
by the way to first know the children of the Spring. Going 
from thence to Warkworth—where land and ocean blend their 
softest influences—from the walls of whose ruined castle we 
behold the tremulous sheen of the sea, whilst beneath us runs the 
Coquet gladdening the eye with its silver beauty, its alternating 
woods and green banks.—There, above the famous Hermit's 
Cave, fuller than ever, the glory and the gleam of spring flowers, 
stretching along the bank, came upon the surprised vision. 

I have known a bird-spring, too. Gallow Hill, a fine manor 
house, within hail of the mountain-stairs of Somerside gave this 
delight. Swallows build beneath the eaves of the windows: in 
the evening hours, when they darted hither and thither, their 
breasts catching the level sunbeams glittered like _ silver. 
Through the day, dark legions of rooks would cloud the fields, 
then settle on some chosen spot—careful sentinels watching .on 
the borders whilst the great body were busy with their in- 
dustrious foraging. The cuckoo wandered from tree to tree— 
its jealous companion always in attendance. The owls at night 
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hooted from the dusky trees—and at earliest morn the larks 
rained down their heavenly melodies. 

There are places of curious interest, of which one would like 
to have a longer experience. Such as the land-locked little 
county town of Blanckland, which on its first view may be taken 
for a fortress or an abbey, lurking for peace and security amongst 
the lowly hills of Northumberland. And Lancaster—with castle 
of portentous entrance, and broad-flagged terrace overlooking 
the winding Lune and the fair country side—and the King’s 
Arms, with its oak staircase and galleries, carvings and 
tapestries,—quaintest of England's old inns, 

Special visits to the northern section of 

‘*The wilderness of this Elysian Earth” 


may not be unrecalled.—Joy has been vouchsafed beyond my 
fortune :—at which the gods have become envious. Good for- 
tune, says Plutarch, gives the appearance of greatness. So it 
is on such excursions. Away from familiar cares: the wrinkles 
of the mind become\ smoothed down:—prepared with means 
according to the extent of time and journey, there is ease 
if not affluence of money and spirit. Man is now at his best.— 
After such manner it is fittest to stray into Scotland. Ransack 
her proud metropolis,—stray to Hawthornden, and bring before 
the mind’s eye Drummond and Ben Tenon, wander up the glen 
and see Roslin Chapel aflame in the setting sun, which probably 
explains the foundation of the appearance connected with its 
traditions. Verify the beauty of the Cave of Gowrie: visit 
Glamis Castle, of strange historic—semi-historic memories— 
obtain from its roof that view which impressed the poet Gray— 
the crags and mountains to the west, and there, forty-five miles 
distant, is “that Schehallion, that spires into a cone above them 
all.” Sweep north to the Pass of Killiecrankie, where you may 
get dazzled and drunk with Nature’s beauty”—to Dunkeld—to 
Blair Athol: Then change your direction, if you will; seek the 
Birks of Aberfeldy, the royal Lock Tay, drive to Killin which 
lies so pleasantly by its rocky, roaring river,—descend the terrible 
Pass of Glen Ogle, and rest amidst the wildness of Loch Earn. 
Then, as you return, there lies before you Rob Roy's Country, 
Loch Lubnaig, recalling romance and poetry, The Trossachs. 
Loch Katrine, Loch Lomond,—a green repose at Tarbet,—an 
ascent of Ben Lomond,—sunset from the walls of Sterling. —You 
may hereupon have much tumultuous travelling, inn and stage 
coach gossip—but there will at odd times be quict inward 
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whisperings.—In the Trossachs, it may be, Wordsworth’s sonnet 
will draw us to “ Nature’s old felicities:” and we shall yield 
accord to the hopeful sigh of the Truth-Seeker:—* We need 
more of Nature in the soul: that is,a reverting to first principles, 
a development of primitive instincts, and some increased confi- 
dence that there still lives a God to hear and teach us.’—But 
this is not supposition at all—it has been a delectable fact, or 
series of facts, and to speak truly, and that not with after- 
thought, but under the full influence of these sweet times—We 
want love for fields, and waters, and mountains: the windows of 
the soul should let in lights from all these—and they wil! have 
spiritual force. From certain points a thoughtful man will not 
depart without inward benefit. Speak not of this or that: be 
silent: thou art on Holy Ground—Reccive silently, and receive 
in all fulness the beauty and the grace. 

Of draughts of the Border’s clear, caller air we might speak— 
such as can be obtained on Carter Fell—blown from the cast- 
ward ocean across the tops of the Cheviots, which are around us 
there with wondrous appearances—even as the Border Minstrel 
has described them—* huge, round-headed, and clothed with a 
dark robe of russet: gaining, by their extent and desolate 
appearance, an influence upon the imagination.” 

Milder pleasures await us at Woodburn. There are the fine 
falls of Black Linn,—surpassed, however, by the neighbouring 
Hareshaw Linn, which is worthy of all the praises which have 
been showered on England's waterfalls. Every step of the way 
to it from Bellingham presents a new variety of views,—for a 
great distance we walk between rugged heights of towering 
banks—reach a piece of open grceensward, then pass under lofty, 
overhanging cliffs, which seem to wait for the first gust of wind 
to hurl them into the rocky current below—from thence we gaze 
up at the wild mass of waters coming broad-sheeted over the 
lofty ledge, and dashing with unceasing roar into the bed at our 
fect. 

Recovery from sickness has sometimes given a richer relish to 
these pleasures, It has been so at Otterburn, which lies between 
Woodburn and Carter Fell.—Beautiful is the entrance of Reed- 
water into the North Tyne—well-wooded vales and hills lie 
around, and the air is balmy: but at Otterburn the surroundings 
of the Border river assume another character—here are low hills 
on every side, bare of trees, forming gentle outlines against the 
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sky, fields and moors, and bracing air. Here we can roam and 
seck the source of the Reed—behold, 


‘The mountain infant to’the sun come forth 
Like human life from deadness.”’ 

Or, we can explore the site of the Battle of Otterburn—where 
the dead Douglas beat his foe,—and in relics of the Roman 
time, in ancient trees, and more ancient rocks stray into the 
regions of historic and pre-historic times—The invalid months 
were sweet and gentle in the heart of Border Land.—Oh, how 
singular these changing thoughts !—Ten years after we go to the 
village inn.—What games of life have been played out since 
that invalid time: what losses: what new heroes have entered 
the field: the tide of the world’s battle is vastly changed :—but 
little here is altered, seated at the old window, the lofty limes,— 
the lofty, full leafed limes—have the same hospitable look as of 
yore: the lines of the calm green hills along the westward 
horizon are just the same, and bring back the old feelings, and 
Otterburn close beneath us sings exactly the old song—a bridal 
song, ere she joins the Reed. 

At such a recruiting time I have made the acquaintance of 
Matlock Bath, and all its neighbouring delights and wonders : 
—The Caverns ; Green Darley Dale: fascinating Chatsworth : 
forsaken Haddon Hall which seems ever whispering of Knightly 
love: Hardwicke Hall with renowned stag-horned oaks, which 
speak of centuries of storm and change—and quiet garden 
walks where Hibbs brooded over thoughts which wander 
through eternity : These made vicissitude sweet—and were even 
more to the returning tide of life than the fine view from my 
chamber, commanding in the distance verdant Abraham’s 
Heights, and the singular rifted, towering High Tor. 

This particular kind of excursion—when the frame is recover- 
ing from a shock of sickness—when as we 

** Repair our vigour lost, 
And breathe and walk again,— 
The meanest flow’ret of the vale 
The simplest note that swells the gale 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To us are opening Paradise.” 
These are something more than times of extraordinary pleasure, 
more than delicious restorative times,—they are the safe-guards 
of life itself. If anything will incidentally help man to husband 
the vital flame it is the little illnesses which overtake him, and 
make him relax the tension of his labours, and seck green 
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repose—It is the self-confident iron worker, who never knows 
indisposition, who pretends indifference to relaxation, that is 
struck down in the heat of the battle. 

No more of pet ramblings although their memories abide— 
and shall abide.—My eyes catch a recent note.—The evening 
walks, which Gloriana and myself frequently took to Skepps- 
holm,—the bridge, the surrounding waters, the lights of city on 
every side beyond the waters: the lofty trees,—this night of our 
wedding anniversary, the moon, the silvery clouds seen from 
my garden, bring back—bring back those hours of still rapture 
in Sweden’s metropolis—So remain: so come back upon the 


mind, all of which I have spoken, and more of which one may 
not speak, 


VIII. 


** The sundry contemplation of my travels in which my open rumination 
Wraps me, is a most humourous sadness." —As You Like Jt. 

Nature, it is affirmed; lovely or grand, is ever solemn—or 
at least impressive, or, at least pensive: during one of his most 
blissful assignations Wordsworth speaks of “pastoral melan- 
choly.” To all this one not unwillingly resigns oneself: more 
than satisfied if the soul can snatch an experience of 


** Elysian beauty, melancholy grace, 
Brought from a pensive but a happy place.” 


TRINCULO, But, therein, lies not the whole matter. A 
human heart leads us, to these Eden-spots: and it has its full 
share of human sympathies—And never can one roam through 
this lovely world without Humours by the Way, which make 
one smile at the satire of life, or enjoy its follies, 

Look at this note: “ Here's a cat in the room, always coming 
to me, purring, and rubbing itself against me. From the way I 
behave to puss, the people of the inn will suppose I don’t like 
cats :—My reason really is, that I don’t want to make friends 
which I cannot keep.”——-Does not that note carry us back to a 
memorable autumn when we were in a comfortable inn, clean, 
and quiet although in the centre of a town? It was the Ripen- 
time: when we first took possession of the joys of its beautiful 
neighbourhood you have already referred to—come, confess it, 
there is a good procession of jocund memories. I see the vicar 
of the Border Village—alas, unexpectedly gathered to his 
fathers—ruralised ecclesiastic, at the country railway station, 
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uncouthly clad, wearing wooden clogs and a more wooden ex- 
pression : strange was he in all things, as in his appearance—his 
decease does not ameliorate his singularities. He put on his 
surplice in the middle of the church—his moorland church—as 
though it was a shaving apron: hesitated not to descend from 
his reading desk as the Ze Deum was being sung, and with 
heavy-booted gait pass between the congregation and open the 
church door, into the wild mountain air: nor to ask his har- 
monium player, after much sardonic perplexity at having lost 
his notes—“ what hymns have we fixed upon Mr. Organist ?” 
He has gone home—two miles—from a funeral on a snowy day, 
astride of the country hearse for very idleness and fear of wet- 
ting his clogs: he enjoyed his rubber at whist, which he could 
only get on but rare occasions,—but why, when returning from 
an interment, and having such a rubber at a neighbour’s farm- 
house—why, say to his wife with the solemnity of a homily 
“When there’s another funeral, my dear, we must come this 
way, and have another game at cards?” Why? because 
Humour like love, knows no “ Why.” 

Ah, that was a more gruesone affair, an unlaughable episode 
—when we come to Rydal Mount, and found one bailiff in pos- 
session of the grounds, and another in possession of the house— 
Apollo’s sacred property in the gripe of the harpies and of 
mouldy law. What curious stories we were told of the last 
tenant : how he desired to connect himself with notability—if 
not with fame—with the articles genius consecrates if not with 
genius itself— 

‘**Come gie’s a song, Montgomery cried.” 

And the ambitious spirit published a volume of poems: and 
came here and possessed the High Priest’s residence as his one 
successor: and went to Gad's Hill, and brought thence relics 
which were scattered throughout the Rydal Garden, and ravished 
Ambleside of its museum, and brought it hither, and placed it 
amongst his household gods. It was a gruesome affair, and 
the man's history grew more so as the years went on, 

Then,—oh, then,—there are Guides—more compendious,— 
more amusing far than Bradshaw and all his pages—And such 
differences as there are, in these popular diffusers of history and 
romance, and truth.—There is the dry—dry, very dry in more 
senses than one—the dry Scotch ignorance on the walls of 
Edinburgh Castle—when we see wonders not in print—sur- 
passing those ever put in print: the statue of Dr. Wilson who 
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wrote the Ettrick Shepherd—the cannon that Dean Ramsay 
celebrated in his play, for when Wallace hears it in the early 
morn, he exclaims 

‘* I ferly wherefore ye're so soon asteer !” 


No less remarkable was the prodigy of St. Robert’s Cave. He 
discoursed, rigid as a statue, in an uncarthly monotone—as if 
thrilled by the horror of Eugene Aram’s crime, careful of every 
word as though he was uttering a wizard’s spell and his destruc- 
tion would follow the omission of any of the syllables of power. 
There was indeed a secret.—His wife had been the guide to this 
river-chapel, but had recently gone to the Shades, and the poor 
widower had been suddenly thrown on this charge, and had 
drenched his mind with the sixpenny guide: it tormented him 
ceaselessly—he could not sleep for the visionary deed of blood,— 
every visitor was a new supernatural command to go through his 
horrible penance, to stretch him on the rack of the tough guide- 
book, 

But, ah, that other guide, at Brimham Rocks. It was worth 
a summer day’s journey to see and hear him. A common, shy, 
labourer-looking, grey-headed man was he at the house door, 
and on the road. But let his foot tread his native heath—and 
then he was another creature. As we strayed through the rocks 
he poured forth excellent verse on each new aspect that they pre- 
sented.—When we turned the corner of one of the gigantic stone- 
wonders, or got a wider view of the vale and green hills beyond 
then his eyes dilated, his old frame quivered, the words leaped 
and shone as he uttered them. He was an inspired cicerone.— 
But, hopeful traveller, expect not at Brimham Rocks to hear and 
see that strange son of the Muses. He has gone, like many 
greater minds without leaving any record of his genius or his 
mountain-love.—And in these roamings one meets all the world 
in epitome. There was that typical man-of-the-world, as I be- 
held him, in the form of a Colonel, under the comfortable left 
wing of the defunct Swan, And that typical parasite, un- 
honoured but happy in his own satisfaction—Captain Oakham, 
who recognised with awe and admiration all that the Colonel 
said and did. That Captain ever hoisted us as with tackle suf- 
ficient to lift ten tons of dead stupidity, with his recollections of 
the brave Colonel—brave enough though he had not heard the 
cry of the war-dogs nor yet the sound of Bellona’s thongs.— 
“O! Look here, now: a good story that of the Colonel's of the 
commercial travellers in Jersey: and that of the surgeon's wile 
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in Bungalore.”—They were good stories of the Colonel’s,—for he 
knew all, and more, of “that sort of thing,” than any man I met. 
—“ That Curate is a fine fellow: been all round the world—and 
that sort of thing.” 


IX. 


** To-morrow, let it shine or rain, 
Yet cannot this the past make vain, 
Nor uncreate, and render void 
That which was yesterday enjoyed," —Horace. 

Nepenthe is according to the times, the circumstances, the 
person, Some suppose that to Helena it was an opiate. But, 
the care-dissolving medicament, as Plutarch calls it, he opines to 
be “easie and fit discourse”"—a medicament as hard to be got as 
Gilead’s balm. The Nepenthe for man and these our times 
must be intercourse with nature—Simple, easily obtained, and 
of certain efficacy. 

This Nepenthe takes us to a height above Books: by it you 
come nearest to ¢he highest experience of the soul: a height far 
above mere descriptions of Nature or historical events—although 
in these latter we do get a knowledge of the influence of mind 
upon mind, yet in an indirect, ambiguous, perverted manner—a 
height whence we observe the ministrations and presentations to 
the soul: calmly, plainly recognise the workings and beneficence 
of the Divine Mind. 

Yet, are not Books by any means left out, even as was antici- 
pated in the opening sentences—Have they not been with us by 
the way—their voices heard through the mountain stillness clear 
and harmonious as the rivulet’s song—And when I come back 
to the library the influences of lake and hill breathe amongst the 
pages of my reading. We have obtained a warmer sympathy 
with Petrarch pursuing his labours in solitude—when that soli- 
tude is his loved Valley of Vancluse, “ where Sorgia, the King of 
Streams,takes its source:” we have learned to moderate our 
feelings at the assumptions of the Thorough Busiuess Man, when 
we see its pages brightened by the sight of Bochia.—The beauty 
that we have beheld will illumine pages with a new and enduring 
light. On the other hand, in our seclusion, we taste our best 
joys once again when we come upon certain passages and de- 
Scriptions,—as for instance when reading the second part of 
Goethe's Switzerland Letters.—There is one sentence there which 
steals over me like a steam of distilled perfumes, and brings all 
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Wordsworth, and the purest aspirations of Goethe before the 
mind.—After another manner, how delightful to find that Words- 
worth’s famous argument for the English Lakes, as against those 
of Scotland and Switzerland, is but a paraphrase of a sentence 
of our great master Montaigne.—“ To make a pleasant prospect 
the sight should not be lost and dilated in a vast extent of 
empty air, but should have some bounds to limit and circum- 
scribe it at a reasonable distance.” 

But let me give one last, long, lingering glance—When roam- 
ing through these pastures of delight, which are as wide as the 
Divine Jurisdictionand when that shadowy balance of the 
mind—by which we weigh and measure what the senses present, 
is altogether forgotten. I rejoice that Love here at least has its 
certain reign, equable and pure. Under most other circum- 
stances it is self-destroyed: it overleaps nature’s golden mean: 
a life of bliss, of goodness and wreathed smiles, is condensed into 
a few rapturous hours or days,—Love, thereon, has become 
surfeited and sought new objects. Here, it is otherwise. Gentle 
are the pleasures, and the gentler the pleasures the less the re- 
action, the longer their continuance. 

Pleasure certainly we seek,as something divine. Utilitarian 
Bentham affirmed that every pleasure is equally a good, and is 
to be taken into account as such in a moral estimate, whether it 
be the pleasure of sense or of conscience. Similar is the sen- 
timent of the belief of the Parsee—soliciting those things for 
our general well-being—*“ because the body, fresh and vigorous, 
renders the soul stronger against the bad genii: because the 
man, feeling less want, reads the word with more attention, and 
feels more courage for performing good works.”—-This pleasure 
is a form of Love, which yields tenderest thoughts—It subdues 
harshness and cruclty—It was remarked by Goethe, that wide- 
hearted Religions make brute creation partakers of spiritual 
favours, Into this transcendent creed the lamb, the curlew, the 
redbreast, flowers, trees, educate us. The sweet singer, too, is 
with us by the stream and the mountain peak, bidding us 

** Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 
Original expectation has not been marred.—Lose the evil that 
is, says wisdom—That we accomplish beyond a doubt.—We now 
learn of a truth that, with more favoured minds, Goodness may 
have Fortune and Pleasure for her companions. As for mé, 
grateful am I for all moments : I have not deserved aught of the 
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happiness I have shared—my sin is my own. And all pleasant 
walks, however short, and frequent though they be, 


**Ne’er can the way be irksome or forlorn, 
That winds into itself for sweet return.” 


Oft have I murmured of the many precious spots 


‘* All the memories therefrom brought 
Let them be steeped in happy thought.” 
The consummation is with me. The glory of fast joys, they are 
the most substantial—I verify Pinder,—I possess tenacious 
memory sweeter than Hope. 

These matters are silly—sooth to others: to us they are as 
courtship’s days,—quite as dear as those, as Gloriana herself 
might confess—and as such might not be omitted in naming the 
circle of pleasures—my records are fuller than here appears— 
records made at the time of experience—their original faults, 
their selection, their condensation, nay, if need be, their very 
mention in the weakness of affection may be forgiven. 

There are other ways in which the pastures of delight can be 
visited: others wiser than myself are content with what the mere 
senses can reap, and depend upon a general remembrance. 
There is brose, and there is Athol-brose. I am reminded of 
that incident in the travels of our master-satirist:—*I fell upon 
a pretty village,—truly I have forgot the name of it,—where I 
was yet merrier than ever, and got some certain money to live 
by. Can you tell how? By sleeping. For there they hire 
men by the day to sleep, and they get by it sixpence a day, but 
they that can snore hard get at least ninepence.”—But our 
acquaintances sleep with their eyes wide open, and snore with 
their mouths, and call it:—well, their payment is correct change 
for their money. 

Nevertheless, charity! Let each and all have their bliss— 
provided no one asserts the pre-eminence of his god-like race, 
by showing that it is the only one which preys on weaker 
creation for mere wanton ‘pleasure—let them sit on the dumb 
stone if they like, and dream away a summer's day,—let them 
loiter by the mountain torrent, and make out of the waters— 
their eddyings, windings, murmurs, what they can make out of 
their fires on winter nights—that is, let them revive the lost art 
of Divination by stream and waterfall. That will be Nepenthe to 
them, for Nepenthe is according to the person.—If these pleasures, 
mine or thine, dear reader, especially mine, are not sufficient to 
make a man love earth,—I wish him better ones in Paradise. 


——— 
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OUR PORTRAITS. 


SIR ROBERT WALTER CARDEN, M.P. 


To write an adequate memoir of so prominent a figure as Sir 
Robert Walter Carden, M.P. for Barnstaple, would involve a 
history of the present century, and which is of precisely the 
same age as Sir Robert, who was born in the year 1801. The 
limited space at our disposal only enables us, however, to give a 
short resumé of the honourable gentleman’s career, and which, 
in many respects, is one of the most noteworthy of the period in 
which we live. 

Sir Robert Walter Carden, M.P. for Barnstaple, Lord Mayor 
of London in 1857-8, and Alderman of Dowgate Ward, is the 
fourth son of the late James Carden, Esq., a well-known solicitor, 
of Bedford Square, London. His mother was the eldest daughter 
of the late John Walter Esq., of Teddington Grove, Middlesex, 
and Printing House Square, London (the founder of the Zimes 
newspaper), and sister of the late John Walter, Esq., of Bear- 
wood, Berks, sometime Member for that county. The present 
M.P. for Berks is Sir Robert’s cousin. Receiving his early 
education at a private school at Twickenham, Sir Robert 
appears to have been originally intended for the army. Indeed, 
he was gazetted to an Ensigncy in the 82nd Regiment of Foot 
(the Prince of Wales’ Volunteers), when he was sixteen years of 
age, but eventually he changed his profession, availing himself 
of a very favourable opportunity of becoming a member of the 
Stock Exchange, which institution he has ever since adorned, @ 
period of sixty-four years. After Sir Robert had been sworn a 
Stock and Share Broker of the City of London, he, in conjunction 
with his partner, soon established a magnificent business, gaining 
the confidence of the public. 

As it is our purpose to write of Sir Robert rather in his dual 
capacities of politician and magistrate than as a man of business, 
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we may pass over the next few years of his mere commercial 
life, coming down to 1849, when we find Sir Robert Carden a 
candidate for the Aldermanic gown of Dowgate Ward, then but 
recently vacated by the death of Alderman Johnson, No one 
was found with temerity sufficient to oppose the respected and 
successful stock broker, and Sir Robert (then Mr.) Carden, was 
returned, no other candidate being in the field, as we have stated, 
In the same year Sir Robert became one of the Commissioners 
of the Lieutenancy for London, being subsequently put on the 
Commission of the. Peace for the counties of Middlesex and 
Surrey. In the year of the first Great Exhibition (1851), Mr. 
Alderman Carden was elected by the Livery as one of the 
Sheriffs of London; and when on the 7th July of that year, 
Her Majesty went to the Guildhall in State, Sir John Musgrove, 
being raised to the Baronetcy, Mr. Alderman Carden, as one of 
the two Sheriffs, received the honour of Knighthood at the hands 
of the Sovereign. 

Prior to his being Knighted—in December, 1850—Sir Robert 
commenced his political career. A vacancy having occurred 
in the representation of St. Alban’s, through the death of Mr, 
Alexander Raphael, who had sat for that constituency since 
1847, the subject of this biography went down in the Conserva- 
tive interest. Sir Robert had been told that his election should 
be carried “on purity of principles,” and to a man of his sen- 
sitive honour no promise could have been more acceptable. 
But the constituency had already attained a very bad name, 
and Sir Robert felt he could scarcely trust in this ostentatious 
proclamation of purity. Money was the traditional desideratum 
in a candidate for St. Alban’s, and although Sir Robert possessed 
plenty, he had felt that nothing but personal merit and influence 
should, or ought to, secure a seat in the House of Commons, 
He, knowing the reputation of the electors, naturally distrusted 
the men of Verulam, and he honestly told them on the hustings 
that if they deceived him he would promise them they should 
never give another vote, in other words, he would get the dis- 
franchisement of the Borough. In the result, the Liberal can- 
didate, Mr. Jacob Bell, was returned with a majority over his 
Conservative rival of 129 votes, Sir Robert having polled 147, 
while his adversary secured 276. Sir Robert then presented 
his petition, and a Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to investigate the charges of wholesale bribery that 
were brought against Mr. Bell, the sitting Member, This was 
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before the days of the appointment of Judges to hear Election 
Petitions, but the labours of the Committee were rendered 
abortive through the absconding of the necessary witnesses. 
Upon this being discovered, a Parliamentary Commission was 
sent down to St. Alban’s, armed with plenary power to protect 
the witnesses from the legal consequences of self-crimination ; 
and then it was that proof of such unmixed and unqualified 
bribery was obtained, that a bill was introduced for the absolute 
disfranchisement of that ancient borough, and which ultimately 
became law in the course of the Session of 1851. No sinister 
or disingenuous motives may be attributed to Sir Robert in his 
action in this matter, for, as we have stated, he told the electors 
that if they did not keep true to their pledge, zz., that the election 
would be conducted on “purity of principles,” he would prevent 
them again disgracing themselves. We mention this because 
there were many who stated that he was having his revenge 
for the disappointment of his ambition. Moreover—and this 
ought never to have been allowed —Sir Robert not only unseated 
the Liberal Member, but disfranchised St. Alban’s entirely at his 
own expense, As things are now, the defeated party has to bear 
the costs and charges. Although thirty years have elapsed since 
this memorable episode in the annals of electioneering occurred, 
the present legislation which proposes to abolish canvassing of 
every sort is the natural outcome of what then took place, and 
Sir, Robert Carden may be considered the initiator of this salient 
innovation in the tyranny of Parliamentary custom. 

In 1857, Sir Robert went to Gloucester, contesting that city 
at the general election of April in that year. A -noteworthy 
incident here took place, for Sir Robert succeeded in displacing 
a tower of strength of the Liberal party, and one of the principal 
supporters of the then all-puissant Lord Palmerston, Admiral 
Sir Maurice F. Berkeley, K.C.B., brother of the late Ear! 
Fitzhardinge. Admiral Berkeley had practically represented 
Gloucester since the Reform Bill of 1832, a period of a quarter 
of a century, and he had the further advantage of holding office 
under the Liberal Government, being one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty. He also possessed an immense amount of tocal in- 
fluence, for the noble House of Berkeley “ ruled Gloucester.” 
There was also another Liberal antagonist in the person of Mr. 
W. P. Price. In his address to the electors, Sir Robert wrote as 
follows :—“I am a Conservative in principle,a ‘member of the 
Church of England, and a supporter of her institutions ; but I 
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have always advocated freedom of conscience.” He also ex- 
pressed himself to the effect that the income tax ought to be 
abolished within a year from that date. As stated, Sir Robert 
succeeded in getting returned, and as may have been anticipated, 
Admiral Berkeley lodged a petition against his successful oppo- 
nent, who had polled 33 more votes than himself, and 29 more 
than the other Liberal, Mr. Price. After a thorough investi- 
gation the petition was dismissed, but, as in the case of St. 
Alban’s, Sir Robert most unrighteously had to pay his own 
costs, 

In 1859, Sir Robert Carden again stood for the city of Glou- 
cester, but this time he was unsuccessful, being ousted from his 
seat by Mr. C. J. Monk. This gentleman, like the Berkeleys, 
possessed a great amount of local influence, being the son of the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, and who with the sitting member 
(the late Mr. William P. Price), came in at the head of the poll. 
Sir Robert being consistent in his passion for purity in electoral 
matters, petitioned against both his Liberal opponents with the 
result that the two were actually unseated, and Parliament kept 
Gloucester disfranchised for two years. 

Continuing our resumé of Sir Robert Carden’s political career 
(we must refer to his magisterial and philanthropic work at the 
close of the memoir), we next find him contesting Marylebone. 
This was in 1861, It was scarcely to be expected that a 
seat in such a stronghold of Liberalism could be wrested 
by a Conservative from a Radical opponent, but Sir Robert 
had the satisfaction of receiving a larger number of votes 
than either of his three equally unsuccessful rivals, although all of 
them were Liberals. He came next to the elected member in 
point of numbers. In 1868, Sir Robert received a requisition 
from nearly four hundred members of the Wotking Men’s Con- 
servative Association at Reading, to stand for that town in the 
Conservative interest. They, however, seem to have either 
broken faith with the honourable gentleman, or to have sadly 
miscalculated their chances of success, After a hard contest, 
Sir Robert was rejected. 

Coming down to 1880, Sir Robert Carden contested Barn- 
staple. He had intended doing so at the general election, but 
being in the somewhat singular position of having to fight a bye- 
electoral campaign (in consequence of the death of Mr. Roebuck, 
and the resignation of Mr. S. D. Waddy, Q.C., who went to con- 

‘est Sheffield) prior to the great struggle, he was not returned, 
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In fact he was scarcely prepared with his full political pro- 
gramme, but was too manly to refrain from the contest. In April 
of the same year, however, he was at the head of the poll, ousting 
Mr. Waddy, Q.C. He secured 45 more votes than Lord Lym. 
ington, his co-member, and 136 more than Mr. Grenfell, the 
other Liberal candidate, the numbers being, respectively, Sir 
Robert Carden, 856; Lord Lymington, 811; Mr. H. R. Gren- 
fell, 720. 

Passing to the judicial duties of Alderman Sir Robert Carden, 
he has presided in the seat of justice far more frequently than 
any of his colleagues, and with more success. Inheriting the 
legal mind of his father, Sir Robert seems especially fitted for 
the magisterial function, and although he has in consequence 
been the best abused man in England, even his most persistent 
opponents have admitted the excellence of his intentions whilst 
deprecating his modus. From the inception of his public career 
his contemporaries at once foresaw that they had to deal witha 
man of strongly marked individuality, and although we have no 
space to go into the details, or raison d’étre, of those decisions 
which led to this judgment, we may say that his attitude was 
ever that of an equity judge, not that of a simple magistrate 
dispensing justice according to the mere letter of the law. What 
raised the greatest outcry against Sir Robert, was his unique way of 
dealing with mendicancy in the City. Sir Robert may justly be 
termed the Civic Hercules, who killed this City hydra, and it 
came about in this wise. From the first, Sir Robert Carden had 
felt strongly on the matter, and saw the advantage which the 
poor themselves would gain, if his own ideas concerning them 
could be practically carried into effect. 

It was in 1868 that the plan became a fait accompli, and as 
Sir Robert explained in a long letter to the Zimes, in correct 
ting the misrepresentations which had been circulated on the 
subject, it was absolutely necessary to the continuance of City 
civilisation. When vagrants were brought before him, he 
sentenced them, when utterly worthless, to twenty-one days 
hard labour. But this was not a// (although it was convenient 
for some of his newspaper critics to leave off at this point). In 
one week, as an example, he had before him the unprecedented 
number of cighty-one persons charged with begging in the 
streets of the City. All of these underwent a most careful 
inquiry; nineteen were discharged, not being known as pro 
fessional beggars; cleven were sent to the unions and the work- 
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house, they appearing of a better class; fifty-one were sent to 
prison for terms of seven, fourteen, and twenty-one days, accord- 
ing to their “professional” character, and Sir Robert’s own 
knowledge on the subject; one boy was sent to a reformatory, 
who, although begging in rags, had at his lodgings a really good 
suit of clothes, in which he used to appear at East End places 
of amusement at night, and other cases too numerous to mention. 
Indeed, Sir Robert tells the story of a pretended, neatly-dressed 
widow in black weeds being once brought before him, and who 
was known to bea beggar for many years. She actually re- 
ceived her own dividends at the Bank of England, amounting to 
£40 per annum, and she entreated the alderman to allow her to 
pursue her undignified , calling till she had funded sufficient to 
produce £50 a year, and then she promised to “retire.” We re- 
produce these instances—all given by Sir Robert at the time— 
to show the class of people who led the life of the vagrant. But 
for the instruction of those who then criticised the conduct of 
the alderman, we may refer to the fifty-one who were actually 
imprisoned. When the sentence was pronounced, Sir Robert 
gave special instructions to the Governor of Holloway to make 
every inquiry as to their circumstances, and to see what could be 
done to better their condition. Four males and twelve females 
were found to be physically unable to obtain a living; eight 
males and four females mentally unable to earn a living, being 
idiotic, subject to fits, blind, cripples, deaf, and imbecile; seven 
males.and five females able-bodied, but. from want of character 
unable to find employment; four males and six females in- 
corrigible beggars and impostors. The whole had sums ranging 
from one penny to four shillings and sixpence on their persons. 
Now these were disposed of as follows: seven males and five 
females were sent home to their friends, railway fares paid, partly 
clothed, and money given them ; two males refused to be sent 
home ; and four males and three females were admonished and 
discharged. This was effected at acost of some £11. One man 
died within thirty hours of apoplexy, and had he not been sent 
' to prison, the surgeon stated he would have died in the streets in 
less than half that time. This man had been repeatedly before 
the magistrates, exposing himself voluntarily to the cold and 
other hardships in order the more effectually to carry out his 
impositions, These few statistics may be taken as a fair sample 
of the thousands of cases brought before Sir Robert Carden in 
his magisterial capacity, and we have entered thus fully into the 
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explanation because one of the kindest-hearted of men has been 
accused of inhumanity in sending so many to prison instead of 
to the union. But his reasons were obvious. By relegating 
them to the workhouse there would have been little or no inquiry ; 
a general turn-out next morning, clean, certainly, in person, but 
with the same clothing. By sending them to the City Prison, 
however, their bodies were not only cleansed, but their clothes 
were placed in a hot oven, and baked, this being rendered 
necessary by nearly all the quoted half-hundred vagrants being 
so swarming with vermin that literally their clothes were alive. 
Upon their discharge nearly all expressed their thanks to the 
Governor of Holloway for his kind attention. Sir Robert shall 
speak for himself in what follows with regard to this subject. 
Moreover, it is an excellent specimen of his vigorous and common- 
sense style. “I should like to ask the citizens of London whether 
they have not reaped the advantage of the course that has been 
adopted ; for the vagrant, if not relieved, becomes most abusive and 
foul-mouthed. In this country there should not be a beggar in the 
streets, and there would not be one if everybody would abstain for 
one week from giving money, and give into custody every one 
that solicits alms, then have the cases investigated, and see them 
provided for.. This is the duty of humanity. By giving alms 
you only perpetuate the misery. The course I have pursued 
has cleared the streets, and if the public would abstain, the 
wretched outcasts would be housed, clothed, and fed.” Sir 
Robert Carden, during his aldermanic career, has had the prin- 
cipal City causes celebres before him at their preliminary stage, 
and many have wished, so great is his penetration and judgment, 
that he might have been the authority to have permanently dis- 
posed of them. The most important trial which is at the present 
time sub judice took place in its carly stages before Sir Robert 
Carden at the Guildhall Police Court, and one of the parties even 
applied for a mandamus to compel Sir Robert to hear certain 
evidence. The Court of Queen's Bench ruled in his favour, 
however. 

In writing a last word, we would mention his philanthropic 
work. Next to the Earl of Shaftesbury, Sir Robert Carden has 
done more for ragged schools than any other philanthropist, hav- 
ing given large amounts, besides taking a personal and practical 
interest in even their working. Sir Robert states that notwith- 

standing Board Schools, there is now more necessity than ever 
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for these institutions. He has often been heard to say that he 
hopes the time will never come when ragged schools are not 
supported by the public. We saw by a printed circular, that 
only the other day Sir Robert gave £200 to this movement. 
Entering with characteristic delight into all the little festivals of 
these schools, Sir Robert with his unmarried daughter who lives 
at home with her father, are the light of the ragged school, their 
presence in the midst of the unfortunate little ones being looked 
forward to with childlike eagerness. For, Sir Robert, unlike 
many excellent contributors to charitable institutions, is not 
content with merely sending his cheques. He adopts the same 
principle as he applies to the vagrants. The principle of inquiry 
into the individual circumstances of the children with a view to 
providing for them in the future. 
Referring, summarily, to the other public works and move- 
ments with which Sir Robert, during his extended career, has 
been associated, we may mention that in 1855 he founded the 
City Bank, an institution unsurpassed for its solid and permanent 
basis. During the first three years of its existence the results 
were very satisfactory for it did a larger amount of business and 
paid a higher dividend than any similar establishment in the 
metropolis. In 1857 and 1858, when Sir Robert was Lord 
Mayor of London, he had the satisfaction of knowing that his 
election was unprecedented in its modus. Seven years before, he 
had shown his idiosyncrasies with regard to election on purity of 
principles. What he had contended for at St. Alban’s, and what 
he had insisted on at Gloucester, should also hold good with 
regard to an election to the chief magistrateship. An ancient 
system of bribery, or “ black mail,” had existed up to 1857 (and 
which Alderman Finnis, his predecessor, had been notoriously 
victimised by), which resolved itself into a claim to buy off the 
opposition of a certain power known in the City as “long shore 
men.” This Sir Robert peremptorily refused to do, and con- 
siderable opposition was offered. As was stated at the time in 
the ///ustrated News of the World, “the sincerity of the proceed- 
ing was at once tested by the worthy alderman. He boldly 
charged the parties concerned with an attempt to extort money, 
and, although a conviction did not follow, sufficient evidence was 
elicited to prove that proceedings by no means creditable had 
been acquiesced in by civic dignitaries for some time past.” His 
tenure of the mayoral office was marked by a dignity, hospitality 
and grace peculiarly his own, whilst he excelled in the difficult 
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part of the duty, ze, the speeches that have to be made, and 
which are regarded as models of civic eloquence. 

During the year of his mayoralty, Sir Robert Carden was re- 
quested by the late Prince Consort to escort the Princess Royal 
to Gravesend, as Lord Mayor of London. The incident of seeing 
sail from her native shores the mother of the future Emperors of 
Germany, was of a most interesting character, and we believe, 
moreover, was highly appreciated by the subject of our sketch 
in every sense. 

Two years previously, in 1856, Sir Robert Carden was one of 
the very few Englishmen who were present at the coronation of 
the Emperor Alexander, at Moscow. He afterwards received 
from the Emperor a memorial of the historical event, in the form 
of a chastely executed medal. 

In concluding, we may remark that it seems strange he has 
only received the honour of knighthood, especially when it is 
remembered how many City magnates have been rewarded for 
less important services performed on less interesting occasions. 
The action of Sir Robert Carden at St. Albans and at Gloucester 
with regard to bribery, taken in connection with his reformation 
of the “long shore” abuse in the City of London, would have 
obtained some men a peerage, and the Princess Royal’s marriage 
during his year of office should have procured him a baronetcy. 
The Conservative party, and who, even so far back as the great 
Lord Derby’s time, were expected to reward Sir Robert with a 
baronetcy, have been sadly at fault in their distribution of 
dignities ; and, considering Sir Robert Carden’s vast expenses 
and exertions in the Conservative cause, he is distinctly entitled 
to a more substantial title than that of “ Knight.” On general 
grounds, including his labours in the field of philanthrophy, the 
bestowal of a title would be a graceful act on the part of those, 
to whatever party in politics they may happen to belong, who 
have them at their disposal. We would take the opportunity of 
here correcting a curious error which crept into Vanity Fair 
when that journal gave a cartoon of Sir Robert in 1880. It was 
there stated that “he decame a Conservative,” thereby implying 
that his political opinions had undergone some change. This is 
not the case, Sir Robert having ever been a staunch and redoubt- 
able Constitutionalist, with a special belief in the union of Church 
and State, belonging to the Evangelical school of the former. 

Sir Robert Walter Carden married, in 1827, Pamela Elizabeth 
Edith, daughter of Dr. Andrews, by whom he has had a family 
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of ten children, four of whom, however, are deceased. Of the 
others, all are married, with the exception of the daughter we 
have previously referred to, and who co-operates with her father 
in all his works of charity, her “ mission” being to minister to 
his personal wants, and help him with his philanthropic labours. 
The eldest son of Sir Robert—Frederick Walter—retired from 
the army in 1872, having served many years in India in com- 
mand of his regiment, the 5th Royal Irish Lancers. He was 
the youngest Lieutenant-Colonel in Her Majesty’s service. Sir 
Robert’s second son—the late Rev. Robert Augustus Carden, 
who died in 1873, was a clergyman of the Church of England. 


WILLIAM HENRY LEATHAM, M.P. 


THE West Riding of Yorkshire is larger than most counties, 
both as regards size and population. Its area is 2,669 square 
miles, whereas Lincolnshire, the only larger one is 2,776 square 
miles. The population of the West Riding in 1861, was 
1,507,796 ; and in 1871 it had increased to 1,831,223; whereas 
Lancashire and Middlesex are the only two with a larger popu- 
lation; the former having in 1871, a population of 2,818,904 ; 
and the latter, 2,538,882. In August, 1861, an Act was passed 
enacting that after the dissolution of that Parliament, the West 
Riding of Yorkshire was to be separated into the Northern 
and Southern Divisions, each to return two Members ; the place 
of election for the Southern Division being Wakefield, and that 
for the Northern Division being Leeds. The West Riding in 
1874 was again divided into three divisions for electoral pur- 
poses, consisting of Northern, Southern, and Eastern, each to 
be represented by two Members. The present Members for the 
Southern Division of the West Riding are the Hon. H. W. 
Fitzwilliam, and Mr. William Henry Leatham, the latter of 
whom formerly represented Wakefield in Parliament; he being 
not only an experienced politician, banker, and magistrate, but 
also a well-known poet. The state of the poll at the election 
in the spring of last year was as follows :—Hon. H. W. Fitz- 
william, Liberal, 11,385; William Henry Leatham, Liberal, 
11,181; W. S. Stanhope, Conservative, 10,391; L. R. Starkey, 
Conservative, 10,020. 

Mr. W. H. Leatham was born at Wakefield, July 6, 1815, 
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where his father, Mr. W. Leatham, the Banker at Wakefield, 
Pontefract, and Doncaster, then resided. Mr. W. Leatham was 
afterwards known as the author of “ Letters on the Currency,” 
which were thought highly of at the time they were published, 
about 1840. 

Mr. W. Leatham married Margaret, the daughter and heiress 
of Dr. Joshua Walker, of Park Place, Leeds, in the year -1813. 
Mr. W. H. Leatham was the second son of this marriage, being 
born July 6th, 1815, and on the death of his elder brother, Mr, 
John Arthington Leatham, Barrister-at-law, in 1856—unmarried 
(his father having died in 1842), became the head of the family 
of Leathams in Yorkshire—Mr. Leatham, senior, lost his third 
son and infant, in whooping cough, at Wakefield ; he had two 
daughters—the younger married first, to Mr. Joseph Gurney 
Barclay, the London Banker—the elder married some years 
later, the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. They are now both 
deceased. Mr. Leatham, senior, had also two sons, one of them 
Mr. Charles Albert Leatham (who died in 1857), married a 
daughter of Mr. Joseph Pease, M.P.; the other Mr. Edward 
Aldam Leatham, married a daughter of Mr. John Fowler, 
Melksham, who is now M.P. for Huddersfield. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leatham, senior, and their children moved from 
Wakefield to Heath Common, about 1823. Mrs. Leatham, 
senior, survived her husband at Heath twenty-nine years, dying 
at an advanced age in 1871. Mr.and Mrs. Leatham, senior, 
were members of the “Society of Friends,’ and Mr. W. H. 
Leatham was brought up in the same opinions, and married in 
1839, Priscilla, the fourth daughter of Mr. Samuel Gurney, of 
Upton, Essex, who was also a distinguished member of “the 
Society of Friends,” and a London Banker and Billbroker. 
When Mr. W. H. Leatham married, he settled at Woodthorpe, 
near Sandal, Wakefield. He had been educated at the best 
schools of the “Society of Friends,” at Tottenham and Dar- 
lington, and placed afterwards under a private classical tutor, 
Mr. Chalaraft, with his elder brother, and two sons of Mr. R. 
Barclay, the Banker, for two years, at Forest Place, Leytonstone, 
Essex—where they had access to London masters—for French, 
German, mathematics, and drawing. Mr. W. H. Leatham was 
then placed in the Wakefield Bank about 1834, to learn the 
business, and was also permitted to extend his acquaintance 
with banking by a residence of a year in the London Banking 
house of Messrs. Denison, Heywood, Kennard, & Co., the London 
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agents of Messrs. Leatham, Tew, & Co. He made a tour on the 
continent in 1835, in company with Mr. R. Barclay, Mr. S. Gurney, 
jun., and the Rev. S. and Mrs. Carr. In the year 1836, Mr. 
W. H. Leatham was admitted a partner in that concern, to 
which he gave daily attention, first whilst he resided with his 
father and mother at Heath, as a bachelor, and then when he 
married in 1839, from Woodthorpe. It appears that during this 
time Mr. W. H. Leatham remained a member of the “ Society 
of Friends,” but the year after his father’s death in 1843, when 
he moved back to Heath, to a house adjoining his mother’s, he 
and his wife became desirous of leaving “the Society of Friends,” 
and sent in their resignation of membership, and were received 
by adult baptism into the Church of England, in which com- 
munion they have remained ever since. Mr. W. H. Leatham’s 
tour on the continent in 1835 had awakened in his mind a love 
of poetry, and he published poems at short intervals, soon after 
his return. The first of these was called “A Traveller's 
Thoughts.” The next a Swiss Tale or Ballad, called “ The 
Victim,” and after that, an historical Ballad, called “Sandal in 
the Olden Time.” This was followed by a Ballad called 
“Henrie Clifforde and Margaret Percy”—the scene being 
Bolton Abbey. Following upon this, came “ Emilia Monteiro,” 
and “The Widow and the Earl,” Ballads of Heath Hall and 
Sharlstone Hall, in the neighbourhood of Wakefield. To con- 
clude the poems, there were other smaller pieces, and two short 
dramas of “ Strafford,” and “Oliver Cromwell.” 

Mr. W. H. Leatham also collected his lectures delivered at 
Mechanics’ Institutes, in one volume, to which were afterwards 
added two “sequels.” Then came “Tales of English Life and 
Miscellanies,” 2 vols., and “Minor Poems,” and the last small 
publication of Mr. W. H. Leatham is “ Sequel to Lesser Poems.” 

The lectures were delivered at the Wakefield Mechanics’ 
Institution, from year to year, of which Institution Mr. W. H. 
Leatham was Vice-President five years, and President one year. 
During this time, W. H. Leatham was connected with the 
Liberal party in politics. He assisted Mr. Daniel Gaskell, the 
first Member for Wakefield, and Mr. Joseph Holdsworth, who 
succeeded Mr. Gaskell. By-and-bye, it became Mr. W. H. 
Leatham’s turn to fight for the seat at Wakefield in 1852, and 
he contested the seat with Mr. George Saunders, and was beaten 
by thirty-six votes. He subsequently contested the seat with 
Mr. J. C. D. Charlesworth in 1859, and was returned by a 
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majority of three. There was a petition against his return, and 
the seat was declared vacant. This election of 1859 was the 
most tremendous battle for a seat ever remembered in Yorkshire. 
Money was, unhappily, spent on both sides, and the town of 
Wakefield became in consequence immaculate Wakefield. A 
commission of enquiry sat, and reported that fifty people had 
been bribed on both sides. The consequence was that the writ 
was suspended for several years. The two candidates were 
prosecuted, but after an appeal, “ Nolle Proseques ” were entered 
by the Government of the day. After an interval the writ was 
again issued, and Mr. W. H. Leatham contested the Borough 
with Sir J. D. Hay, Bart., and beat him by fifty votes. Mr. 
Leatham was thus returned without expense in 1865, by the 
clectors of Wakefield, as a return for the disappointment of 
1859. Of course there was a petition presented, but he was 
declared duly clected, and he sat for Wakefield till the close of 
the Parliament in 1868, when he did not offer himself for re- 
clection. 

During this interval we have been. describing, Mr. Leatham 
had lived cight years on Heath Common, from 1843 to 1851, 
when he moved with his family to Hemsworth, an estate he had 
purchased of Sir Charles Wood, Bart., in 1849. 

Mr. Leatham retired from the bank at the close of 1851, in 
favour of his younger brother, Mr. E. A. Leatham, and with the 
view of having two of his own sons (Mr. S. Gurney Leatham, 
and Mr. Edmund E. Leatham) admitted when they were old 
cnough, and sufficiently trained to the business. 

Mr. Leatham had now a large family of his own grown up 
around him. Seven sons and one daughter are still surviving. 
The first and third sons are married, and have children, On 
Mr. Leatham leaving business he devoted his time and attention 
to magistcrial business, and the improvement of his estate at 
Hemsworth. He took an interest in the administration of the 
Poor Law, and always attended the meetings of the Hemsworth 
Union at Hemsworth, or as £x-officito Guardian, of which Union 
he is now Chairman, having been put into the Commission of 
the Peace in 1850, and made a Deputy-Lieutenant for the West 
Riding soon after. In July, 1862, a testimonial, consisting of a 
silver centre-piece, of the value of one hundred and twenty 
guineas, the gift of 3,700 non-electors of Wakefield, was pre- 
sented to Mr. W. H. Leatham, as a mark of their appreciation 
of his conduct during the recent political struggles which agitated 
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the Borough. In 1870 he was made a Deputy Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions, and generally sits at the Intermediate Sessions 
at Wakefield in the month of February, in the Second Court. 
At the death of Mr. Tew, his late partner in the bank, he became 
Chairman of the Wakefield Petty Sessions. In February, 1874, 
he contested the South West Riding with Mr. H. F. Beaumont, 
against Mr. W. Spencer Stanhope and Mr. L. R. Starkey, but 
was unsuccessful. In the spring of 1880, he, with the Hon. Mr. 
Henry Wentworth Fitzwilliam, again contested the South West 
Riding against the same gentleman, and the former were rc- 
turned with a very handsome majority. 


SIR HENRY WILLIAM RIPLEY, BART, 


WE think we may say that many of our sketches furnish 
valuable and encouraging examples of men in all classes of 
life who have risen from the ranks and attained to a high 
position through their industry, perseverance, prudence, intelli- 
gence, and other good qualities. The following sketch is a 
remarkable example of a man who has used his abilities well, 
and for the good of his fellow men. Rich as is our literature 
in the lives of statesmen, warriors, divines, and men of genius, 
such biographies are, perhaps, less calculated for practical use- 
fulness than the lives of men who may be held up as models 
to our active and intelligent middle classes. Brilliant achieve- 
ments can be imitated by few, and withal their influence on 
the reader is less favourable ‘than a course of virtue and good- 
ness so distinguished as to have raised their possessor not 
merely to outward prosperity, but to an eminent place in the 
esteem of his fellow-citizens. An example of energy, prudence, 
and integrity in business, of earnest patriotism in-a political 
career, of benevolent zeal for all social improvement, of the 
qualities that adorn society, and sweeten domestic life, diplayed 
from early youth with increasing lustre to advanced age, is one 
which every man may study with advantage. It may be espe- 
cially useful to the young to set before them a character of re- 
markable symmetry, in which great virtues are not neutralised 
by great failings, but in which every feature is well proportioned 
and all conduce to a good result. Such an example we are 
now considering. 
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Sir Henry William Ripley, Bart.,ex-M.P. for Bradford, Yorks, 
is a moderate Conservative, and one of Yorkshire’s benefactors, 
being the founder of the Convalescent Hospital at Rawdon, and 
also of ten almshouses in the borough of Bradford in memory 
of his father and mother, and primarily intended for old men 
and women who have been employed in his works. He is. the 
only child of Mr. E. Ripley, of Bowling Lodge, Bradford, by 
Hannah, daughter of Mr. N. Murgatroyd, and was born in 1813, 
He was educated by Dr. Hinchliffe, at Bradford. He married 
in 1836, Susan, niece and adopted daughter of Mr. Robert 
Milligan, who was a man of great local influence, being the 
first Mayor of Bradford, after its incorporation in 1847, and 
he subsequently sat in Parliament as one of the representatives 
of the borough. By the exercise of sound commercial know- 
ledge, unwearied industry, and practical common sense, Mr. 
Milligan became the architect of his own fortune and excellent 
name, and attained a position amongst his fellow-townsmen it 
is the lot of few self-made men to reach. Mr. Milligan died July 
ist, 1862, aged 76, and was interred at the Undercliffe Cemetery, 
with a public funeral. 

Sir Henry W. Ripley is a magistrate and deputy-licutenant 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire and Shropshire, and also for 
Bradford. He was President of the Bradford Chamber of Com- 
merce, from 1862 to 1870, and was elected M.P. for Bradford in 
November 1868, the numbers being—Mr. W. E. Forster, 9,747; 
Mr. Henry William Ripley, 9,236; and Mr. Edward Miall, 8,841; 
but in June, 1869, the trial of the petition against the return 
of Mr. Ripley as M.P. for Bradford, was concluded, and ended 
in Mr. Baron Martin declaring that gentleman’s election void. 
In October, 1869, Mr. Ripley was presented by his supporters in 
Bradford with an address, and a magnificent silver centre-piece, 
weighing 700 oz., and of the value of £550,“as a memento of 
the general election of 1868, and in token of their unabated 
confidence and esteem.” Mrs. Ripley was also presented with 
an address, and a full-length portrait of her husband. Mr, M. 
W. Thompson, ex-M.P. for Bradford, and a number of other 
influential gentlemen took part in the proceedings, which took 
place in Manningham Park, where there was an immense 
gathering of spectators, estimated at 80,000. 

In April, 1870, Mr. Ripley intimated his intention to give 
£10,000 to found a Convalescent home for Bradford. 
In April, 1871, the Bishop of Ripon laid the corner stone of 
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a new church at Ripleyville, Bradford, to be dedicated to St. 
Bartholomew, the site being given by Sir Henry Ripley. The 
church was the tenth built under the scheme devised in 1860, 
and it was to stand as a memorial to the late Mr. Charles 
Hardy, who was one of the most active promoters of the scheme. 

In February, 1873, Mr. Ripley succeeded in purchasing an 
admirable site for the intended Convalescent Home adjoining 
Rawdon College, near Apperley Bridge. The site consisted of 
upwards of twenty acres. 

“The Woodlands Convalescent Home” cost Sir Henry over 
£25,000, and was opened October 1oth, 1877, by the Marquis of 
Salisbury. The Home has been erected to give ample accom- 
modation to 120 persons. It is situated on high ground, over- 
looking the river Aire, with a southern aspect. The main 
building consists of a central building with two wings. The 
wings forming the southern front are divided into two sitting 
rooms, and dormitories for the men, the women, and children 
respectively. The central part is apportioned to entrance and 
dining halls, conservatory, the culinary department, sewing and 
visiting rooms, and several small sitting-rooms. The style is 
after the domestic architecture of the seventeenth century. The 
Home is intended for occupation during the winter as well as 
the summer, and careful attention has been paid to the providing 
of a complete system of heating the building. The grounds 
comprise upwards of ten acres, grass and woodlands, thus 
giving opportunity for walks and pleasure grounds. 

At the General Election in February, 1874, Mr. H. W. Ripley 
was again elected M.P. for Bradford, the following being the 
state of the poll: Mr. W. E. Forster, 11,945; Mr. Henry W. 
Ripley, 10,223 ; Mr. J. V. Godwin, 8,398 ; Mr. James Hardaker, 
8,115. But at the late election in the spring of last year, Mr. 
Ripley was succeeded by Mr. Illingworth, the state of the poll 
being as follows: Mr. W. E. Forster, 14,245 ; Mr. Illingworth, 
12,922; Mr. H. W. Ripley, 9,018. Mr. Ripley was soon after- 
wards created a Baronet by her Majesty, on the recommendation 
of the Earl of Beaconsfield, previous to resigning office. 

Sir Henry Ripley has taken an active interest in the establish- 
ment of a technical school in Bradford, and is one of the largest 
contributors to the building fund. The school will cost £20,000 
to £25,000. He has also been a generous contributor to the 
Yorkshire College, at Leeds, is a Life Governor, and has re- 
cently been appointed a Member of the Council. 
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In April, 1880, Mr. Ripley, who was one of the Members for 
Bradford in the late Parliament, received official intimation 
that it was the intention of the Queen to confer a Baronetcy 
upon him, under the title of “Sir Henry William Ripley, Baronet, 
of Apperley, in the West Riding of the County of York, and of 
Bedstone, in the County of Salop.” Sir Henry has for many 
years been known as a munificent donor to local charities and 
a liberal subscriber to religious bodies of various denominations 
in Bradford, where he is a large employer of labour. 

His work people in Bradford presented him with a congratu- 
latory address on the 27th July, and concluding with the fol- 
lowing words: “ May you, Sir Henry, along with Lady Ripley 
and the other members of your family, long live to enjoy the 
honour so well deserved, and in which your work people wish 
you te feel that they rejoice.” 











GRANTLEY F. BERKELEY. 





IN the last days of February, at the close of the late severe 
winter, there passed away from among us, after great suffering, 
bravely borne, one who had been a famous sportsman, and a 
lover of Nature. Mote than enough has been said, in the brief 
notices of Grantley Fitzharding Berkeley's life, of some earlier 
exploits and actions better suited to the tone of society at 
that time than in the present day. Suffice it now to say, 
that after an active, manly career he settled down, eighteen 
years ago, amid the fir-woods, and heath-clad moors of 
Dorset, with his books and pictures, his dogs and feathered 
favourites, a wiser, calmer man; and continued, until nearly the 
day of his decease, to reside at Alderney Manor, respected and 
beloved by his neighbours and dependents, busily occupied and 
contented. 

I can remember, as if it were yesterday, hearing that he had 
taken Alderney Hut, as it was then called ; a shooting lodge, 
belonging to Sir Ivor Guest (now Lord Wimborne). People 
said there was no food for game, that he would soon go away 
disappointed ; that his gorse and heath would be set on fire— 
as was the case—but he lived down all opposition. Ere long 
the woods were alive with pheasants, and the lake with wild 
fowl; and he dwelt among us without a sign of dissatisfaction 
for well-nigh a score of years, seldom quitting his picturesque 
hermitage. Of course he” had enemies—what ardent game 
preserver ever escaped them! But he was not unpopular with 
the better disposed of the rural population. Children gathered 
and brought to him, during his long illness, the earliest violets ; 
and all wild creatures flocked to his premises. 

For many a year he came and went among us as a familiar 
friend, giving no trouble and conferring pleasure. No one told 
a story better, or with fewer redundant words. Eye and lip 
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aided the merry voice and gesture, and there was often deep 
pathos contrasted with the sunny smile. Though decidedly not 
“a lady’s man,” all women worthy of the name liked him. 
Ife was kind and gallant to the young, courteous to those 
advanced in life. His delicately-white though manly hands, set 
off by deep, turned-back cuffs of fine linen, and one or two very 
antique costly rings, his simple, sportsmanlike, scrupulously neat 
garb—adapted according to circumstance either to the open 
country or a lady’s drawing-room—never seemed out of place. 
His low, melodious voice rang as truly and pleasantly in our 
cars as it did by the side of his own Mere, where all the wild 
fowl flocked at his call. The warm, kindly clasp of his 
hand was the token of friendship as true and warm, as his 
indignation against any description of fraud, meanness, even 
affectation, or false sentiment, was undoubtedly bitter. 

Our acquaintance had not an auspicious commencement ; 
some person having informed us that our new neighbour, after 
fulminating an alarming proclamation against poachers on the 
shores of Poole Harbour and Winborne Water—had been shoot- 
ing on a farm over which our brother had the sole right of shoot- 
ing. In his absence, we wrote to say that we were anxious to 
preserve the sport for him during his few and brief periods of 
relaxation. The most courteous of replies reached us, explaining 
that Mr. Berkeley had only shot a hawk on the land in question, 
and that far from interfering with our brother's amusement, he 
hoped greatly to promote it. Most fully did he redeem this 
promise, nor was there ever afterwards the slightest annoyance 
or misunderstanding. His best days of ‘shooting were reserved, 
often at great personal inconvenience, to be shared by the busy 
professional man ; and when we were away from home, the 
London barrister found a hearty welcome at Alderney. 

The last time he dined and slept at our house, Mr. Berkeley, 
after other guests had retired, gave us a most interesting account 
of a meeting with his brother Moreton, after the latter had been 
suffering from a severe illness, which made him cross the country 
hastily and unexpectedly to visit him. They had not seen each 
other for years—no doubt the change in both was very great— 

though Grantley was then a fine-looking, active man, handsomer 
than, I believe, he was in youth, age having toned down the 
vivid complexion and jet black hair.. At first he scarcely 
recognised his brother whom he had not seen since they were 
young together, The changed, bending figure, whitened locks, 
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and feeble gait and accent shocked him greatly; but after 
awhile, as old associations revived, light and colour returned 
to eye and cheek, and the brothers seemed to stand together 
almost unaltered. 

In one of his earlier works, which is, perhaps, his best, 
certainly his most characteristic sketch of himself, “ The 
Reminiscences of a Huntsman,” there is a beautiful picture of 
the lawn at Beacon Lodge, over which blows the south-westerly 
breeze from Christchurch Bay. Reposing on the short turf is 
the grey forest pony Dingle, with a number of rabbits feeding 
around. A New-forest fawn, almost the last of her race, and, 
a number of pert little bantams, with a stout gamecock, under 
the shadow of whose tall bluff breast they are safely crowing ; a 
pheasant, a partridge, or a hare occasionally joins these groups, 
and Baron, the deer-dog, walks about among them thumped at 
by the hinder leg of one of the rabbits. By Mr. Berkeley's side 
sit twotame goldfinches, and at his feet a starling. 

“To me,” he adds, “all this is very beautiful, and I feel, and 
am happy in the idea, that when my muscle and lithe of limb 
have left me, and age comes on, I can sit among heaven's 
creatures in passive admiration, and pursue my favourite study, 
which to my mind never palls—the study of animate and in- 
animate nature. Enough, alas! will depart, whether we like it or 
not, which once rendered life agreeable: I, therefore, bid the aged 
and ageing, as the energies of their limbs leave them, to cling, if 
they can, to the calm contemplation of nature; to the singing 
bird, the flower, and the fossil. 

Many such pictures as we have abridged from his much more 
graphic description of the lawn at Beacon Lodge might be given 
of the laurel-girt grass plot at Alderney, closed in from the wild 
surrounding heath land and gorse besprinkled down—of the 
green droves or of the lakes and the ponds, where wild fowl came 
to be fed by his kind hand. Pain and illness stayed the fleet 
step, and obliged Mr. Berkeley to leave his home and his pets, 
and take up his abode nearer to his medical adviser; but his 
friends, and neighbours, and his pets were not forgotten or 
neglected by the old preux Chevalier. It is not often that one, 
whose youth and manhood have been spent so much in outdoor 
sports and exercises, have so many sources of amusement and 
occupation by the fire-side. 

It was a curious sight, one day, to meet in the green drive 
leading to his house a large brood of tiny wild ducks looking like _ 
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big ones. Owing to some accidental circumstance, their mid-day 
neal had been delayed, and, like the Cornish men, of Trelawny’s 
day, they were coming to the back door 


** To know the reason why?” 


He deeply regretted the destruction of the deer in the New 
Forest, although, from motives of humanity, he took part in 
carrying the measure into effect. No one inflicted on animals 
in the chase so little unnecessary suffering. His aim was so 
unerring, and his judgment so correct, that the creatures who 
fell before his gun were net disfigured. On our very last visit to 
him, at Dursley Lodge, his eyes brightened when he noticed the 
pheasants’ plumes in our winter bonnets, and a Canadian muff 
with the head and fur of a racoon, which reminded him of one 
of his own stuffed victims of sport in many lands. The feathers 
were from birds he had shot for us, marvellously fine and quite 
uninjured. 

I shall conclude this very inadequate sketch with a brief 
description of Alderney Manor, by Mortimer Collins. 

“T have just been staying where, upon a lawn bitten close by 
wild rabbits, shielded from a high road only by laurel and 
rhododendron, and holly, about a hundred pheasants come twice 
daily to feed, and cluster round their master as he scatters the 
grain. Near that lawn no gun is ever fired. The birds know 
they are safe on that island of emerald, and do not start though 
the shots are quick and sharp in the vicinage. As to the wild 
fowl—among them many rare and shy species—their knowledge 
of their master, their tame confidence was most admirable. 
Theirs was a pond sacred from shot. The confidence of these 
wild creatures in their human friend was a sight well worth 
secing.” 

ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE. 











PASSING AWAY.* 


By ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE. 


Never to hear them—-never again ! 

Rising up from the lake, or over the plain! 
Never the whirr of the wild fowl’s wing, 

Nor the horses’ hoofs with their chattering ring! 


Will they not miss me, by night and by day, 
The creatures who loved near my house to play? 
They never were scared by an angry word, 

But flocked to my side when my voice was heard. 


Did I not know each wild cry, as well— 
—Better than music or festival bell? 

Could I not speak in their own free notes, 
Echoing the trill in their feathered throats ? 


See, on my lawn, feeding calmly at ease 
With my stately pheasants beneath the trees, 
Come timid hares and the rabbits brown 
Stealing at dusk from the gorsy down. 











Hush! the owls hooting!—that sound made me sleep 


As it did when I heard them on Berkeley Keep; 
I knew I should rest with that cry in my ears 
As I did when a boy in those far away years. 
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Passing Away. 





The little field-mice with their great black eyes, 
Scarcely seemed at my step to betray surprise: 
ken the cunning rat peeping out of the drain 

Did not fear me, unarmed, in that safe domain. 





A gun-shot would break that charmed repose 
Under the laurels at evening's close, 
No, let the rascal alone at my will— 

Driver and Bruce—my good dogs, be still ! 





Ha! am I dreaming? What sounds are these? 
Is it the wind sweeping through my trees? 
Dogs in the kennel—the night-jars ring — 
Owls in the ivy—hawks on the wing ? 


No—'tis the trampling of heavy feet 

On the stony side of the lighted strect ; 
Calls of rough voices, loud angry strife, 
Bustle and tumult—the town’s rude life! 


Why am I caged in these narrow walls ?— 
Hark the sweet voice of the country calls,— 
Bids me forth from the crowded haunts of men, 
To be up and away to the woodland again. 


But a hand is pressing my aching head 
Not roughly, unkindly, but firmly laid ; 
Each active limb is fettered and bound,— 
I cannot get back to my hunting ground. 


I have come to the verge of human life ;— 
My feet have waxed weary of toil and strife; 
The sight grows dim and the strong arms fail 
I shall never return to that wooded vale. 


The stalwart form of my youth is bowed, 
On my once black hair rests a silvery cloud; 
I shall never again the fleet stag pursue 
Over field and fence as I used to do. 


The creatures I loved will hear no more 

The voice they knew, on the dark lake’s shore; 
My dogs and my horses must learn to obey 
Another's hand—other masters’ sway. 









Passing Away. 


Close all those windows! shut the door! 
Disturb me not with the town’s dull roar; 
Let peace on my weary eyelids fall, 
Leave me at rest in mine ancient hall. 


Hark! the owls are hooting on Berkeley towers! 
List to the nightingale’s song in her bowers; 
Hark! ’tis the sweep of the hunting train, 

As they dash, full speed, o’er the echoing plain! 


’Tis a forest of France, where the wild hurrah 

And the shrill hunter’s horn scares the game from afar. 
Silence that blast! give the dogs fair play! 

Do you call ¢hzs sport, lords and ladies gay? 


It is gone—the chase and the whirling breeeze, 
Tossing the crowns of the lofty trees; 

Slowly and sadly it fades from view-- 

The merry hunt with its wild halloo, 


Close, close the doors. Leave me alone, 
Soft, peaceful slumber is drawing on ; 
Better than all the huntsman knows, 
This blissful sleep—this calm repose, 


Far off—but softly drawing near— 
Music of heavenly harps I hear— 
Stealing across the darkening floor— 
I am in Heaven!—make fast the door! 
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A NOVEL, 
By Mrs. HERBERT DAVY. 
AvuTHOR OF “UNDER THE Rosr,” &c. 


(Continued from page 342.) 


CHAPTER XI1L—(continued). 


IN the dark chilly autumn morning Anah and her companion 
left Paris for London. 

Anah looked ill and totally worn out with the strong excite- 
ment she had lately undergone, and took no note of anything 
around; the detail of every arrangement was thus left to 
Annette, who proved herself a sharp, clever girl ready for any 
emergency ; she saw to everything, and talked volubly at 
intervals during the journey without eliciting a reply or caring 
for one. 

They had a rough and stormy passage across the Channel, but 
Anah refused to go below; she was not ill from the effects of the 
voyage, but sick unto death in heart and mind; and sat alone 
upon the deck wrapped closely from head to foot in a long 
garment lined with costly fur--Mr. Dacre's latest gift; her eyes 
were closed, and the little of her face which was visible was like 
that of a statue carved in stonc. 

The same boat also carried among its passengers the man in 
whom Anah’s wrapt enthusiasm in the church the night before 
had seemed to exercise so great and mysterious an influence; 
Either by accident or design, however, he kept Anah in sight 
without himself being observed by her, or by her companion. 
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When Dover was reached, and they took train for London, 
Anah followed Annette’s guidance unquestioningly, and so with- 
out a word on her part, they arrived at Charing Cross, 

In the meantime, Annette had been talking incessantly of her 
hopes and plans, how on reaching London she would at once 
proceed to the house of her aunt, a court dressmaker in Regent 
Street, to be an employée of whom appeared to have been the 
dominant ambition of the French girl's life. 

“And you, Mademoiselle, vhere sall you go?” she asked 
once quite carelessly, too full of her own plans and the con- 
templation of the handsome sum of money in her possession, to 
care for anything beyond. 

“TI can take care of myself, thank you, Annette. Do not 
trouble about me,” was all the reply that Anah gave, for the one 
thought in her mind was first to be rid of her uncongenial com- 
panion, and then she would be better able to arrange at ease her 
journey Northward to seek the protection of old Mr. Waring, to 
pour into his kind sympathising ear the story of her wrongs, 
and thenceforward to be guided by his judgment alone. 

Through all the bustle and confusion incidental on the inspec- 
tion of luggage, the same dull apathy possessed her, and it was 
not until the boxes were actually about to be transferred to the 
cabs in waiting, that she was in the least aroused to full con- 
sciousness of what was passing around her. 

“Here is your bagage, Mademoiselle,and. here is ze portere 
who vaits for zat you tell him vhere you go. Good-bye, chére 

Mademoiselle, you have mon address? You will come and 
see me? Ha, mon dieu! On éte mon bagage,—I go to lose 
all if I not run quick. Adieu, adieu!” and waving her hand 
hurriedly to Anah, the French girl ran off excitedly in pursuit of 
her property, and was speedily lost sight of in the crowd. 

And Anah? 

The one thought on which the weaving of her scheme to go 
to Mr. Waring had seemed to hang throughout the journey had 
been a longing for Annette to leave her; now that desire was 
accomplished, and she was alone, and yet no sooner did she 
begin fully to realize her position than all her courage failed, the 
noise and confusion of the bustling crowd bewildered her, she 
felt a sensation of giddiness, and leaned against one of the stone 
pillars for support. In vain did she try to collect her thoughts 
sufficiently to answer the porter who was at that moment asking 
what he should do with her luggage. She heard his words 
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distinctly, although his voice sounded to come from far away, 
and she tried again and again, but in vain to make her tongue 
articulate. Leaning more and more heavily against the pillar, 
she became vaguely conscious that her heart was beating wildly 
for a moment, then thata chill, creepy feeling took possession 
of her. The crowd appeared to recede into the far distance, the 
busy murmur to grow subdued, to cease entirely—her eyes 
closed, and she remembered nothing more. 











PART THIRD. 


A MEMORY. 





** Take this kiss upon the brow ; 
And in parting from you now, 
Thus much let me avow : 

You are not wrong who deem 

That my days have been a dream ; 

Yet if hope has flown away 

In a night or in a day, 

In a vision or in none, 

Is it therefore the less gune ? 

All that we see or seem 

Is but a dream within a dream."—Zdger Allan Poe, 





CHAPTER XIII, 


** You are now 
In London, that great sea, whose ebb and flow 
Atonceisdeafandlond * * %* "Shelley, 
OpposiTE one of the largest and handsomest houses in Elton 
Square, a cab has stopped. On it are a large travelling box and 
a battered, weather-stained portmanteau. 
With a hurried word to the driver, a gentleman with bronzed 
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features, brown beard, and wearing a somewhat pictufesque 
travelling garb, alights, runs quickly up the steps and rings the 
bell. 

“Is Sir William Chester at home?” he asks of the venerable 
looking butler who opens the door. 

“No, sir. But he is expected shortly.” he 

A look of disappointment, succeeded by one of deep anxiety, | 
passes across the young man’s face. 4 

“Waters, have you forgotten me? Do you think Miss 
Chester-——?” 

“ Bless me, sir, I crave pardon for not recognising you sooner! 
Miss Chester is at home, I will show you to her,” and he leads 
the way across the hall, throws open a door, and announces, 
“ Dr. Waring!” in an assuring voice. 

A lady seated knitting by the fire rose and came forward ; she 
was tall and straight, and of unbending mien. She peered 
keenly at the intruder over spectacles which sat firmly and 
assertingly on a well-formed aquiline nose ; her complexion was 
fine and clear for a woman of sixty, as she was, and her mouth 
was small and well-shaped, but the lips too thin. She held out 
her hand, and in a hearty, high-pitched voice exclaimed: “ Well, = 
my brother’s godson! and so you've come before you were |= 
expected. And how did you leave Messrs. Blackamore and all | = 
your savage friends in Africa, eh? But what's the matter? 
Your air is somewhat lachrymose. Have you lost your luggage 
or left your heart behind you ?” 

This was the lady’s usual style of banter; no one understood 
her ways better than Dr. Waring, but now when every moment 4 
was of consequence to him, he chafed at it. “a 

“Nothing of that sort is the matter, but, all the same I am in q 
trouble.” 

She gave a little nod of satisfaction, as much as to say, “I 
knew it,” she was quite prepared to believe anything of that 
sort ; but determining to ignore all that was repugnant to him 
in her manner, he continued: “Miss Chester, | am about to 
appeal to your sympathy, and have no time to waste in words. 
A lady is in a cab at the door, who came over by the same boat | 
and train as I did. At Charing Cross she was suddenly taken 
ill—fainted. I was unable to restore her completely to con- 
sciousness, and had so little time in which to consider what 
course to pursue, that i bennett her hele 
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advice. I must, if possible, get on to Yorkshire to-night, but Sir 
William, I feel sure . 

“Who is she? What do you know of her?” 

“1 know neither who she is, nor even her name, I know only 
that she is ill, and suffering, and alone.” 

“Chivalric on your part in the extreme—but why not take 
your interesting patient somewhere else, as Waters no doubt told 
you my brother is from home?” 

“But he will be in shortly. And, Miss Chester, where else 
could I take her? Think what a stranger I am in London!” 

“ Dear me, there are plenty of hospitals and homes for destitute 
females, surely, without making my brother’s house into one, 
though it stands a pretty good chance of becoming so without 
your aid. Why only last week there was a poor, miserable 
creature fell from a window close by, and nothing would satisfy 
my brother but to have him brought in here and nursed—he 
only left us yesterday—and now to-day . 

“ Your statement, my dear Miss Chester, only proves to me all 
the more that I have done the right thing in bringing the young 
lady here.” 

“ Young lady? facts are developing themselves ; you'll say she 
is lovely next! Well, have her in, have her in, and I'll ring for 
Waters to attend you and give assistance. I know my brother's 
eccentricities, he’d have her in if she were a beggar off the streets, 
and probably expect me to nurse her through the smallpox, 
should she chance to be suffering from that charming complaint. 
Don't thank me,” she calls after him, as, with a look of intense 
eratitude, he has pressed her hand in passing out. “I wouldn't 
do it if I dared refuse, but it’s William’s house not mine, and his 
ways are not my ways, only I have to give in.” 

In a few minutes Dr. Waring returned, carrying Anah in his 
arms. She was enveloped in a long, fur-lined travelling cloak, 
the hood of which partly concealed her face ; it fell back, how- 
ever, and as the firelight played on her features she opened her 
eyes, and they looked straight up into Dr. Waring’s, a startled, 
enquiring look shot from them, and she moved her lips, but no 
sound came, though he stood still and bent his ear to listen. 

“Put her down, put her down—there—on that couch,” cried 
Miss Chester impatiently, “she’s more likely to come round s0 
than in your arms. <A nice doctor you'll make!” 

A slight flush rose to the young man’s face, but he placed her 
at once on the couch indicated; he laid her on it gently and 
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lingeringly, then seeing there were no signs of returning con- 
sciousness, he stepped back towards the door, glanced at. his 
watch, and signed that he must go. 

“ She is overwrought—both in mind and body,” he said, when 
Miss Chester had followed him into the hall. “I apprehend 
nothing further. I could not leave her in better hands than Sir 
William’s ... and .. . maytladd, yours?” He 
asked appealingly, fixing his grey eyes upon her. 

“Tut, tut, tut, what do you take me for ?—an ogress? She'll 
be all right I tell you, and safely on her way to join her friends 
in an hour or two, Are you coming here next week ?” 

“T hope so. I must hurry to my father now ; I fear he is fail- 
ing sadly.” And with a hasty ‘Good-bye, he ran down the 
steps, re-entered the cab, from which the large travelling box had 
been removed, his own worn portmanteau alone remaining, and 
was soon being driven rapidly to the Great Northern Railway 
Station, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘I think one is always in love with something or other; the error—and I confess 
it is not easy for spirits cased in flesh and blood to avoid it—consists in seeking in a 
mortal image the likeness of what is, perhaps, eternal.” —( From Shelley's last letter. ) 

The old Vicar of Lyddon was lying back in his chair, looking 
much aged and careworn since you last heard of him. His eyes 
were closed, and his hands folded before him ; but for the weary 
look of the face, you might have thought him dead. 

The door of the little sitting room where he lay was opened 
softly, and a young man entered noiselessly ; pausing on the 
threshold, he gazed for an instant at the shrunken figure of the 
old man—then, approaching nearer, gently placed his two hands 
upon the sufferer’s shoulders. “Father!” was all he said, in a 
low whisper, but there was a world of meaning in the look and 
tone. 

Mr. Waring’s eyes opened slowly and met those of his son ; 
he was not startled, nor in the least afraid. It seemed that he 
now only saw what he had long been hoping for—expecting ; 
and he felt a calm, restful pleasure that Robert had come 
to him at last. “ Now, indeed, I can thank my God, and say, 
‘ Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart ——’” 

“Not yet, father—not yet. I will never leave England again 
while you live,” 
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“ Bless you for those words, my boy. It will not be long till 
I am called hence. Daily—almost hourly—I wait, expecting 
the summons. But come, sit down by me; let me hold your 
hand in mine. Let me read your face. Ah, you are changed, 
and yet you are not changed,” he continued, holding his son’s 
hands, and gazing at him with the utmost intensity. “ You left 
me a smooth-faced boy; you have returned a brown-bearded 
man, but—an idealist still! ” 

Receiving no answer, except a smile and slight bend of the 
head, he proceeded :“ Your letters have been my greatest earthly 
pleasure, Robert ; that I did not accede to your wishes in time 
for the fufilment of your dream, my greatest earthly regret.” 

“Father! had I known how weak you had grown, I would 
have come to you Icng ere this,” said Robert, sorrowfully. 

“ Say no more, my boy. I knew you would, and therefore | 
would not have you told sooner. Now let me hear your plans ; 
is it quite decided that you commence practice in London?” 

“Yes, quite. In the last letter I received from Sir William 
Chester, he requested me to consider his house my home for as 
long a time as I might deem advisable ; that is, until I get estab- 
lished in a separate practice. You know that I have made the 
eye my chief study. With Sir William's promised introductions, 
I could not start under fairer or more promising auspices.” 

“It is well. You owe your godfather much—much, my son, 
for the advantages he has been pleased to give you. I would 
that the power had been mine—but let that pass. Do what 
thou hast to do with all thy might ; and Robert, make thyself a 
name ; such honour is not to be despised.” 

“My name is not unknown in Germany,” remarked Robert, 
quictly, but the old man continued, hardly heeding him.” 

“Aye. But make yourself an English name my boy. Dr. or 
Professor Waring, of this or that German University—what does 
it count in England? Our insular prejudices are slow to accept 
foreign appreciation of merit; you must carn your brightest 
laurels on English soil, my son. And you will settle down? I 
am glad of that. Has the roving spirit left you ?” 

“I do not know. For the present, at Icast, it is laid to 
rest.” 

“Oh! had you but hearkened to me and entered the Church! 
Her blessed teachings would have calmed your restless mind; 
the necessity of impressing her doctrines upon others would have 
confirmed your once wavering faith in what she taught! If you 
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only knew what it is to me—now so near my end—to feel myself 
within the fold. . . .” 

“T do know,” answered Robert impressively, and looking at 
the old man kindly, almost admiringly. “I do know—although 
I cannot feel the same.” 

The Vicar shook his head sadly, and continued. “ This quiet, 
peaceful spot, in which my last five years have slipped away 

far from the temptations of the world. Robert, had you 
lived here, this blessed peace would have come to you like dew 
from heaven.” 

“But even here the all-pervading world no doubt creeps in, 
and brings temptations with it.” 

“Alas! it is too true. Even here the world creeps in. Robert 
—that girl—the child of mine old age—the wife whom | trusted 
with Heaven’s blessing I was training for you—has gone ; has 
flown as a bird from out the nest. I tremble to think what 
troubles may even now have assailed the poor lamb. And I did 
it.--. 1a 

“You, father? I do not understand. You told me nothing 
of this in your letters.” 

“ No, I could not write of it. But that was one reason why I 
desired to see you now so urgently—to tell you all—that you— 
should my sands run out too soon—may right her. It was as 
you say: the world creptin. . . . A young fellow staying 
at yonder castle came and saw her, and carried my dove away. 
They were married, Robert ; yes ; I married them secretly. And 
daily since have I been living in the hopes of receiving a letter 
from him to tell me that the marriage can be acknowledged 

but it has not come. Many weeks have passed, and now, 
at times, my heart misgives me.” 

Robert looked tenderly at the old man, then drew his 
chair still closer in, and said, “ When first you came here five 
years ago, father, you began to write to me something of this 
girl. Tell me about her now, if it will not tire you too much; 
and solemnly I promise to do all I can.” 

And so, with the old man’s hand in his, Robert listened toa 
brief account of the known history of Anah’s life. 

“And you married her under the name of Hirst, that of the 
gamekeeper and his wife?” 

“I did. Would that I had not permitted myself to be so 
hastily constrained!” 

“ Father, do not allow your remaining days to be saddened by 
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this cloud. The affair is in my hands now. . . Dacre, [ 
think you said. Ernest Dacre?” And taking out his pocket 
book, Robert Waring made a few hurried notes therein. 

“And yet—you must not stir in this, until I’m gone; a little 
longer, and I shall doubtless hear from the young man. But 
should you need the proof of this marriage, it is here, for 4e in 
his hurry, did not take it with him.” 

And with shaking hands he unlocked a desk that stood beside 
him, and, taking from it a folded paper, gave it to his son. 

“Work! work already to my hand,” exclaimed Robert, with 
quiet exultation in his voice, as he placed the document among 
some papers in his pocket book. 

“ But you must not allow it to interfere with your professional 
duties, my son. They in all things must be paramount.” 

“Father! to whom should I tell my schemes, my aspirations, 
if not to you?” And as he spoke, Robert Waring rose from his 
seat, standing erect before the bent figure of the old man, and, 
though the tones of his voice were low, they were full of sup- 
pressed emotion, as he continued, “ Father! I have one calling— 
one duty—to which my profession must be ever subservient-— 
before which every prospect of worldly advancement may pale, 
so that I work to the death for the noble but secret society to 
which I so far have been but an unprofitable member.” 

“ Robert, Robert!” interrupted old Mr. Waring. “ And it has 
come to this! Educated far from me—against my wishes, against 
my better, truer, judgment—in a country whose instiutions are 
abhorrent to me—my only hope and prayer being that you might 
pass unscathed through the great ordeal, that you might return 
unimbued with the frightful errors taught in those hot beds of 
sedition—and now—when I deemed all danger past, you speak 
of vows and secret societies! . . Oh, Robert! never since 
your poor young mother left me, have I known such sorrow as 
your words this day have brought me.” 

“Have patience with me, dear father, and listen; try and 
judge for yourself from my explanation, that it is a glorious path 
which I have chosen.” . . . He spoke’ in a low concentrated 
voice ; and the words fell from his lips with an utterance entirely 
devoid of all passion or excitement—his manner was that of a 
man who knows not that he is uttering his thoughts aloud. “I 
am one of a band—a brotherhood—a ‘ secret society’ if you will 
—but it is a society bound one day to regenerate the world! 
We form a band of workers—only a little band as yet—but our 
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hearts are strong and truc, and we shall pass in and out among 
earth’s toiling weary children, holding out the hand of fellowship 
to all alike—lifting the burden from the weak, wiping the tears 
of those who weep—striving to redress all wrongs. Wrongs! 
Alas, there are so many in the world—so many, that no laws 
have reached, in the palace, in the hovel, it is all the same—so 
many glaring wrongs which might so easily be set right by a 
sympathetic word or act. It is kindness—it is human sympathy 
that is wanting to regenerate mankind. Our greatest teachers 
lack humanity; they fail to touch the chord which makes the 
whole world kin; they study creeds, and castes, and countries, 
and forget that all mankind is one. Christ was the most power- 
ful teacher that cur world has known. ‘He /e/¢ our sorrows and 
our joys; the root of all his influence lay in that marvellous 
human sympathy * 

Robert paused abruptly, feeling a rebuke in the old man’s . 
gaze. He sighed, and lowered his eyes, knowing that he was 
misunderstood.” 

“Would’st be as Christ? Would’st be a God?” cried Mr. 
Waring with startling energy. 

“ Nay, father, I would not have you so mistake me. But—the 
servant may follow in the footsteps of his master, even Peter, 
who denied his Lord, followed—afar off. I cannot but act 
according to the light given me. We have each a different light, 
each a somewhat different path to tread, but all lead to one goal, 
There is worse than eye blindness in this world—yet, curing one, 
may not I hope to heal the mental blindness likewise? All 
things are closely linked together here—the bad and good, the 
human and divine—a chord invisible connects the whole; a 
chord so fine, and yet which no earthly power can snap asunder.” 
And the speaker's wrapt expression evinced that he was 
unconscious he had spoken those thoughts aloud. Presently he 
was recalled by the old man’s voice, 

“ Sweet home ties would have laid all these wild fancies to rest 
for ever. Robert, if you had seen her, you must have loved her, 
and—I prayed so that it ‘might have been!’” 

Robert turned away his face for a moment, and then with a 
faint smile answered, “ Grieve not for a ‘might have been!’ that 
of which you dreamed; and strove for, could not have come to 
pass—for father, I have seen her—/er/” 

“Seen her? Whom have you seen? What do you mean? it 
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is impossible!” he cried, bending forward, and in his eagerness 
trying to read the answer in the calm, grave face before him. 

“T have seen ‘ my fate, father, that is all. Ondy a girl! but— 
she is the one woman in the world to me!” 

“Her name! not a foreigner—not a German woman?” he 
enquired feverishly. 

“Her name and country are both alike unknown to me. In 
words, we have not spoken. I think though she is English.” 

“ Dreams, dreams, all dreams! Alas, poor visionary boy! you 
are your poor young mother over again. She dreamed wild 
dreams of usefulness ; and then, because she could not reap the 
fruits of her toil in the densely crowded London parish where 
our lot was cast, she died—disheartened with the world. She 
was just the age that thou art now. . . Alas, poor boy!” 

Bowing his head in his hands, the old clergyman murmured 
inarticulately to himself for awhilé, and then he appeared to 
fall into a light slumber. Robert watched him with a saddened 
face, and when he saw the weary eyes were closed, he arranged 
the pillows tenderly as a woman would have done, and quietly 
left the room to seek out the housekeeper, to hear from the old 
woman all she could tell him of his father’s health. 

In the talk which followed, Robert’s worst apprehensions were 
confirmed, The old vicar had sunk rapidly during the last few 
weeks ; any day, any hour, might prove his last. It was a great 
grief to Robert that he had to some extent embittered his 
father’s last moments by giving utterance to the sentiments 
which ‘filled his heart; had he known the end to be so 
near, he would have exercised more self-control, and kept such 
thoughts within the locked chambers of his soul. 

On the day following his arrival at Lyddon Vicarage, Dr. 
Waring received a letter from his godfather which affected him 
deeply. In it Sir William Chester stated that the young lady, 
who, in so strange a manner, had become a guest in his house, 
was dangerously ill there, and he begged Robert to give him any 
information in his power, however slight, which might lead to 
the discovery of the poor girl's friends, her illness being of so 
serious a nature, as to render it imperative they should be com- 
municated with at once. Robert at this time was sorely tried ; 
he was unable of course to give the remotest clue to the unfor- 
tunate girl’s identity, he could only reiterate the assertion that 
he had seen her but twice, and that not even her name was 






known to him. He explained in a few pathetic words how 
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unable he was to render the least assistance in the case, that 
daily, hourly, he expected his father to breathe his last, and, 
until that hour should come, he could in no wise leave his 
present post. 

For a few days more the old man lingered on; at last, in a 
calm sleep—so like to its twin brother, you scarce had known 
the difference—the flickering spirit fled, “ t’owld parson” was 
no more. 

Then came the funeral, at which Lord Lyddon mourned, and 
half the country round, for the departed had been dearly loved 
by rich and poor alike. 

When the mourners returned from the churchyard, a few of 
them re-entered the Vicarage with Robert, and in their presence 
he proceeded to open two or three letters which had arrived 
addressed to the deceased. One only among them was of any 
consequence, and it ran thus: 

“ London, October, 1872. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“My father is now dead, therefore there is no longer 
any reason why I should keep my marriage secret. When this 
letter reaches you I shall have gone to bring home my bride. 
As she is in no way related to the old woman in whose care I 
found her, it- must be distinctly understood that she has no 
claim on my wife or on me, and I wish there to be no communi- 
cation between us. 

“Yours truly, 
“ERNEST DACRE.” 

Robert Waring read it carefully twice, and then went up to 
Lord Lyddon saying : “Will you read this letter? It is*con- 
nected with a circumstance which I truly believe served to 
shorten my poor father’s days, and as I understand Mr, Dacre 
was your guest when the painful occurrence took place, you will 
be glad to know that he has acted more honourably than was 
supposed,” . 

Lord Lyddon read, and handed bac the letter. 

“Aye, he was my friend,” he said bitterly, “and last week 
meeting him in London, I cut him dead—it seems I shall have 
to ask his pardon. As to my father’s old keeper and his wife, 
whether the girl that Dacre married was related to them or not, 
they loved her as their own. I cannot forgive the shame he 
brought on Mrs. Hirst. She died three days ago. We kept 
it from your father’s knowledge. She had a stroke the day that 
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Anah fled, and never raised her head again. No good can 
come from such a marriage, but appearances were against 
Dacre, and I wronged him ; when we meet I shall apologise.” 


And the others who had drawn round the two speakers read 
the letter, and listened to the tale. 


CHAPTER XV. 
** God is thy law; thou mine.” —A/i/ion. 


Sir William Chester was a man of fifty. He was a large 
man, with a large head, large features, and a large mind. His 
general appearance was what is called imposing, and it was 
impossible for him to be in any company without his presence 
being “ felt.” His voice was ordinarily loud and sonorous, but 
he could modulate it when occasion required—in the sick room 
for instance—so that its accents fell softly and tenderly upon 
the car. It was a wonderful thing to note the gentle, almost 
caressing tones that at such times would proceed from the great 
powerful frame, and in like manner the expression of the face, 
ordinarily suggestive most of straightforward brusquerie; would 
soften into a dreamy half sad sympathetic look, which drew all 
hearts to him. His sister worshipped the very ground he trod 
on, but would not for the world confess it; to prevent her truc 
feelings being known she assumed towards him a sharp argu- 
mentative querulous manner, which often drew from strangers 
the remark: “Ah, poor Sir William! It is a strange thing so 
clever a man will allow himself to be ruled by that cantankerous 
sister of his. At times she sits upon him most completely.” 

“Welcome, thrice welcome, my boy!” exclaimed Sir William 
Chester in his heartiest and loudest voice, as he grasped his 
godson’s hand with eager warmth, on the evening of his arrival 
in Elton Square. 

“How is she?” were Dr. Waring’s first words, asked anxiously 
as he returned the kindly pressure of the hand. 

“ Better—much better. There is no longer any need for 
anxiety about the young lady's health.” 

Then Robert was shown to his room, for it was close on the 
dinner hour, and Sir William returning to the drawing room, his 
sister looked up at him sharply, saying : 

“That lad’s not improved. Your African scheme has not 
answered, brother, it’s tanned his face, and made his beard grow, 
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but it has not ungermanised him. His mind is as full of fancies 
as it ever was.” 

“T hope you are wrong.” 

“ But you know very well I am not wrong.” 

“God knows I urged it with a good intent! He takes life too 
seriously, poor lad! I will save him if I can—save him from 
himself, and from his mother’s fate. He worships an ideal—he 
aims too high.” 

“ Rubbish, brother! Do you mean to tell me it is possible 
for a young fellow like that to aim too high ?” 

“For some natures, yes. To such as his ’tis life long misery 
—for ever striving to attain that which is beyond the reach of 
mortal; believing, only to be deceived; hoping, only to see 
every hope perish, eating his own heart out the while. . . Aye 
I know, I know! Alas, his poor mother!” 

Miss Chester looked up again, and frowned ominously. It 
was an old, old story. Sir William loved Robert’s mother, she 
was the one love of his life—the first, the last, and now the 
memory of it was revived by the presence of her son. Miss 
Chester had no patience with this sentimental episode in her 
brother's life, and almost hated the young man for his innocent 
part in raising again the old love from what she had fondly 
deemed its ashes. 

During dinner little was talked of beyond Dr. Waring’s 
adventures in Africa, both host and hostess thoroughly inte- 
rested in all he told them concerning his life there, but both 
noted at the same time that his mind seemed pre-occupied, and 
continued so even when Sir William changed the subject, and 
commenced discussing with him certain professional engage: 

ments he had mate for him on the morrow. 

After dinner was over, and Miss Chester had retired to the 
drawing room, a few more words passed between the two men 
relating to professional engagements, and then Sir William said 
in a different tone : 

“ Now we understand each other on that score, But there is 
another matter at which we must have more than a few words. 
There is business, not altogether of a professional nature, which 
I am about to ask you to transact to-night. It relates to my 
mysterious patient upstairs. She has been too ill and prostrate 
to press with questions until yesterday, and perceiving from the 
first her aversion to reply to any, 1 not only have abstained 
from urging the matter myself, but have strictly enjoined my 
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sister to observe the same rule of conduct and demeanour, 
She says her name is Desmond, that she is without a relative 
in the world, and that there is not a friend with whom she 
desires to communicate. I could obtain nothing more from her 
than this until to-day, when my lady, with the inconsistency of 
womankind, informs me she means to leave to-morrow, but 
most positively declines to state her destination, further than 
that it is to the house of an old and valued friend in the North, 
whom she wishes to consult as to her future plans. Now, 
Waring, you know as much about her as I do, but I want to 
know more, and expect to do so through your agency. You 
brought her here, my boy, so probably with you she may be less 
reticent than with me. I have not even mentioned your name 
to her. Come along, I'll leave you with her to fulfil your 
mission.” 

And withgut more ado, Sir William led the way upstairs, 
followed by Dr. Waring. 


* * * . * * s 


On a low easy chair reclined Anah, her beautiful eyes looking 
preternaturally large and expressive, owing to the palor of the 
face, which told of illness combatted and past, of weakness still 
remaining. 

It was the first time since her arrival that Anah had left her 
bedroom, and now she was allowing her eyes to wander dreamily 
about the pretty room—half boudoir, half dressing room—thus 
trying to gather together her lately scattered senses ; but there 
was nothing in the surroundings to help her, all were to her new 
and strange; so, presently she closed her eyes, and then, as in 
the dim, far-off distance of a half-forgotten dream, she seemed to 
see herself—though somehow not her present self—a girl upon 
the Yorkshire moor, and a tender feeling vibrated through her 
heart, and a moisture came into her eyes as she thought of her 
simple every-day life before she knew the world—of Mrs. Hirst, 
who had treated her as she would a daughter of her own—and 
for the first time since she had left that humble home, she felt 
some compunction at her own ingratitude. Then glimmerings 
and visions came of a kind of fairy tale in which she had played 
a part, and in which a Prince had figured, too (at least one whom 
she had believed a prince of men), until in the end he turned 
out to be but a very poor deceiver. And a dull sense of pain 


shot through her heart as she thought of hopes unrealized, of 
faith betrayed. 
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She lay back in the low chair, feeling very wearied with the 
strain upon her mind of reviewing even thus briefly this portion 
of her past life, and was almost asleep from sheer exhaustion, 
when the door opened to admit Sir William Chester, She 
trembled, his presence seemed to fill the room. 

“Miss Desmond—I have brought you a visitor: Dr. Waring 
has come to see you. Why, how is this?” he exclaimed, as he 
saw the girl start up from her seat, gaze wildly towards Robert 
for a moment, and then fall back with closed eyes helplessly 
among the cushions. Here was something beyond Sir William's 
comprehension. He looked quickly at his companion’s face, 
and noting its expression—“I will leave you,” he said hurriedly, 
“should you require assistance, ring.” And, touching the young 
man kindly on the shoulder, he passed out, closing the door 
behind him. 

Robert gazed in wrapt admiration on the beautiful girl. He 
had approached quite near her and had even held out his hand, 
but meeting with no responsive gesture on. her part, he drew it 
back again, and continued to gaze at the drooped eyelashes. 

Then ensued a moment of intense silence. At length Anah 
said in low, eager tones, without opening her closed eyes: 
“Speak! Is itadream? Who are you?” 

“It is no dream that I am Robert Waring. It is no dream 
that we have met before,” he answered, in low, silvery accents, 

“Come near, quite near.” As she spoke Anah held out 
her hand, and he taking it in both his, met the eager inquiry 
in her eyes. “And—you are Robert Waring?” 

“Yes. But what does the name convey to you?” | 

“ Ah, so much, so much——” and withdrawing her hand, she 
looked away and sighed. 

Presently, again he spoke: “I have not even asked your 
name. But to me——” 

“To you, my name could make no difference?” she asked 
cagerly. 

“ None,” was all he answered. 

“Ah! I remember now! you never knew my name. To-me 
your name conveys so much! while I to you-—” 

“To me you are the embodiment of all my dreams of woman- 
hood!” he exclaimed most fervently, unable for the moment to 
restrain his highly wrought feelings. “But you are ill and 
weak,” he added anxiously, placing his fingers professionally 
upon her wrist, and feeling that her pulse was beating wildly, 
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“ And could you leave me—zow?” she asked feverishly. 

“It would be best,” he answered, gently withdrawing his hand, 
“to. morrow “s 

“No, no, no! I cannot wait until to-morrow,” she cried, raising 
herself, and looking at him with eyes full of passionate entreaty. 
“ How do I know that I shall ever see you again if you leave me 
now? And we have so much to talk of! Think—the strange- 
ness of it! that we should each have lived our lives thus far and 
never met until, until . 

“ Be calm,” he whispered, “or I must not, dare not stay with 
you,” and he laid his hand softly on hers, resuming his seat 
beside her, looking at her long and steadily. “Of what 
shall we speak ?” he enquired tenderly. 

“ Of ourselves—of what else could we care to speak, you and I 
together? We only read/y met that night in Paris. Ah! I 
thought I should have died until I looked into your eyes 
and saw in them a light that called me back to life. Tell me— 
what was the marvellous power that controlled us?” she asked, 
with her eager, wondering eyes fixed intently on his face. 

“I think at that supreme moment our souls were joined in 
one—and it seemed to me that God sanctified the union.” He 
uttered the words simply, reverently, as though repeating some 
article of faith. 

The girl drew a long breath, and then said, in much the same 
tones which he had used: “I believe what you believe—Robert: 
nothing more nor less. When you say ‘I’ in future, it means me 
also, always.” And then she looked up at him suddenly, and said 
with a slight tremor in her voice: “My name is Anah.” 

Now does he know? is it possible he does not know, she 
thought ? and she continued to gaze at him anxiously, fearfully. 

“You never heard the name before?” she could not resist 
asking of him presently. 

Not the faintest shadow of surprise showed itself in the calm, 
earnest face before her, the tender light in the grave eyes as- 
sumed a still tenderer expression, as he replied: “I never knew 
the name except once reading of it in a book—a poem.” 

“There is an Anah in a poem? How strange! but everything 
is strange and wonderful, I think. Do I resemble her?” 

“She is only an imaginary character. The poem is called 
‘Heaven and Earth, a Mystery, by Lord Byron. No, she is not 


like you. She is supposed to love an angel and be loved by one, 
while you——” he paused. 
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“ Go on,” she cried, deeply interested, “ while I-——” 

“While you are the angel in this case. My good angel—sy 
Anah!” he whispered fondly, leaning forward and looking into 
her beautiful eyes. 

“Your Anah? Ah, I should have been!” and a despairing 
look crept over her face. 

“ Should have been—and are—and shall be ever!” he cried, 
as he rose and stood before her, his face glowing with enthusiasm, 
“ But tell me something of yourself. How came you here?” 

“Did not you bring me?” she asked, her manner suddenly 
changing to playfulness, and a bright smile chasing the sadness 
from her features. 

“Yes. But I knew not whom I brought.” 

“You know that it is I—you know that I am—Anah!” 

“T know that you are the one woman in the world to me, 
But—I know not who she is, nor aught about her, save that fact 
only.” 

“What more could concern you ?” 

“ Aye, what indeed? That surely were enough.” 

“ And you promise you will never ask to know more?” 

“Tf it is your wish that I should not—” 

“ Iefa? 

“Then I will not ask, but will trust you now, and always, 
throughout all time. To know you surely were enough, and 
this—that all our lives henceforth must be passed together—” 

“Oh, Robert!” she cried with intense fervour, “I have so 
longed for my life to be beautiful; but I never thought of this! 
Yes, yours and mine together would make a beautiful, most 
perfect whole—two lives merged into one——” 

“ Life is so short and we have so much to doin it! But you 
—my other, better self—will help me now. There will be two 
workers in a great cause instead of one—” 

“Can I help you really ?” 

“IT am sure of it. But for to-night we have said enough. 
Nay, it is useless trying to detain me longer. You are not yet 
strong ; it is for your sake that I tear myself away.” 

She rose, and for a moment they stood hand in hand, “Good- 
night, Robert,” she said simply. 

He drew her towards him, leaned forward, and would have 
kissed her, never doubting she could be averse, but she retreated 
gently and firmly. “No, we kiss—many people—” she said 
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thoughtfully, ‘but, between ws there needs no outward sign.” 
And so with only a farewell look they parted. 

Outside the door for a minute Robert Waring paused to collect 
his thoughts. 

“Am I mad?” he asked himself,“ or is this nothing more 
than the love which is felt by every mortal man for the one 
woman to whom his heart goes out? Nay, there must be love, 
and love. This is no common sort, but that of which poets 
dream and rave; for which great things have been done, and 
borne, and suffered—for which kingdoms have been lost and 
worlds betrayed x 

On entering the drawing-room Dr. Waring found his godfather 
there alone. 

Sir William looked up quickly from his book, a slight smile 
playing at the corners of his mouth. “ Well?” was all he said. 

Robert had sat down and was gazing abstractedly into the 
fire, and it was not until Sir William repeated the monosyHable 
that he was sufficiently roused from his reverie to reply: “1 
beg your pardon, Sir William, I was not attending.” 

“So I perceived, and I draw my own conclusions. My dear 
boy, I know perfectly well what is the matter with you. You 
are, or fancy you are (which comes to much the same in the 
end) in love with—that undeniably pretty patient of mine up- 
stairs. Well! let all that romantic folly pass for the present— 
tell me who she is and all about her, and we will see what can 
be done.” 

“I have nothing to tell you, sir,” said Robert, in his calmest, 
most measured tones. 

“You don’t mean to say you have learned nothing? Why, it 
is more important than ever that we should know, now!” 

“We know her name, Sir William, and—she desires that I 
inquire no further. I have promised to have faith in her, and to 
ask no more.” 

“But this will never do! It is the most infatuated folly I 
ever heard of! Where is she to go? What is to become of 
her if I allow her to leave here without question as she proposes 
to do so soon as she is well enough? Run away from school? 
My dear boy, it shows you have only just arrived from the 
wilds of Africa, or from sentimental Germany, to think of such 
a thing! Do school-girls possess the clothes and jewels this girl 
has? Exceptional case? Aye! exceptional indeed! There is 
a mystery somewhere, and, where mystery lurks depend on't 
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there’s something wrong. Day after day I have scanned the 
“ Agony” column of the daily papers for a clue, and so far none 
has met my eye. I feel more than half disposed to advertise in 
it myself—” 

“Good God, Sir William! Think what you might expose her 
to! Nay, you will not—could not do this thing.” 

“Tt is clearly my duty to endeavour to restore this wanderer 
to her legal guardians. Sheis under age, and I cannot let her 
remain here much longer without making some effort of the 
sort.” 

Robert looked full and fixedly at the speaker, and made 
rapidly a sign which was immediately responded to. 

“I know, I know. Though not a member of that Society 
myself, lam none the less a worker in the cause. You are young, 
my boy—young in years and in \experience—and need such 
guidance and support; to belong to such a brotherhood for you 
is well—” 

He broke off abruptly, seeing the pain his words had caused, as 
Robert rose and began walking up and down the room, Presently 
the young man, stopping before him, said: 

“Trust her to me, Sir William. Who so much right to her 
as I who brought her here? She will assist me in my labours; 
she will help in the great work to which I wrote to you my pro- 
fession would be but as the stepping stone. A woman—and 
such awoman in the cause—would, indeed, be a ministering 
angel, heaven-sent !” 

“Hem! So you'll try to serve two masters, will you? ex- 
claimed Sir William with an access of his brusquerie. 

“Which are they ?” 

“ Love and Philanthropy.” 

“Cannot they go hand in hand?” 

“Never!” and then after a pause Sir William continued, “ and 
what you propose is that this girl and you together go forth to 
evangelize the world—the world of London!” 

“ Call it evangelize or what you will.” 

“Oh thou idealist! Canst thou grasp and hold a shadow? If 
so, thou'lt be the first man yet.” : 

“Js it a shadow?” 

“Aye. The veriest shadow of a shadow. A phantom which 
would lure you from the substance now almost within your 
hand! Robert, you have the promise of a fine career before you 


—I know it! Would you mar every chance, block up every 
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channel to success by pursuing an ‘ignus fatuus’ of the brain? 
Stick to your profession, my boy. Bye and bye, when fully 


established therein, you may perhaps afford to indulge your 
fancies.” 


“And till that time arrives, make of my profession a trade! 
Use it as a thing of barter—makce it provide my daily bread, my 
clothes, aye, my very luxuries? The thing is monstrous! There 
are priests, ministers of religion, belonging to every creed, to 
whom all may apply for consolation—is the calling of physician 
to the body less holy? I would have our succour as freely 
given!—I am no rash boy, Sir William, speaking now in a 
moment of highly wrought enthusiasm; it is my determination— 
calmly and deliberately arrived at—that what relief can be 
given to poor suffering humanity by me, shall be given free— 
free as the sunshine—free as the air we breathe. In as much as 
I have made the gift of healing mine, so will I give it away 
again simply for the asking. If it please the rich to pay me out 
of their abundance, I will accept such payment solely as an 
alms to bestow upon the poor.” 

“It is a noble sentiment, 1..y dear boy, but—will it work?” 

“TI will make it work, sir; and in the phraseology of the 
world, it shall pay too—in the way I would have it pay.” 

“Hum!” grunted Sir William; and for a few minutes the 
silence was interrupted solely by the impatient tapping of his 
fingers on the table. At length he enquired impulsively: 

“What are your means? On what do you propose to live—or 
starve ?” 

With a quict smile creeping gradually over his face, Dr. Waring 
answered ; 

“T have three hundred a year. If aman cannot live on that 
he deserves to starve! I intend taking rooms in Street, 
Whitechapel, which you know is an offshoot from one of the 
poorest and most densely populated parts of London. If 
patients do not come to me, I shall seck them out—” 

Sir William shrugged his shoulders impatiently, a way he had 
when vexed, 





(To be continued), 











WEALTH FOR EVERYBODY. 


By JOSEPH HATTON. 


I, 


“Go West, young man, and grow up with the country,” was, as 
everybody knows, Horace Greeley’s standing advice, no matter 
what the young man wanted. “To the West” was the popular 
song in hard times when I was aboy. Mr. Henry Russell made a 
fortune by singing it. Thousands of English people emanci- 
pated themselves from the galling chains of poverty by acting 
upon the vocal suggestions. Some came home again disappointed, 
as they do to-day; but as a rule the industrious emigrant finds 
that there is a place in the world for him. 

Once again let me repeat the advice of the famous journalist 
and the popular song-writer, “Go West.” Not you who have 
carriages and horses, and. balances at your banks. Not you who 
have pleasant homes slumbering among ancestral trees., Not 
you who command Pactolian streams, flowing from golden 
reservoirs made by commercial fathers. You who can live com- 
fortably and without fear of the future, stay in England. There 
is no country that has a more equable climate, no country where 
the grass is so green, no country where home life is so sweet and 
pure ; nowhere else can you get so much enjoyment out of 
existence if you know how to order ycur time and your desires. 
But you poor, you who see ahead no change for the better; you 
who stand by the roadside to be splashed by the high-mettled 
steeds of Dives ; you toilers and moilers, who know what it is to 
carn a pittance by “the sweat of your brows ;” you honest poor, 
who know all about the bitterness of the labour that is done 
under the sun—Go to the West! Not you who are sots and 
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drunkards ; not you miserable wives who drive men to gin and 
children to the kennel; you are better off in England, where 
national charities will foster your folly and the workhouse degrade 
your declining years. 

“To the West!” There is wealth for everybody yonder, 
under blue skies and laws that are a premium to strength 
and labour. You may not stand on the dignity of a dead 
ancestor there ; you must answer for yourself. It is not “ What 
are you ; who was your father ?” there ; it is “What can you do?” 
If you can say, “I have a little money, and I can work as well,” 
so much the better. The independence of “a little money” 
brings the wealthy future nearer, that is all; for the wealthy 
future is a certainty to every young, honest, intelligent, and 
industrious man in the West. And when I say the West, I do 
not only refer to the mining and agricultural states of America, 
but to “the lands of plenty” in our own America, in British 
North America ; for we still divide with our cousins of the United 
States the possession of the New World. 


Il. 


Let me collate a few facts about the districts where the pros- 
pects of becoming rich are greatest. First, we will keep 
our eye on the United States and the American flag. Kansas 
for the agriculturist has many attractions. It is the exact 
centre of the American Union. It is a country of rolling 
prairie and splendid rivers, The soil is a rich black loam, 
that needs no artificial aid for profitable working. In modern 
days it was the Indian’s hunting-ground. To-day it is a land 
of emigrant homes and homesteads, of prosperous towns, rail- 
ways, schools, and churches. Though I obtain most of my 
information and statistics from a pamphlet written and com- 
piled with the express intention of promoting emigration, and, 
therefore, in some respects a little highly coloured, I have taken 
some pains to verify the figures. The author is a journalist 
on Zhe Chicago Times, and eminently qualified for the position 
of “ guide, philospher, and friend,” in the exploitery of the new 
districts of the great West. The following details will be 
interesting, as supplementing the notes which appear in my 
first chapter of the present work. “ Kansas,” says my Chicago 
authority, “lies between the thirty-seventh and the fortieth 
parallels, the district which, the world round, controls the 












destinies of the globe, and the time will come when the state 
will be the powerful centre of the most powerful nation on 
earth. In 1790 the centre of population of the United States 
was in Maryland on the thirty-ninth parallel, and at every 
new census it has moved westward very nearly along that 
line, until now it is just west of Cincinnatti, and on its way to 
Kansas, The thirty-ninth parallel, which has been the thread 
upon which, as upon the necklace of the world, have been 
suspended the jewels of wealth, culture, plenty, luxury, and 
refinement, passes directly through the southern portion of the 
State, through the fertile Arkansas valley."* This is the only 
outburst of descriptive eloquence which the writer allows him- 
self, and I give him, the English reader, the benefit of it, in 
full. 

The following table shows the\progress of population, property, 
and taxation in Kansas :— 
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The climate is far more genial than in the Eastern States. 
The temperature does not rush to the usual American extremes, 
During the year 1879 the mean temperature was 5467°. The 
highest temperature was 99°5°, on August 4th ; and the lowest was 
16° below zero on January 4th,making the range for the year 115°5°. 





* There is a matter, however, that does not enter into the writer's description 


of Kansas, and concerning which it is necessary that the 
be informed. The authority in question only 
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The mean temperature of the winter months was 27°93°, which 
was 1'94° below the average winter temperature ; of the spring, 
it was 58'04°, which was 4°83° above the average ; of the summer 
76°05", which is 4°7° below the average; and of the autumn 56°71°, 
which was 3'9° above the average. 

The principal inhabitants are Germans, Irish, English, Welsh, 
Scotch : at all events, they led the rest five years ago, when the 
population was 528,349. To-day it is 849,978. Kansas City in 
less than a decade, has increased from 500 inhabitants to 65,000, 
Its yearly receipts of wheat from the surrounding districts are 
2,000,000 bushels, of corn 5,000,000, and other cereals 1,000,000 
bushels. Its annual receipts of wool are 20,000,000 Ibs. ; of coal, 
200,000 tons; of hogs, 500,000 head. Then there are other 
flourishing cities, Atchison, Topeka, Emporia, Florence, New- 
town, Hutchinson, and a score or two villages or links between 
the larger places, each village growing up into atown. Taking 
the industries of the whole of Kansas, we arrive at the following 
startling results. The total acreage of all crops since 1860 has 
increased from a crop of 271,663 bushels to a million odd in 
1870, four millions odd in 1875, and so on to 7,769,926 in 1879. 
For the seven years, from 1872 to 1878, the average yield per 
acre of winter wheat was 16°66 bushels, and of spring wheat 
12°70, for 1879 the average yields were 11°55 bushels of winter 
and 7°25 bushels of spring wheat per acre. 


IIT. 


7 


Now in Kansas there are thousands of acres open to settle- 
- ment for those who have a small capital ; while there are con- 
tinual opportunites for the labourer and the domestic servant to 
get employment. If I were a poor, unprotected woman, or a 
strong young unendowed female, with no other prospect than 
service or marriage, I would go to the West by the next steamer. 
For £200 you can buy 160 acres of land on a system of repay- 
ment over a number of years. You must be careful how and of 
whom you buy, but a man does not want his “ wits about him” 
in America any more than he does at home. Kansas is teeming 
with natural wealth. They who are steady and wise and brave 
can gather it. Stock-raising is one of its great sources of wealth, 
as it is also in New Mexico and Colorado, both “lands of plenty” 
for the sober, industrious, and brave. 
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Here is some valuable advice to those proposing to go to 
Kansas. How to get there you may learn from any steamship 
company or emigration agency in the chief cities of Great Britain. 
When you are in the United States, or before you go, my Chicago 
authority advises you to write to A. S. Johnson, Topeka, and 
ask him to furnish you any information that you need. He is 
land commissioner of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Road; 
he surveyed the lands and knows every foot of them, and what- 
ever he tells you;you can implicitly rely on. He will tell you 
of the disadvantages and drawbacks 1s well as of the ad- 
vantages, and inform you of what you must guard against and 
provide for as readily as what you may hope for. In short, he 
will tell you the facts exactly as they are. Decide where you 
will go; make up your mind fully to that, and avoid the land 
agents and other sharks who seize upon you in the railway 
stations in Kansas City and other points, and torment you to 
look at their maps and schemes. Follow your plan as laid down. 
Go and select your lands, and get ready to move. In the early 
part of the year immigration is light, and you can take your 
family with you, but if you go in the summer you had better 
precede your family a few weeks, and get a place ready for them. 
In the summer, towns are so crowded that accommodations are 
with difficulty procured. Ifa man has 1,000 dols., arriving in 
Kansas he can purchase 160 acres of land from the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fé Railway, on the six-year plan, by paying 
down 150 dols., and his other necessary expenses will run, house 
building 250 dols., team and harness 180 dols., breaking plough 
22 dols., harrow 10 dols., cow 30 dols., interest, payment on land 
one year from purchase 35 dols.; total 677 dols. This will leave 
him 323 for seed, and to carry him through till the crop can be 
raised.* Men have gone there with even less than 1000 dols., 
and got along nicely. The cost of agricultural implements, and 
provisions, clothing, &c., is but little higher than in the East, but 
rents are heavier, so he had better build a small house, as in- 
dicated. 

Also find out and “interview” the land authorities of the United 
States Government. 


IV. 
Sheep-raising and cattle-raising are the great industries of this 
Western Country, and that appertains not alone to Kansas but 


* See pages 57 and 58 as to first year’s work, 
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to New Mexico, and Colorado alike. The following are local. 
notes concerning Kansas. Cottonwood Valley, which includes 
Chase, Marion, and Merris Counties, is one of the best sheep 
districts. If aman have but a small capital, it is better to buy 
one hundred and sixty acres of land to begin with, for his home 
and ranche, and work up from that. Such land can be had at 
1 dol. 50 cents to 2 dols., 2 dols. 75 cents, and 5 dols. per acre, 
according to location. Further back from the railroad, he can 
find all the free range that he wants. Wheat-growing can be 
profitably combined with the business of wool-growing in that 
section of the State. 

The Spanish merino are the best sheep for Western Kansas. 
They can be bought in Michigan, Wisconsin, or Iowa, and de- 
livered in Kansas for 3 dols. per head. Thoroughbred bucks 
will cost 40 dols. to 50 dols. each. Ifa man have 5,000 dols. to 
start with, he may figure as follows: The first step necessary will 
be to secure a farm. The first payment on 160 acres of good 
land at (say) 4 dols. per acre, on six years’ time, will be 144 dols.; 
a house will cost (say) 500 dols.; team, wagons, farm implements, 
&c., 600 dols.; total 1,244 dols. By combining wheat-growing 
with the sheep business, enough can be realised from the farm to 
pay for it and support the family. This leaves a balance of 
3,756 to invest in the sheep business, which would be expended 
as follows: 


INVESTMENT. 

dols, 

800 grade Merino ewes, at 3 dols. ... vF ays sds sss 2400 

8 pedigreed Merino bucks, 40 dols. esa bes see — o 

Corrals and sheds for 1000 sheep... nee ea vee 1. =. §0 

Windmill, well, and watering troughs —_.... sed -_ os 96g 

Total 3095 

EXPENSES. RECEIPTS, 

dols. dols. 
Hay ... oe i es + JO | By 640 lambs, at 3°00 dols, ws» 1920 
Corn ... a ve ee 150 | By wool, 4800 Ibs., at 25 cents ... 1200 
Shearing and other expenses ~ gee —_ 
Shepherd Total 3120 
Total 820 : — 
— Net profit one year 2300 





This gives a net profit of 74 per cent. on the sheep invest- 
ment. Everything is figured at outside prices. A handy farmer 
can put up sheep-sheds himself that will cost less than 100 dols., 
and half the items charged to expenses he can do himself or 
produce on his farm without any actual outlay of money. 
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The increase in the flock is estimated at 80 per cent. only, so 
as to leave a wide margin for losses or mishaps, Good sheep- 
men in South-west Kansas average 90 to 95 per cent. increase, 
and the figures quoted in this statement have been repeatedly 
exceeded by them, 

Cattle-raising, it may be said generally, is as profitable as 
sheep-farming. The returns are not so quick, but the risks 
are not so many. There is in operation in Kansas a statute, 
known as the “Herd Law,” which, in the counties where it is 
enforced, enables the farmer to cultivate the soil without pro- 
tecting his crops with a fence. It compels the stock-raiser to 
herd his stock, making him liable for all damage it may do 
to the fenced or unfenced crop of his neighbour. It is a law 
passed in the interest of those engaged in raising grain, and 
it operates particularly against those who, having some stock, 
are not extensively engaged in the business. If a farmer has 
a large herd of cattle, he can ‘afford to have them herded ; if 
he has but a few, he cannot. The consequence is that in the 
‘herd law counties’ the small farmer keeps but a cow or so 
for the use of his family. What he does keep, he is compelled 
to keep shut up or ‘lariated out. Being unable to keep~ his 
calves, he is compelled to sell them to the stock-raiser. The 
law is in force generally in the western part of the State. 
Those counties in the south-eastern part of the State which 
have the law, viz., Crawford, Cherokee, Labette, Neosho, and 
Montgomery, are particularly adapted to grain-raising. The 
stock-raising interest predominates in those counties where the 
law does not exist. Here the farmer can combine the profitable 
business of stock-raising with his farming. The extensive stock- 
raiser has no advantage here. The unimproved lands are free 
to all for grazing purposes. The poor man’s cow or the rich 
man’s herd has equal and free access to the rich nutritious 
grass that annually covers the fertile prairies. 

New Mexico offers advantages to the emigrant in the way of 
land grants; but the country has not those “ settled and pro- 
tectant” attractions which appeal to the English agriculturist. 
Arizona, on the other hand, is a fine territory for the seekers after 
homes in the West. It is 325 miles square, and contains 113,916 
square miles, or 72,906,240 acres. Its valleys are washed by 
the Colorado, Chiquito, Diamond, and Gila rivers. Its moun- 
tains rise to the stupendous altitude of 11,000 feet. A fair 
climate, said by travellers with whom I have conversed to be 
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neither extremely hot nor excessively cold at any time, fertile 
lands, and settled towns. Arizona has also a busy mining region ; 
but if mining be your idea of getting wealth, Colorado is the 
modern Peru, the new California. Boulder county alone pro- 
duces £200,000 a year of gold and silver. Gilpin county during 
twenty years has produced £6,000,000 worth of gold, and silver, 
and copper. Leadville, a mining town, has grown from a popu- 
lation of a mere handfull of people in 1876 to 40,000. In 1879 
the Leadville mines yielded 122,483 tons of ore, representing a 
total value of £2,222,409. In nineteen years Lake county has 
produced £3,000,000 worth of mineral wealth, chiefly gold and 
silver; and right through this rocky mountain region settlements 
are springing up with wonderful rapidity, making fresh openings 
for the employment of labour and the general occupation of 
workmen of all kinds, diggers, delvers, traders, and skilled men. 
In these mining regions one or more persons may “ locate” a 
claim free, equalling 1,500 feet in length along the vein or lode, 
and not extending over 300 feet on each side of the middle of 
the vein at the surface. There are certain easy regulations to be 
observed, and the property belongs to the locators and claimants 
who can register and possess it. . 
Arizona is 325 miles square, and contains 113,916 square 
miles, or 72,906,240 acres, being as large as New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, and Delaware combined. The 
mountain ranges run north-west and south-east, except the 
Mogollon mountains, which run east and west. The highest 
peak is the San Francisco, 11,000 feet. The Colorado river, 
formed by the-union of the Green and the Grand in southern 
Utah, runs along the western border for more than five hundred 
miles, being joined by the Chiquito, Diamond, and Gila. In the 
northern part of the territory the Colorado flows through awful 
cafions, whose walls rise to the perpendicular height of 6,000 and 
7,000 feet. The territory is divided into seven counties, Apache, 
Yavapai, Maricopa, Peral, Puma, Yuma, and Mojave. The 
climate is mild, and the temperature is marked by extremes of 
neither heat nor cold. The valleys of the uplands and the 
alluvial bottom lands of the southern part of the territory are 
quite fertile, and, upon irrigation, the land is very productive. 
In the mountains and other arid sections a great deal of cactus 
grows, and a group of it is sometimes called an “ Arizona bouquet.” 
The finances are in an excellent condition. The Navajo Indians, 
on their reservation in the north-eastern part of the territory and 
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the north-western part of New Mexico, are well-behaved, and do 
a good business raising sheep and wool. 

I have before me the Consular reports of the United States 
Congress to the year 1880. Mr. Hoppin, writing from the 
Legation in London to Mr. Evarts, dwells upon the fact that the 
depression of trade and industry in England have turned the 
attention of a class of people in the United Kingdom “ who 
have not heretofore entertained such ideas to the advantage of 
emigrating to the United States.” These people are not mere 
day labourers but “well-informed respectable persons, many of 
them in possession of a little money which they are willing to 
invest in the United States.” They, however, seek for infor- 
mation, “and particularly they ask for pamphlets on stock- 
farming in Nebraska, Colorado, California, and Texas,” with 
details of expenses, climate and other matters. With a passing 
allusion to the importance to America of emigration, he suggests 
that the Government of Washington should undertake the com- 
piling and publication of pamphlets which shall fully answer the 
questions of intending emigrants. “It is remarkable,” he writes, 
“how ignorant even the educated classes in this country are of 
the geography, history, and the agricultural, industrial, and vital 
statistics of the United States, and how few books can be found 
within the reach of persons intending to emigrate which will 
satisfy their reasonable curiosity in respect to routes, building 
of houses, the locality of unimproved lands,” &c.. Some of the 
States have anticipated the action of Government in this respect, 
notably in Texas, Missouri, Winsconsin, Florida, and Virginia ; 
and the first mentioned State is duly represented in London. 
There are numerous agencies, as I have said before, throughout 
Great Britain for the promotion of emigration, and the intending 
emigrant should consult his parish parson, or priest or minister, 
or some local journalist, in regard to the particular part of the 
world which may best suit his requirements, 

Recently Mr. C, C. Andrews, late United States Minister at 
Stockholm, wrote to the London 7Zimes setting forth many 
interesting facts in regard to Minnesota, and the extensive 
“wheat belt” beyond, and the way to obtain land on the cheapest 
terms for immediate occupation and cultivation. The leading 
points of this valuable contribution to a most important subject 
may be briefly summed up. The figures save also as a check 
upon the less authorised ones in regard to Arizona, 

“The advantage of acquiring land under the homestead law 
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of the United States is the cheapness by which it can be thus 
obtained. Under this law the land must be taken in contiguous 
‘government subdivisions,’ of 40 acres each. The minimum 
quantity which a person can take is 40 acres, unless the tract 
happens to be fractional from adjoining a body of water that 
has been meandered in the public survey in which case a 
smaller tract may be taken, 40, 80, 120, or 160 acres may be 
taken at the person’s option. It is usual for a settler to take 
160 acres for his homestead, because the cost of obtaining such 
a quantity is but a trifle more than for obtaining 40 or even 80 
acres. The only money which a person has to pay in acquiring 
a homestead is 5 dols. (41 64$d.), to the government if the tract 
be 80 acres or less, or if it exceeds 80 acres 10 dols. (42 1s. 1}d.), 
and 4 dols. (16s. 5}d.) to the register and receiver of the land 
office (2 dols. to each) at the date of the ‘entry’ of the home- 
stead tract on the records of the office, and a like sum of 4 dols. 
to those officers at the date of final proof, making in all for a 
maximum tract of 160 acres the sum of 18 dols. (or £3 13s 119d. 
English money). Beside, the register and receiver are allowed 
jointly to receive at the rate of 15 cents per 100 words for 
testimony reduced by them to writing, consisting of the home- 
stead applicant's own affidavit and the depositions of two wit- 
nesses showing his compliance with the homestead law. This 
is offered at the end of the five years’ occupancy, is called the 
‘final proof,’ and the fees which the land officers receive for such 
service amount to about 2 dols. 25 cents (gs. 3d.). The whole 
amount of money, therefore, from first to last, that the home- 
stead settler would be required to pay at the government office 
would be about 20 dols. 25 cents. (44 3s. 2d.) All foreigners, 
except the Chinese, who are not eligible to citizenship, can 
take the benefit of the homestead law. But, before a foreigner 
can proceed in the matter, he must have duly made his declara- 
tion of intention to become a citizen of the United States. 

“A person having made entry of his homestead tract at the 
land office of the district in which the land is situated, is re- 
quired in order to hold it, to commence improvements upon it 
in good faith as soon as he reasonably can, and to reside upon 
it. He is not permitted to leave it for more than six months at 
a time; but there is no specified value of improvements required 
to be made. Everything depends on the circumstances and 
facts showing the party's good faith. 

“Whether a settler obtains an ordinary or a first-rate tract of 
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land depends on his enterprise. If he will go a little farther 
upon the frontier than those who have preceded him, he has a 
wider field for selection. For those who will make careful 
search there are yet in all frontier States and Territories very 
many excellent tracts, whether of woodland or prairie, that are 
open to homestead settlement and not many miles distant from 
railroads. Besides the lands belonging to the United States 
there are in Minnesota several million acres of good land be- 
longing to the different railroad companies, and which they are 
ready to sell at an average price of about 5 dols. (41 64d.) per 
acre. If one buys railroad land he can naturally accommodate 
himself better in respect of being nearer older settlements. 

“Assuming that a person is in possession of 160 acres of 
prairie land, which, in its original state, is ready for the breaking 
plough, and purposes cultivating 100 acres in wheat, what ex- 
pense must he incur in order to proceed with his work to the 
best advantage? The breaking is usually done in the months 
of May and June, and would cost 2. dols. 50 cents per acre, or 
say 450 for breaking the 100 acres. As the seed cannot be put 
in till the following spring, no further expense will be required 
for the first year unless it be in the erection of buildings. 
The next year, then, he will need to buy a harrow costing 
14 dols. (£2 17s. 6d.), a pair of horses for 250 dols. (451 7s. 5d.), 
a pair of harnesses, 28 dols. (45 15s. 1d.); 125 bushels of seed 
wheat, 125 dols. (£25 13s. 8d.); a roller, 12 dols. 50 cents 
(£2 12s.); a seed-sowing machine, 65 dols. (£13 7s. 1d.)—which 
will sow ten acres a day; a harvester machine, 150 dols. 
(£30 16s. 5d.)}—which, with two men to ride and bind, will 
cut 10 acres a day; a double wagon, 60 dols (£12 6s. 7d.); a 
cross plough, 18 dols. (£3 13s. 11d.; and buildings, 1,000 dols., 
or (say) £200, making altogether £398 9s. 8d. There will, of 
course, be some additional items for labour, subsistence and for 
a few small tools. If the land has been taken under the home- 
stead law, the outlay for that, as we have seen, will have been 
but a trifle. The crop should yield at least 15 bushels to the 
acre, and it might reach 25 bushels to the acre. 

“In case, however, one practises a diversified agriculture, 
which has advantages over exclusive wheat raising, crops of 
hemp, maize, potatoes, aud the like, could be grown on land the 
same season it is broken. The abundance of natural meadows 
renders the dairy, stock-raising, also wool-growing (peculiarly 

favoured by the dryness of the atmosphere), profitable branches 
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of agriculture. Hop-raising, bee-keeping, &c., are also re- 
munerative. 

“The European who settles in the North-West can very 
soon acquire as independent a standard politically, and if 
he is well behaved, socially, as if his ancestors had come over 
in the Mayflower. Such a person, being a male and 21 years of 
age, and having resided in the United States one year, and in 
this State four months, can enjoy the privilege of voting at any 
public election in this State, provided he has duly declared his 
intention to become a citizen of the United States. He thus 
becomes also eligible to any office in the State from constable 
up to governor. He exercises his political privileges with 
perfect freedom and security, and without the slightest manifes- 
tations of jealousy or ill-will on the part of any native American. 
Two or three foreigners usually hold State offices in this and 
other of our north-western States ; quite a number are returned 
to every legislature, and they are largely represented in the well- 
paid county offices of trust. The United States granted to 
Minnesota when she was organized as a Territory two sections 
of land, being 1,280 acres, in every township, in aid of common 
schools. These lands are sold at auction from time to time, but 
not under five dollars per acre ; and the permanent fund arising 
from them thus far amounts to 4,000,000 dols., and will eventu- 
ally amount to 12,000,000 dols. The interest from this fund is 
annually allotted to the different districts in proportion to the 
number of children therein of school age. The school fund has 
hitherto been faithfully administered, and common schools sus- 
tained principally by local taxation are, as a rule, well main- 
tained. There are in this young State three well equipped 
normal schools for the training of teachers, a State university 
also well sustained, and a flourishing college. There is one 
State superintendent of public schools and a superintendent for 
every county.” 


Vis 

There are lands of promise and of plenty in our Canadian 
colony which are lying waiting for the plough, the axe, and the 
pick. Mr. Hepple Hall issued a volume about these the other 
day, and he is deservedly sarcastic on the ignorance of English 
people, in regard to their superior prosperity. One cannot help 
fecling that ministers of state often know too little about the Em- 
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pire of which this island of Great Britain is but the headquarters. 
Mr. Hall says that hitherto we have known more of the North 
German Ocean or the Mediterranean than we have known of 
the North Atlantic or the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Yet Canada 
has more imposing scenery than is possessed by Switzerland or 
Italy ; and to-day Ontario, Manitoba, Nort-West Territory, and 
British Columbia, are the best fields open to the settler in the 
Dominion. He says they are positive “lands of plenty,” and so 
far as the outlook beyond Quebec goes I can fully endorse his 
declaration. Here there are “wild lands” which can be pur- 
chased at a nominal price, and free grants can also be obtained ; 
and here is an advantage put forward by Mr. Hall: “The 
English emigrant who selects as his home the eastern townships 
or land north of the Ottawa, will find himself in the midst of 
his own countrymen, and ‘in sections of Canada which in every 
respect are unsurpassed on the continent of America.” But 
Manitoba, the youngest province of the Canadian group, is the 
province to which all eyes are turning. The extension of the 
American and Dominion Railways to its borders is the principal 
cause of its sudden rise as a field attractive alike to the capitalist 
and the poor emigrant. Its population is 50,000, over 20,000 
whites, 10,000 Indians, 10,000 French, English half-breds, and 
Scotch, and 8,00c Russian Mennonites, and 1,000 Icelanders 
and Scandinavians. The Russians are hardy, honest, industrious 
settlers, possessing 10,000 acres of well cultivated land, and are 
distributed through fifty villages. Winnepeg is the favourite 
point of settlement, and it is predicted that it will one day be 
the centre of British bread stuff production, just as London is 
already the centre of British consumption. Here in this glorious 
wheat-producing country the Dominions Lands Act provides 
that free grants of land to the extent of 160 acres be made to 
every head of a family, male or female, and a further grant of 
160 acres to every child, boy or girl, on their attaining the age 
of 18, on simple and easy conditions, the object of the Govern- 
ment being to establish a population of permanent settlers on 
the land. People from all parts of the world are going thither, 
but not in great numbers, There is plenty of room in this and 
other favourable farming and mining districts of Canada to take 
all our poor surplus populations of England, Wales, Ireland, 
and Scotland, and give them a chance of happiness and fortune. 
There are several societies for assisting emigrants, and free 
passes as well as free lands can be obtained. | 
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There are thousands of men and women in England who 
have no prospect before them but an ill-fed life of drudgery, 
and thousands who must faint and starve on the highway. In 
heaven’s name if they have no “look-out” here, it cannot be 
much of a risk to go to the lands of promise beyond the sea, 
which may turn out to be real lands of plenty. There is wealth 
for everybody in the English speaking countries of the world if 
everybody would not insist upon elbowing cach other to death 
in the smallest kingdom of Great Britain’s vast empire. 

















GLADYS. 





By JAMES C. WOODS, 





I ROAMED by many a mile of lofty coast, 

Jagged like a saw with sudden coves of sand, 
Each with its stream that, ’twixt precipitous woods 
Slid to the shore, and, ‘widening, lost itself. 

But O, what cliffs, with springing windy turf, 
Where you must turn perforce, and front the flood, 
And drink long daughts of life! Far at their feet 
The wavelets mutter on a ridge of crags 

Hacked with a million storms. And, ah, what coves 
With the land’s silence nestling at the heart, 

And the sea’s laughter dying on the lips! 

Yet into one at last more fair than all, 

I dipt: the cliffs shelved landward either side 

A furlong back, then locked their hanging woods 
Above the swift flight of a waterfall, 

Set leaping at its first sight of the sea. 

Beyond, the sunset fired a gilded vane 

Amid thin spircs of smoke. Sheer o’er the shore 
Nestled, upon the margin of the wood 

That furthest seaward pushed a knot of pines, 

A cottage, quaint as any house of cards, 


With wondrous barge-boards, roofs that dived and rose, 


And random gables jutting all awry : 

The wildest jumble of a builder's plans, 

The maddest riot of a rich man’s whims. 
Stairs hewn out of the rock, struck on a path 
That, ’neath its windows rounding with the cliff, 
Ran on beside its pleasaunce through the wood 





Gladys. 


Up to the hamlet, dreaming round its graves. 
Climbing, I reached the path, and stayed to gaze 
Westward a moment o’er the gleaming sca, 
Toward Lundy, brooding like a silver mist 
Upon its bosom : cre I turned to go, 
Such breadth of rapture flooded in my soul 
Each paltry, dwarfish sense, that when I saw 
A woman in the cottage casement stand, 
With twitching hands and dull oblivious eyes 
Set seaward, as for one who came no more— 
Measuring my fall by that which was my height, 
I plumbed the vastness of a life’s despair, 
And to the hamlet passed as one possessed ; 
Nor, till the rector’s welcome met me there, 
Lodged on the ledge of common life again. 

Then after questions answered, dinner done, 
Old friends discussed, old subjects touched upon, 
Following my thoughts, drawn after those weird cycs, 
I asked him whose the cottage on the shore, 
And whose the face: And he with face grown grave, 
“Why that is Gladys, and her house, The Pines!” 
And when I asked, “ Who’s Gladys?” answered me ;— 
“You who have gleaned our coast and country-side 
“So bare of tale and lay, that, when I came, 
“I scarce found one I had not learned from you, 
“ Have never heard of Gladys? Listen then,— 
“ Or rather, let us loiter to the shore, 
“ The scene of all I tell, and listen there ; 
“ To-morrow shape the story into song: 
“ Tears trickle to the tunes of homely reeds, 
“Let but a poet’s lips be set to them !” 
I tell you what he told me yesternight 
For, till ‘tis told, I cannot leave the Pines. 





Happy are we with nought but quiet lives 
To chafe us ; happier, harnessed to a plough 
Than to the plunging chariot of the Sun. 
Lives sucked into the whirl of strange events 
Emerge so oft but driftwood ; battered spars 
Hauled up the beach as memories of wrecks. 





Hither, perhaps a dozen years ago, 
Came Gladys, orphaned, with an aunt austere 














Gladys. 


As winter ; Gladys might be twenty then, 

A maiden white and sweet as her own thoughts, 
Yet flushed with faintest rose, as they with love. 
Her cousin Grenville then had half her heart, 
And came, while summer grew, to win the whole. 
Not with their aunt’s consent, for she, it seemed 
After, was wrapt in her austerities, 

Nor dreamed of cousins marrying for the sin, 
Nor ever thought they might not hold it so. 


But they, unwarned of trouble, went and came 


Through the dim woods, and tracked the brawling streams ; 


Or sailed by solemn capes where broke the tides 
Booming, and drenched the sea-birds’ clefts with spray ; 
Or by the sheep-paths, where the rushing winds 
Volleyed along the limestone walls, they sped ; 
Below the snow-sailed fishing fleet skimmed home 
With wind and tide, like gulls along the sea. 


Then on the last eve of his summer-tide, 
Since he must go at morning, to the aunt 
He told his love for Gladys: well he knew 
He was not worthy of so sweet a love, 

But he would work and force the doors of fame, 

And she would wait, and all was possible 

To them who kept the happy gift of youth. 

Then she, aghast with horror, flamed and spoke,— 
“What ! and you cousins! Nay, you should not wed 
“Though your dead mothers came on bended knees 

“ And prayed of me to plight you! Cousins wed ! 

“ And have I harboured vipers in my house 

“ To turn and sting me? Profligate, begone, 

“ Nor see her more!” And he who hardly dared 

To speak, lest oil be poured upon the flame, 

Went silent with a numbness at his heart 

To Gladys, muttering, “ We shall never wed !” 

And told her all: aghast gazed each on each, 
Knowing the aunt’s indomitable will: 

And Gladys, two ways torn, would never wed 
Against her will, who had been mother to her 

More years than she remembered, and had been, 

In a shrew’s way, perchance, tender and kind: 
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Gladys. 


Yet promised still to marry none but him, 
And hoped to turn her will with tenderness. 
Let him not write as yet ; ‘twere better not, 
Or save at need ; but she would often write ; 
And women must eke silence out with faith. 
Good bye, good bye. Thus in a rain of tears 
They parted ; in the morning he was gone. 
And ever Gladys wrote rare words of cheer, 
And conjured wraiths of hope where hope was dead ; 
But when the aunt’s will seemed to petrify 
Beneath the drippings of her gloomy creed, 
Then out of Gladys’ letters died the sun. 
At last he wrote, he had lost taste of hope, 
A Dead Sea apple: he would go away 
A year, two years; for he was sick of home : 
Two years might change things ; he was true as steel ; 
Would be now here, now there; one flying word 
Would bring him from the world’s end to her side, 
And there were friends to love her till he came : 
If he heard nothing he would still return 
And take again his sentence from her lips. 
This, after Gladys, read the aunt, and spake 
No word, but grimly locked her lips; her face 
Grew harder than the rocks that foil the storm. 
And next, they read the sailing of his ship, 
And, like a blossom left unwatered, drooped 
The maid thenceforth, nor ever through the glens 
Sped with the old light step and happy song, 
Nor brought the children nutting, shared their games. 
Yet, when they saw the ship had reached its port, 
The moment’s sun made rainbows from her tears, 
Though the gleam faded and she drooped again. 
Little by little slipped away her strength, 
And she grew thin and haggard, with great eyes 
That dwarfed the face,—last, could not leave the house, 
Though Spring’s sweet riot ran through all the land. 
And then the aunt, who dare not let her dic, 
Yet saw her young life fleeting like a dream, 
With her own soul trafficking sin for sin, 
Said, lying, she had written him to come. 
Straight shot the life up like an oil-fed flame, 
And with the thought, half Gladys’ strength returned, 
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And ever to the aunt she turned and clung 

With thanks and blessing, last so shaming her, 
That when the time drew nigh that he should sail, 
Accused of her own conscience, fearing too 

Lest when he came not, Gladys’ life should end 
She swallowed her own lie, and flashed to him 
Swift words along the living wire, “ Come home!” 
And, with a sense of new-found happiness 

That had not lain in her austerities, 

Kissed Gladys with a lightened heart, and e’vn 
Took comfort from his coming, though she held 
That other thought of marriage hard at bay. 


And ever Gladys watched the sea again, 
And, on one silent phosphorescent eve, 
She from her happy bosom shed this song :— 


Sweet winds blow hither, speed on swift tide, 
The ship that is bringing my love to my side! 


Swell out, wide sails, till the strong masts reel ; 
Slip, waves, as the shadows slip, under the keel ! 


The seas that ring thee with flame, dear bark, 
Are they that are fire at my feet in the dark. 


Sea-spirits speed thee, clear planets lead thee ! 
Ah, if they only knew how I need thee! 


Eastward from unfrequented shores he came, 
And, since the packets called but seldom there, 
In the first vessel, freighted deep with ore 
They smelt by Towy mouth, he shipped and came, 
Threading Magellan 'twixt the blinding fogs, 
And groping northward far through mist and cloud, 
Ere fore and aft spread dazzling tropic seas. 
Ah, to his ardour how she crawled and lagged, 
Though in their wake the constant trade winds blew! 
Yet, home at last, and chopping channel tides, 
With Wales and Devon large on either lee ! 

Now ‘twas October, and the nights would draw 
Round them the dripping veils of mist and fog : 
Yet, happy while there rose no storm or wind, 
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Watched Gladys, dreaming of the days to fall. 

And after one such night when cloudless dawn 
Brake in the skies, she wandered by the shore, 
Noting, with eyes that took no heed of it, 

What seemed some spar or beam, not far from land, 
That with the lazy wavelets fell and rose: 

And while she gazed nor thought, the rising tide 
Bare gently, lashed along a broken spar, 

The body of her dead lover to her feet. 


An instant, ‘ere the whelming truth flashed home, 
She reeled, then with a shriek fell on his breast. 
There was no sound save of the lapping sea 

That brought him, if not living, at least dead. 

But in the house above they heard her cry, 

And swift feet leapt the stairs and crunched the sand, 
And strong hands tore her from the tide’s quick flow, 
Whose choice had been to die there ; bore him too 
Reverently up the beach, all bruised with wreck; 
And a great horror fell upon the house, 

And none knew whether Gladys lived or died. 


But when she woke from stupor, suddenly 
Turning on her who hung above the bed, 
She whispered, “ Aunt, you killed him ; kill me too, 
“For I will die! I loathe your touch, your look; 
“Your eyes make stone of me like basilisks : 

“ Kill me or go!” Thenceforth she never saw 
The aunt again, whose iron-sinewed frame 
Shattered like glass in frost-time from that blow ; 
Ere winter passed she died. But Gladys lived, 
Lives still, alas, poor soul! "Twas she you saw ;— 
But look !—There at the window Gladys stood, 
The ghost of a dead hope, with twitching hands, 
And far-oft wistful eyes that watched the sea. 
What thoughts she had only dear God doth know. 












SALVATOR ROSA AND FRA ANGELICO. 





By P. QUIN KEEGAN, LL.D. 





THERE was a man in Italy during the early part of the 
seventeenth century, who was not particularly remarkable fer 
moral excellence, whose strength of will was feeble, and whose 
voluptuous passions in consequence maintained an unedifying 
supremacy. He was a painter by profession, and was early 
entered into the school of Spagnoletti, at that time one of the 
most distinguished artists of Italy. In this nursery of genius he 
became familiar with what might be termed “the reckless 
dissipation ” of painting. The storms and tempests of human 
passion, the rank weed-like luxuriance of the more sensual! 
passions of the human heart, were represented with bold, free 
execution and unsparing colouring on the countenances, the 
attitudes, the relative groupings of the personages reproduced by 
this Neapolitan naturalisti school of art. What Shakespeare 
and the brilliant band of Elizabethan dramatists effected for 
poetry in England, Spagnoletti and his school effected for paint- 
ing in Italy. When Ben Jonson, or Massinger, or Marlowe 
roamed about their accustomed haunts in London, when they 
paced the streets, or dived into the dingy recesses of Alsatia, 
they beheld spectacles of human depravity, of diabolical hideous- 
ness calculated to arouse the indignation and disgust of the 
uncorrupted heart. Similarly when the painters of the Italian 
naturalisti school roamed through their spacious studios, they 
beheld suspended on the easel in every shape and form the 
pictorial embodiments of human passion—human energy ex- 
pended in the birth, development, and maintenance of the 
fiendish appetencies of revenge, terror, horror, reckless jesting or 
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guasi cheerfulness, rage, and remorse. The mad struggle, and 
fierce, bloody contention, the shrieking horror, the teeth-grinding 
rage, the fearful panic and turmoil, the heart-sickening blood and 
wounds of battle, the pomp and circumstance of glorious war, 
were there represented with vigorous and unsparing hand. Over 
all the picture there hung a gloomy pall; for nine-tenths of the 
areca of the canvas was occupied by vast monotonous spaces of 
gloomy grey. An aspect of profound solemnity, of impenetrable 
gravity is everywhere perceptible—the emanation of a cloudy, 
overshadowed spirit. 

Such was the culture-garden wherein the genius of Salvator 
Rosa was reared. That genius was partly mental, partly 
mechanical, Guided by the light of taste and imagination, it 
transferred the forms and hues of Nature to the narrow limits of 
the canvas ; it created, as it were, anew, and by artificial means 
the forms and aspects, the colours and physiognomic peculiarities 
of man and Nature. But the painter himself was of a dissipated 
disposition. He roved about; he was a heartless jester; and 
although he had sensibilities approaching to malady, receiving 
all impressions in their utmost force and intensity, yet he had 
no sympathy with human joy or with human suffering. He 
sneered and laughed at the follies and eccentricities of men ; but 
he did not admire their noble qualities, or respect their virtues. 
His temperament has been described as being “ all bile, all spirit, 
all fire.” 

We are informed that Salvator Rosa spent the early part of 
his career amongst a troop of banditti. This story may appear 
improbable; but we know that during the period wherein he 
flourished, the kingdom of the Two Sicilies was very oppressively 
governed by Spanish viceroys, aided by the Inquisition, and, 
that in consequence thereof, the bulk of the population became 
oppressed and idle, while the more vigorous spirits amongst them 
engaged in foreign wars, or prosecuted at home a nefarious 
system of pillage and brigandage. The utter recklessness, the 
careless thoughtlessness, the irreligion fostered by such a wild, 
ingensate career, were certainly reflected in the dissolute be- 
haviour of Salvator. Too much of his life was spent in 
masqueing and revelry. Nevertheless, he must. have often 
viewed Nature with an admiring eye. He must have been 
familiar with the grand and terrible aspects and exhibitions of 
Nature. He must have viewed the wild, weird desolation of 
mountain fastnesses; he must have beheld trees seared, and 
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scorched, and blasted by the thunder of Heaven; he must 
have seen the ocean storm-vexed, and rolling in foamy billows ; 
he must have felt profoundly impressed by the grim and 
desolate solitudes of tangled thickets, of rocky clefts among the 
grisly hills, and of weird and desert haunts. Of such a character, 
indeed, is much of the scenery of southern Italy ; and need we 
wonder that therein should be found men of genius, desirous and 
capable of reproducing in-an artistic manner the heart-stirring 
conceptions which a familiarity with these wild and terrible 
aspects of material Nature had impressed upon their souls. 
With brush in hand Salvator represented these scenes with 
admirable fidelity, with bold and vigorous es recemns men rebinn 
passionate warmth and energy. 

Let us inspect a picture by this renowned painter. A wild 
and savage mountain scene, shrouded’ in gloom, is before us. 
The sky is enveloped in volumes of \ storm-clouds, hanging in 
dark and shadowy curtains, and all black and dismal, save where 
a solitary sunbeam perchance breaks through with a glorious 
lustre. Below this, an endless confusion of desert heath and 
grisly rock—foul ravines eaten away into hollow caves—the 
fearful haunt of banditti—by the everlasting dash and smiting of 
mighty streams ; or again, vast wastes of mountain ground dark 
and savage-looking, variegated by an occasional tree rent, shat- 
tered, and thunder-riven. In the fore-ground there is presented 
a diminutive figure of a vice-stricken, ferocious or sinister-looking 
bandit—a roamer of the trackless mountains, or, perhaps, a 
lonely shepherd, bent down beneath the conjoint weight of years, 
sublunary care, and thriftless penury. Gloomy grey is the 
predominant colour throughout the picture ; and the freedom 
and decision of execution which characterizes the entire pro- 
duction, harmonizes admirably with the character thereof—with 
the melancholy and awe designed to be thereby conveyed. On 
viewing this production, would we hesitate to think or say, that 
he who painted it must have had a leaning towards the grave 
and melancholy rather than towards the gay and joyous, must 
have been profoundly impressed with the dark, shadowy, and 
grim, and would have deprecated all vivacious and effervescent 
displays of levity, all overwrought demonstrations of joy and 
gratification. 

We have observed that the career of Salvator Rosa was 
characterized by roving extravagance and incorrigible dissolute- 
ness. We have also reviewed the predominant character of the 
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productions of his genius—their ingrained melancholy, their 
terror-evoking impressiveness, their wild, irregular, untamed, yet 
vivacious forms, their cold, shadowy, and sombre colouring, their 
bold, vigorous, and unrestrained execution. Now, note the great 
aim and end of our remarks. Speculative inquirers, critics, and 
commentators upon the art of Painting, have noticed the remark- 
able coincidence of the two important facts now under review, as 
illustrated in the productions and in the career of Salvator Rosa, 
viz., dissoluteness of moral character in the person of the artist, 
with sombre gloomy colouring in his pictures. This coincidence 
has been so universal as to fairly warrant the establishment 
of a law registering the invariable conjunction of the mental 
and material phenomena as cause and effect respectively. 
Strange it seems, when we duly reflect upon the circumstance, 
how that roués, wild gamblers, and dissolute characters, who 
boast so boisterously, and who are so firmly convinced that 
sterling pleasure alone resides with them, that they alone 
understand and appreciate the pleasures of sublunary existence, 
the summum bonum—the art of living most happily; and 
yet how, when they come to handle a paint-brush, they dash 
their pictures with blots and hatchets of gloomy grey, and of 
other dim and dingy colour. Ah! if those jovial feasts, those 
pleasant scenes, those festive recontres, so bright and sunny, 
had been of sterling worth; if they had deeply incorporated 
themselves into the tissue of these men’s hearts, would they 
have elected to drape their pictorial images of them in the 
dingy shadows of darkness; if in their heart of hearts they were 
firmly convinced that midnight festivities, bright glaring rooms, 
and freely applied nerve-excitants were good and estimable as 
sources of genuine happiness; why not represent them upon 
the canvas with all the glowing splendour of their noontide 
strength and glory ? 

Shade and melancholy are admittedly the appropriate acconm- 
paniment of a dark and cloudy spirit. A dark and melancholy 
spirit is the nursery of black-dyed revenge, of implacable hatred, 
of a hollow fear and awe, of a predilection for the funereal in 
religion, and the sublime or the terrible in art. Now, an 
ordinary ‘unreflecting individual ushered into a scene where 
betting, gambling, drinking, swearing, smoking, were carried on, 
might feel that the very acme of pleasure was there being 
attained, that unequivocal merriment and joviality of spirit were 
being displayed, that the clouds of mundane care and sorrow 
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had been dispersed by the cheery beams of an intoxicating joy, 
and that the machinery of life-energy revolved with incomparable 
vigour and facility. But no, it is not so; for underneath this 
sparkling brilliancy of sensual revelry, there lurks a hidden 
philosophy of life which cherishes the dark and dismal sentiment, 
that everything in the world is doomed to come to an end by 
crushing necessity, and with inevitable ruin. In this world we 
cannot experience sensual pleasure without experiencing pre- 
ceding or consequent pain. The billowy violence of the life- 
energy involved in the career of the sensualist abates after a 
time, and then the springs and life-currents of the soul run dry. 
A shadowy dull and oppressive stillness overweighs the heart. 
The eyes of the body look abroad into the light of day; but the 
soul and heart are paralysed, and draped in dismal shadow— 
they are cold and unimpressionable, they cannot now appreciate 
bestirring influences which formerly rapt them in elysium. The 
fire of emotion is dead, and the pale dull embers cannot be ani- 
mated into vital heat and glow. Hence, after a fit of dissipation, 
everything in the material world seems invested with a black 
pall of melancholy: the colours of all objects seem dark and 
shadowy, their physiognomic expression dolorous and melan- 
choly. But independently of this species of organic effect, 
there lies at the root of every man’s soul an innate conviction 
of the fundamental hollowness and inanity of sensual pleasure 
—for the time being he may be allured, and distracted thereby, 
but he is all the while throroughly convinced of its absolute 
rottenness and intrinsic inferiority, and its votaries are invariably 
treated with utter contempt. 

Can we consider or conclude that Salvator Rosa was pro- 
foundly influenced by this sad and doleful philosophy of life, 
when, with brush in hand, he planted himself before the easel? 
His wild and turbulent spirit was subject to fits, to paroxysms, 
to flood-tides of sensuality and licentiousness; and can we think 
that his devotion to his art, his desire for work, would be para- 
mount during such periods of excess? Surely not. Are we un- 
reasonable when we affirm, that it was only when the tempest 
of licentiousness had spent itself, when depression and gloom 
followed hard upon the previous airiness and joviality—it was 
only then that he seriously applied himself te his professional 
labours. Then it was that he experienced in direst intensity the 
pain, the melancholy of spirit, the doleful outlook and regard 
which inevitably follow in the wake of sensual pleasure, And. 
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finally, then it was that the predominant darkness and gloom of 
his soul would ccnsciously, or unconsciously, direct and fashion 
his artistic conceptions, and profoundly tincture as it were the 
colouring of his paint brush. Naturally, indeed, and habitually, 
his mind, being early estranged from religious emotion, from 
conscious peace and self-command, could see little within the 
sphere of human character, save the elements of riotous disturb- 
ance. In the material world, too, the season of the confused 
commingling and tumultuous agitation of the elements—the 
thunder, the hail, rain, tempest, conflagration—being congenial 
to his spirit, he seldom wooed the calm and tranquil scenes of 
nature; perhaps he knew these well, but he loved them not, and, 
consequently, they did not figure amongst the products of his 
artistic imagination. 

Can this underlying but most influential philosophy of action 
or of life, which we have now propounded, be regarded in the 
art of Painting as the principal connecting bond between de- 
pravity of morals with ignoble or paltry thought on the one 
hand, and dark and shadowy colouring on the other? Or ought 
we not rather to consider that the drapery wherein vice naturally 
envelopes itself is of a dark and sombre grain? When the most 
dissolute of human beings, surrounded by pomp, and feast, and 
revelry, essays to express a thought, an emotion, a desire in 
prose or verse, by music or by painting, would they be of a 
funereal, melancholy note, or of a deep and sombre colouring? 
Incomparably the most artistic and powerful expression that 
has ever been imparted to high-wrought, extravagant, almost 
maniacal human passion of all species, moral and immoral,— 
we allude to the Elizabethan drama of England—was rendered 
by men whose minds were profoundly saturated with the con- 
viction of the crushing necessity and inevitable ruin in which 
everthing mundane sinks and comes to an end, #¢., with a philo- 
sophy of life identical with that assumed by Salvator Rosa; but 
while the genius of these playwrights is regarded as transcendent, 
that of this celebrated painter is disdained by every eminent cone 
noisseur. 

Let us now, however, advert to the early part of the fifteenth 
century, and contemplate in an especial manner a cowled and 
tonsured monk working away at his easel amid the cloistral 
solitudes of a Florentine monastery. Not mysteriously or sur- 
reptitiously does this painter labour and toil, but with the entire 
approbation of his ecclesiastical superior; not for the reward of 
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filthy lucre, but for Divine approbation, for the glory and honour 
of Him, to whom he had for ever dedicated talents, labours, life. 
Circumstances, incidents in the career of the Saviour, or of His 
disciples, of the Blessed Virgin, or of the throned saints of God, 
such'!as the “Annunciation,” “the Birth of John the Baptist,” 
and “the Coronation of the Virgin,” live and glow upon the 
canvas with a marvellous purity and brilliancy of colouring. No 
grim or solemnizing shadows rest upon these pictures—no purple 
mountain grounds, no storm-vexed sea, no shattering confusion, 
no overwhelming perturbation of the elements. The clear, 
serene, cloudless azure of heaven is here depicted in brilliant and 
glowing colours. The sky is represented as a translucent, 
brilliantly burnished dome of pure cerulean splendour, undimmed 
by acloud. There is nothing to intercept the broad noontide 
effulgence of the solar beam. In the pictures of saints and 
angels by this master the radiance of love and grace pours down 
lavishly from the portals of heaven upon the devoted heads of 
the enraptured servants of God. Gorgeous colouring, brilliant 
illumination, graceful grouping of figures, and exquisite elabora- 
tion, as proceeding from a vivid invention and a fervent 
imagination—are all displayed to view in the beauteous paint- 
ings of Fra Angelico. 

In admirable harmony with this brilliancy of apparel and of 
scenic accompaniment is the expression of the human counten- 
ances therewith presented. A profound peacefulness and holy 
interior calm and tranquillity are here displayed. The facial 
characteristics of the brute creation are wholly eschewed and 
ignored. The utmost possible art has been expended by 
Angelico in representing by expression that pure and saintly 
emotion which is the special and specific property of mankind. 
The forehead (for example) is smooth and polished, and ex- 
pands and projects over the eye; the eyebrow is arched and 
moveable; the eyes are deeply lodged and beauteously ex- 
pressive; the nostril, quiet and uninflatable, is beautifully 
moulded; the ear small and rounded; and the mouth is full 
and framed for the expression of eloquence, and of the softer 
feelings. 

No violence of excitement or prodigality of life-energy is 
expressed by the saintly figures who throng the canvas of Fra 
Angelico; none of the tempestuous fury and grandeur of hate, 
revenge, terror, horror, rage, despair, or excruciating bodily 
torture. The predominance of mind over mere brute force is 
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everywhere discernible. The body gently reclines; the lips are 
gently open, and, as it were, smiling; the eyelids are relaxed, 
and fall slightly; the eyebrow is gently raised upon an un- 
ruffled forehead; and the jaw is a little fallen. An expression 
of holy tenderness is diffused throughout every bend of the hand, 
every undulation of the arm, shoulder, and neck, every fold of 
the dress, and every wave of the hair. 

Such was the manner of expression which the genius of Fra 
Angelico elected to display its inherent excellences. Brilliant 
and beauteous was the drapery wherein his conceptions were 
clothed upon the canvas. The colouring fairly, freely operated 
upon the spectator’s eye, stimulating it most cheerfully, and 
filling the mind with fresh and exhilarating ideas of airiness, 
brightness, and vivacity. For Angelico the smiles of Nature 
possessed more attraction than its tears. For him the bright 
side of human nature for ever impended; no darkness upon 
earth or in the air ; no gloom of sorrow or of passion. The pure 
soul of the painter had basked so long in the calm, golden sun- 
shine of virtue, that contempt, and scorn, and passion, and sin, 
were to him as if they had no standing within the sphere of 
human thought and action. To arouse the devotional emotion 
in icy-cold hearts, to nourish and develop the seeds of virtue in 
corrupted, benighted, world-scathed souls—such was the noble 
aim of Fra Angelico ; such was the instinct, the end and object 
which infused the fire of energy into his artistic labours, As a 
servant of God, as a propagator of virtue and religion, his 
oratorical powers were not perhaps supreme; his spiritual 
method and resources for the rescue of shipwrecked souls, were 
perhaps not invariably efficient or conveniently arranged ; but 
by the marvellous manipulation of his brush and pencil, by the 
incomparable purity and transparency of his colouring, by the 
admirable grouping and gestures of his figures, he struck a 
solemn chord upon the heart, calculated to vibrate long after the 
immediate impression had faded away. 

To worldly-minded individuals this proceeding on the part of . 
this renowned medizval painter may appear either utterly 
absurd, or the consequence of a culpable vanity. The character of 
the paintings when duly contemplated, may likewise furnish 
material for wonder or for edification. Immured within the 
depths of cloistral solitudes, with no sensuous amusements—no 
theatres, no operas, no balls, to hasten on the heavy-gaited 
steeds of Time, consider how it came to pass that this saintly 
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man should have clothed his works in the brilliant, exhilarating 
lights and tints of joyousness and vivacity. How should it 
happen that he, solemn and sedate by reason of holy meditation 
and enraptured devotion, should have selected brilliant blues and 
scarlets as fitting and appropriate drapery for pictorial repre- 
sentations of Divine subjects? Is it commonly believed amongst 
world-enjoying men, that the seeds of thought will be crushed 
and blasted in virtuous bosoms? Can a man not be good and 
yet at the same time be clever, thoughtful, and ingenious? Will 
the seeds of such a mind—the germs of thought and emotion, 
never burst forth and expand, and stand radiant with golden 
fruitage? All turbulence of illegitimate passion has been calmed _ 
by the-showers of Divine grace falling thick from Heaven. The 

heart is assayed and purified ; and as it is, so shall the tongue 
be. The instrument of expression, however, in the case before 
us, is not the tongue but the hand. The nerves and muscles of 
the larynx and tongue are not impressed here, but rather the 
nerves and muscles of the arm and hand. The hand, however, 
in all true art, is only a passive instrument in the effect. pro- 
duced ; it only operates in accordance with the dictates of the 
taste, the fancy, the imagination, the emotion. The mind, or 
shall we rather say the eyes of Fra Angelico, must have derived 
a supreme gratification from the beauties of pure and brilliant 
colouring. The’ mere mechanical genius of the master is ex- 
hibited in the living miniature-like delicacy of execution 
observable everywhere over the entire field of the canvas or the 
fresco. Therein, too, we discover expression as the main pur- 
pose, harmonizing most perfectly with the full and natural 
exertion of the pictorial power in the details thereof. 

It has been maintained by competent critics that talents in 
colouring constitute the indispensable ingredient in all sterling 
pictorial excellence. With this power over colour, the art of 
representing form correctly and impressively is necessarily con- 
joined. With Angelico, the conception of the Saviour and His 
apostles, and of the saints, was representative or suggestive of 
all that was most sacred and solemn, most impressive and edify- 
ing, most serious and holy. In electing, therefore, to represent 
these Divine subjects as clothed in floods of celestial illumina- 
tion, draped in folds of dazzling blue and scarlet, iridescent with 
the fresh morning light of holiness, some secret instinct, some 
profound, unconscious impression must have guided his mind 
and hand as he prosecuted his labours. Was his judgment 
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thoroughly convinced, did his heart nourish the sentiment that 
all innocent and love-inspiring productions of the mineral, the 
vegetable, the animal world were, at least in the vast majority 
of instances, heralded, proclaimed, and testified by purity and 
brilliancy of colour ; for example, rubies, diamonds, coral, roses, 
violets, butterflies, and tropical birds. 

That God in His infinite wisdom would not veil spiritual 
beauties under the shadow of ugly, loathsome exterior forms, 
that wherever moral excellence was present there was associated 
also the loftiest and noblest corporeal beauty, such was the 
steadfast conviction, and such was the practical demonstration 
of Angelico, a man whose stainless soul had been permitted to 
taste of the divine manna of holiness and virtue. He, so sinless 
and so pure, did not consider the awe-impressing, soul-subduing 
character of the Divinity to be seriously deteriorated or humbled 
by the intimate association therewith of brilliant, bright, and 
cheerily exciting colour. 

On the other hand, we have demonstrated in the case of 
Salvator Rosa, that the dissolute and the depraved, the base and 
the ignoble in human nature, are like unto the wild and deso- 
late, the rent, shattered, and heathy districts of the material 
world, all draped with curtains of cold and gray, gloomy and 
unexcitable. Now,competent critics have unanimously assigned 
Angelico—that lavish distributor of blue and scarlet—to the 
very first class of painters, while Salvator Rosa, the dark and 
dingy colourist, has been degraded to the very lowest class, or 
rather, perhaps, to no class whatever. Devotional themes, 
subjects involving and ancillary to noble thought and noble 
emotion were congenial to the spirit of the one, in them he dis- 
covered sources and stimulants of rapturous enthusiasm ; while 
scenes and displays of extravagant revelry and riotous luxuri- 
ance agreeably attracted the other, and urged him to reproduce 
fantastic images thereof dimly tinctured upon a dingy canvas. 
The attuned sensitive soul of each responded to the influences 
of nature in a chord blithe or solemn, according as it harmonized 
with their respective congenital or acquired mood or disposition, 

A special predilection for the mysterious and terrific, for the 
awesome or!the venerable, for wasted, savage and desolate 
scenes, for mountain gloom or woodland solitude, for depth of 
tone and profundity of emotion, characterizes the works of 
many pocts, novelists, romancers, and other artists, The wild, 
upheaved, tempestuous region or condition of the human heart 
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or of human life has been specially painted with unparalleled 
skill and truth by the glorious Elizabethan dramatists of 
England. B::t consider the violent, storm-vexed career of the 
majority of these peerless playwrights, consider their low un- 
enviable social position, their being classed by the law as “rogues 
and vagabonds,” and the inevitable disregard by the world of 
men who contribute to mere, often illegitimate human pleasures, 
considering these features, can it be wondered that (like Salvator 
Rosa), their philosophy of life should be dark, gloomy, and 
portentous. The ‘very lightest, brightest, most cheery moods 
or dispositions of human nature are frequently painted by these 
literary artists, their very representation of pure love charac-_ 
terizes it as “deep and sad, drying up the source of life,” and 
such is the prevailing view they take of the remaining items in 
the grand category of human passions. 























NUMIDA’S RETURN. 
Translation from Horace, Book 1, Ode xxxvt. 


By C. P. O'CONOR. 


A merry burst of music now ! 
The altars too must groan ; 

The gods shall have an offering ; 
Numida’s in their keeping. 

Oh, to the gods we owe each bliss, 
Ay, waking boy, or sleeping. 


Numida, brave from Spain returns, 
Let’s hail him with our cheers. 

He'll mind him most of Lamia, 
His friend and more than brother ; 

Perhaps ‘tis well true friends are few— 
May I find such another. 


Their school-boy days—a merry trill, 
The memory will bring ; 

Ah, now that years have on them grown, 
Their love must grow the thicker ; 

My veins grow thirsty, so I say, 
Friend, pass at once the liquor! 


There’s Damalis, she fires my blood, 
' But all her lovely smiles, 
Are for her lord, beneath them see, 
Numida grows quite mellow ; 
The nymph has graces—here’s her health! 
Who owns her, lucky fellow. 
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Numida’s Return. 


We dine on roses, lillies fair 
Invite our keen desire ; 

With Damalis, boy, by my side, 
I would not care for eating ; 

The wantons ogle—all in vain, 
She will not give them greeting. 


She’s constant, so the ivy clings 
Around the sturdy oak ; 

Her woman’s wit comes to her aid, 
And thus her love grows bolder: 

Why eat your hearts, you wretched slaves, 
Damalis loves a soldier. 
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THE FATES OF A FAMILY. 


By C. H. M. BRIDGE. 


‘*Chi poria mai pur con parole sciolte 
Dicer del sangue e delle piaghe appieno, 
Ch’ i ‘ora vidi, per narrar pid volte ? 
Ogni lingua per certo verria meno, 
Per lo nostro sermone e per la mente, 


C’hanno a tanto comprender poco seno,”"—Znferno, xxviii., 1-6, 


It would be difficult to find a family more distinctly marked ‘out 
for domestic unhappiness than that of the cruel and implacable, 
the resolute and sagacious ruler of Tuscany, Cosmo, its first 
Grand-Duke. 

Of the five sons which his wife Eleonora of Toledo bore to 
him, the second, his favourite, the youthful Cardinal Giovanni, 
whose beauty was said to be “ more divine than human,” died of 
autumnal fever after five days’ illness. His next brother, Don 
Garzia, followed him to the grave in a fortnight, of the same 
virulent disease it was reported, but not without suspicion of foul 
play on the part of the bereaved and disconsolate father, who it 
is said attributed to a murderous dispute between the two 
brothers the death of his favoured child. His eldest son, 
Francesco, who succeeded him, lived unhonoured and died un- 
mourned, a melancholy and disappointed man, with no surviving 
son to ascend his throne. Ferdinand, the fourth son, who 
eventually became Grand Duke, was perhaps the exception to 
the general family unhappiness. Of the dissolute and infamous 
Piero we shall have more to say later. 

His daughter Lucrezia, wife of Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara, after 
a few short years of splendour and magnificence at her husband's 
court, then the most famous in Italy, died in the heyday of 
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youth and beauty, in her twenty-first year, poisoned it was sup- 
posed by no less a person than Alfonso himself. 

The fate of-her eldest sister, Maria, had been still more ter- 
rible. Three years before Lucrezia’s marriage (in 1557) she, 
then just seventeen years old, had died after twelve days’ illness of 
—it was said—acute fever, but the story told and believed in 
Florence was this: Maria was young and beautiful, and had 
suffered her affections to be engaged by a youthful page of her 
father’s household—a Malatesta of Rimini, one of that family of 
whom a member had already been held up by the great Tuscan 
poet, and will go down to all time, as a warning against illicit 
love, eternally whirled about “ ad? gua, di la, di gin, di su,” on the 
wings of the infernal gale, raging and moaning in its hopeless 
and remorseless unrest. 

But the loves of Maria and the page were very different from 
those of Francesca and Paolo, though they too might say: 
“ Amor condusse not ad una morte.’ They were scarcely more 
than children, and Maria, who we are assured was as virtuous as 
she was beautiful, was bound by no vows. Her father, Cosmo 
had of course matrimonial designs for her worthy of his new- 
born dignity, and that she should dispute his will and smile on 
a simple page, however illustrious his lineage, was in his eyes a 
crime of no faint dye. But youth is ever sanguine, and love 
knows no cold calculations, and the young lovers loved on, 
hoping almost against hope that the day would come when the 
father would forget the sovereign, and make the happiness of his 


child. Meanwhile they kept their secret, happy in each other's 


affection. But the spies of a great household are many, and to 
curry favour with Cosmo, or to carefully avoid the risks of his 
unforgiving anger, were cardinal points of the creed of those who 
served him. To crush two young hearts was a small matter. 
Better far do that than run the chance of having a confession of 
one’s knowledge extorted from oneself on the rack of the 
Bargello. 

A Spaniard, named Mandriano, was one day on guard at the 
door of the Duchess’s apartments, and chancing to espy Maria 
and Malatesta walking up and down together with their arms 
around each other’s necks, he lost no time in communieating 
what he had seen to his mistress. She, on her part, went at once 
to the Duke. (Cosmo was then styled Duke of Florence and 
Siena, the grand-ducal title came later). When it was a question 
of punishing or revenging, Cosmo knew no hesitation; and he 
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who, when still in his teens, had with his own hand written on 
each petition for mercy sent him, the laconic answer, “ S’impicchi,” 
“Let him be hanged,” now no less ruthlessly resolved on the 
death of his own child. He ordered the Court physician to ad- 
minister without delay a slow, subtle poison. Poisoning was an 
art in those days, and Cosmo’s eldest son, Francesco, eventually 
became one of its most ardent students. No courtier presumed 
to dispute the will of the absolute and inflexible sovereign, and 
within a month Maria was in her grave. 

For the audacious page who had dared to lift his eyes so high, 
another fate was reserved. For twelve years the hapless lad was 
kept in close and rigorous confinement ; then, as an act of special 
grace, he was allowed to receive a visit from his father, who ob- 
tained from Cosmo some slight mitigation of the punishment, 
and finally, with the help of an officer of the fortress, he managed 
to effect his escape to Candia. The soft-hearted officer was in- 
continently hanged, and his head exposed in an iron cage on the 
walls of the fortress ; and Cosmo’s hired assassins found out the 
luckless victim of his outraged dignity in Candia, where he was 
fighting in the Venetian army under his father, and put a 
treacherous and speedy end to him. 

Doubt has been thrown upon this story, but of the fate of 
Cosmo’s remaining daughter, Isabella, and of that of his 
daughter-in-law, a second Eleonora de Toledo, there has never 
been any question. Both of these survived Cosmo, and their 
tragic ends are stains on the reign of his infamous successor. 

The latter came young and guileless to Florence, destined for 
no less wretched a fate than that of becoming the wife of the 
heartless, shameless libertine, Don Pietro. In such a corrupt 
society the young wife soon lost the early bloom of her virtue 
and innocence. Dark stories were set afloat about her, and at 
length her attachment to Antonio degli Antinori became common 
talk. Antonio was banished to Porto Ferraio, in Elba, but from 
his banishment he managed to communicate with Eleonora. On 
one occasion his brother, Francesco degli Antinori, was entrusted 
with a letter for her. He waited his opportunity to deliver it 
safely, and watched Don Pietro out of the Palazzo Vecchio, 
where the grand-ducal family then resided. Eleonora occupied 


a suite of rooms overlooking the Piazza del Grano. Secing 


Pietro well out of the way, Francesco repaired to her apartments, 
and asking for her was told she was engaged in having her 
hair dressed, and could not then be disturbed. He insisted that 
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his business was urgent, but the Tyrolese porter refused to carry 
to his mistress any message till the hour in which she had 
signified to him she would be invisible was up. Francesco was 
in a hurry, and the minutes of waiting seemed to him long. 
Besides, Pietro might at any moment return, and wonder what 
his business was, and then ! At the same time, in the ante- 
room, awaiting an audience, was Giulio Ceccini, the music 
master of Donna Eleonora, supposed to be devoted to her 
interests. Francesco, believing he had found a trusty messenger, 
charged him with the letter, bidding him give it into no hands 
but Eleonora’s. Then, thinking he had acquitted himself wisely 
and warily of his task, he left the Palazzo, Ceccini handling the. 
missive, felt his curiosity excited. He, too, had heard rumours 
of the Lady Eleonora’s love for Francesco’s brother, Antonio. 
Doubtless the letter he held in his hand was from him. If so, 
what an opportunity of bringing himself to the favourable notice 
of the Grand-Duke Francesco, Eleonora’s brother-in-law. The 
idea had no sooner suggested itself than it was acted upon. The 
seal was. broken, the lines quickly scanned. Yes, positively ! 
His suspicions were well-founded. The letter confided to him 
was indeed from the exiled Antonio. Without hesitation he 
went off to crave an audience of his sovereign, and placed the 
paper in his hands. The Grand-Duke read it with great apparent 
calmness. “It is well,” he said, when he had done ; “ Musician, 
here I see four guilty persons: Antonio degli Antinori, who 
wrote it ; his brother, Francesco, who bore it ; the Lady Eleonora, 
who was to receive it; and you, who have opened it. You 
may go.” 

Francesco degli Antinori was sent for, and the letter read 
aloud to him by the Grand-Duke himself. His fate was sealed 
he knew. He walked quietly and courageously to the Bargello, 
and was soon a corpse. His brother escaped for a time. To 
Don Pietro, the husband, was entrusted the task of punishing the 
guilty Eleonora. 

He had not yet completed his twentieth year, but in vice and 
villany of every description he was already an experienced 
adept. His open profligacy and shameless debauchery might 
perchance have pleaded some excuse for his miserable wife. But 
pity was as gteat a stranger to his soul as virtue. Directly 
Eleonora heard of the fate of the letter, she wrote to her brother 
at Naples. But before any answer or remonstrance could come 
from him, she was beyond the reach of his advocacy, The ven- 
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geance of the Medici was never slow-footed, and Pietro’s did not 
halt now. At the first intimation of the detected correspondence 
between his wife and Antinori, he carried her off to Cafaggiuolo, 
the villa which Cosmo, Pater Patria, had built on the well- 
wooded slopes of the Apennines, above the tumbling waters of 
the Sieve. She knew too well what was before her, what she 
had to expect of Pietro. She fell on her knees before him, 
imploring mercy. She was so young, and had been so tried. If 
not for her own sake, would he not spare her for the sake of the 
innocent baby she had left behind her in Florence? But the 
pitiless monster turned a deaf ear to her prayers, and stabbed 
her to the heart as she knelt before him. She died beseeching 
of God that mercy and forgiveness which man had denied her. 
Her murdered body was laid in San Lorenzo, the mausoleum of 
her husband’s house, in the New Sacristy, which, at the bidding 
of Clement II., the genius of Michelagnolo had raised when his 
heart was heavy with the fate of his country. Thirty years 
afterwards, when in order to effect some repairs the tomb was 
opened, the corpse was found as beautiful as in life, uncorrupted 
and uninjured, clad in white, in the attitude of one calmly 
sleeping. 

This tragedy, bloody and soul-sickening as it was, was destined 
not be the last played out to the bitter end in Cosmo's family. 
One daughter, Isabella, still remained, and her fate was not to be 
less terrible than that of her sisters. She was one of the most 
beautiful women of her day, witty, brilliant, and accomplished. 
She spoke Latin, Spanish, and French with equal fluency ; was 
a skilled performer on more than one musical instrument ; was 
gifted with a voice of unusual power and sweetness, and was, 
besides, a poetess and tmprovisatrice. In short, she possessed, in 
a remarkable degree, all the great intellectual and artistic endow- 
ments which had so distinguished her family. Unhappily, her 
moral delinquencies, no less than her mental gifts, proved her a 
true child of that race whose influence was debasing and cor- 
rupting Florentine society. 

Already in her father, Cosmo's, lifetime, her ill-regulated con- 
duct had been tommon talk. He did all he could to shield and 
warn her, reminding her that he, her powerful proctector, could 
not live for ever :—“ Jn guesto mondo non ho da vivere sempre” — 
and that when he was gone she would not be able to continue to 
shock public opinion with impunity. To her Cosmo was always 
a tender and indulgent parent. He was proud of her beauty 
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and acquirements. At his death he left her, as a tangible 
proof of his, predilection, a princely inheritance of money, jewels, 
and palaces. He had already affianced her to Paolo Giordano, 
Duke of Bracciano, of the powerful Roman family of Orsini, 
connected with the Medici by marriage. But Paolo Giordano 
seems to have cared little for his fair but faithless wife, and 
whether from personal indifference to her, or from disgust at her 
conduct, he was rarely in Florence. He spent most of his 
time in Rome, leaving her in charge of a kinsman of his own, 
one Troilo Orsini. This Troilo, enslaved by Isabella’s charms, 
betrayed his trust. In a fit of jealousy he killed one of her 
pages, Lelio Torelli, of Fermo, whom he imagined was dis-. 
tinguished by his mistress’s preference. But the lovers of 
Isabella were many, and many the scandals connected with 
her name that passed from mouth to mouth in Florence. In 
time these stories spread beyond Florence, and her shameless- 
ness was talked of in Rome. 

It was Easter-tide in the Eternal City. A pompous cavalcade 
set out from the palace of the Cardinal Ferdinando dei Medici, to 
pay the customary visit of ceremony to the Supreme Pontiff. At 
the head of the cavalcade rode the Cardinal, in all the bravery of 
his attire as a Prince of the Church. At his side, no less magni- 
ficently adorned, was his brother-in-law, Paolo Giordano Orsini, 
Duke of Bracciano. A numerous suite in gala dresses followed 
them. As they threaded their way through the streets on their 
road to the Vatican, the bright eyes of ladies watched them from 
windows and balconies, and a crowd of admiring townsfolk on 
foot lengthened the festive procession. On they rode in the 
sunshine, reining in their eager steeds, recognizing friends in the 
palaces they passed, chatting and smiling merrily. 

At the corner of what was then the Palazzo Caracciolo Santo- 
buono, stood in those days the statues of Marforio and Pasquino. 
The cortége stopped to read the many squibs which on this 
Easter morning hung round the recumbent figure of Ocean and 
the headless trunk of the Roman favourite. They were most of 
them directed against the house of Medici, and Isabella’s name 
was not spared in jests too coarse for ears polite. Ferdinand 
passed on, appearing not to to have noticed the attacks on him- 
self or his family ; but the consciousness of his sister’s notoriety, 
and of her open profligacy, which gave the sting to the satire, 
rankled in his breast. He lost no time in communicating the 
fact of the lightness in which her reputation was held to his 
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brother, the Grand Duke, urging that some stop should be put to 
her public misconduct. 

Francesco’s remedy was a characteristic one. He sent for 
Paolo Giordano, and urgently insisted on his ending the scandals 
of his wife's life, by ending the life itself. : 

Isabella alarmed at the first threat of the fate which had by 
this time overtaken her sister-in-law, had already cast about in 
her mind the desirability of leaving Florence, and had written to 
her relative, Caterina dei Medici, Queen of France, asking of her 
an asylum. Caterina had replied kindly, and had made arrange- 
ments for Isabella’s safe journey to Paris by way of Genoa and 
Marseilles. But before the Duchess of Bracciano could set out 
from Florence, her husband suddenly appeared—a rare and un- 
expected visit. 

He treated her with great courtesy and attention. It was now 
July, and the city of Florence was close and hot. On the six- 
teenth of the month, just five days after the tragedy related as 
having occurred at Cafaggiuolo, Paolo Giordano proposed to 
Isabella that they should seek coolness and freshness at her 
villa of Cerreto-Guidi. It stood, more like a fortress than a 
summer resort, on a steep hill, embowered in the oak trees which 
gave it its name of Cerreto. Now the country is bare and tree- 
less for miles, but then it abounded in leafy groves and bosky 
shades. The view from the villa embraces Florence, Pistoia, 
Volterra, Pisa, Leghorn, with the chain of the Apennines closing 
in the background. With its wealth of foliage, it must in those 
days have offered an enticing retreat from the sun-baked streets 
of Florence. A vast hall occupies the larger part of the ground- 
floor, whence the stairs ascend to the first storey. On this storey 
is a room which forms the southwest angle of the house. In 
July, 1576, there was a window in each wall; now that on the 
south side alone exists. There are two doors to the room—a 
large one, and a smaller one then concealed beneath damask 
hangings. In a deep and lofty recess at one end, there stood a 
bed. This was the apartment reserved for Paolo Giordano. 

The party wearied with their journey in the heat, sat down to 
supper. The husband was especially tender and affectionate. 
All passed most agreeably. But Isabella’s gloomy forebodings 
were not to be thus set at rest. When she retired for the night, 
he offered her as a present two hounds, which she was to try on 
the morrow. AA little later he sent to her to invite her to occupy 
his apartments during their stay at Cerreto, “Shall I go, 
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Lucrezia?” she asked of Lucrezia Frescobaldi, one of the ladies, 
“ What say you?” “Do as you please,” was the answer ; “ he is, 
however, your husband.” 

So Isabella responded to the invitation. 

Paolo Giordano met her at the door, and received her with 
smiles and kisses. In a few minutes more she lay a corpse on 
the bed, a deadly noose around her neck, the ends of the rope 
fastened to one of the beams which may still be seen in the lofty 
ceiling of the recess. She had struggled hard for her life, as the 
appearance of her dead body testified. 

They gave her a pompous funeral. A member of the Acca- 
demia della Crusca, pronounced a funeral oration over her grave. 
Her husband and her brothers put on mourning for her. It is 
said that the former received from the Grand Duke the payment 
of his numerous debts—the price of his wife’s blood! Subse- 
quently Troilo Orsini was, by order of Francesco, and to the 
great annoyance of Queen Catherine, assassinated, in France, 
where he had taken refuge. It was given out in Florence that 
Isabella had died of apoplexy, occasioned by the imprudent use 
when overheated of cold water, 

Thus perished the last of Cosmo’s daughters—all of them 
foully murdered, and. that, by those most bound to cherish and 
protect them. These ghastly tragedies were enacted, be it re- 
membered, not in dark and barbarous times when mankind was 
plunged in ignorance and servitude, but in the full blaze of the 
Renaissance, in the very century in which Europe was still 
heaving with the throes of that mighty birth of liberty of 
thought which men call the Reformation. 
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LAUNCH OF THE ALABAMA. 


By Sik ALFRED POWER, K.C.B. 


BEAUTIFUL Steamship, pride of the Seas, 


Alabama ! 
Deck’d for the battle and rigg’d for the breeze, 
Alabama ! 
Whether Tories or Whigs, or Radicals, we, 
Whatever we are and whoever we be, 
Are Confederates all—in the launching of thee, 
Alabama ! 
Launch her with shouts from River and Bay, 
Alabama! 
Launch her with cheers from the crowded Quay, 
Alabama ! 


Launch her, ye men, with a jovial carouse; 

Launch her, oh! beauty, with prayers and vows, 

And bring the bright baptism down on her bows, 
Alabama! 










Mersey, resound! with the new-born name; 





| Alabama ! 
Flash, portholes, flash with your shotless flame, 
Alabama ! 
From the Fort on the Rock to the Fort on the Shore 
Armstrong bellow and Whitworth roar! 
It shall not be forgot by the world evermore. - 







Alabama ! 
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Down river gliding in warm sunshine, 


Alabama ! 

Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock to grace her combine, 
Alabama ! 

Flags flutter forth upon rigging and spars— 
Up! up with the Bars and the Fourteen Stars, 
And soviet her go to her fame in the wars, 

Alabama! . 
Bear her, oh sea, on thy bounding breast, 

Alabama ! 
Like a bride to her home in the waves of the West, 

Alabama ! 
And, Bride array’d in battle attire, 
May Northern cannon pale their fire 
In the fight before thine, the South’s desire, 

Alabama ! 
Beautiful Steamship, strong as swift; 

Alabama ! 
England’s handiwork, England's gift ; 

Alabama ! 
Gift to a people who fight to be free 
For altar, for home, and for liberty— 
Success to them, and success to thee— 

Alabama ! 

CHORUS. 

Whether Tories or Whigs, or Radicals, we, 
Whatever we are and whoever we be, 
Are Confederates all in the launching of thee, 


Alabama !* 





* Ballad history is not always correct in its details, nor would an exact account of 
the launch of No. 290 have supplied a ballad a /a mode de Tennyson. Waving paid, 
however, £3,000,000 sterling for our whistle, surely we have now a right to play on it 
what tune we please. 
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OUR PORTRAITS. 


HENRY STACY MARKS, R.A. 


“GENIUS does what it must, talent does what it can,” said 
Owen Meredith years ago, and the truism has been much 
quoted. But genius is discovered and developed in many 
different ways. Now it is the rapid rushing brook dashing 
headlong over all obstacles, to its end; anon it is the calm, 
steady, slow gliding stream that gradually increases in force and 
bulk, till it is a stately river, flowing to the sea. Mr. Marks’ 
genius is of the steady, plodding, hard-working type. Though 
always, even in his very early years, devoted to drawing and 
art, his productions showed no particular skill or merit that 
should make one say, “this child will be an artist;” and he him- 
self says his first studies from the antique were nothing at all 
noticeable. Yet steadily and surely he has secured a niche 
uniquely his own amongst the ranks of modern artists. 

Henry Stacy Marks, R.A., was born in Great Portland Street, 
on the 13th of September, 1829. He was educated at a private 
school, and afterwards entcred his father’s business for some 
time, devoting all his evenings to the study of drawing at Leigh’s 
Academy in Newman Street. In 1851 he gained admission as 
a student to the Royal Academy, and with care and trouble, 
having saved enough money to carry him to Paris, studied for 
five months in M. Picot’s studio in that city. 

Two years afterwards, in 1853, his first attempt in oils, en- 
titled “ Dogberry examining Conrad and Borachio,” in which 
the stolid expression of the renowned constable is cleverly 
done, was hung at the old Academy in Trafalgar Square, and 
from that date to the present time, not a year has passed 
without seeing Mr. Marks represented by more than one 
picture on the walls of the Royal Academy, “skied or grounded,” 
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or in place of honour as the case may be. But painting 
pictures for exhibition is only a small portion of his work. 
Mr. Marks’ genius is as versatile as it is original. He does 
large decorative pieces both for private and public buildings. 
Amongst the latter are the prosceniums of the Gaiety Theatre, 
London, and the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester. He makes 
designs for stained glass, illustrates books, draws on wood, 
and in fact, as a recent biographer writes, “has made familiar 
to us the delightful blending of colours and quaint delicacy of 
form and design pervading the fashion of the day, in all matters 
affected by such art as his.” 

In 1856, “Toothache in the Middle Ages,” a subject most 
quaintly and originally treated, appeared on the walls of the 
Academy, and first attracted general public attention to Mr. 
Marks as an artist of real humour. Knights of the Middle 
Ages are to most of us beings of a lofty and chivalrous nature, 
quite above the common plane of everyday life, and its ills 
and penalties; but Mr. Marks obliges us to realize very forcibly 
that toothache is by no means an invention of modern days. 
In 1861 he sent in “ The Franciscan Sculptor and his Model,” 
a more ambitious work than any that had yet appeared, and 
one which strengthened him greatly in the position which he 
held in the estimation of the public. In quick succession 
followed “ How Shakespeare Studied,” “Doctors Differ,” “The 
Beggars are Coming to Town,” “ Falstaff’s Own,” “ Experimental 
Gunnery in the Middle Ages,” and “The Minstrel’s Gallery,” 
which was hung at the Academy in 1869, the first year of the 
Exhibition at the new building at Burlington House. Besides 
these paintings in oil, Mr. Marks exhibited year after year 
numerous Water Colour drawings at the Dudley Gallery, and 
was elected a Member of the Committee in 1867. 

His first study of birds, of which he has since become such a 
noted and skilful painter, was hung at Burlington House in 1870; 
the subject, “ St. Francis preaching to the Birds,” must have in- 
volved a most careful and elaborate study of bird life; but Mr. 
Marks is well known for his indomitable energy and perseverance, 
and capacity for hard work; relieved by flashes of such boyish 
fun as prompt him occasionally to enliven his neighbours ata 
public dinner by drawing caricatures upon his thumb nail of de- 
serving characters who provoke his notice. He is as versatile in 
his play time as in his working hours; full of fun and anecdote, 
and will sing a song or tell a story with any one, As his pictures 
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show, he is a devoted student of Shakespeare, whose ideas he 
reproduces on canvas with the conscientious minuteness and 
thoroughness that characterises everything he does, and as his 
pictures equally show, he has a strong sense of humour, and an 
equally strong undercurrent of pathos, that only, however, shows 
itself to the public in subtle flashes. 

In January, 1871, Mr. Marks was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy, and in the March following an Associate of the 
Water Colour Society. In the same year was exhibited his 
picture of the “ Bookworm,” specially designed and painted for 
the panel of the new library chimney piece in Crewe Hall, and 
well calculated to reward a close inspection of its various and 
multitudinous details. The old bookworm sits in his library, 
surrounded by a chaotic mass of stuffed birds and _ beasts, 
skeletons and old books, absorbed in his work, his meal beside 
him untouched and as unnoticed as the sunshine without. One 
or two pictures appeared in the years immediately succeeding, 
belonging to a style peculiarly Mr. Marks’ own. Noticeably, one 
entitled “What is it?” in 1873, which received much popular 
attention. Artists, asarule, paint what they profess to represent 
in minute detail, leaving little or nothing to the imagination. In 
Mr. Marks’ picture of “ What is it?” everything is left to the 
imagination of the beholder. The picture simply represents a 
group of people, with their dacks to the public, looking over a 
bridge. It is a quaint conceit, excellently carried out; and one 
feels in looking at it irresistibly compelled to try and find out 
what those eager backs of heads see below the bridge; and 
greatly aggravated at being unable to gratify one’s curiosity. 
It is like reading an interesting novel, and then finding the third 
volume is lost. “Waiting for the Procession,” is another picture 
somewhat of the same class; representing such an eager expect- 
ant crowd that one longs to stay too, and see the procession 
come by; a picture full of richness and incident. There is, too, 
something so living and real in some of Mr. Marks’ pictures, that 
one feels at times almost irritated at their being only pictures. 
Take for instance, “Intellect and Instinct,” which was hung on 
the line in last year’s Academy. It is a small landscape, a 
common country road, with grassy margin, sheltered by a broken 
bank, and a warm grey sky; along the road walks an old student 
deep in a book he is reading; in his absorption he has dropped 
a book and a glove upon the road, and his little dog is standing 
over them in sore perplexity what to do; whether to go after the 
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master and forsake the property, or stay by the property and 
lose the master; and the dog’s dilemma is so real that one 
momentarily expects to see him catch up the glove and bound 
off, as would probably happen in real dog life. But we are 
getting on too fast, and leaping over years that saw much good, 
pure work from Mr. Marks’ brush. “The Ornithologist,” which 
appeared in the same year as “What is it?” is one of Mr. 
Marks’ large bird pictures, and represents a private museum full 
of stuffed birds, skilfully and lovingly painted ; the owner, an 
old military officer, stands, with spectacles on forehead, on a pair 
of steps, re-arranging his pets. His servant, another old soldier, 
waiting with a big flamingo and stork in either hand. The 
beauty of the picture is immensely enhanced by the pure silvery 
light animating the scene, in painting which Mr, Marks has few, 
if any equals. 

In 1874, no less than four pictures were exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, these were “Capital and Labour;” “A Page of 
Rabelais ;” “ Winter ;” and “The Latest Fashion.” “Winter” 
formed one of a series designed fora private house near Middles- 
borough, and represented life-size figures of two wandering 
minstrels, one old, one young and stalwart, receiving alms before 
a cottage door, the surrounding landscape being enveloped in 
snow. “The Latest Fashion” illustrates the old verses— 

**Any silk, any thread, 
Any toys for your head, 
Of the newest and finest wear-a,” 
The scene is a medieval shop, and a lady choosing a new head- 
dress. It abounds with humour and more than usual richness of 
painting. 

In 1876, “The Apothecary” gained prominent notice from the 
critics of the day, and was by one of the reviewers considered 
“to stand out as one of the land marks of the Exhibition.” “A 
Summer in Kent” also appeared in that year, and tells the old, 
old story very quietly, two lovers standing by a rustic gate, sur- 
rounded by foliage of fine grey green, mingled with brighter 
hues, and many swallows skimming lightly round. Some critics 
think that “ Three Jolly Post Boys,” which was exhibited the 
year before, was his masterpiece in humour and colour, but 
Mr. Marks is not a man to stand still, and five years have 
passed since that was finished, during which time his more 
noticeable pictures, not previously mentioned, have been “A 
Bit of Blue,” representing an old connoisseur examining critically 
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a rare jar of Nankin blue, “The Spider and Fly;” the spider 
being an ancient money lender or lawyer, the fly a jaunty 
young fellow of the time of Charles I., when canary doublets 
and top boots were the fashion. “Old Friends,” and “Science 
is Measurement.” In this last, Mr. Marks’ especial talent for 
painting a soft silvery light, which we have before noticed, is 
very marked, and challenges all rivalry. 

His portrait has been twice in the Academy, once painted by 
Mr. Ouless, once by Mr. Calderon. In politics, Mr. Marks isa 
true Tory of the old school, and possesses the deepest respect for 
the Bench of Bishops and the House of Lords. 


HERMANN VEZIN. 


Mr. HERMANN VEZIN is certainly one of the most intelligent, 
vigorous, and polished actors the modern stage possesses. By 
a large class of playgoers he is regarded with feelings of peculiar 
affection. His name in the bills of a theatre is evidence 
that one part at least will be performed with care, finish, and 
power. Nothing hasty or slovenly has ever been associated 
with his name. All that he does bears the mark of rigorous 
and loving study; and whether the character he undertakes to 
represent be a great or an unimportant one, author and audience 
alike are assured that in Mr. Vezin’s hands it will lose nothing 
from a lack of cultured and painstaking effort. To the: best 
technical methods of an older school he unites the freshness and 
naturalness of the modern school of acting, and he is one of the 
very best examples that could be afforded of an actor in whom 
original gifts have been perfected by zealous and systematic 
study. Like all actors of a marked originality, Mr. Vezin excels 
in a certain line of acting. In the romantic drama he stands 
almost without an equal, but it is not in this branch alone of his 
art that he excels. His own intrinsic powers, aided by an 
extended and varied experience have made him a pleasing and 
an able exponent of many types of character. He is no less 
excellent in a drawing room comedy by Mr. Byron than in a 
romantic comedy by Shakespeare ; and he has made himself 
at home in robust English drama of the last century, and in the 
severely trying passages of the tragic authors of Greece. He 
has played everything; and while he has done nothing ill, he 
has done much supremely well. There is probably not a play 
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by Shakespeare that has been acted in which he has not taken 
an important part; and he is practically familiar with most of 
the works of later authors which have kept the modern stage. 
Small, but lithe and shapely of figure ; with finely cut features 
and a bright expression of countenance ; with a voice of singu- 
larly clear and penetrating qualities—he has the person as well 
as the mind of a fine actor. 

Born in Philadelphia, United States, of German parents, his 
father being a distinguished merchant of that city, Hermann 
Vezin graduated B.A. at the University of Pennsylvania, and 
three years later received the degree of M.A. His father des- 
tined him for the law, but his own inclinations were towards the 
stage. The career of an actor was no more favourably regarded 
by Mr. Vezin’s family than it has been by the family of many 
another stage-struck youth ; but the young man’s passion was a 
strong one, and as time worked no change in it, his father with- 
drew his objections. He came to London, and through the 
interest of Mr. Charles Kean, obtained an engagement at the 
Theatre Royal, York, where he played with the two Keans, 
husband and wife, with Mr. Creswick, and other sterling actors 
from whom, no doubt, he learned the value of that attention to 
the minutiz of his art which has always distinguished his per- 
formances. He made his London ded#z at the Princess’s Theatre, 
under the management of Mr. Charles Kean. In 1857 he visited 
America, and returning to England the next year, fulfilled a 
round of provincial engagemements; and in 1859 appeared 
at the Surrey Theatre in “ Hamlet,” “Macbeth,” “ Othello,” 
“ The Merchant of Venice,” “ King John,” &c. So many important 
parts bespeak severe and constant study for a young actor, and 
the parts themselves indicate the direction of his histrionic 
tastes. Although an unknown man, Mr. Vezin seems already 
to have won his way with audience and critics. The Athenaeum 
said that he had even then “assumed his right to the highest 
professional rank.” Experienced members of his profession had 
marked his talents, and amongst them Mr. Phelps, then just 
entering on the management of Sadler's Wells—that famous 
management, the story of which forms so brilliant a chapter in 
the records of the contemporary stage. Mr. Phelps engaged 
young Vezin, and presently we find him entrusted with such 
parts as Orlando, Marc Antony, Romeo, and Cassio. 

In 1863 Mr. Vezin married Mrs. Charles Young, and a year 
later they produced at the Princess’s Theatre, Westland Mar- 
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ston’s comedy of “ Donna Diana,” which was received with much 
favour. Two years later Mr. Vezin took rank as an actor of 
finish and originality by his performance of Dr. Davey, and in 
1867 as the exponent of Yames Harebell in Mr. W. G. Wills’s 
drama of “ The Man of Airlie,” he received high praise for the 
display of those imaginative qualities which he has since de- 
veloped to such a high degree of perfection. The gradations 
by which the poor poet passes from terrible grief to madness 
were marked by a hundred delicate touches, which declared at 
once a fine conceptive power, and a skill and facility in the 
technical details of the art. Another piece of clear and intelligent 
acting was Mr, Vezin’s Sir Grey de Malpas, in the play of the 
“ Rightful Heir,” produced at the Lyceum Theatre, in 1868. An 
able critic pronounced this to be “one of the finest impersona- 
tions the modern stage has witnessed.” In the part of J/urdock 
in Marston’s drama of “Life for Life,” Mr. Vezin again dis- 
tinguished himself, and his fame was still further increased by 
his personation of PAilip LEarnscliffe, the hero of Burnand’s 
drama, “ The Turn of the Tide,” which drew large audiences to 
the Queen’s Theatre for 162 nights. In 1870 Mr. Vezin alternated 
Jago,and Othello, with Mr. Phelps, and in 1871 created Buckthorpe 
in Mr, W. S. Gilbert’s play of “ Randall’s Thumb.” Later he 
produced Wills’s “ Hinks,” at the Queen’s Theatre, and here 
again, with perfection of elocution, and admirable significance of 
movement and gesture, displayed those qualities which had 
secured for him the respect of every admirer of the higher forms 
of drama. Hermann Merivale’s “ Son of the Soil,” produced at 
the Court Theatre, in 1872, was made memorable by Mr. Vezin’s 
acting as Marte/, a performance to which it would be difficult to 
award too high praise. The year 1873 witnessed that brief but 
splendid series of performances at the Gaiety Theatre, where 
was produced a series of old English comedies with a cast 
which included Phelps, Toole, Matthews, and Vezin. The year 
following saw the production at the Court Theatre, of Merivale 
and A’Beckett’s play, “ The White Pilgrim,” in which Mr. Vezin 
enacted the part of the hump-backed Sigurd. The play was 
not so far as we remember markedly successful, but it served the 
end of showing once more the poetic and imaginative gifts of 
the chief actor, by whom indeed, the piece was saved from 
entire condemnation. 

Not long after this, Mr. Vezin essayed the parts of Ford in 
the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” Facgues in “ As You Like It, 
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and Benedict in “Much Ado about Nothing.” ord was played 
with a nervous energy, and a degree of tragic carnestness that 
lifted the part into an atmosphere of reality, and gave it a life 
and force such as it had not been invested with in recent times. 
The $¥acgues was a singularly fine performance, full of a subtle 
irony and humour, and instinct with feeling and poetry. Who 
that has witnessed this most excellent and truly Shakespearian 
piece of acting, does not remember the flawless elocution shown 
in the delivery of the famous lines commencing, “All the world’s 
a stage.” The delicate humour of the passage relating to the 
clown, and the pathos in which the actor gave the story of the 
wounded stag. Benedict showed with great effect the versatility 
of the player, and the ease with which he passed from the 
serious lines of Ford and Yacques, to the lighter and more 
buoyant style which belongs to the hero of this delightful 
comedy. “Manly, impulsive, and hearty,” said one of his critics, 
“Mr. Vezin is just the man to have captivated Beatrice.” At 
the Haymarket Theatre in October, 1875, the actor took a new 
departure, and made a distinct hit in the part of Percy Pendragon. 
This was certainly the most notable performance in the piece, 
and, as the part itself as conceived and drawn by the author 
embfaced no element of novelty, or even of maked individuality, 
the success secured in it by Mr. Vezin was due to himself alone. 
In June, 1876, he played with point and finish the part of the 
Duc de Septmonts, in an unsuccessful version of Dumas’s 
“ L’Etrangére,” produced at the Haymarket Theatre. A novel 
venture was tried at the Crystal Palace at about this time, in 
the placing on the stage of that theatre a version of the “Adipus 
Colonos,” of Sophocles. The play is one with which a modern 
English audience could have but little sympathy, and the title 
rdle which was assigned to Mr. Vezin afforded but little scope 
for acting, as.that word is now understood, It was a part of 
declamation, and with his voice alone Mr. Vezin was permitted 
to show his powers. He showed them, however, to very fine 
advantage, and it was said of him by a writer in the Zimes, 
that if he could only have been permitted to speak the lan- 
guage that Sophocles has put into the mouth of Adipus, we 
can imagine few performances of the sort to which we should 
listen with greater pleasure.” In this same year he afforded 
us great pleasure by his masterly delineation of the character 
of Dan'l Druce, the blacksmith, in Mr. Gilbert’s drama of that 
name, The reality of the character slowly and surely impressed 
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itself on the mind of the spectator, and it was evident that the 
actor was bringing to bear upon his task an art that had no 
need of exceptional display. 

After acting Dan'l Druce 106 times, Mr. Vezin created De 
Taldé in an English adaptation of “Les Danicheff,” produced at 
the St. James’s Theatre, in January, 1877, a type of character the 
very opposite to that which he had just before represented, but 
one in which he could hardly fail to win success, in that it gave 
him an opportunity for the delivery of a kind of pointed dialogue, 
in which he is peculiarly at home. Once more he showed his 
tragic powers in a too brief performance of Sir Giles Overreach, 
a character in which force of the most unmistakeable description 
needs all the assistance of the technical resources of the actor. 
One of the latest of his really excellent performances was Dr. 
Primrose in Mr. Wills’s pleasant play of “ Olivia.” Most of us who 
saw that performance, smiled with the vicar in his happier 
moods in the vicarage garden, and wept genuine tears over the 
scene in which he brings home his erring and penitent child. 
Lately Mr. Vezin returned to the scene of some of his early 
triumphs, and at the new Sadler’s Wells Theatre, under the 
management of Mrs. Bateman, showed the people of Islington 
that he had not forgotten the lessons learned there twenty years 
ago under the tuition of rare old Samuel Phelps. 


[Our portrait represents Mr. Vezin as /ago, a recent and most 
pronounced success. ] 


SIR ANDREW FAIRBAIRN, M.P. 


Stk ANDREW FAIRBAIRN, M.P. for the Eastern Division of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, formerly Mayor of Leeds, and 
late Chairman of the Leeds School Board, is the only son of 
the late Sir Peter Fairbairn, of Woodsley House, Leeds, who 
was the youngest son of the late Mr. Andrew Fairbairn, of 
Kelso, N.B.; the eldest son being the late Sir William Fair- 
bairn, the distinguished civil engineer, machine maker, and 
F.R.S., of Manchester. It is interesting to notice that both 
the eldest son, Sir William, and the youngest, Sir Peter, 
were solely indebted to their own exertions for the promi- 
nent positions they have held. Both achieved distinction in 
in their respective departments of mechanical industry; and 
while elevating themselves, they at the same time materially 
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contributed to the welfare of their country. As an inventor and 
improver of machinery applied to the useful arts, Sir Peter Fair- 
bairn stood high in the estimation of his country, which opinion 
is endorsed by the whele mechanical world; for his machines 
are known and appreciated in every part of the globe where 
such implements are required. A description of his large estab- 
lishment at the Wellington Foundry, Leeds, where about 1,000 
workmen were employed, now between 2,000 and 3,000, 
was given in Chambers’s Eainburgh /Journal for 1841. He 
bestowed upon the town of Leeds a marble statue of the 
Queen, by Noble, which forms a chief ornament of the great 
Town Hall. This gift, and his personal.qualifications for the 
office, led to his being chosen Mayor in the year 1857-58, when 
the Town Hall was to be opened, and when the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science was to hold its meeting in 
Leeds. It required some boldness to resolve on inviting the 
Queen to inaugurate the Town Hall, and no small ability and per- 
severance to satisfy the Queen’s advisers that suitable arrange- 
ments could be made. But the determination of the Mayor over- 
came every obstacle, and perfected every arrangement. The 
Queen accepted the invitation, and the inhabitants will long re- 
member the exciting circumstances of the visit, when, accom- 
panied by the late Prince Consort and two of the Princesses, Alice 
and Helena, Queen Victoria rode through the town, and opened 
the splendid Hall, in September 1858, amidst the unbounded 
enthusiasm of the people. Sir Peter Fairbairn placed his own 
residence, Woodsley House, at the disposal of the Queen, who 
did him the honour to accept the accommodation. It was with 
a unanimous feeling that the distinction had been well earned, 
that the people of Leeds saw the Queen confer upon their 
chief magistrate the title of Knight-bachelor, in the presence 
of the Corporation and a brilliant assembly in the new Town 
Hall. If it were only for the exertions which Sir Peter Fair- 
bairn made at that memorable time for the credit of the 
borough of Leeds, his memory would long be gratefully cherished 
by his fellow citizens. So remarkable was the success of the 
first year of his mayoralty, that the Town Council almost forced 
the office upon his acceptance for a second year, at the close of 
which a public subscription was raised to have a full-length por- 
trait of him, in his official robes, painted by one of our first 
artists, and the picture by the late Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A., 
lately placed in the Council Chamber of the Leeds Town Hall, 
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was the result. A bronze statue of him was afterwards erected 
to his memory. He was on the Commission of the Peace for 
the borough, and also for the West Riding of Yorkshire. He 
married, first, in 1827, Margaret, the daughter of Mr. Robert 
Kennedy, merchant, of Glasgow, by whom he had one son, the 
present Sir Andrew, and two daughters. His first wife having 
died in 1843, he was married a second time, in 1855, to Rachel 
Anne, the fourth daughter of the late Robert William Brand- 
ling, of Low Gosforth, Northumberland, and widow of Captain 
Charles Bell, R.N. 

Sir Peter died January 4th, 1861, aged 61, when he was suc- 
ceeded by the present Sir Andrew Fairbairn, who was born at 
Glasgow on the 5th of March, 1828, in a house overlooking 
the Clyde. When he was about five months old, his parents 
removed to Leeds, and by the time the child was well out 
of his nurse’s care, the Wellington Foundry had become a 
flourishing engineering concern, and it was evident that the 
son’s early years would be passed free from such struggles and 
privations as had been the lot of the father and uncle during 
their younger days. 

Young Andrew was sent for a short time to Mr. Duncan’s 
School in St. James’s Street, where the training was efficient 
if somewhat severe, the “ruler” being a rather powerful cor- 
rective in Mr. Duncan’s hands. The family removed about 
this time to Park Square, the prosperity of the business at the 
New-road End more than justifying the improved place of 
residence. Early in 1837, young Andrew, then only about nine 
years old, accompanied his mother and aunt abroad, on a visit 
to his uncle Mr. Peter Kennedy, who had a mill in the Tyrol. 
They took his uncle William's house at Manchester by the way, 
and thence travelled by coach to London, where they took 
steamer for Rotterdam. The impressions received on this first 
journey to a foreign country were such as to inspire the lad with 
a strong liking for Continental life. The voyage up the Rhine 
was a thing never to be forgotten ; it awakened the boy’s mind 
to the beauties of nature, and the attractions of poetry and 
romance. At length, however, they reached their destination, 
which was not far from Lake Constance ; and in this picturesque 
retreat, so different from all his past experience, young Andrew 
Fairbairn passed the whole of the summer, acquiring during his 
stay a smattering of the fasois of the district. In the autumn, 
however, he was taken by his mother and uncle to Geneva, 
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to reside with one of the professors, with whom he stayed for 
about four or five years. In 1839, while on his holidays in 
England, he laid the foundation stone of Woodsley House, and 
when he returned home in 1842 the mansion was completed and 
occupied. He was now sent to the High School at Glasgow, and 
lived with a Mr. D’Orsey. After being a couple of years there, 
he attended lectures at Glasgow College, under Professors Ram- 
say, Lushington, and others. In the spring of 1846 he removed 
to Huntingdon, to the Rev. C. Ebden’s, to prepare for Cambridge. 
In October, 1846, he began to reside at Christ’s College, but 
migrated to St. Peter’s College in January, 1847. He eventually 
graduated in 1850, having amongst his contemporaries in the 
same year, Mr. H. C. E. Childers, M.P. for Pontefract, and 
Mr. F. S. Powell, M.P. for Wigan, late M.P. for Cambridge 
and the Northern Division of the Western Riding. He came 
out as 37th Wrangler, and in 1853 took the degree of M.A. 
On leaving Cambridge in 1850, Sir Andrew Fairbairn entered 
himself a student of the Inner Temple. He read for a year with 
Mr. Davidson, the conveyancer, and afterwards with Mr. Kem- 
play, Q.C. In 1852 he was called to the Bar, and joined the West 
Riding Sessions and Northern Circuit. Ceasing to practice in 1855, 
he made a short trip to America, visiting some of the principal 
cities of the States. He remained some time at Boston, and while 
there paid several visits to Harvard University, on one occasion 
being called upon to respond for Cambridge at the Harvard Com- 
memoration Dinner. In 1856 he went to Hanover, where he spent 
the winter studying German, and in the following year returned to 
Leeds, and took to business, Possessing the family instinct for in- 
dustrial pursuits, he entered very heartily into the work which his 
father committed to his charge, and soon proved a valuable aid 
to the extension of the firm’s connections. His educational 
training, and knowledge of the world, gave him considerable 
advantage in his subsequent dealings with spinners and manu- 
facturers abroad, and year by year the productive capacity of 
the Wellington Foundry had to be enlarged. Sir Peter Fairbairn 
despatched his son, in the first instance, to Germany, where 
the firm had already many business friends; and Sir Andrew 
travelled over a great part of Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and 
Prussia, acquiring as he went on, a close acquaintance with the 
practical working of the flax mills of Germany. He subsequently 
made similar journeys to France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy, 
and in the two latter countries obtained an insight into the 
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waste-silk spinning trade. In 1858 Sir Andrew made a business 
tour to Russia, going from Grimsby to Cronstadt; and after 
visiting Moscow, Narva, and other centres of trade, returned to 
England by way of Warsaw and Vienna. In the intervals be- 
tween these extended business tours, Sir Andrew Fairbairn 
applied himself assiduously to the acquirement of a knowledge 
of the various branches of mechanical engineering, and in 1860 
his father took him into partnership. In 1861 Sir Peter died, 
and Sir Andrew carried on the business alone until 1863, when 
he took into partnership his cousin, Mr. T. S. Kennedy, and Mr. 
J. W. Naylor, who had been in the works since he was a boy, 
and had risen through all the grades of the business. The firm 
has since then continued as Fairbairn, Kennedy, and Naylor, 
and the operations of the concern have increased even at a 
greater rate than in the time of the original founder. In 1875, 
there were 2,400 work-people employed at the Wellington Foun- 
dry; at Sir Peter Fairbairn’s death, in 1861, the number of 
hands engaged would be about a thousand. The work of me- 
chanical invention has been diligently carried forward by Sir 
Peter Fairbairn’s successors, who were amongst the most promi- 
nent of English exhibitors of machinery at the Paris Exhibition, 
in 1878, and were awarded a Gold Medal. But we must now 
make some brief reference to the public life of the present head 
of this great engineering establishment. Sir Andrew Fairbairn 
has engaged more actively even than his father in the public 
affairs of Leeds, and has in many ways shown an earnest desire 
to assist his fellow-townsmen in promoting the welfare of the 
people. In 1866, having previously been made an Alderman of 
the borough, Sir Andrew Fairbairn was elected Mayor, and so 
efficiently did he perform the civic duties that he was unani- 
mously re-clected in the ensuing year. The second year of his 
mayoral term proved to be an eventful one. In May, 1868,a 
National Exhibition of Works of Art, on a very extensive 
scale, was to be opened in the new Infirmary, which had 
been built by Sir Gilbert Scott. The Prince of Wales 
accepted the Mayor's invitation to open the Exhibition, and 
on the 19th of May, entered Leeds from Temple-Newsam 
(where he had stayed the previous night), and officiated at 
the important ceremonial of inauguration. During the ten years 
that had elapsed since the visit of the Queen, Leeds had in- 
creased its population by 40,000. The Mayor did the honours 
of the occasion to everybody’s satisfaction, and in the month of 
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August of the same year, he received from the Queen a patent of 
Knighthood. About this time, Sir Andrew Fairbairn began to 
turn his attention to political matters more closely than he had 
hitherto done, and was induced to resign the office of Mayor, and 
offer himself as a Candidate for the representation of Leeds. He 
came out as an independent Liberal candidate, the other candi- 
dates being the present Sir Edward Baines, Mr. Carter, Admiral 
Duncombe, and Mr. Wheelhouse. At the polling-day, however, 
Sir Andrew was unsuccessful. On the formation of the Leeds 
School Board, in 1870, Sir Andrew Fairbairn was elected 
its first chairman, to which post he was twice re-elected, continu- 
ing in office until May, 1878, when he resigned his seat on the 
Board, in consequence of having disagreed with the majority of 
the members on a question of expenditure, which Sir Andrew 
held to be excessive. In 1874, at the general election Sir Andrew 
offered himself as a candidate for the representation of Knares- 
borough, but he was defeated by Mr. Basil T. Woodd. In 1876, 
Leeds had to find a successor to Mr. Carter, M.P., who resigned 
his seat, and Sir Andrew’s name was once more brought forward ; 
but ultimately he withdrew from the candidature rather than 
divide his party. At the last election, he was elected at the head 
of the poll for the Eastern Division of the West Riding; the 
numbers being:—Sir Andrew Fairbairn, Liberal, 9,518; Sir J. W. 
Ramsden, Liberal, 9,406; Mr. C. B. Denison, Conservative, 8,341; 
Lord Lascelles, Conservative, 8,157. 

In 1877 Sir Andrew was appointed a Member of the Royal 
Commission for the Paris Exhibition; and in looking after the 
special interests of Leeds, and securing as far as possible the 
efficient representation of its machinery and manufactures, dis- 
played great zeal and energy. He was appointed to the Engineer- 
ing and Agricultural Committee, presided over by the Duke of 
Sutherland; and resided in Paris from the end of March to 
the end of June, 1878, working hard in the exhibition, and being 
present at all the official f4ves and ceremonies. More than once 
Sir Andrew was invited to the French Foreign Office, presided 
over at that time by M. Waddington. The first time he had 
seen the Minister was years before, when the latter was preparing 
to row with the Cambridge team in the University Boat Race 
on the Thames; the next time was when M. Waddington was the 
Foreign Minister of France. It is in the industrial annals of this 


country, however, that the achievements of the Fairbairns will 
be principally remembered, although in regard to public honours 
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they have, as we have seen, also been highly fortunate. It may 
be mentioned of Sir Andrew that, in addition to the various offices 
already alluded to, as having been filled by him, he has been a 
Major of the Leeds Rifle Corps, having begun duty as full 
private, and figured in the ‘awkward squad,’ in company with 
the late Mr. George S. Beecroft, M.P. for Leeds. He was also a 
Captain in the Yorkshire Hussars, but he retired in 1877; and is 
on the Commission of the Peace for the West Riding and for 
Leeds. He was appointed a Director of the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company in 1878. 

In 1862, Sir Andrew married Miss Clara Frederica, youngest 
daughter of the late Sir John Lambton Loraine, Bart., of Kirke 
Houle, Northumberland. He has also been a generous contributor 
towards the Yorkshire College, in Leeds; having given £3,000 
towards the new Buildings ; and he is Chairman of the Building 
Committee, and also a Perpetual Life Governor. We are in- 
debted to an article, on “Fortunes made in Business,” published 


in London Soctety, for May, 1879, for some of the information 
contained in the above sketch. 

















THE FISHER-WIFE’S DREAM. 





By ROBERT STEGGALL, 





THEY laugh’d when I told them my dream—they, mothers and 
wives, same as me, 

All waiting and watching, hour after hour, for the boats out at sea; 

One by one they came in—a good haul, too, in every hold— 

Ah, such waiving and hailing, and meeting of young and old— 

Such clatter of happy voices, and kissing and wringing of hands, 

And merry go-round of the capstan, as they haul’d her up on the 
sands ! 


My heart couldn’t bear it—for all, one after another, came in, 

All except mine! and their joy and laughter seem’d almost a sin, 

Though they bade me be patient: “All had gone well—they 
couldn’t be drown’d ;"— 

Easy to preach, when they’d got their own darlings.all back safe 
and sound ! . 

Patient ? when never yet went a-trawling, in lugger or hoy, 

Ilusband so good, so loving as mine, and brave boy like my boy! 


They could afford to be happy, nor vex their good fortune with 
mine,— 

“ Scatter’d, some hove out o’ ken, and the night, they said, had 
been fine ; 

They would return, who had drifted further a-sea for a draught, 

‘Sly Boots,’* as every one knew, was a trim and tight little craft.’ 

They did not know! but I knew, for I saw it all in my dream— 

Oh, God! I saw it go down—and awoke in the night, with a 
scream ! 





* Run down by an American steamer off Torbay, on the same night that the mas- 
ter's wife dreamed her husband's vessel had been run into and sunk, and she woke up 
screaming, ‘‘ Richard, save my boy !"" one of her sons as well as her husband being 
on board. Early next morning another son came into her room, and said he had 
heard his father come home in the night.—Daei/y 7edegraph, roth January, 1881. 
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Frightening my babe at my side, and I saw it all still as I lay; 

Never, ah, never again will they come back to Brixham Bay! 

I know it, I know it; but still, it is hard to understand, 

A hundred boats, yet not one of them there to lend a helping 
hand! 

Just as if there weren’t room enough, to think that it needs must 
bear 


Down on that one little spot, with all the whole ocean to spare! 


Ah, the great horrible thing, that came with its glaring red eyes, 

Out of the darkness upon us—no warning, no heed of our cries, 

As it crushed us! Save me. Oh, save me! Shut it out from 
my sight ; 

I see it all over again—I see nothing else day and night,— 

All day I see it, and every day—and I dream it each night, and 
awake, 

As that night I woke, shricking, “ Father! our boy !—save our 
boy, for God’s sake! 


There as I lay in the morning, striving in vain to forget— 

"Twas only a dream after all—came rushing in father’s pet, 

Calling, “ Father, father !”—but stay’d in the midst of his inno- 
cent glee, 

Startled, not seeing father, but only baby and me; 

For he said he had heard him come home—naught could shake 
the child there— 


Heard him come home, in the dark, and his heavy sea-boots on 
the stair. 


Father nor brother—O me !—will ever come back to us more— 

Kill’d by that murderous monster, which drown’d their cries with 
its roar; 

And passed on, as nothing had happen’d—save that a something 
went down, 

Raff from the shore, or a spar, or anything else that would drown. 

They laugh no more at my dream, but look sad as they pass me 
by, 

For they think me dying—alas, my poor babes! I must live and 
not dic! 

















A RUN THROUGH NORMANDY AND 
BRITTANY. 


THIS heading may probably suggest descriptions of what Black, 
in his guide to Normandy, calls “ mysterious caves, turf-covered 
barrows, and fragments of shapeless pottery,” and still more, 
perhaps, of the “ menhirs ” the cromlechs, and the “dolmens,” in 
which Brittany is so rich, but in our run we did not seek for 
these antiquities. We devoted the short tether of our holiday to 
the enjoyment of scenery, the investigation of towns, and to ac- 
quiring a little knowledge of the people who dwelt in them. 

A bright May day took us by fields of golden buttercups and 
orchards rosy with apple blossom to Folkestone, thence to 
Boulogne, and thence by the long canal, bordered with poplars 
which runs so far through the country between Boulogne and 
Amiens, to that city. ‘Women busy in the fields, market gardens 
with their long rows of bell-glasses, tidy farms enclosed in rail- 
ings of vermillion colour, villages of quaint, upright houses, 
troups of cattle leaving their pastures, children clustered to- 
gether, and looking with wide brown eyes at the passing train— 
all these made glowing pictures as the setting sun threw his 
golden burnish over them, and contrasted well with the silver 
light in which shortly afterwards we walked through the well- 
paved streets of Amiens to look at her Cathedral. A hasty visit 
the next morning to the interior, showed us the curious Byzan- 
tine crucifixion, in which the Saviour is attired in a long golden 
robe ; the statue of the weeping angel, by Blasset, and opposite 
to it, in the chapel of “our Lady,” the recent grave of Bishop 
Bataglia, remarkable principally for the innumerable wreaths 
and bouquets of immortelles with which it was covered. 

Four hours’ journey through the rich pastures of Normandy, 
by hedgerows that looked very English, brought us to Rouen. 
As we ascended the long hill from the terminus to the town, we 
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passed the barracks and parade ground, in which a militaty 
inspection was going on. Many hundreds of soldiers were 
there—small and “slouchy,” in their dark blue and red uniform 
and holland trousers, they looked very different to the stalwart 
men, bright with pipe-clay and scarlet, of our English regiments. 

Our hotel was on the quay, near the suspension bridge across 
the Seine, and although the scene was less busy than that we 
had looked upon from the Bémpjees at Rotterdam, there was 
plenty of stir, both on land and water, to amuse and interest us. 
Our first visit was to the Cathedral. Entering at the western 
portal, so rich in niches and statues, the long, beautiful nave, 
with its two tiers of arches, opened upon us. Fine rose windows 
give light to the nave and transepts; in the aisle-chapels are 
monuments to Norman dukes, but it is in the chapel of the 
Virgin, behind the choir, that the principal and most magnificent 
tombs are found. Here lies, beneath a rude effigy, the “lion 
heart” of our Richard the First, and here also are the tombs of 
Cardinal Amboise, of Louis de Brézé, the husband of Diane de 
Poictiers, and of Cardinal de Croy—in all of which it would be 
difficult to exceed the richness of the marble, or the elaborate 
work with which they are adorned. 

We were looking at the many painted windows in the Church 
of St. Maclou, when a side door opened and admitted a short 
funeral procession, consisting of a man in a white cassock bear- 
ing a silver crucifix, a priest, and another man carrying—tilted 
on one side—a small, plain, deal coffin, over which a dimity 
cloth was carelessly thrown. They walked across the Church, 
followed by about twenty men, women, and children, to a side 
chapel ; the priest and his attendant seated themselves in chairs 
opposite to the altar, and with their backs to the people and to 
the little coffin, which was placed on a tressle in the middle of 
the room. For about five minutes the two priests, still sitting, 
and frequently taking snuff, chanted a kind of litany, then rising, 
they walked to the coffin and shook over it, from a brush, a few 
drops of water, some latin words were then said, and the cere- 
mony was over. The man who had brought it, took off the 
cloth, tucked the coffin up under his arm, and carried it out of 
the church. “Ce ne sont que les funébres d’un enfant pauvre,” 
said a man who Stood by. 

In contrast to this, we found the church of St. Quen deeply 
hung with black and silver drapery, in readiness for the funeral 
ceremony next morning, of Mme. Barthélémy, the wife of the 
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Diocesan Architect of Rouen, an old lady of eighty years, whose 
long cortége of carriages preceded us in our walk up the hill 
from Rouen to the church of Notre Dame de bon Secours, on 
the summit of the Mount Ste. Catharine. Above the church 
stands a gigantic crucifixion, and we gladly rested on the steps 
beneath it while we looked on the panorama stretched before us. 
The whole city of Rouen lay below us, spires of churches 
mingled with manufactory chimnies, long rows of houses and 
factories spread beyond the town, and amid all wound the 
bright, sparkling Seine, crossed by bridges, and crowded with 
shipping near Rouen, but running between green banks and 
round richly-foliaged islets, as it came towards us, sometimes 
losing itself,and then reappearing, as it took its course along the 
distant landscape. The interior of the Church of Bon Secours is 
a mass of brilliant colouring, both of glass and painting; the 
lower portion of the walls are covered with white marble tablets, 
on which are inscribed, in gold letters, the cures and miracles of 
the Virgin. Some of these are touching in their expression— 
“Les orphelines alarmées ont prié pour leur mére qui leur a été 
rendue. Grace 4 Marie.” In others her intercessory power is 
lauded—* Grace obtenue de Dieu par l’intercession de Marie, 
Que ne puis-je, oh! bonne Meére, en perpétuant ici ma re- 
connaisance, inspirer 4 tous l’'in time conviction que jamais 
on ne vous invoque en vain.” We found the whole village 
busy and excited in preparations for the féte day of Notre 
Dame de bon Secours, on the 24th of May.  Triumphal 
arches were rising at every point, up the long hill from 
Rouen, whence a procession, headed by a figure of the Virgin, 
accompanied by the young ladies of the city, in white attire, and 
followed by most of its population, was to start. “ Mais que la 
vétement de la Sainte Viérge est riche,’ said a woman, who 
gladly told us all about it, “la robe et la couronne en coutent 
cinque mille francs et dans la couronne il y aura un vrai diamant.” 
As we descended the hill on our way back to Rouen, the merry 
sound of children’s voices attracted us to a low roofed range of 
houses on which was written, “ Asile de Sejour, Créche, fonda- 
teur, Marcel Buquet.” An open door admitted us into a large 
room, railed down the centre; on one side sat a sister, cutting 
garments from a piece of the striped linen called “ Rouenaise,” 
of which so much is manufactured and worn in Rouen; on the 
other were fifty or sixty little children, who clustered round us, 
laughing, and clinging to our skirts. The kind looking sister 
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came forward and told us that this was a day school for the if- 
fant children of the work-people of Rouen, The children pay one 
sou a day; they are received at six in the morning and kept till 
half-past seven in the evening, and are given two meals a day, 
From the playroom the sister took us to the schoolroom, where 
picture cards and letters in large type, with coloured balls for 
arithmetic, showed the sort of instruction given to the young 
scholars. Through the schoolroom, we went into the créche, a 
large, airy room, surrounded with white cots; in each of them there 
was a baby tenant, varying in age from fifteen days to fifteen 
months. Some were wailing weakly, but the greater number 
were lying snugly in their little beds, comforting themselves with 
the bottles which supplied the loss of their mothers. All the 
arrangements in this Asile de Sejour appeared to be excellent ; a 
hundred children are generally brought there every day. It was 
founded by M. Buquet, but is now under the direction of the 
city authorities. 

At the end of the Rue de la République, which runs through 
Rouen north from the quay, a very large and handsome fountain 
has been built within the last six years. It rises to a height of 
about thirty feet, and stretches across the entire width of the 
street. It is of cream coloured stone ; a female figure, represent- 
ing the city of Rouen, is surrounded by many allegorical statues, 
and the water pours in copious streams into basins, which are 
placed at intervals from each other. 

To write of Rouen and say nothing of Jeanne d’Arc would 
be an unpardonable omission; but the ancient relics of the 
“maid” in the city are few and unattractive—her best memento 
in these {days is the Rue de la Pucelle—a wide street, with 
public buildings and handsome shops, extending from the 
railway station to the quay. Two old churches interested us, 
San Patrice and St. Vivian, the windows in the former are of 
old and very richly coloured glass. 

From Rouen to Lisieux we went through a flat, rich, pasture 
country ; the Seine, which for many miles ran its tortuous course 
near us, was twice crossed. The pink and white thorns were 
in full flower in the hedges, the laburnums hung their delicate 
branches, and from hedge and crevice crept the golden flowers 
of the yellow gorse. 

Arrived at Lisieux we crossed the bridge over the river 
Touques, and went by a sandy road into the curious old wooden- 
housed town, whence, we learned, our London markets are 
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largely supplied with turkeys. Passing the church of St. Jaques, 
which has a handsome entrance with double balustrades of 
stone, we went to the Rue des Fevres; in this, and the Rue des 
Boucheries, nearly every house is of wood, with old painted 
gables and peaked roofs, many of them look as if a very slight 
push would topple them over, the ground floors being many 
feet further back than the projecting upper stories. 

The church of St. Pierre has two towers, one surmounted by 
a graceful spire, and a very fine window at its western end. 
The interior is heavy and massive, with some old glass in the 
windows ; the interest of the church centres in the Lady Chapel, 
which was built by Bishop Canchet of Beauvais in expiation of 
his condemnatory sentence on the innocent Joani of Arc, At 
Lisieux our Henry IJ. was married, and here, too, his victim, 
Thomas a Becket, lived for a time. Some relics of the bishop 
are still shown in the Hospice, but we did not see them. Our 
dinner requirements introduced us to a very primitive restaurant, 
where, though our demands were simple enough, we quite 
puzzled our pretty Norman waitress as to their supply—* Mais, 
madame, demain nous en aurons, c’est le marché, pour au-jour- 
d‘hui, hélas il n’y en a plus.” | 

The evening train from Rouen took us up again and carried 
us to Caen; we crossed the river Orme by a bridge as we drove 
along the well-lighted and gaily shopped streets to our hotel. 

The first impression made by a walk through Caen is that of 
surprise at its modern look—except a few buildings, scattered 
here and there, there is little of hoary age in the city; the 
graceful spire of St. Pierre rises to a height of 242 feet from a 
tower and walls in which the stone work is as sharp as if the 
masons had but yesterday completed their labour; the streets 
are wide, well paved, and the houses are much like those of 
modern towns, At opposite extremities of the town are the 
two old Abbayes built originally by William the Conqueror; 
St. Etienne, or the Abbaye aux Hommes is said to be one of 
the finest specimens of the pure Norman style; its massive 
simplicity was, on the day we saw it, greatly hidden by the 
congregation gathered within its walls. It was Trinity Sunday, 
and this, and every other church we visited, were filled with lads 
and maidens who were assembled in them to receive their first 
Communion. In all, it was a beautiful sight, the rich vestments 
of the priests—the pure white dresses of hundreds of girls in 
wreaths and veils, most of them having the bright complexion 
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and blue eyes of Normandy; the quiet conventual dress of the 
Sceurs de charité, and the troops of acolytes in scarlet and white 
who flitted here and there as the priests slowly moved among 
the candidates; the gay, handsome attire of the friends and 
spectators ; and lastly, the brilliant illuminations of the altars 
and chapels; all these gave a brightness to the old churches, 
very different to the sombre appearance they would have worn 
had we visited them on any ordinary day. Nor was it to the 
churches that these ceremonies were confined; near to St. 
Etienne, are the Lycée and Ecole Normale; following some 
people who were entering at an open gate, we found ourselves 
in a long low room; at one end stood an altar much decorated 
with flowers and candles ; the walls, too, were hung with festoons 
of flowers, the whole floor was covered with rows of benches, 
those facing the altar had at each end large unlighted wax 
candles, bound with gold and fringed with white paper. We 
took our seats near the door, which soon after opened to admit 
a procession of young boys, each having on his right arm a band 
of white satin ribbon fringed with silver. These filled the first 
ten rows of benches ; those behind were gradually occupied by 
spectators; who were brought into the room by elder boys 
wearing a band of tri-coloured ribbon round their arm. As 
each of these boys brought in a lady he dipped his finger into 
the vessel of water at the door and touched the top of one of 
her’s, with which she immediately made the sign of the cross. 
The ceremony began with a litany chanted by priests and boys, 
and accompanied by a very fine organ. After the litany, the 
priests and acolytes left the room, but returned quickly in much 
richer vestments than they had worn before, Several Sceurs de 
charité took their places at the side of the altar—all stood while 
the priests chanted, the acolytes swung their censers of incense, 
and every candle was lighted. After this a single priest ascended 
the altar steps, and turning towards the boys, who listened most 
attentively, addressed them on their first Communion:—* Ce 
matin votre Seigneur est venu faire alliance avec vous.” His 
description of Satan, when he spoke of the temptations to which 
the boys would be exposed, seemed to me a fine one—* I] 
portait la lumiére parmi les Anges ; Son intelligence le ruin, il 
vouldt étre Dieu—il tombait, et puis son occupation est de 
maudir Dieu, et de tenter et d’'accuser l"homme.” 

At the end of the address the boys came, two by two, to the 
altar, and laying their right hand on the Bible, made in a clear 
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voice, a profession of their faith, kneeling reverently for a moment 
before they returned to their seats. When this had been done by 
all, they were again addressed by the priest, who this time told 
them of the love and help they would derive from the Blessed 
Virgin. “Votre Seigneur vous 4 donné une Mére; c'est une 
Mére qui vous aidera daus vos luttes avec le demon, La mére 
de Dieu a ce matin presenté des pritres pour vous.” 

At the end of the address one boy came forward and offered 
a prayer of thanksgiving to God and to Mary. Then the 
whole congregation rose, the priests chanted, lighted candles 
were moved about, the pyx was carried in and placed on the 
altar, and clouds of incense were swung from the censers. This 
lasted about half an hour, and was the completion of the 
ceremony. The boys were all provided with books; one of 
them lent his to me to look at: it was the Diurnal de Bayeux, 
and was full of cards, souvenirs from his friends of his First 
Communion. 

From the Lycée we went to the Hospice du bon Sauveur, a 
very large establishment, containing from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand inmates. It comprises an institution for the deaf 
and dumb, an asylum for idiots and insane persons, of whom 
there were no fewer than four hundred men and six hundred 
women at the time we visited it, a school for girls, and homes, 
in separate apartments for elderly ladies. All is under the 
superintendance of a Lady Superior, assisted by six chaplains 
and two hundred nuns. We were taken over a great part of 
the establishment by one of the nuns, and were particularly 
interested with the deaf and dumb children. Upwards of two 
hundred boys and girls were playing together in large court 
yards, furnished with swings, poles, and other helps to active 
exercise, They made, poor things, a curious noise as they got 
excited in their games, but they looked strong, healthy, happy 
children, and seemed to be quite able to understand each other. 
A few boys were called into the school room that we might sec 
their writing and hear their efforts to pronounce what they had 
written. The superintendent of this department, a most pleasant 
lady, dictated a sentence to the boys, who watched attentively 
the movement of her lips, and wrote with scarcely a mistake, 
repeating the words aloud, with almost a painful effort, and with 
much contortion of the face. In the Salle de recréation, where 
the sisters and nuns meet for an hour or two every afternoon, is 
a picture of the founder, Pierre Francois Jarnet; he was also 
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the Superior of the Hospice until the Revolution of 1793 dis- 
persed its inmates, and banished him from France. Jarnet 
returned, however, when the monarchy was restored, purchased 
much ground around the old hospice, and built upon it until it 
became the enormous establishment it now is. The old man 
died at the age of 83 in the year 1845, and was buried in a small 
chapel at the end of the hospice cemetery, a very beautiful 
monument in white marble being raised over his grave. “Il 
vivait pour faire des biens, il nous 4 tout donné,” said the nun 
who escorted us. 

The castle of William the Conqueror stands on a height 
which rises behind the Church of St. Pierre. We passed beneath 
it on our way to the Sainte Trinité or Abbaye aux Danes. 
Entering this between the two square towers, we were met at 
the gate by a religieuse in white, who opened for us the door of 
the church. We walked between its low thick columns to the 
red curtain which conceals the choir, and lifting this had a 
glimpse of the most interesting part of the church. In the 
centre of the choir stands the tomb of Queen Matilda, and 
around it, in their graceful white robes and long black veils, 
knelt the nuns to whom the care of the sick in the hospital of the 
Abbaye is confided. As we returned to our hotel we found the 
street filled with processions of the young communicants on 
their way to evening service in the different churches. They 
were preceded by boys carrying rich silken banners, priests 
chanting, and Sceurs de charité walked by their side, while 
crowds of people followed in the rear. 

From Caen we went to Cherbourg, passing (without waiting 
to visit Queen Matilda’s ancient needlework) by Bayeux, 
and obtaining a fine view of the cathedral from the station. 
Our road ran along the rich meadows from which Isigny and 
Carantan produce the butters for which they are celebrated. At 
Carantan these meadows are irrigated by the confluence of no 
less than five rivers; one of these, the Vire, we crossed on our 
way to Valognes. We were now passing through country in 
which, in the olden times, our ancestors had fought and won 
many a battle. To most of the towns there hung a tale of blood- 
shed and struggle between the English and the Normans, from 
the time of William the Conqueror to that of Henry VL, in 
whose reign the battle of Formigny, near Lison, was fought ; 
when the old hero of Agincourt, Sir Thomas Kyriel, was so 
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beaten by the French that the English possession of Normandy 
terminated with his defeat. 

Judging from the view of the fortifications of Cherbourg, 
which we obtained as we mounted the Mont de Roule, and 
looked down from the fort at its summit on the splendid harbour, 
so carefully guarded by its breakwater and its fortified islands 
of Pelée, Cavaignac, and La Roche, any attempt to repossess 
Normandy would be attended with far more bloodshed and far 
less success than in these battles of our forefathers. The thing 
that strikes one in looking at the fortifications of Cherbourg is 
their extreme solidity ; no brickwork is visible, all is hewn out 
of the grey granite which its own rocks supply. The whole 
town looks grey, every roof is of slate, the houses a dull white, 
and save that here and there the triple striped flag of France 
floats above a government building, there is nothing bright to 
relieve the monotony of its colour. In the Place Napoleon, on 
the quay, is a bronze equestrian statue of Napoleon I., not unlike, 
but more spirited, than the one by the church of St. Quen, at 
Rouen. At Cherbourg his right arm is thrown forward and his 
finger points across the sea towards England. 

Returning to Caen we started the next day for Vannes, Our 
direction as far as Laval was due south, and as we journeyed we 
were surprised to see the forwardness of the vegetation. The rye 
was in full ear, and in the orchards apples and pears were as big 
as walnuts. We passed few cottages and no homesteads, saw 
nobody at work in the fields; probably the Trinity week with 
its universal pilgrimages, may have drawn away the inhabitants, 
but the country by Doinfront and Mayenne on to Laval seemed 
very thinly populated. As we left Laval on our way to Rennes, 
we had a good view of the town. The principal church had a 
low tower. The river Mayenne ran through the town and was 
crossed by two bridges, a handsome modern one of stone, and 
an older and more picturesque one of brickwork. The many 
factories by the side of the river showed that the linen trade for 
which Laval has been celebrated since the year 1290, when a 
Flemish Countess came as the bride of one of the Dukes of 
Brittany and brought with her weavers from Bruges, is still 
carried on. Passing Vitré, where Madame de Sevigné lived and 
wrote the letters which have made her famous, we reached 
Rennes, a large junction for lines in every direction. At least 
seven long trains were standing in the station when ours 
ran in, and into these were crowding thousands of Breton 
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peasants who were returning from the pilgrimages of Trinity 
Sunday. The station was a perfect sea of white caps and low 
crowned hats. The ordinary carriages were quite inadequate for 
the reception of the travellers. When these had been filled to 
overflowing, those who could find no room in them, were placed 
in the horse and cattle boxes. Our train waited until most of 
the others had been despatched, and as train after train with its 
crowd of human beings ran out of the station, we could not help 
thinking that the devotions of the day before had had a beneficial 
effect upon the temper of the pilgrims ; for amid all the scramble, 
all the discomfort, not a cross word was heard, not a cross look 
seen. These peasant Bretons looked as gay and happy in their 
horse boxes as if they had been travelling in a royal saloon 
carriage. From Rennes to Rédon the river Vilaine ran nearly 
the whole way at our side; at first beneath a range of rocky 
eminences, then along a level country, widening as it went, and 
forming little bays, over which hung low the linden trees, looking 
as if they would fain dip their leaves into the cool water ; then 
leaving its quiet fields and trees the river ran on to the bustling 
quay of Rédon, almost bathing, as it passed, the feet of the 
curious Abbey church of St. Sauveur, of which the tower, which 
rises to a height of two hundred feet, and the choir are quite 
apart from the rest of the building. Two hours drive from Rédon 
brought us to the station of Vannes, and we were not sorry, after 
twelve hours of continuous travelling to find ourselves at M. 
Rossignol’s, Hotel du Dauphin, in the Place Patern, just opposite 
to the public library of the town. 

The next day was to be devoted to a visit to Auray, with the 
Church of St. Anne, and the Gulf of Morbihan. We had been 
recommended to secure as our driver for this excursion a man 
named Michel, and we had every reason to be pleased that we 
were able to act upon this recommendation, for it would have 
been difficult to have found a more intelligent or obliging guide. 
Soon after nine, a very curious equipage, with a cocher in a 
blouse, waited for us at the door of the hotel—it was a cross 
between a hansom cab, a high phaeton (for we had almost a 
ladder of steps to climb), and a britchska, and looked far from 
inviting, but proved better than we expected when we had taken 
our seats beneath its heavy hood, which sheltered us from the 
heat of the sun and from some of the white dust we raised as we 
drove along the dry, sandy roads. The heat was very great; 
for some miles our road lay between fields of rye and meadows 
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bordered by deep edgings of heather and bracken, dry and 
brown, as if it had been burnt. The severe frost and heavy snow 
of the previous winter had destroyed large quantities of bracken 
Michel said: “ La neige I’a brulé, c’est une perte pour nous, car 
il est bon a manger pour les chevaux.” 

Turning from the road down an avenue of pines, we saw a 
Grecian temple, and were told we were now at the Champs des 
Martyrs, where, in 1795, nearly a thousand Royalists were shot 
by the Republicans and buried where they fell. A woman was 
waiting to admit us into the chapel, but as our driver assured us 
there was nothing to see, we did not alight, which drew upon us 
a shower of reproaches from the old dame—we could not under- 
stand her language, and perhaps it was as well, for she was 
certainly very angry. From the Champs des Martyrs we went 
to the Chartreuse de Brech, a nunnery for the Sceurs de la 
Sagesse, under whose care is an institution for the deaf and 
dumb. By the nunnery is the Sepulchral Chapel, built, in 1814, 
by the Bourbons for the reception of the bones of the Royalists 
of the Champs des Martyrs. A large marble sarcophagus stands 
in the middle of the chapel, on its sides are inscribed, alphabeti- 
cally, the names of the 952 martyrs. On the walls are alto- 
relievos in white marble: one represents the Duc d’Angouléme 
praying over the bones, the other the Duchesse d’Angouléme 
laying the first stone of the Mausoleum. Beneath the sarco- 
phagus a door in the floor opens and exhibits, in a vault below, 
heaps of skulls and other human bones. Our cicerone was one 
of the deaf and dumb pupils and, though he was intelligent 
enough, it was rather slow work to have all the information we 
asked and gained conveyed to us by: writing questions and re- 
plies on the slate with which he was furnished. 

Leaving the Chartreuse, we resumed our way to Auray, with 
a complete change of scenery: valleys like those of Switzerland 
were enclosed in rocky hills, through which ran streams of dark, 
peaty water, while the heather was as purple as that on the 
Scotch moors. For some time an object had been in sight 
which looked very like a wheatsheaf in the air, but which, as we 
approached it, proved to be a gigantic figure, in gold, of St. 
Anne and the Virgin as a child. We soon drove to the entrance 
of the church, the most celebrated for pilgrimages in this part of 
France, and called sometimes the “ Mecca of Brittany.” <A 
small piece of a miracle-working statue of St. Anne is said to be 
enclosed in the colossal figure which surmounts it. The church 
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stands in a large court, and in this a fair was in active operation 
—booths covered with white cloth displayed rosaries, crosses, 
and other helps to devotion, while in others were ornaments in 
ivory, all bearing a microscopic photograph of the miraculous 
statue, others, again, attracting the young with their stores of 
curious Breton toys and tasty bead trinkets. The court is sur- 
rounded by covered galleries for the shelter of the pilgrims, 
who come from all parts of Brittany. Over the entrance gates, 
on one side, rise two flights of stone steps, leading to a platform 
on which is an altar with white marble figures of the Saviour 
and St. Anne; at the bottom of one flight was written in French 
and in Breton, “cet escalier ne doit étre monté que sur les 
genoux.” While we stood looking, long processions of Breton 
peasants, each conducted by priests, kept entering the court, and 
as they reached these stairs they began the difficult ascent, just 
as we had seen the pilgrims on the Scala Santa at Rome. In- 
side the church, which is large and handsome, mass was being 
held in every chapel ; white-capped Bretonne women, and men 
in a costume like that of the old Puritans, were kneeling at the 
altar rails, within which walked a priest, who carried a relic, 
framed and glazed like a picture ; this he held to each worship- 
per, who kissed it, and dropped into a large vase a piece of 
money. An exact copy of the bronze figure of St. Peter at 
Rome stands in one of the aisles of St. Anne, it bears the super- 
scription, “ Don des zouaves pontificales;” the toe is nearly as 
much worn and discoloured as that of the original by frequent 
kissing. 

The town of Auray is a good specimen of an old Bréton town, 
with narrow streets, rough pavements, and massive walls, but it 
has nothing picturesque about it. Starting again, we drove 
along the banks of the Auray river, on our way to Morbihan. We 
crossed it once bya suspension bridge. Not far from this, where 
the river runs into the gulf of Morbihan, we saw a group of men, 
women and children, busy with large vases of red pottery. They 
were preparing them for the reception of oyster spawn :—“ On 
pose les vases dans l'eau,” said our driver, “les huitres, tous 
petits, s'y attachent ; on les détache et les vend aux marchands, 
qui les mettent aux parcs, puis qu’ils s’y aggrandissent.” 

Not only attentive to us, but good-natured to others, Michel 
had amused us by asking our permission, on our way to St. 
Anne's, to invite a baker with his basket, whom we overtook, to 
ride beside him to Auray, and now he made a similar request in 
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favour of a sceur de charit¢, who, in a heavy white gown and 
hood, was walking along the hot, dusty road. She was one of 
the sisters of the Convent des Sceurs blanches du Saint Esprit, 
at Arradon, and was called, Sceur Marie de la Visitation. The 
“ Maison-mére,” she told us, is at St. Briene; detachments of 
nuns are sent to different villages in Brittany ;—* nous visitons 
les pauvres et les malades, nous faisons la pharmacie,—il n’y a 
ancun médécin ici—et nous enseignous les petits; nous en avons 
cent maintenant.” Thevillage in which Soeur Marie lived was called 
Moustard d’ Arradon, and from it we obtained our first glimpse 
of the gulf of Morbihan,and its archipelago of islands. Sceur Marie 
begged us to alight when we reached her home, and took us 
through a garden full of flowers to the cottage. Several other 
sisters were there, and many young girls busy in the laundry and 
the work-room-—they offered us refreshment, and almost tempted 
us to taste some milk, that was boiling in a skellet, over a wood 
fire. Wewent into the dispensary, which was well provided with 
medicines, and to the little chapel upstairs—a bright room, with 
an altar adorned with flowers and statues—“ Je l’ai acheté 
tout moi-méine,” said Sceur Marie, “ mais elle n’est pas encore 
consacrée ; bien tot arrivera l’évéque.” 

We left the kind nuns with our hands full of the sweet flowers 
they gathered for us, and drove by many villages along a road 
which skirted the gulf; nothing could be much more lovely than 
the views we obtained; the sea and the sky were equally blue,— 
islands so numerous that there is said to be one for every day of 
the year, covered the water, some having large villages on them, 
well shaded with trees, others only a cottage or two, while some 
bore but a picturesque cluster of pine trees. The shores of the 
gulf were indented with promontories and bays, sharp cut as if 
of granite, and brightened: with purple heather. One island 
Michel pointed out to us as being inhabited by workers in lace 
and beads for the supply of the shops in Paris; but generally the 
people are miserably poor, the soil being very unproductive, and 
their separation form the mainland making work scarce and 
difficult to obtain. We turned with regret from the beauties of 
Morbihan, and drove back to Vannes, by the side of a long strip 
of water which runs from the port into the gulf, between an 
avenue of horse chesnuts. 

In the evening we strolled into the town which appeared to 
me one of the most picturesque I had ever seen ;—here were old 
wooden houses, with heavy beams protruding from each story, 
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and large unglazed windows, thrown wide open to admit the 
cool evening air, and exhibiting interiors like Dutch pictures, 
rough streets, the overhanging houses making some so narrow 
that little more than a line of light could be seen above; the 
church of St. Patern, and the Cathedral which dates from the 
13th century, and has a fine spire. The interior is very large 
and massive, with rich modern painted windows. Behind the 
Lady chapel is one dedicated to St. Vincent Ferrier, the patron 
saint of Vannes; in it is his tomb, on which stands a large bust 
in silver and precious stones under a glass case; a circular hole 
in the breast exposes a golden heart. 

The next morning took us by early train back to Rennes; thence, 
past white, sandy roads, intersected by canals, in which women 
washed their linen under the lime trees that bordered them ;—by 
fields of careful farming, we went almost due north by Dol and 
Pontorson to Avranches. The railway is now open to the foot 
of the hill which by means of broad terraces on its steep slope 
form a zig-zag road into the town. The views as we turned 
from side to side were charming; a river ran sparkling through 
tracts of rich wooded, or highly cultivated, land, widening into 
small lakes until it lost itself in the blue sea which formed the 
horizon. The Salle-a-manger of our hotel was curious, the walls 
were a sheet of mirrors, and the windows opened like doors into 
the street; many a wistful glance was thrown at the gaily 
decorated table-d’héte by the passers-by. Except its situation, 
we did not find much worth looking at in Avranches. 

On the platform, the site of its old cathedral,-are still piled 
carefully a few fragments of pillars and arches, and in one 
corner a stone step is said to be the one on which Henry II. 
knelt when he received absolution from the papal legate after 


the assassination of Thomas a Becket; but the principal at- 


traction of the platform is the view it gives of the peaked rock 
on which stands the castle and monastery of St. Michel. The 
sun shone brightly on it. It looked very much like its sister rock 
in Cornwall, and the outline of the buildings had also a close 
resemblance to those of the English castle. 

Once more we found ourselves in the midst of processions ; 
this time it was the féte “de la sainte enfance,” which filled 
the streets of Avranches with children carrying banners and 
large images of the Virgin, attended by priests and nuns, and 
followed by a brass band of boys, headed by a priest who him- 
self blew a cornet. The children paraded Avranches from 
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every district of the town, and heard mass and a sermon in 
the new cathedral, where they left their banners. We found a 
good-natured woman and a pretty young girl in white muslin, 
carefully rolling up and wrapping in cloths the white satin—em- 
broidered in gold—flags that the children had carried ; “C'est 
mademoiselle qui a porté le drapeau de sa pariosse; 4 present 
c'est pour l'année prochaine.” 

And now our “ run” was nearly over—Coutances with its fine 
cathedral and curious church of St. Pierre was passed—then a 
rich flat pasture country, watered by the Vire, took us to St. Lo; 
our few minutes’ stop at the station gave us a good view of the 
town; old and variously coloured houses rose from the water's 
edge, above them stood a church with two towers, and on the 
opposite side were terraces with modern houses and trees, and 
troops of white goats browsing on the grassy acclivity. | 

Caen was reached in the evening—the next day found us at 
Rouen, and the one after took us through la belle France, across 
the Channel to England. 

M. E. C. W. 
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BUDDING’S BEING. 


By WILLIAM TIREBUCK. 


“QvuICK, oh quick,” cries bud’s ambition, 
“Let me wear the bloom to day; 
Fleeter—fiecter—sweet fruition, 
Blast, oh burst this tomb away ; 
Scatter petals meekly glowing, 
Snap the stem and from the seed 
Let me leap beyond the growing, 


—Wear completion’s golden deed.” 


“ Slowly, slowly,” spring’s replying, 
“Wear the crown thou hast to day, 
While for far to-morrows sighing 
Epochs present pass away ; 
Budding’s Being—fair condition !— 
Is perfection’s rootage rare ; 


Live and be, let not ambition 


Render blossom fruitage bare.” 
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A NOVEL. 
By Mrs. HERBERT DAVY. 


AUTHOR OF ‘UNDER THE Rosg,” &c, 





(Continued from page 456.) 


CHAPTER XII.—/(continued). 


“But to return to the subject of my patient upstairs. We 
must be practical—if it be as you say, that you two love each 
other, what do you propose to do? You cannot work together 
in your cause except you marry; until you see your way to that, 
your lives must lie apart ; the world would recognize no alliance 
between you but that of marriage” 

“Alas! Do not you make the world out more evil than it is? 
Does it so disbelieve in purity of thought and act that the 
noblest impulses the immortal soul is capaple of must be 
trammelled with the paltry thoughts that ‘the world’ will cavil 
at them? Together—that girl and I—what good might not we 
effect! Together we might visit the lowest haunts of poverty 
and distress, Where my words and sympathy availed nought, 
her eloquent eyes and gentle touch would raise the most abject 
spirit from the dust—” 

“ For heaven's sake, ask her to marry you then, and tell me the 
result! But remember, dear boy, no steps can be taken towards 
such an ending until something more is known of her antecedents 
than is known at present. She is underneath my roof, and I— 
in default of another—am in the mean time her protector,” 
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“God bless you for saying so! And for the present you will 
not try to obtain her secret against her will?” 

“ For the present—no.” 

“T will think over calmly what you have said.” 

“ Aye, think it over calmly, deliberately. .I wish to heaven I 
could see a brighter prospect before you, Robert—I mean 
brighter even according to your own views of life. The fact is, 
you are an enthusiast: you expect too much. You want all 
mankind to be as you would have them be; but, in one sense, is 
this quite fair or just? Has not the rest of the world the same 
right to believe in its theories, as you have to believe in 
yours ?” 

“Yes, And I believe all theories right that have a good aim 
in view. I care not for caste or creed.” 

“Aye,—there’s the rub! for some do care for caste and creed, 
and, therefore, to be perfectly liberal, we must let them have 
their way. It is a nice matter to take upon oneself to say who 
is right, who wrong, and makes one feel all the more that there 
must be a Supreme Being to judge the whole.” 

“Amen!” said Robert; and the two friends shook hands, and 
parted for the night. 

But before he slept, Dr. Waring inscribed the following note 
in his diary: 

“TI longed for I knew not what. I sought vaguely both in the 
seen and in the unseen world, and neither yielded me my soul’s 
desire. I had ceased to seek——and lo! my ideal has been re- 
vealed to me. 

“To that which is most perféct on earth will I bow down for 
the sake of the Great Creator of all. That which is most 
beautiful, and pure, and true, having concentrated itself, and be- 
come, to my outward vision, a woman—to her, therefore, I yield 
my earthly homage.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
** Sweet is true love tho’ given in vain, in vain ; 
And sweet is death who puts an end to pain: 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not I.""— Zznmyson. 
One morning after breakfast, Sir William Chester and Dr. 
Waring were driven to the house of Mr. Clifford in Park Lane, 
Mr. Clifford's being one of those cases which Robert was specially 
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qualified to attend—the only one in fact having any connection 
with this tale. 

It was a sad household which: greeted the arrival of the two 
medical men, and for that day at least Robert was unable to try 
his skill, 

Mr. Clifford’s young ward, Madeleine Kennedy, a delicate girl 
long suspected of consumption tendencies, had, just before the 
doctor’s arrival, broken a blood-vessel, and was lying in a state 
of insensibility. The two men were at once shown into the sick 
room, and there a pitiable sight presented itself. 

The hemorrhage had ceased, and the young girl lay back pale 
and exhausted among the cushions of her couch. 

Mr. Clifford kneeled beside her, holding her fragile hand in 
his, and straining his almost sightless eyes to their uttermost, in 
a vain endeavour to see the white still face. .He rose as Sir 
William approached; the latter briefly introduced his young 
friend, and then said, cordially pressing Mr. Clifford’s hand: 

“How did the attack come on? There was no aggravation 
of the symptoms when last I examined the patient.” 

“T cannot account for it. God only knows, She seemed 
well and bright last night ”"—gasped Mr. Clifford, who seemed 
overwhelmed with grief. “But see—her senses are returning ; 
she looks as though she recognised me. Oh, my child, my child! 
speak dear, if you can. Here is Sir William Chester, come to 
try and do you good.” 

“T know;” she answered faintly, fora moment opening her eyes. 

“Do you feel better, my dearest? Say you feel better! Sir 
William—does she look so very ill?” 

“TI feel as though all the world were sliding away from me, 
guardie. I do not want to feel any better . . . at least not 
here. Kiss me, dear, . . . I shall not suffer long;” came in 
breathless gasps from the pallid lips, though a faint smile of 
content played on them, when she had so spoken. 

“ This is terrible!” exclaimed Mr. Clifford, nervously pressing 
his hands together. “Speak to her, Sir William, look at her 
closely.” And in a whisper he added, seeing Sir William had 
been holding a consultation with the maid, who was all the time 
applying restoratives—“Is there danger—immediate? I can 
bear it if you will only tell me the truth.” 

‘Sir William drew the old man aside, then whispered in his 
ear: “The truth is, she is dying. In an hour—or two at 
most——” 
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Mr. Clifford gave a sob, which was half a wail, and turned 
away. 

“Compose yourself, my dear friend. All that human skill 
can do shall be done—but——” 

“Let me think, let me think,” cried the unhappy man. “In 
my own trouble, I must not forget that there are others—Ais. 
Sir William, my ward was engaged to be married—you may, or 
may not, have heard of it—on account of her delicate health we 
did not make it public. He was here only yesterday . . last 
night in fact. It seems to me he ought to be told. What should 
be done? Oh, my friend, think for me! If it be as you say, 
we must send for him at once.” 

“Most certainly, at once;” answered Sir William, promptly. 
“ My carriage is at the door, and at your service. Waring, my 
dear fellow, will you go in it, while I remain here to do all I can?” 

“ Indeed, I will,” answered Robert, with a thrill of feeling in 
his tones. He had been deeply, painfully, impressed by the 
whole scene, and experienced a glow of gratitude towards Sir 
William, for giving him even this small opportunity of helping 
in so sad a case. His thoughts and sympathies being thus 
engaged, he took mechanically from Sir William’s hand, the slip 
of paper on which was written, “Mr. Clifford desires you will 
come at once; his ward is dying.” 

These words Sir William had written himself, signing them 
with his own name, and then he had asked Mr. Clifford for the 
address. The latter gave it in so low a tone, that Robert failed 
to hear it, and with a lingering look at the motionless white 
form upon the couch, Robert turned and left.the room. 

On reaching the carriage, he placed the note in the coachman’s 
hand, telling him to drive as fast as possible to that address. 
And in ten minutes time, or less, they reached their destination. 

Dr. Waring’s intention had been to remain in the carriage, but 
secing there was some parleying, he alighted, and followed the 
footman up the steps. “It is a matter of life and death,” he 
said; and the grave carnestness of the manner, together with 
the words, went straight to the hesitating valet’s heart. 

“ But certainly, sair. LEntair.” And the Frenchman who had 
seemed at first loth to admit a visitor, now led the way into a 
luxuriously furnished bachelor’s apartment. 

The man placed a chair for Robert, then holding the paper in 
his hand, he walked across the room,and knocked at the folding 
doors beyond. 
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“What the devil do you want? Did not I tell you—” cried 
an angry voice from within. 

“Pardon. A Gentleman—” 

“Hang it! Who?” 

“Ne connais pas, mais—it is life and des, sair! Attendez—” 
And the valet, emboldened by the anxious expression on Robert's 
face, opened the doors and disappeared.: The time seemed in- 
terminable. The ‘tic, tic’ of the exquisite French clock on the 
mantlepiece sounded like a sledge hammer on Dr. Waring’s 
brain, and the beautiful faces and statues that adorned every 
wall, and table, and niche, appeared to smile down in idle 
derision at his pain. 

At last, however, the door opened, and a young man of 
about Robert’s own age came forward. 

Robert noted that he was tall, and fair, and well-favoured, but 
that his eyes were slightly bloodshot, and the hand not over 
steady which he passed across his brow. 

“Pardon me, but there is no time to lose,” said Robert as he 
saw the glance cast towards the untouched breakfast table. 

“Ts it as bad as that?” he asked, stopping suddenly with the 
bottle in his hand from which he was about to pour a glass of 
brandy, and his hand shook as he held it. 

“She cannot live many hours, I regret to say.” 

The young man tossed off the spirit he had poured out, and 
made a sign to Robert to help himself, which he declined. 

“You are Dr. Waring, I find, and have come to take me to 
Mr. Clfford’s. Now, my dear fellow—tell me—can my going do 
the slightest good? Idon’t feel up to much this morning, I con- 
fess; and a death-bed scene is—is—Well, to you doctors of 
course it is an every day occurrence, and, therefore, you can’t be 
expected to enter into the feelings of ordinary mortals. Now I 
have my own reasons for—But I'll go at once if my presence 
can do any good. By Jové, I will!” 

“Then let me entreat you to'do so.” And Robert walked 
towards the door with his earnest penetrating gaze bent wn 
upon the vascillating young man. 

When they were seated in the carriage together, and Robert 
was wondering if his companion were really as frivolous as he 
appeared, or if it were he himself who was too ready to misjudge 
him, the latter threw himself back, and sighed deeply. Presently 
he said : 


“I don’t believe any fellow ever found himself in such a devil 
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of a fix! You doctors must see a lot of the world, and know 
many a strange story that is not acted om the stage of life. I 
will tell you exactly how I am situated, and perhaps then you 
will spare me as much as you can, and help me, too, as much as 
lies in your power. It was a kind of understood thing that I was to 
marry this poor girl—she has heaps of money, and the Governor 
knowing me to be an extravagant dog, arranged it all with her 
guardian. I had little enough to do with the affair myself, 
heaven knows! Unfortunately, you see that kind of under- 
standing can’t go on for ever, and last night the guardian brought 
me to book, no doubt thinking—and rightly too—that I had 
hung back long enough, I daresay, I had better have told 
him the truth at once, but I could not; I—well! he sent me 
to have an interview with the young lady. Poor Maddie! Yes, 
she is very fond of me—and last night—last night, you see—she 
received meas though she expected I had come to speak of the 
marriage. It is awfully embarrassing to a fellow to be placed in 
such a predicament, especially before one of the dearest little girls 
in the world, as she is, and there was nothing for it but to tell her the 
plain, unvarnished truth, which is—I am married already! She 
received it better than I could have expected ; she nearly fainted 
at first, but soon came round, and before I left her she talked 
with me about my wife quite cheerfully.” 

A spasm of pain seemed to shoot through Dr. Waring’s heart, 
leaving its shadow on his face. He laid his hand on his com- 
panion’s arm, and was about to speak, but the latter continued 
hurriedly : 

“There is not much time. Let me tell youall. I had married, 
a few months ago, secretly, a beautiful creature whom I loved 
with all my heart—I thought to set all London mad with envy ! 
And yet she was so simple, so unsophisticated—I need not have 
married her at all, but just have taken her about to show her 
a little of life. The very fact that I might have done so I be- 
lieve prevented me taking the advantage, and I married her. A 
very few weeks afterwards, I was compelled to leave her to go to 
the death-bed of my father. When I went to tell her that there 
was no need longer to keep our marriage secret, I found my wife 
had fled.—The poor child had taken some whim into her head 
and bolted!” 

Robert's heart beat wildly; but for a moment he kept silence. 
Then, taking a folded paper from his pocket-book, and opening 
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it partially, he put it into the other’s hand, saying quietly and 
gravely: 

“T had not heard your name, I know now that you are Mr, 
Ernest Dacre. In that case you are of all others the man I most 
wish to see.” 

“ How the devil did you get hold of this?” cried Ernest, his 
eyes flashing at sight of the marriage certificate. 

“Very simply. My father, who performed the marriage ser- 
vice for you, is dead. His latter days were much saddened by 
the thought that you might not act fairly by your wife ; possessed 
by this fear he confided the paper to my care. Your letter 
arrived too late to relieve his mind.” 

“ Confound it, here we are,and I had some more to say to you, 
But—look here, you will stand my friend as far as you can, won't 
you, doctor? I rely on you, remember.” 

And there was time for no word. more, for in another minute 
the two young men were in the presence of the dying girl. 

She looked much the same as she had looked before ; only 
that her head was raised somewhat higher upon the cushions, 
and her guardian and maid sat one on cither side her couch, 

Sir William had opened the door of the room in answer to Dr. 
Waring’s gentle knock. 

Ernest Dacre hesitated, and became very pale. He seemed 
about to/leave the room again, but Robert took his arm and led 
him forward. 

The girl’s eyes were open, and a faint pink colour was suffused 
over her face as he approached. She held out her hand—he 
took it—and at the sight of her loving eyes, the tears welled up 
in his. She made a sign for those present to retire to a short 
distance, and then said faintly : 

“Sit down there, Ernest—close—or, I cannot make you hear 
I am not sorry, dear, that I am going, now . ., . for I 
know that you never cared forme. But, I loved youso! . , . 
I wanted you to have the money, dear . . . you see it is 
no good to me. I never cared for it, and now I don’t know 
where it will go. I had a little sister once, but—she is gone too, 
And, oh, Ernest, if I could but have lived to make the money 
yours—I am not old enough . . . and,and . . . bend 
down your ear, they must not hear me say it—but—I would 
have tried to love your wife . . . I would indeed! for your 
sake, dear. When you first told me I thought I could have 
hated her almost, but not now, . . ,. not now , , .” 
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she repeated the words with a sweet shadowy smile and 
an upward glance. “Give her my love, Ernest, and say I 
prayed for her, and that she might make you very, very happy 
—more so than I could have done; I should not have lived 
long, dear, in any case, I feel it now. But—lI wish you had the 
money ska" 

“Don’t mention the cursed money, Maddie! It makes me 
feel ashamed of myself, upon my soul, it does! Try and get well 
again,” he said with a considerable show of emotion, and gently 
stroking her poor thin hand. 

Madeline smiled again faintly, and slightly shook her head: 
“No dear. It cannot be. But I want to say so much, and—and 
—Oh God! I feel so weak. Listen—closer—closer—Enrnest ! I 
am going to say what, had I lived, I never dared have said to 
you. But when I am gone you will sometimes think of my poor 
words. They are only words, dear, but oh, they mean so much, 
Try and lead a better life. Nay. Iam dying, so you must, 
must, hear me—” she whispered with more energy, seeing that 
he started back, and tried to withdraw his hand. “ Think some- 
times that there is a God, and—heaven. I shall go there I 
think, and will hold out my hand to’you from thence. Oh Ernest, 
try, try, to think of this, and try to reachit! . . . There 
are so many things you do that are not right. Promise me you 
will not drink so much wine for one thing,” she said, feverishly, 
her breath catching short and quick between the words. 

His face flushed angrily, and a quick metallic gleam shot out 
of the sapphire eyes. His hand was being held as in a vice the 
while. 

“Promise, promise. Ah, my time is so short now—” she 
gasped excitedly, and then her head fell back and the eyelids 
closed. 

Sir William Chester, who, as well as Dr. Waring had never 
ceased to observe the scene, now stepped forward : 

“This interview must end,” he said, laying his hand on the 
two clasped hands before him, and speaking with an authority 
that might not be gainsaid, 

“One moment—kiss me, darling—with your lips on mine— 
promise,—promise what I ask !” 

_“For God's sake, promise—whatever it is!” whispered Sir 
William, in Ernest's ear. “Don’t you see it is killing her?” 
And as he spoke he put his hand on Ernest’s head, and bent it 
of his own strong power close to the dying girl's, : 
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“T promise.” The tremulous words came with a little gasp 
from Ernest’s lips, as Madeline’s and his met in that one last 
kiss. The next moment her head had fallen back, and Robert 
once more placing his arm through Ernest’s led him quickly 
froin the room. | 

The door of a neighbouring apartment was standing open and 
through it Robert led his sorrowing companion. Ernest dis- 
engaged himself impatient of sympathy or control, and throwing 
himself into a chair, laid his head on the table and sobbed 
convulsively. 

“Get me a glass of brandy, quick !” he cried excitedly, look- 
ing up presently with haggard eyes. 

“You forget, Mr. Dacre; this is not my house,” answered 
Robert, gently. Pay 

“Get me some brandy. I can’t stand this,” reiterated Ernest, 
with impatience. 

“ You have felt that young girl’s parting deeply, Mr. Dacre. 
You cannot expect to throw off all remembrance of the scene as 
though it had never been—as though her last request to you had 
not been spoken. Pardon me, but I could not fail to hear the 
words—and your solemn promise. 

“Do you hold a fellow bound by words—by promises extorted 
from him at such a time ?” asked Ernest, ironically. 

“It is not what J hold right that I would advocate. But, since 
you ask me so—I dohold as a most sacred thing, the given 
promise of a man—or woman.” 

“ Don’t talk like a parson, Dr. Waring. I won't stand preach- 
ing to. Confound it! Ican’t get the thoughts of that little 
girl’s looks and words out of my mind, and if: you won’t help me 
I shall find some one who will. As to you doctor fellows, I believe 
you're made of stone. Don’t you see the state my nerves are in ? 
That poor girl who loved me with all her heart and soul, dying 
in there—and my wife whom I love with all my heart and soul 
lost—lost—” 

“Mr. Dacre!” cried Robert, his voice trembling with earnest- 
ness, as he grasped his hand. “I feel the sincerest pity for you 
—believe me, it is so. What can I do to prove my words? 
Your wife? I will move heaven and earth to find her for you ! 
Only—tell me one thing—why did she leave you? You were 
kind to her?” He asked the question suddenly, as an after- 
thought. 

“Kind to her! I should think so, indeed! I took her from 
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poverty to riches, and heaped upon her every luxury that the 
vainest woman could desire! She took some pettish fancy that 
I ought not to have deceived her about my father, but I had no 
idea she would take it so deeply to heart as to leave me. It’s 
not over flattering to a fellow for his wife to leave him for such 
a cause, and I trust to your honour to observe the strictest 
secrecy in the matter. I have a photograph of her in a locket, 
you shall see it if you really mean to help me. It is in the 
hands of a private detective at present, whom I am employing 
in the case, but I will have copies taken, and send you one. 
You know my address ; I may be there, or gone to the devil— 
the latter most likely.” 

And before Robert had time to stop him, he had rushed down 
the stairs, and out of the house. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
* This idle vow hangs on her woman's fears ; 
1'il have a priest shall preach her from her faith, 
And make it sin not to renounce that vow, 
Which I'd have broken,” — Congreve. 

It was late in the afternoon when Dr. Waring returned to 
Elton Square; in the entrance hall he encountered Miss 
Chester. 

“Good day, my brother’s godson !” she cried, “ and so you've 
been getting initiated into the mysteries of your profession ! 
They fail to reflect themselves in a cheerful light upon your 
countenance. Dear me, I mean no harm! Don’t you know 
my ways by this time? Have a glass of wine, young man; 
come into the dining room, and I'll administer it myself. I tell 
you it will do you good ; come, then.” 

He declined courteously. 

“I wish to see Miss Desmond, Miss Chester. Will you kindly 
find out if I may do so?” 

Miss Chester making a sign for Robert to follow her, led 
the way upstairs. She opened the door without ceremony. 

“ Young lady,” she said, standing erect and stiff in the door- 
way—"“young lady, here is the knight of the rueful countenance 
who would claim audience with you ; is he to be admitted?” 

“Robert?” Anah almost exclaimed aloud—then checking 
herself, said with assumed calmness, “I shall be glad to see 
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Dr. Waring at once, Miss Chester.” But her face flushed, and 
her eyes sparkled suggestively. 

Miss Chester looked keenly at her over her spectacles. 
“Humph! I read your secret you pair of fools!” she muttered 
to herself, as she drew back, and made way for Robert to enter. 
“Nice goings on under my brother’s very nose!” And then 
she remarked aloud before closing the door: “ Don’t waste the 
young man’s time, it’s worth a guinea an interview, or should 
be, if he’s worth his salt.” And with this. parting shot spoken 
in a less ill spirit than it would suggest when written, she left 
the pair together. 

Dr. Waring had had a hard day,—hard to him in ways which 
a similarly spent day would have failed to be to many a less 
strong man. But Robert felt too keenly ; to him it was actual 
pain, physical as well as mental, to witness suffering of any 
sort in others, and the day in question had in that way been a 
peculiarly trying one. 

As his eyes lit on Anah, the grave, earnest face melted into a 
smile of wonderful sweetness. 

“You are looking worn and tired, Robert ; tell me why,” 
said Anah, anxiously, when the first greeting over, they were 
seated side by side upon the couch. 

“Do I, dear one? I have been in sad scenes to-day. They 
must have left their shadows on my face. How came you to 
read it so quickly ?” 

“ Because it has a language I can understand. I never tried 
to read a face before, but I think I know your every thought 
from your’s. Just now they are sad. Why are they so?” 

He held her from him for a little space, and then said slowly : 
“ Because of what I told you: there is so much sorrow in the 
world, and so little can be done to help.” 

“ But sorrow has not come to you ?” 

“Nay, not to me myself, except that I sorrow in that 
others do.” 

“ You are too sympathetfe in sorrow, Robert. We are told to 
rejoice with those that rejoice, as well as to weep with those 
that weep.” 


“Aye. But, my darling, how seldom does the occasion come, 


There are so few to rejoice with in the world—that is the pity of it.” 


“So few?” Oh, Robert, I feel as if all this world and all the 
next could not contain my happiness now that I know you. 
You must rejoice with me that it is so.” 
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“] do, 1 do. You are the one bright spot on which the sun 
will ever shine for me—my sunny island in a stormy sea 
Anah! you love me—I read it in your eyes. Even if your lips 
denied it, those eyes could not speak falsely. Tell me, say you 
love me—-—Oh, my darling, say so—only once.” 

Anah drew away her hand, and leaned back on the couch. 

“Love you?” she echoed slowly. “I do not know—I do not 
understand what love is quite, I think. But I should like to 
know,” she continued, speaking still more slowly and thought- 
fully. Then looking at him with almost childish eagerness, she 
asked : “ Tell me, are you rich? Have you houses and lands, 
and carriages and horses, and can you give me gold and 
jewels ?” 

“We need not such things Anah—you and I.” 


“ But have you a single gift beyond your love to give me?” 

“ Alas, not one.” 

“Then, Robert, I love you—and it is love for love! Remember 
whatever happens, I gave my love for yours—for nothing more 
nor less. I am glad—oh, I am glad, dear, that you are quite 


poor—I would never have confessed else that I love you. And 
Robert, when we part, if part we must ¥ 

“ Part?” he echoed ; “ we cannot part.” 

Then she leaned towards him, and with her hand on _ his 
shoulder, looked with all the earnestness of her wonderful eyes 
full into his, and said: 


“ I know so little of the world—but Robert you will tell me 
Do people sometimes marry without love ?” 


“Sometimes. Alas, too often without such perfect love as 
ours.” 


“Is it wrong to marry without love?” 

“ Most certainly it is.” 

“Ts it—sin ?” 

“TI hold it sin to marry for anything but love.” 

She turned her face away so that he should not see the look 
she felt was on it. “Sin! I know now what is sin,” she thought, 
with sadness in her heart. “Oh, how can I atone—what is 
there I can do to wipe it out ?” 

“Anah,” he cried, taking her hand, and speaking rapidly, 
“ Anah, we are alone, as it were, in this great wilderness—you 
and I—alone! It seems to me there is something in our 





natures different to those around us. Through all the ages of 
the world it happens only now and then like this—that kindred 
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souls such as yours and mine should meet, and having met, 
there can be but one sequel—Love. Why do you tremble so, 
and turn away?” 

“ Let me think—only let me think what it is right for me to 
say or do. Oh, if I could ask advice—” and then with sudden 
energy and a bright light in her eyes, she cried: “ Robert, you 
have a father—he shall be as though he were mine too—I will 
go to him and ask his counsel—will ask if it is right that we—" 

“ Alas, my darlirig, he no longer lives.” 

“Is he dead?” she asked with awe, her face blanching, and 
even her lips becoming white. “Oh, Robert, how sad—what 
shall I do?” And her eyes were full of tears as she turned 
them appealingly upon him. “There is no one I can ask— 
not one,” she added piteously. : 

“Ask your own heart, my darling, that will be your truest, 
safest guide.” 

“Would it be—sin to take it solely for my guide ?” she asked 
in fervent tones. 

“Sin? Oh, you beautiful pure thing!” he cried, passionately, 
and the next moment she had forgotten all her doubts, and for 
an instant had allowed him to clasp her in his arms. 

“ And this,” thinks Robert, as she withdrew herself gently but 
firmly from his embrace, “this is my ideal woman—the creature 
of my dreams. Loving, trusting, childlike in simplicity, and 
yet full of a strange subtle wisdom, which is not of the world, 
She is surely some creature from another planet than our own 
—a second Eve in Paradise. 

Whence had she sprung? It almost seemed that he, by his 
imaginings, had raised some lovely shadow form from the realms 
of sleep and dreams, some creature of a fairer, purer world than 
ours, and that by a magic power like Pygmalion’s, he had imbued 
that form with life. His thoughts seemed but confirmed by her 
next words. 

“Robert, I must leave here now that I am almost well and strong. 
Where shall I go? What shall become of me? I dare no 
longer call my life my own to do with as I will. You must 
decide for me always now.” 

“The life that I would have you lead will be a new life to you, 
Anah——” 

“A new life? Oh, if you only knew! I have seemed to live 
two lives already; but this that is beginning is the best, the 
third, and highest,” she went on thoughtfully. “In the first T 
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lived in dreams, dreams of the beauty of a world I had never 
seen,—I longed with every power of my being to mix in it; to 
wear fine clothes and jewels, and to see its sights and be ad- 
mired. I gained my wish—my dream was realized, and for a 
time it seemed my happiness was so complete there was nothing 
to be desired beyond. But now—ah, now! I have known you— 
and thus have gained the knowledge that there is one thing 
alone beyond all others in the world—the greatest, highest, 
noblest—and that is—to love! To be loved? that is as nothing 
compared to what it is to love! Say, is it not the highest at- 
tainment beyond compare? for God is love! Ah, Robert, I 
want no heaven, nor God, for I have all here!” 

“Hush, my darling, you must not speak so—you must not 
think even quite thus.” 

“No? but why, Robert?” 

“You must think more calmly, Anah. You cannot live for 
love alone—for love of me solely.” 

“ But I can, and do, and will.” 

“ No,” he said impressively, laying his hand upon her shoulder, 
and looking with great tenderness into her eyes, “I would not 
have it so. -Love God first, then me, His servant, and let us 
work in unison to love all creatures that he has made.” 

“Oh no, no, no!” she cried impulsively. “I want to feel that 
in all the world there is but you and I! You are my world, my 
heaven, and I to you should be the same.” 

“ Darling, we must talk seriously. Remember, I have a pro- 
fession to follow; and I have undertaken certain duties above 
and beyond it, which—so long as I have health and strength— 
I must fulfil, with every faculty I possess). You love me— 
you must help me in my work.” 

“Duties? work?” she repeated enquiringly. “Robert, I 
must confess these words sound harsh and strange to me. I 
wish to live now only in the beauty of our love.” 

“ Believe me, what I propose will be a labour of love—with 
you as with me. You do believe this when I say it will be so?” 

“Yes, oh yes,” she answered readily. 

“ Next week I shall leave here—” he said, and then he paused, 
and looked at her anxiously. 

“ But you will not go far away—away from me?” 

He looked fixedly at a picture on the wall, and went on with 
some embarrasment in his voice: “Have you thought, my 
dear one, of our relative positions—yours and mine?” 
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She kept looking at him with wide-open eyes and lips apart, 
but his gaze was still averted. 

“T do not understand you, Robert,” at length she said ina 
perplexed tone, and she leaned forward, trying to meet his eyes. 

“] mean,” he answered softly, “in what light will you regard 
me? What are we to each other—what must we be?” 

She still tried to make him look into her questioning eyes, 
but without avail. 

“Can we be more to each other than we are—except that we 
are to work together at what you will? Speak plainly, Robert, 
tell me what-it is you mean.” 

“T mean—of course I mean that—you will marry me.” 

The words came lingeringly, more and more reluctantly from 
his lips, and were scarcely spoken above a whisper. He felt 
that he had been too precipitate, that the question was prema- 
ture, and he would have given worlds to be able to recall it. 

Anah stood transfixed for a few seconds after he had spoken, 
and then she started back suddenly with a low piteous cry. He 
marvelled at her blanched face and terrified appearance, and 
would have taken her hand, but she drew it away, and turning 
from him, flung herself upon her knees, hiding her face among 
the cushions of the couch. 

“ And he meant that! Oh, God, help me!” she prayed in her 
agony of remorse. “ How can I tell him the truth, and say him 
nay? If I had waited—only had patience and waited—ail 
would have been well. But I would not wait—I took my life 
into my own hands, believing I could make it what I would, 
Oh, what is to be done? How can I answer him?” 

Presently she felt a hand laid on her shoulder, and a gentle 
voice, the very tones of which had power to calm her, said : 
" Forgive me ; for the present we will speak of this no more.” 

She rose sadly, and looking into his face, met the mournful, 
half reproachful expression of his glance. “I love you,” she 
whispered. “Oh, how I love you. And—is not that enough?” 

Then she signed to him to leave her. 

When he was gone, she sat with her hands clasped in her 
lap, a far away look in her eyes, and whispered softly to herself : 

“T have lived—I have loved—what more is there in life to 
come to me?” 

Alas, she forgot—or in her ignorance knew not—the third 
adjunct, the inevitable climacterate ordained throughout ° all 
time, for she hardly yet had reached that point at which she 
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could sigh and say, “and suffered!” Yet surely the suffering 
had begun. 
* 


7. “« . * * * 


Presently a change came over Anah—marvellous, electrical. 
The look of dreamy wistfulness had disappeared as though by 
magic, and was succeeded by one full of earnestness and resolu- 
tion. 


The colour rushed to her cheek ; she crossed the room and 
rang the bell. 

After considerable delay a young kitchen-maid attended the 
summons. “Is Miss Chester in the house?” Anah enquired, 
cagerly. 

“No, Miss—nor Sir William. They’re both gone out to 
dinner.” 

“And . . . Dr. Waring?” 

“ He left the house about half-an-hour ago. Can I do any- 
thing for you, Miss Desmond? There’s no one in the servant's 
hall but me. You see, Master and Missus bein’ out, Mr. Waters 
he’s stepped in beside the housekeeper for a bit of chat. If you 
feel lonely like, I might stop with you a bit——” 

“Thank you, no. But you can do something for me. Will 
you help me to dress to go out ?” 

“ Certainly, Miss ; but I thought you was not well enough to 
go out.” 

“Oh, I am much better, and it is most important that I should 
go. I shall not be long. Please fasten my boots. There, 
that will do.” 

With the girl’s assistance, Anah was quickly dressed, and then, 
tying a thick lace veil over her face, said: “ Now I am ready ; 
please come with me to the door. And—TI don’t want anyone 
to know I have gone out. Will you arrange this for me? I 
shall soon return.” And as she spoke, she placed half a sovereign 
in the girl’s hand. It was one of the very few coins she had re- 
maining. 

“Thank you, Miss. You may depend on me. Missus ’ill be 
back by ten or so; and she’s a sharp ’un! I don’t think I dare 
come with you down the Square, but you'll find a cab-stand just 
round the corner.” 

“She’s a real lady, she is, and no mistake,” thought the little 
kitchen maid, as she closed the front door. “She's been used to 
be waited upon by lady’s maids and that, all her life, she has. 
And she’s free with her money, too, like all real born ladies, she 
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is.” And visions of a gorgeous hat, of wonderful construction 
and violet feather adornment, which she had gazed at so often in 
a neighbouring milliner’s, entirely filled the girl’s mind, of which 
now she contemplated becoming the happy possessor, in ex- 
change for the small golden coin which was reposirig so uncon- 
sciously in her pocket. 

Anah walked as rapidly as she could in the direction of the 
cab-stand. 

“ Drive me to a lawyer’s office,” she said, with as much indif- 
ference of manner as she could assume, when she had seated 
herself in the vehicle. 

“ What name, Miss?” asked the driver, holding the door in 
his hand. 

“TI do not know. Any lawyer will do.” 

“You'd best mention the name of a firm, Miss. It’s after 
business hours, and there’s none on ’em I know open at this 
time.” 

“But you could drive from one to another until——” 

“T could take you the round on ’em for that matter ; nothin’ 
casier, so long as I gets my fare.” 

“I will pay whatever you demand, if you find one. Only please 
go as quickly as you can.” 

The man mounted the box and drove off towards the city. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


** Dear, "tis thy ghostly footstep that I trace, 
But thee thyself I find not here nor there.”"—Omwen Meredith, 


A lawyer’s office in the heart of London ; the timepiece above 
the fireplace pointing a quarter to nine, and a delicate, pale-faced 
youth, poring over a desk littered with papers and files of bills. 
The place had a repulsive, sepulchral aspect; dark shadows 
lurked in the corners, and seemed ready to advance from their 
hiding-places and assume mystic forms ; and the weird-like cle- 
ment so predominated that the boxes and chests heaped on every 
side—in reality only containing deeds and documents belonging 
to the clients of the firm—became unpleasantly suggestive of 
coffins for the dead. 

These might perhaps be the views indulged in by the weakly 
ooking clerk at the desk; but seated in front of the stove were 
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two other young men, whose sentiments regarding both present 
surroundings and life in general, were of a totally opposite charac- 
ter. One—the younger—a jovial looking young fellow enough, of 
some three and twenty years, was smoking a cigar so vigorously 
that his whole mind and energies seemed concentrated on the 
occupation of the moment. The other was—Mr. Ernest Dacre. 

Both were smoking, and both wore long, warm ulsters, which 
were thrown back, displaying dress-clothes underneath. Mr. 
Dacre was moody and tacjturn, but the two young men conversed 
at intervals in low tones. At length the younger man, putting 
his chair back, suddenly flung the end of his cigar into the grate, 
and, approaching the desk with a light laugh, laid his hand on 
the clerk’s shoulder. 

“Bah! Don’t sigh and groan over it like that!” he said. 
“ There's no need for such a waste of steam power. Didn't you 
say you could put it all right?” 

“Yes; Ican doit. But oh! Mr. Charles, however came you 
to make such a hash of the figures ?” 

“ Confound the figures! No—that’s what I’ve done, Homes, 
isn’t it? Well, square ‘em, my dear fellow, square ’em, that’s 
what you've got to do.” 

“If the governor should come and catch me at it—at this time 
of night, too—it will be all up, Mr. Charles; I couldn’t tell him 
a lie, sir, to save my life.” 

“Don’t be such a consummate muff, Homes! You could tell 
him one easily enough to save my honour—I know that, or I 
would not have trusted you as I have. But as to the old 
governor—he's got dinner company ; his legs are safe enough 
under his own mahogany, bless you. I’ve left them at it to 
go to a dance. Fact, I tell you. Only I came off rather 
early that I might have a look in here, to make sure you had 
really set to work. You'll get it done to-night?” he asked, 
rather more anxiously. 

“Yes, sir; I think I'll get on better when you've left me to 
myself. I wish you hadn’t smoked those cigars here, Mr. 
Charles, I do,” he said, in a peevish tone. 

“Why, man alive! can’t you stand a puff of tobacco 
smoke—— ” 

“It’s not that, sir, indeed. But the old gentleman—he'll smell 
a rat to-morrow morning, sir, as sure as——” 

“Let him smell a rat, and never mind to-morrow morning— 
tell him it’s a feller upstairs, you know—or the cat that’s taken 
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to smoking over-night—any excuse you like. I say, Ernest,” 
he went on, cheerfully, turning to his friend,“ it seems all right 
and straightforward ; I don’t see any need for us to stay longer 
here. You are a good old chap to come and stand by me, and, 
by jove! I’m grateful to you for making up my—I suppose I must 
call them—defalcations. You've got acquainted with a blotted 
page in my ledger, and I know as much of yours! Well, well ; 
no offence!” he added, hurriedly, as he saw an angry flash in his 
companion’s eyes, accompanied by an impatient gesture. 

Mr. Dacre had buttoned up his coat, and moved towards the 
door ; he-had his hand on it, in fact, when he heard a knocking 
at that of the outer office. 

“ Somebody there,” he said, hurriedly, to young Charlie Seton. 

The latter muttered something very like a strong oath. 
“ How the devil could any one get through the outer door? 
Didn’t you square the porter, Homes? I told you!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“They are confoundedly impatient! Go and set them off. 
No admission here after office hours, you understand? And 
tell that porter I’ll have him dismissed.” 

The young clerk rose; terror was never more strongly 
depicted on the human countenance.” 

“Must I say that, sir? Suppose——” 

“Confound you! if you are to look like that, I’d better go 
myself.” 

“Tf you only would, sir! I feel so nervous, like ... .” 

Without another word young Seton strode across the room 
and threw open the door, with an air that was enough of itself to 
strike awe into any ordinary intruder. 

“ Are you my cabby, and are you turning restive?” he asked, 
good-humouredly, seeing before him an unmistakeable specimen 
of the genus London cab-driver. 

“No, sir, I’m not. But I’ve got a fare as wants a lawyer's 
hoffice.” 

“Tell him to come back to-morrow at a decent hour. We 
don’t do business at midnight.” 

“ It’s a lady, sir, and I’ve to drive her all over London till I 
finds a hoffice open. I’ve been at a ’alf-a-dozen halready.” 

“A lady? Oh, perhaps that may make a difference. Did 
you say a young lady, now ?” 

“TI didn’t say so; but she hare. Young and lovely too, I 
should say, so far as can be seen on her for a thick veil.” 
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“ Show her in, show her in—it’s never too late to be polite to 
the ladies.” And Charlie rushed back into the office, exclaim- 
ing— 

“Here's a jolly lark. Quite a romantic adventure, by Jove! 
I say, Ernest, just step out into that room, or you can go away 
altogether if it suits you, old man. Fact is, I’ve got a client—a 
young and lovely female.” 

“TI was just going, anyhow,” answered Ernest, dejectedly, 
“]’m in no humour for your larks, Charley. Can’t you sce it? 
And just make some excuses for me to Lady Dees. I know I 
promised to go with you, but I can’t doit, old fellow. As to your 
lady client, I'll be hanged if I want to see her or any of her sex, 
for that matter—except one. Good-night.” 

Before there was time for another word, Ernest had left the 
room, and was hurrying down the dark passage to the street. 

With slow and nervous footsteps Anah was advancing along 
the same passage. She was straining her eyes through the 
darkness towards the light, which fell slantways from the half 
open door some distance in front, and which she understood from 
the cabman was the door of the office she must enter. 

Mr. Dacre saw a shadowy form approaching him; that it was 
that of a female was all he was able to discern: and his mind— 
sad and brooding over his own troubles—failed to give the cir- 
cumstance more than a momentary thought. He felt not the 
slightest interest or curiosity concerning Charlie Seton’s client. 

As they approached each other closely, instinctively he drew 
back against the wall to let her pass. Her dress slightly 
touched him as he did so, but no sympathetic feeling—no 
instinct even—caused him to raise his eyes to the veiled and 
shrouded figure. In the most complete unconsciousness of the 
presence of her for whom he sought, Mr. Dacre passed out into 
the hurrying, bustling, lamp-lit thoroughfare of a London street. 

And thus they had met once more, this husband and this wife! 
So near, he might have heard her heart beat ; so near, he might 
have felt her breath upon his face ; so near, he had but to stretch 
out his arms and take her in them and she, wearied with 


the wild fever of her life dream, might perchance have rested 
there, and found peace and repose at last. 


Is not such a case as this one of the strongest proofs of the 
great incomprehensible mystery of our being ? 

There are times when strange and subtle revelations come, 
cither by means of an electric spark striking some sympathetic 
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chord, or by the mutual attraction of mere animal magnetism, 
causing a thrill to be sent through the spirit or the flesh at such an 
approximation as I have recorded. Yet is it equally a fact that 
there are times when mind and body are alike dumb and 
paralysed, when no responsive chord vibrates, no soul pulse 
stirs, and man, with his vaunted attitude of omnipotent pre- 
science, is found deficient in even the common sagacity of the 
“brutes which perish !” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


‘* Laws, written, if not on stone tables, yet on the azure of infinitude, in the inner 
heart of God's creation, certain as life, certain as death! I say, the laws are there, 
and thou shalt not disobey them.”—Car/y/e. 

Now Charlie Seton knew a good deal about the world’s ways, 
both in the upper and middle, and also in the lower ranks of 
life, and he knew that no lady of any standing in what Professor 
Clifford designates “the highest of all organisms,” namely, 
Society, would present herself at such an hour at a lawyer’s, or 
any other office, unattended. There was a something about the 
lady’s appearance and bearing, however, as she entered, which 
made him involuntarily bow respectfully and gaze behind her 
ere he closed the door. Finding, however, that she really was 
alone, his face assumed the look of impertinent amusement with 
which in the first instance he had been prepared to greet her. 
He placed a chair for her, and then, throwing himself back in 
another, adjusted the glass which had fallen from his eye, and 
sat pulling superciliously at his long, tawny moustache. She 
was about to seat herself, but when she saw the attitude he 
assumed, drew back haughtily, and stood confronting him. 

He rubbed his small, plump white hands together, and laughed 
amusedly. 4 

“Come, come, don’t be shy, let me hear all about it. No 
secrets from your doctor or your lawyer! Nay, my dear, this 
will never do!” and he laid one hand upon her arm, and signed 
to her to take the seat beside him, 

“IT have made a mistake,” she said coldly, but her heart was 
beating quickly, and she was afraid he would know how she was 
trembling, “1 wished—to consult a lawyer. I thought a lawyer 
was a gentleman——” 

“ And what has made you come to a different opinion, ch?” 
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“Your manner, sir.” 

“Oh, hang my manner! It’s my way. Everyone knows 
Charlie Seton—why, so do you, I'll be sworn!” he went on, 
rising and standing closer to her than she liked, and she felt 
faint and giddy as she heard the name, for until that moment 
she had not the remotest idea of the name of the solicitor whom 
she had come to consult, nor in her case had it seemed to signify. 
She was quickly aroused from the shock by Mr. Seton’s next 
words, spoken with confident familiarity: “ Allow me to take off 
your veil, my dear, and then we shall arrive at a better under- 
standing ‘ 

“Who is that young man at the desk?” she asked imperiously, 
and drawing back with an indignant gesture. 

“Qh, only a young clerk, he won’t mind us—he’s busy, you 
see.” 

“Ts he a lawyer, too?” 

Glad of anything to prolong the situation, Charlie answered 
eagerly, “ He’s a lawyer's clerk, and I daresay knows as much of 
law as any of us——” 

“Thank you,” and she bowed slightly, then approached the 
desk. 

“You are a lawyer's clerk, and this gentleman says you know 
as much of the law as he. I wish to consult you—but I wish to 
do so alone.” 

“Confound it! This is too much—it’s past a joke——” 

“Either leave the room and allow me to consult this young 
man alone, or—I shall go elsewhere,” said Anah with spirit. 

Charlie Seton looked her over from head to foot admiringly, 
pulling at his cherished moustache the while—an amused twinkle 
was in his eyes. He made a bow of mock gravity, and without 
another word quitted the room, closing the door behind him. 

“ By Jove, there’s pluck!” he ejaculated, as he did so. “ Never 
mind, I'll find out all about it—who she is, and where she comes 
from, too, before I’m many hours older.” 

The door had no sooner closed on Mr. Seton than Anah sank, 
thoroughly exhausted, into the nearest chair, and signed to the 
clerk to approach her. 

He threw a sheet of foolscap over his work, placed the pen 
he had been using behind his ear, and came forward modestly. 
He declined to notice that she motioned to him to be seated, 
and stood before her, nervously twisting a piece of paper between 
his fingers, 
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“If there is anything I can do for you—Miss,” he began, 
stammeringly. 

“ T suppose it is true that you know something about law—the 
law of marriage, for instance?” She had sunk her voice almost 
to a whisper, and spoke hurriedly, for she felt there was no time 
to lose, 

“T think I know all appertaining to the marriage law,” he 
answered, gaining confidence, and listening with half-conscious 
pleasure to the soft music of her voice. 

“Can you tell me if marriages performed in church are ever 
contrary to the law—not counted marriages at all, in fact ?” 

“Most certainly ; they are occasionally pronounced null and 
void, But, if you will state your case more clearly” 

“T did not say that it was my case,” she answered, her cheeks 
flushing, and her voice trembling with excitement, “A friend 
of mine . . can’t you understand? A lady . . was married 
in a church, and the gentleman had forgotten—or, at any rate, 
did not bring—a wedding ring. She was married with another 
kind of ring—one which he wore——” 

“ Any ring would be legal enough, if that is the only point on 
which the legality of the marriage is questioned. A door-key, 
before now, has been known to do duty for a wedding ring. If 
all else was in proper form, there is no doubt your friend isa 
married woman.” 

“ Yes,” and she sighed heavily, “ I believe all else was right 

‘but . . my friend——” and here she leaned back in the 
chair, and the young fellow, thinking she was about to faint, 
poured out a glass of water and held it to her lips, She raised 
her veil just sufficiently to drink a few drops, 

“What did your friend think?” he asked, when he saw she 
had somewhat revived. 

“ My friend thought . . I think my friend thought . . . 
she was not married . . . .” 

“ Married fast enough, if that wasall it hinged on |” exclaimed 
the clerk, assuringly. 

“Thank you,” she said, faintly, and then rose and moved 
towards the door. Suddenly recollecting herself, she drew out 
her purse, and taking from it a five-pound note, placed. it. in his 
hand. 

“But, Miss—my lady—this is too much,’ he stammered, 
blushing with confusion and delight. 

“Ts it? I donot know what people pay to hear such things 
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.” she answered, sadly. “Never mind, keep it. Tell no 

one of me, nor what I consulted you about to-night. I think I 
can trust you?” And she held out a small, tight-gloved hand, 
which the poor young clerk, for pure politeness’ sake, could not 
refuse to take within his own; but when he felt the warm pressure 
which she gave, and that a pair of large dark eyes, though he 
could scarce discern them, were fixed imploringly upon his face, 
a thrill ran through him, and he could find no words, until, still 
with her hand in his, she repeated the query : “I think—I be- 
lieve that I can trust you ?” 

“You can—so help me, God!” he answered, fervently ; and 
then the door opened, and Mr. Seton came forward, smiling. 

“Interview over? Case disposed of ? Ha! Go on with your 
work, Homes. Allow me ” and so saying, he offered his 
arm to Anah. 


“Excuse me. Will you—will you take me to my cab?” she 
asked, turning towards the clerk. 

The young man was so overwhelmed, he nearly stumbled 
over the mat at the door in his eagerness to render the required 
service, and his young master was left standing in the office for 
the moment completely nonplussed, ejaculating a succession of 
“by Joves!” and other expletives. At last the glass falling 
from Charlie’s eye served to rouse him from his trance of as- 
tonishment, and he hurried off in the hopes of seeing the lady 
enter the cab, and hearing some directions given to the driver. 
He was too late, however, and only had the sorry satisfaction of 
seeing her drive away. There was no other cab at hand in 
which he could follow, but he could not return to the office ; his 
usually self-satisfied nature had received such a rebuff, that were 
he to do so, he felt he should 4ick the contemptible but useful 
drudge, who had been preferred before him. 

The room looked even gloomier and more desolate to young 
Homes when he re-entered it. He threw himself on to his high 
stool, took his pen down from its resting place, uncovered the 
heap of papers, and went on as far as he was able with his task. 
But he constantly found his thoughts wandering, and his gaze 
straying abstractedly towards the chair which still stood where 
he had placed it, and which had so recently been occupied by 
his lovely and mysterious client. 

Next he fell to thinking of that outside world, that busy, bust- 
ling world of fashionable London life which was so near and 
yet so far from him, and the nearest approach to contact with 
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which he alone obtained through the clients who came to the 
office of his employers, who were envied by this poor young 
fellow with an envy which would pass many men’s under- 
standing. Because they wore fashionable clothes, had gentle 
manners, it seemed to him they must lead lives of pleasure, 
affluence, and ease, wherein debt and difficulty and sorrow were 
alike unknown. , 

But did they all lead lives of ease and pleasure? This beau- 
tiful lady for example—for he felt that she was beautiful—she 
had known trouble and looked weak and ill and suffering. But 
she had money! Aye, plenty of money. Had she not given 
him a five pound note for merely replying to such a simple 
question as he thought a child might answer? Money was a 
great good. If she had money she should not expect to have 
everything else—it would not be fair. “But she paid me to 
keep her secret, poor thing; that’s what she paid me for so 
handsomely, and I w// keep it. Aye, that I will!” he said 
aloud. 

He drew forth once more the tattered pocket-book, to make 


sure that the bank note was there, and that all the circumstances 
had not been a dream. No, it lay there, clean and crisp and 
palpable, and his thoughts next turned to his poor sick mother, 
and the luxuries he could buy for her with this little piece of 
magic paper; and finally, his mind becoming more accustomed 
to the fact, he set to work with renewed energy, strength, and 
determination on the task which lay before him, and which, 
doubtless, would now be successfully accomplished—thanks to 
the fresh impetus produced by Satisfaction and contentment at 
the good fortune that had so unexpectedly befallen him. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


“Oh, were there an island, 
Though ever so wild, 
Where woman might smile 
And no man be beguiled !"--Zdgar Alan Poe. 
“Verily, the ways of the young people of this generation are 
indeed past finding out!” 
Thus soliloquised Sir William Chester with an amused smile, 
on his return from the dinner party; and the thought was called 
forth by the announcement just made to him by Dr, Waring— 
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namely, that he and Miss Desmond perfectly understood each 
other, and that for the present, at all events, there was no thought 
of marriage between them. Robert's face was so passionless, 
and he spoke so calmly, that Sir William merely nodded assent, 
then wishing his godson good night, turned, and left the room 
But he shrugged his shoulders as he did so, and thought as I 
have said. The amused smile is still on his lips, as, a candle in 
hand, he mounts the stairs. 

In going to his own apartment, Sir William must pass the 
door of that allotted to his mysterious guest. Scarcely has he 
passed it when he hears a foot-fall behind him, and looking 
round quickly, he beholds this girl. She is in a long white flowing 
peignoir, and looks, as she stands there, like some lovely 
apparition of the night. 

“Miss Desmond—at this hour! You are imprudent!” he ex- 
claims, “Are you ill?” 

“No. But—Sir William—I must speak with you. I have 
been listening for your footstep all this long while.” 

“What is it?” he asks curtly. And he lowers his voice toa 
whisper, and glances right and left along the corridor. He isa 
rigid observer of the laws of propriety, especially where a woman 
is concerned, and feels uneasy for the girl’s sake lest they should 
be observed. But they are seen, though he knows it not; at the 
end of the passage a door is slightly open, and a tall straight 
form in severest of night apparel is watching lynx-eyed the 
pair. 

“Sir William, hear me!” whispers Anah, clasping her hands 
in her earnestness, “Oh, help me to get away from here! I will 
go anywhere, anywhere you choose to send me, if you will only 
let me go to-morrow—so that no one knows. For God’s sake, 
let me go!” 


He glances at her passionate face and appealing eyes, and his 
looks relaxed their sternness. 


“TI must have your reasons,” he says, firmly, but in a kind low 
voice. 


“TI wish to fly from—” 

“ Dr. Waring ?” 

She hesitates, and her face flushes painfully: “Yes. Oh Sir 
William, will you help me?” 

He looks her over from head to foot—from the agitated 
beautiful face and dishevelled luxuriant hair, to the small white 
bare feet with the faint rose tint of sea shells, which are just 
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visible beneath the lace flounce of her robe.. After a brief pause, 
he holds out his hand, a pleased, satisfied smile breaking over 
his face the while. 

“J will!” he says, emphatically. 

“I think—perhaps—if you could place me in some sister- 
hood—” She begins hesitatingly, and stops shyly, 

“To-morrow morning we will arrange the matter. Good 
night.” 

He drops her hand abruptly, and opening the door of her 
room, with/a grave bow closes it upon her. 

“A/nice promising subject to enter a quiet sisterhood, truly!” " 
he thought with a shrug, as he paced along the corridor. 

“No, no, my young lady! You were meant to make a little 
more mischief in the world among the other sex before be- 
ginning with sisterhoods! You've made plenty in this quarter, 
and I don’t mean to give you the opportunity to make any 
more. By George, I wish the girl had never come here! Circe, 


bless her! Circe was an old hand, her tricks were patent—No , 


no, Madame Circe—commend me to Mademoiselle Ingénue. for 
playing the very devil among us fools of men—with our eyes 
open, too! Even with our eyes open!” 

And so thinking, he entered his room, and slammed and 
bolted the door thereof with considerable noise and energy; and 
the action was seen and mentally commented upon by at least 
one member of that household. 

There was an ominous taciturnity about Miss Chester as she 
took her seat at the breakfast table next morning, which with 
her always foreboded storm. 

She seated herself in her place before the usual hour, thereby 
putting herself to the self-inflicted martyrdom of having to 
wait. 

She fixed her eyes on the clock over the mantle piece, and, as 
the hands pointed to nine, her brother entered with a cheerful 
“good morning,” took his seat opposite to her, and at once ,be- 
came to all appearance absorbed in the morning papers. 

Suddenly he laid one down, and looked surprised that his 
cup of tea was not placed beside him. 

“My tea, Elizabeth,” was all he said, and though he did 
not look at her, he felt somehow that the mental atmosphere was 
charged with electricity. She handed him his cup of tea with 
an expressive sigh which was more like a snort, then leaning 
back in her chair, and pushing her spectacles on to her fore- 
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head, she sat watching him defiantly. He ate his breakfast 
leisurely, and appeared to enjoy it heartily, but, on finishing 
it, he looked across at her with a good tempered laugh, and 
said : 

“You seem put out this morning, Betsy. Is anything the 
matter ?” : 

“Plenty’s the matter if you care to know.” 

“Oh, dear no! I care to know nothing that does not con- 
cern me. I’m not inquisitive. Women must have their little 
worries, and, if they don’t come ready to hand, they make 
them. It is a harmless and inexpensive luxury, the privilege 
of the sex. Keep yours to yourself, Betsy—keep them to 
yourself. By the bye, has my patient had her breakfast?” 

“Her breakfast! Do you think I wish to starve her while she 
is here? No! I sent her breakfast up before you came down.” 

“Oh! It did not come while I was with her.” 

“While you-—were—with—her ?” 

“T called in to have a few words with her, and it hadn’t come 
then. She is wonderfully better, was already dressed, and—” 

“Dressed? It’s very well she was dressed!” and she laughed 
ironically. “ But I'll tell you what, Brother—I can stand these 
goings on no longer, and I should not be doing my duty by you 
if I did not tell you so. This is no house for a woman who 


respects herself—so long as that girl remains in it. Either she 
shall leave or I!” 


“What girl?” 


“That Miss—Miss—Desmond, or whatever her name may be. 
I tell you, she’s anything but what she ought to be. She’s no 
modest girl, brother—” 

“Mind what you are saying, Elizabeth, you will have to prove 
your words. For my part, I believe this girl to be as pure and 
simple in mind as she is undeniably beautiful in person. 

“Just the way with you men! Give a woman a pretty face, 
and, she is an angel—What a pity you are so easily fooled! 
Why, can’t you see, she’s playing you both—both you and your 
Godson ?” 

There is a pause: Sir William stands up, and confronts her 
sternly. “Explain yourself,” is all he says. 

“I can, and will. She allowed Robert Waring to make love to 
her yesterday afternoon, and last night—” 

“Well? Last night?” 


“She waylaid you—in her dressing gown (and such a dress- 
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ing gown !)—at midnight—it’s scandalous! and she seemed: to 
be—* 

“Go on,” 

“ Seemed to be making love to you! There, you see I know,” 
she said, exultingly. 

“Seemed? And where were-you, pray? What worthy part 
were you performing in this miserably travestied comedy of 
private life? A’spy—but not a listener! No, you had not fair- 
ness enough for that. Most of the miseries of life originate in 
half-told tales—in half-done deeds! Miss Desmond leaves my 
house within this hour. Nay, do not speak. She has beeri my 
honoured guest, and leaves here, at her own request, to fly from 
Robert’s suit—it was to beg my aid last night in this matter 
that she sought me. Your suspicions are unworthy of yourself 
and me. What the young lady’s story is I neither know nor 
care since she desires to keep it secret. Like Robert, 1 can 
trust her. Thank God, a man does not judge a woman as her 
own sex do!” 

“Yes, yes, William; only forgive me. I will believe anything 
you wish; indeed, I will. I will never be suspicious any more. 
If I am, you can send me away—send me to Earlswood, William, 
for I deserve it, send me anywhere, only say you forgive me this 
once!” and the poor woman gave vent to a torrent of sobs, “I 
have no one but you in the world. Oh, William, brother, it was 
my sisterly love for you that did it—it was indeed!” and she 
took out her handkerchief and cried quietly behind it. 

“ It strikes me as rather hard on love, sisterly or otherwise, to 
make it responsible for so many unpleasantnesses. Those I 
love I trust; cannot you do the same? Come, Betsy, let us 
hear no more about it this time. I forgive you, but in future 
recollect I am quite able to take care of myself without your 
aid. It is well you have no husband, old lady, you'd lead him 
a devil of a life. Such women as you should never marry, you'd 
spoil the best man ever made, and drive him—thank heaven I’m 
not your husband, so you can’t drive me! There is no need for 
you to see Miss Desmond again. I have made arrangements 
for her immediate departure ; the housekeeper will accompany 
her to Bemouth for a week, pending further plans. I, myself, 
shall take her to the station. If Robert asks you any questions, 
you know nothing—refer him to me.” | 

Sir William left the room, and Miss Chester, after shedding a 
few more tears, dried her eyes, and put away her handkerchief 
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head, she sat watching him defiantly. He ate his breakfast 
leisurely, and appeared to enjoy it heartily, but, on finishing 
it, he looked across at her with a good tempered laugh, and 
said : 


“You seem put out this morning, Betsy. Is anything the 
matter ?” 


“Plenty’s the matter if you care to know.” 

“Oh, dear no! I care to know nothing that does not con- 
cern me. I’m not inquisitive. Women must have their little 
worries, and, if they don’t come ready to hand, they make 
them. It is a harmless and inexpensive luxury, the privilege 
of the sex. Keep yours to yourself, Betsy—keep them to 
yourself. By the bye, has my patient had her breakfast?”  . 

“Her breakfast! Do you think I wish to starve her while she 
is here? No! I sent her breakfast up before you came down.” 

“Oh! It did not come while I was with her.” 

“While you-—were—with—her ?” 

“T called in to have a few words with her, and it hadn’t come 
then. She is wonderfully better, was already dressed, and—” 

“Dressed? It’s very well she was dressed!” and she laughed 
ironically. “ But I'll tell you what, Brother—I can stand these 
goings on no longer, and I should not be doing my duty by you 
if I did not tell you so. This is no house fora woman who 


respects herself—so long as that girl remains in it. Either she 
shall leave or I!” 


“ What girl?” 

“That Miss—Miss—Desmond, or whatever her name may be. 
I tell you, she’s anything but what she ought to be. She’s no 
modest girl, brother—” 

“Mind what you are saying, Elizabeth, you will have to prove 
your words. For my part, I believe this girl to be as pure and 
simple in mind as she is undeniably beautiful in person. 

“Just the way with you men! Give a woman a pretty face, 
and, she is an angel—What a pity you are so easily fooled! 
Why, can’t you see, she’s playing you both—both you and your 
Godson >” | 

There is a pause: Sir William stands up, and confronts her 
sternly. “Explain yourself,” is all he says. 

“I can, and will. She allowed Robert Waring to make love to 
her yesterday afternoon, and last night—” 

“Well? Last night?” : 
“She waylaid you—in her dressing gown (and such a dress- 
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ing. gown !)}—at midnight—it’s scandalous! and she seemed to 
be—” 

“ Go on.” 

“ Seemed to be making love to you! There, you see I know,’ 
she said, exultingly. 

“Seemed? And where were~you; pray? What worthy part 
were you performing in this miserably travestied comedy of 
private life?. A‘spy—but nota listener!) No, you had not fair- 
ness enough for that. Most of the-miseries of life originate in 
half told tales—in half-done deeds! Miss Desmond leaves my 
house within this hour. Nay, do not speak: ‘She has beerf my © 
honoured guest, and leaves here, at her own request, to fly from 
Robert’s suit—it was to beg my aid last night in this matter 
that she sought me. Your suspicions are unworthy of yourself 
and me. What the young lady’s story is I neither know nor 
care since she desires to keep it secret. Like Robert, 1 can 
trust her. Thank God, a man does not judge a woman as her 
own sex do!” 

“Yes, yes, William; only forgive me, I will believe anything 
you wish; indeed, I will. I will never be suspicious any more. 
If I am, you can send me away—send me to Earlswood, William, 
for I deserve it, send me anywhere, only say you forgive me this 
once!” and the poor woman gave vent to a torrent of sobs, “I 
have no one but you in the world. Oh, William, brother, it was 
my sisterly love for you that did it—it was indeed!” and she 
took out her handkerchief and cried quietly behind it. 

“ It-strikes me as rather hard on love, sisterly or otherwise, to 
make it responsible for so many unpleasantnesses. Those I 
love I trust; cannot you do the same? Come, Betsy, let us 
hear no more about it this time. I forgive you, but in future 
recollect I am quite able to take care of myself without your 
aid. It is well you have no. husband, old lady; you'd lead him 
a devil of a life. Such women as you should never marry, you'd 
spoil the best man ever made,and drive him—thank heaven I’m 
not your husband, so you can’t drive me! There is no need for 
you to see Miss Desmond again. I have made arrangements 
for her immediate departure ; the housekeeper will accompany 
her to Bemouth for a week, pending further plans. I, myself, 

shall take her to the station. If Robert asks you any questions, 
you know nothing—refer him to me.” - 

Sir William left the room, and Miss Chester, after shedding a 

few more tears, dried her eyes, and put away her eneanenee 
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defiantly. She had been compelled to give in to all outward 
appearance, but what woman of her disposition would do so in 
reality? She rang for the breakfast things to be removed, and 
then took up her station at the window looking into the square. 
Presently she had the satisfaction of seeing a cab come to the 
door. “ Well, at any rate she is not going in the brougham,” 
she thought to herself with unction. Next Anah’s travelling 
trunk was hoisted on the cab, the housekeeper and her box 
appeared, and then came the young lady herself upon Sir 
William’s arm. He handed her in, took his seat beside her, 
and it, .ess time than it has taken to tell it, they were gone. 

“ T’ll bide my time,” muttered Miss Chester to herself, with a 
strange smile on her thin lips. “He'll be taken in! I always 
said he'd rue his philanthropy one of these fine days, That day 
will come as sure as I stand here! The sooner the better, I say, 
for his good, He'll take that young hussy to his home at 
Bemouth, will he, and lodge her like a lady indeed? Ah, well, all 
the rooms are dismantled except two—I saw to that. So she’ll 
not have the run of the place, that’s one comfort. . . . Why, 
he was so taken up about that creature,.he scarcely even read the 
papers ! ” 

She was mistaken, however. Sir William Chester had read 
all he cared to see. He had amongst other things glanced as 
usual at the “ Agony” column, but saw no rewards for runaway 
school girls, wards, or daughters. | 
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CHAPTER XXL 


“It is not the many oaths that make the truth, 
But the plain single vow, that is vow'd true,” —Shakspeare, 

“ £500 REWARD: whereas, on the 30th September, 1856, a 
little girl, two years of age, and ward of Archibald Clifford, 
Esq., of ——— Square, London, mysteriously disappeared from 
the residence of that gentleman. This is to give notice that 
any one who can furnish such information as shall lead to the 
knowledge of the fate of the said infant, shall receive the above 
reward. The child when last seen, had round her neck a string 
of large coral beads, on one of which was scratched her Chris- 
tian name, Apply by letter in the first instance to Messrs. 
Seter, and Son, Solicitors, London. Foreign papers, please 
copy.” Pan, 
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The above appeared in the 7imes a few mornings after the 
funeral of Madeline Kennedy, and about a week after Anah'’s 
departure, under the care of Sir William Chester's housekeeper, 
for Bemouth. It was also the day before that on which Dr. 
Waring was to take up his quarters in apartments of his own. 

Sir William read the notice at the breakfast table, and laying 
down the paper, sat for a few minutes, going over the case in his 
own mind. “ Poor-old Clifford,” he thought, “he seems still to 
entertain the hope that the lost child will turn up. Plenty of 
impostors came forward when he advertised years ago; so many, 


that at last-he vowed never to try again. Somehow, I had for-" © 


gotten entirely the existence of the other child; Fut it was, I 
recollect now, a good deal talked of at the time—a nine days’ 
wonder—and then the world forgot, and gloated over some 
other mystery, newer and more pungent. Ah! Psee! there is 
a large fortune at stake, which will probably in default of an heir, 
revert to the Crown. At any rate, he is making a last effort, 
which will at least succeed in putting some money into the 
lawyer's pockets. Mr. Dacre also continues his appeal I see——” 

“ What's that you are muttering to yourself about?” inquired 
Miss Chester, shortly, as Sir William pushed the paper from him 
and took possession of his tea cup. 

“T was not aware I spoke, my dear.” 

“1 saw your lips move distinctly. Oh, well, I am the last 
person in the world to wish to force your confidence. I may 
have my faults, but at least I am not curious.” 

“Bless, you Betsy, I'll tell you all about it. I'll confide in you, 
old lady. I was considerably absorbed just now, no doubt. 
You see, I was pondering deeply on a name—a lady’s name— 
that of Anah. Pretty name, is it not?” 

A look of forbidding severity crossed Miss Chester's face, and 
she drew herself up rigidly. 

“Ha! you-don’t agree? Well, I've done whibvehiniiasiat; ies 
he pushed it towards her. “ There’s an advertisement in it may 
interest you. Depend upon it, many a stranger romance than 
waslever ‘weltten Sai S007 Sek Saneniy Steins reer ee 
a prose publication as a daily paper.” : 

“ Rather a trivial matter to concern jounelt: ibout) beithor' 
Oh, I see, it’s the ‘Agony’ column,” taking up the paper and 
reading carefully and with evident interest the first advertise- 
ment. re second, a little way below !” — 
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“Ernest to his wife: Let me hear from you at once, All 
obstacles are removed. Answer in this column.” 

Not content with once reading it, she did soa second time, 
emphasizing each word as though it had been printed in italics, 
and then she pushed her spectacles on to her forehead and 
exclaimed: “H—m!.+I see. Well, I never! never in the 
whole course of my life! It’s the most extraordinary concate- 
nation of ——” 


“Draw it mild, old lady. Don’t excite yourself so violently, 
or I shall——” 

“ William, are you d/ind ?” his sister cried still more energeti- 
cally, and then stopped short, and stared at him in silent 
wonder. 

“ Have not I read it right? Well, never mind. I told you it 
transpired that Mr. Dacre, who was supposed to be engaged to 
poor Madeline Kennedy, had really been married secretly, 
and——” 

“ There, there, William, I don’t want to hear a word more 
about it. It was a scandalous business altogether, you need not 
tell it me all over again. I can put two and two together as 
well as most people. I’m ’biding my time! I'll add up the 
little sum for you in a day or two; just give me time, and 
I'll not speak again till I see all clear before me. I'll bring 
no charges against any one which I can’t substantiate.” 

“Don’t be an old fool,,Betsy. I know quite well what you 
are driving at. You will say next that you are convinced Mr. 
Dacre’s wife and Miss Desmond and the little lost child are 
one ; it would be just like some of your vagaries. Pray put all 
these romantic follies out of your head, and go on knitting my 
socks—the cold weather will be here before I get them!” and 
he laughed good humouredly. 

Presently she observed sarcastically :—‘ By the bye, your 
precious godson has been enquiring for that girl’s address, and I 
referred him to you. I said no one could give it him but you, 
unless he chose to demean himself by asking the kitchen-maid, 
who is, th¢ housekeeper’s niece. He probably did.so demean 
himself, for he left this house in a great hurry some time since, 
and from .the look on his face as he went, it’s my opinion he’s 
half way to Bemouth by this time.” 

“ What .rubbish and nonsense you women do talk,” exclaimed 
Sir William, looking excessively annoyed, “I requested you 
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simply to refer Robert to me: What do you’ mean by these 
miserable insinuations ?” 

“Dear me, William, can’t you take a joke, when by chance I 
do feel in spirits and make one? Surely you don’t seriously 
imagine that your highly exalted and immaculate godson could 
lower himself by enquiring of the kitchen maid? I thought he 
stood higher in your good graces!” 

“What pests you women are, with your manceuvrings, your 
inuendos, and your . Tusht—- It’s‘we men who are fools 
if we listen ‘to you. -Weshould heed your words no more than 
knat bites. -Bah!”* And with a look and gesture of supreme 
contempt, Sir William left the house, and’ proceeded’ on his 
professional rounds. 

+ * a * 

Dr.: Waring had. gone out early ; so far Miss Chester was 
correct in her statement; but he had not gone where she had 
insinuated. 

He had seen the morning paper in question, had read the 
announcement therein, and he went quickly out at the door, 
hailed the first Hansom he saw, and was driven rapidly to Mr. 
Dacre’s chambers, 

An old woman, of the charwoman type, slightly deaf, and de- 
cidedly stupid; presented herself, in reply to Dr. Waring’s 
summons. 

“Gentleman left ’ome this morning, sir. Don’t know nothin’. 
more, sir. Message? No, no message. But step in; there’s a letter 
lyin’ scenewhinres~-taaye it’s for you.. Leastways, I ’ad horders 
to deliver it, but seein’ as ow I can’t read, sir--—” 

She. shuffled off, and presently returning, placed a letter in 
Dr. Waring’s hands. © 

“ Ah! this is addressed to Mr. Clifford; I know the gentle- 
man, and will conyey it to him at once. I am Dr. Waring.” 
And putting his card and:a coin into her hand; eed Be 
cab, and was straightway driven to Mr. Clifford’s residence. 

Robert explained his errand in as few words as possible. It 
was a strange, romantic tale, but carried truth on the face of it; 
and_ neither “Mr. Clifford, on hearing it, nor Robert Waring, 
talking the matter over deliberately with the guardian, had the 
slightest doubt but that the little child, lost so many-years ‘be- 
fore, was the girl whom Mr. Dacre had subsequently married, 
lost, and now was seeking far and wide. The coincidence of the 
string of ccchl venipalanetheaprtiertinntann ny ana 
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Mr. Clifford’s grief at the untimely death of his young ward 
had been deep, and seemingly overwhelming ; but it completely 
roused him to know that for a certainty the sister lived—or, at 
least, was living only a few short weeks back. With a light on 
his face which had not shone there for many a day, he requested 


Dr. Waring to read aloud to him the letter written by Mr, 
Dacre. 


“ Dear Sir, 


I have this moment seen your advertisement in a 
morning paper, and feel certain that my wife will prove to be 
your long-lost ward. I leave town by ten train for Yorkshire, to 
prosecute further inquiries at Lyddon. I have engaged a private 
detective, who, I expect, is working indefatigably in London, 
The only photograph I have of my wife is now in his possession, 
and he has orders to have duplicates taken immediately, to for- 
ward to you, and to Dr. Waring; you should receive them to- 
day, or to-morrow at latest. I shall not stay above a day at 
Lyddon, and return at once to London, when I hope the'detec- 
tive will have found a clue. 

Very Truly Yours, 
ERNEST DACRE.” 

“I don't like this plan!” cried Robert, laying down the letter, 
“It may be presumptuous of me to express an opinion, but I do 
not like the way Mr. Dacre goes to work, If he had only kept 
his word, and given me the photograph, I would have made it the 
business of my life to find his wife. Have not I a treble duty to 
perform in discovering this girl—the solemn promises given to 
my father, to her husband, and to you, sir ? With such incentives 
to action, it seems to me, failure would have been impossible ! 
It is hard that for the present I am powerless to help.” 

“Do not take it to heart so seriously, Dr. Waring,” answered 
Mr. Clifford, in his kind, consoling manner. “I feel assured her 
Heavenly Father will watch over the poor child, and return her, 
in His good time, to those who now seek her so sorrowfully. You 
will do what is given you to do when your turn comes, though I 
agree with you that it seems hardest of all to wazt. Even when 
found, my dear Dr. Waring, she is nothing to you ; but to me, 
and to her husband—— ” 

“I know, I know—in one sense, certainly ; but would it be 
nothing to me, think you, to have the inexpressible happiness of 
finding her?” 

“Thank you a thousand times for your great kindness and 
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sympathy; but let me advise you, my dear young friend, to put 
the thought from you until the time arrives for you to act. Go, 
see your patients ; fill your mind with their concerns. Do not 
let these sad events weigh too heavily upon your spirits. Good- 
bye, and an old man’s blessing go with you, for your interest in 
the welfare of his child, When we meet again I trust she may 
be found.” And so Dr. Waring left him, and went to visit the 
few patients that as yet had fallen to his lot. 

His heart was heavy, and a cloud, or presage of evil, seemed to 
hang over his spirits, when, on seeing his last patient, and referring 
to his watch, he found not haif the afternoon was gone; his 
thoughts, by way of solace, fled at once to Anah; and such an 
intense longing to see her, and assure himself that she was well 
and happy, assailed him, that he could neither account for the 
feeling, nor was he inclined to control it. 

- “Something impels me to gotoher . . . what is it?” he 
wondered, as he returned to Elton Square ; and pencilling a few 
words on a leaf of his pocket-book, he left the note in charge of 
the butler, for Sir William Chester. “Is she ill, . . in trouble 

what? Sir William has been guided by wise motives, 
doubtless, in keeping us apart—wise according to his own views, 
and kindly meant. But Fate is stronger, if less wise, Fate urges 
me to go, I will resist no longer, but obey.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


** Some there be that shadows kiss— 
Such have but a shadow’s bliss. —Shakspeare. 

Dr. Waring reached the station early, took a return ticket, and 
seated himself in a first-class compartment ; thence he watched 
the faces in the crowd, from old habit, making out a history to 
each. 

His attention was soon especially attracted to a man in a 
heavy overcoat, buttoned up tightly—a man with closely cropped, 
black whiskers, square-cut face, and small, keen eyes, which 
glanced to right and left, and up and down, in a suspicious, fur- 
tive manner. At the last moment before the train started, this 
person entered hastily the carriage where Robert sat, and took 
the opposite place. 

“Fine day for the sea!” he observed, “going to Bemouth?” 
And he closed his eyes after scrutinising Robert critically, 
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“T think so,” replied Robert ; and he took up his paper with 
a strangely increasing feeling of dislike to the man. 

“T know I am,” continued his interlocutor ; “ Nothing like sea 
breezes to blow off the smoke from the town. But I see you 
wish to read. Beg pardon for interrupting you.” 

Dr. Waring raised his eyes for an instant, bowed slightly, and 
resumed his reading; and the remainder of the journey was 
passed in silence. 

On alighting, Robert asked a porter to direct him to Cliff End 
house. On hearing it was a couple of miles off, to save time he 
entered one of the numerous carriages that were in waiting out- 
side the station, and was soon being driven thither ; but he failed 
to remark that his late travelling companion had also taken his 
seat in a carriage and was proceeding, though at a much more 
leisurely pace, in the same direction. 

It was four o'clock ; the late November afternoon was closing 
in, but there was still light enough for Robert to discern the 
character of the country through which he passed—the well- 
kept roads, the handsome villa residences standing in secluded 
gardens, laurel hedged, or fenced about with grassy heathery 
mounds surmounted by furze or interlaced hazel paling. 

At last the houses became more scattered, and after turning a 
short distance down a narrow lane, the end of the drive seemed 
reached, for suddenly pulling up by the side of a plantation of 
pine trees, the driver intimated he could proceed no further, and 
pointing to a house, to which a path led through the wood, told 
Dr. Waring that was the place he sought. 

Robert paid and dismissed the man, deciding in his own mind 
that he would walk back. He entered the gate indicated to him, 
and keeping the pine wood on his right, proceeded along the 
path leading to the side of the house. The air was sweet with 
the odour of the pines, which the damp of rains had called forth, 
and the fresh salt scent of the sea was wafted to meet him as he 
walked onward, and he felt more inclined to linger now that the 
full consciousness was on him that she he loved was near. A 
turn in the path showed her to him—a solitary figure standing 
out against the misty background of the sea. He was near, 
quite near, before she saw him, but his heart beat with a wild 
rapturous happiness when she turned, and he caught the ex- 
pression of her face as her eyes encountered his. 

“ Robert!” 


“Are you so glad to see me, Anah?” He could not resist 
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asking, holding her hand, and reading the only answer that he 
wanted in her eloquent eyes. 

“Glad?” she echoed, “Oh, Robert . . . there is not a 
word yet made that can convey to you all I feel at this moment 
at sight of you again! I do not understand it . . . I am 
afraid—afraid—of my happiness. . . Just now my thoughts 
were as dreary and sad as that restless moaning sea—not a 
bright spot to dwell on anywhere—and the next moment I felt 
a mysterious influence as of a brighter, better presence ; some- 
thing impelled me to turn round, and—I met your gaze. . . .” 

“Then you will put away all your sadness.” 

“For the moment it has vanished like mists before the sun.” 

“And yet—though my presence can so influence you—you fled 
—or, at least, allowed yourself to be brought here—away from me?” 

“It was my own doing, Robert. I thought that I could live 
without you.” 

“Did not I tell you that no power should part us? That 
nothing could sever such love as ours? I believe as surely as 
there is a God above us, that our first meeting was ordained and 
sanctified.” 

“Oh hush, dear, we do not know. It is either a blessing or a 
curse that we have met and loved, we know not which. I begin 
to find life a terrible trial. Robert, if you had but been with me 
always, everything would have been so different. You would 
have taught and guided me in all that is good and right 
And yet . . . and yet, you are near me now, and even in 
that I feel I err. Ah! some lives are indeed a terrible mistake!” 

Then ere he had time to answer, she suddenly changed both 
tone and manner, and cried gaily, releasing her hands from his 
close grasp— 

“ Ah, well! let us be happy while we may—and this once for 
a little time at least, I will forget everything, except that you 
are here beside here. Come! I will lead you to my favourite 
haunt; through that belt of pines we will go down to my cave 
beside the sea. And hanging on his arm, her hand close clasped 
in his, they wandered slowly on and talked at will. 

Behind the dark, sweetly scented pine trees, the sun had left a 
ruddy glow ; but this was fading fast, the sea mist creeping on 
and on, 

At last he asked anxiously if she were fatigued. “What? 
with you?” she whispered. “ Never!” I wish life could be all 
passed thus. . . . I wish my life could end this night.” - 
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“Anah!” he cried, with a shudder at the tone in which her 
last few words were uttered, and he bent forward, and tried to 
see her face, but she kept it turned away. I will never see him 
again! never, never, again!” she was whispering in her heart. 
“Oh God! if there be a God—He will help me to keep this vow.” 

She took her hand from his arm, for they had reached the 
cave of which she had before spoken, and led the way inside. 

_ She sat down on a pile of rugs that lay within the opening, 
making a sign to him to do the same, which he obeyed. Then 
bending forward in the dim light, so that he could see her face, 
he exclaimed as though involuntarily, “/ at least am happy 
now!” 

“ And I—she answered, placing her hand in his—I am more 
happy than I dare to say, lest you should misunderstand. Oh, 
that there were a silent language in which I could tell you what 
my ove «+. «. 

“My darling—do you think it is greater than—that it can be 
greater than—mine for you?” 

I think it is different. Perhaps greater in its way. . . Ido 
not know.” 

“You look happy now, Anah,” he said. 

“Oh, if he only knew my misery!” she thought, and sighed, and 
he went on: “I cannot bear to see your dear eyes dimmed— 
sometimes there is such a sad look in them—a longing, hunted 
look, such as I have noted in the eyes of a dumb animal—a dog. 
What does it mean? Is it a shadow from the past, or a presage 
of the future?” 

“Look!” she cried, drawing his attention from herself out 
across the sea, where a pale moon was struggling through the 
mists, and to which a shadowy silver pathway seemed to lead, 
“I wish we could go hand in hand up there, along that silvery 
track, just you and I, up into such a realm as we might picture 
it!” She spoke with an attempt at playfulness, but he answered 
seriously : 

“] cannot comprehend the feeling, but sometimes I have a 
sad foreboding that there is trouble in store for you, my precious 
one. If I only knew wherein the danger lay, I would guard you 
well, Anah! is there any trouble on your mind, which, by 
telling me, could be lessened. Think, dear one—speak, before 
it is too late.” 


(To be continued). 














A MISSISSIPPI INCIDENT. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 





By HOWARD CARROLL. 





I. 
THE JOINT DISCUSSION. 


THE political campaign of 1876 was at its height, and there was 
to be “ public speakin’” at Snowdown. And not only this; the 
discussion was to be a joint one, Frank Alfriend, the son of one of 
the most extensive and aristocratic planters in Mississippi, was to 
appear for the democrats, and William Chadwick, a young black 
man, to speak for the republicans. The announcement was one 
well calculated to excite the liveliest interest among the in- 
habitants, both white and black, of all the country round. Many 
things united to make it so. The negro boy had been a slave, 
owned by the father of the young man he was to meet that 
night on the equal platform of American citizenship; they were 
about the same age ; they had passed their childhood together ; 
and, after the war, when freedom came to the blacks, they had 
both gone to the North—Alfriend to finish his education in a 
New England college, and Chadwick to be the servant of a 
Union officer of high rank, who resigned his commission when 
the terrible civil struggle came to an end. Both had profited by 
their travels, The negro boy had fallen into good hands, and 
had been well and soundly educated at the expense of a kind 
employer. The views of the white lad had been broadened and 
enlarged by contact with the people of what, to the pent up 
inhabitants of isolated Snowdown, might well be called the 
outside world. And yet they both yearned for their old home. 
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They had returned to it at about the same time, each feeling 
that to some extent he had a mission to perform. It would have 
been difficult for Alfriend to define his aims or intentions; as 
yet they were most conflicting. He was on the one hand a 
Southern man and a Southern sympathiser of the most pro- 
nounced type. He mourned for the lost power and wealth of 
his section, yet he was liberal and well-informed enough to 
rejoice at the freedom of the slaves, and he fully admitted their 
right to a voice in the government of the country, whose con- 
stitution and laws declared them to be citizens. Yet he wasa 
pronounced advocate of that proscriptive political party which 
in the Southern States of America is falsely called democratic. 
He was entirely willing that the negroes should vote, but he still 
held that by what to him seemed “the divine right of superior 
wealth and intelligence,” the whites should rule. In the hope 
that he could mould others to his view of the matter, and with a 
vague idea of bringing the two races into something like har- 
monious political relations, he had returned to Mississippi to 
take part in the campaign. 

Very different were the feelings and aims which actuated 
young Chadwick. Hewasa black man. He had felt the keen 
lash of a slave-driver’s whip. He knew tkat he owed his free- 
dom, his education, his citizenship, his very manhood, to the 
republican party. With all the fidelity of the black blood which 
flowed in his veins, he clung to that party. He firmly believed 
like most of his race that the future of himself and his fellows 
depended upon its success; that his fate and theirs was to a 
very great extent bound up with it. He knew that his people, 
who almost to a man, prayed night and day for the success of 
the republican party, were in a great majority in Mississippi. 
He knew that if they were allowed to vote freely as the law 
gave them the right to do, they would carry the State for the 
republican candidate, and do much towards electing a republican 
President of the Union. But he knew also that they were sur- 
rounded on all sides by desperate white democrats, who had 
sworn by any means in their power, to gain control of the 
government; he knew that they had been cruelly maltreated 
because of their fidelity to the party and to the section which, 
on the battle-field and at the polls, had defeated these white 
democrats who had been rebels. He knew that many of their 
leaders had been killed, shot down in cold blood, because of 
their political influence, and he feared that because of these 
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things, they might deem it wise policy not to vote in the coming 
election, thus giving success to men whose triumph, according 
to his theory, would mean disaster, not only to the negroes, but 
to the country. To prevent such a result, to encourage the 
black men to do what he believed to be their plain political 
duty, to do it even at the risk of their lives, and with the avowed 
intention of speaking against the democracy at every cross road 
where he could get a hearing, William Chadwick returned to his 
old home in Mississippi. 

His reception in Snowdown had been a peculiar one. “ Ole 
Aunt Jane,” the sister of his dead mother, who, as far as he 
knew, was the only relative he had on earth, had wept and 
rejoiced over him after the fashion,of her kind. The best corner 
of the “Double End” log cabin had been prepared for him. In 
a small way he was made a hero/of by all the coloured people in 
the neighbourhood. With the whites he had little or no com- 
munication. With only a few exceptions they frowned on him. 
They resented his coming to take part in the politics of the 
country as a crime which deserved some sort of punishment, 
they were only divided as to the way in which the punishment 
should be administered, 

When it was announced, as was done’ shortly after his arrival, 
that he had the impudence to propose a joint discussion of 
political questions with Frank Alfriend, the son of Judge Al- 
friend, the most extensive land owner in the State, and a 
descendant of one of the first families of the South, their in- 
dignation knew no bounds. But still greater was their astonish- 
ment when young Alfriend consented to the meeting, Then 
they called on the Judge to put a stop to so scandalous a 
proceeding, but he would not interfere. To all their entreaties 
his only reply was : 

“It’s not my affair, gentlemen. If the boy wants to talk 
politics with niggers I can’t prevent him, he’s his own master, 
and d—— me, you forget that we are all free and equal now,” 

“But,” persisted Mr. * Jim” McAdoo, the democratic candidate 
for sheriff of the county, and one of the committee who had 
thought it their duty to see the Judge in regard to the matter— 
“but, Jedge, yer don’t seem fo’ to ’preciate the disgrace ‘twill be 
fo’ an Alfriend to go mixin’ up wid niggers.” 

“ Disgrace be damned, sir!” cried the practical old aristocrat, 
who had far more regard for many of his former slaves than for 

the “ poor white trash,” who had sprung into prominence since 
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the war, but who were, nevertheless, most bitter in their abuse 
of the very “Yankees” who had indirectly done so much to 
improve their social position. ‘“ Disgrace be damned, sir; this 
is not the first time he has mixed with them, a black woman 
nursed him and his fathers before him ; his first playmates were 
black boys; he has mixed with niggers all his life. He only 
proposes now to mix after a somewhat different fashion.” 

This put an abrupt end to the interview as Judge Alfriend 
intended it should, and no further public opposition was made 
to the joint discussion. 

Snowdown Cross Roads—near the town of Snowdown—the 
place at which the “speakin’” was announced to occur, was a 
type of many similar settlements which are to be found in all 
parts of the Southern Stafes. At the intersection of three sandy 
and badly-kept roads stood a low, tumble-down wooden building, 
which rambled about in all directions, and was supposed to con- 
tain the almost endless variety of cheap goods and provisions 
usually to be found in “a country store.” Near by was a 
blacksmith’s shop in the last stages of decay and dilapidation, 
and not far away were two small dwelling-houses which, like the 
store and shop, were destitute of paint, ricketty, and uninviting. 
These buildings with a more pretentious plantation house, which 
could be seen through a bunch of pine trees at some distance, 
constituted the settlement. 

On the night fixed for the much talked of joint discussion, a 
small stand of rough pine boards was erected for the speakers 
just in front of the store where the three roads met. Around 
this, long before dark, a motley company of coloured people, 
men, women, and half-grown boys and girls, began to assemble. 
Those who came from a distance were in creaking waggons, on 
worn out horses, mules, and even on bony oxen, which shambled 
along at a snail’s pace over the soft sandy roads. The men 
were clad in costumes as varied as were their colours and sizes. 
A few of the more intelligent who had risen to the dignity of 
hiring a few acres of land and working for themselves, were well 
and comfortably clothed, but by far the greater number appeared 
in an ingeniously contrived garment of rags, which was neither 
coat, vest nor trousers, but a combination of the three. Many 
were covered with shreds of cotton from the fields which they 
had just left. Some were without shoes ; others had no covering 
for their heads, and a few appeared in nothing but a loose 
flannel shirt and rough calico trousers, which quite as much 
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revealed as concealed their nakedness. The women, on the 
other hand, were nearly all well—some of them even expensively 
dressed. The flimsy character of their finery, and the evident 
pains they had been at to imitate their white sisters, gave a good 
insight into the improvidence of their characters, and revealed 
one of the causes which largely contributes to keep them not 
only poor, but needy, often to the verge of hunger. Some of 
the younger women appeared coquettishly attired in smart 
woollen gowns of many loud colours, which had evidently been 
made with an eye to recent fashions, while two or three very 
light coloured girls even indulged in the luxury of silk waists. 

The latter found no favour in the eyes of the other women, 
who did not scruple to give vent to their feelings by such 
exclamations as: 

“ Nebber did hab no use fo’ sich stuck up holf blood niggers, 
no how,” and: 

“Whew! dem clothes was nebber come to by no good way” 
—To such remarks, however, the quadroon girls paid little or no 
attention. They were accustomed tothem. They did not know 
perhaps that their white fathers’ sins were in a measure being 
visited upon them, but they did know that they could hope for 
no sympathy from the only race to which they could claim kin- 
ship, and that by the white men to whom they sold themselves 
they would be thrown aside when they ceased to be attractive. 
But even if they had the inclination, they had no opportunity 
on that evening to seriously consider their condition or future. 

The noise and excitement about them was continually grow- 
ing. As night came on the crowd around the stand increased 
rapidly until three hundred or more men and women, old and 
young, had assembled. They all seemed to be talking at once, 
and so peculiar was their accent that only those accustomed to 
it could understand what they were saying. Suddenly it was 
suggested that a fire be lighted. Twenty young fellows went to 
work with a will, and soon a great pile of logs and brush which 
had been brought from a convenient thicket, was in a blaze near 
the stand. But still there was no sign of the speakers, and the 
good-natured crowd—a crowd of coloured people is always good- 
natured—was growing just a little impatient, when two young 
men began to piay a lively jig tune upon a couple of banjoes 
which had evidently seen much service. 

“ Dat’s him, honey !” cried some one from the crowd. “Dar 
de music ; who do de dancin ?” 
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This unceremonious invitation was soon responded to by four 
mulatto girls who came into the ring which was cleared for 
them, and commenced to keep time to the music, at first shyly 
and as if they were afraid, but with ever increasing animation, 
until at last they broke into the wild quickstep which is seen 
only among the negroes of the far South. It was noticeable 
that they did not attempt to go through any figures which at all 
resembled those danced in an ordinary quadrille; but holding 
each other by the hand they jumped lightly up and down, first 
on one foot then on the other, perfectly keeping time to the 
music and occasionally swaying gracefully from one side to the 
other. The men and women in the crowd, with them, kept time 
to the music, clapped their hands and shouted out words of 
encouragement and approbation. 


The tempo of the music became quicker, and the crowd more 
excited. 


“ Dems de gals fo’ dancin’,” cried one old fellow, who’s black 
face glowed with delight. 

“For suha dat’s a fack,” and “dat’s de trufe,” was answered 
from all sides, Still the girls danced on, and the excitement of 
the audience increased. 

“Whew ! ain’t dey some?” shouted one enthusiastic admirer ; 
and “oh, no, I reckon not,” answered another. 


Then suddenly every one seemed to join in the applause, and 
shouts of— 


“ Raise de dus’, honey !” 

“Slap dat heel more behin’, Sue!” and “Give dem gals moh 
room !” was echoed all about. 

Still the music became quicker and quicker, and faster and 
faster danced the girls. Their feet moved with a rapidity which 
was almost past belief; the swaying motion became more 
frequent, but still they were always careful to keep in perfect 
time with the music. Then, as the “banjo pickers” caught the 
enthusiasm of the crowd, and in one last effort still further 
increased the tempo, the girls broke into a song, the wild refrain 
of which was taken up by many in the throng about them, and 
echoed back again from the darkness beyond the fire-light. 

The dance became madder as the chorus commenced. The 
dark eyes of the girls glowed with excitement ; their white teeth 
gleamed behind red, moist lips, and with quick gasping breath 
they went on with the song, dancing all the time with almost 
superhuman rapidity, and goaded to fresh exertion by the frantic 
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cries-of the excited negroes, They never paused in their wild 
performance until the music ceased. 

Then it was found that the real business of the evening—“ the 
joint discussion” —was about to begin. Slowly a white-haired old | 
black man, who was recognized as the preacher of the coloured 
church, ascended the step of the little platform, which up to this 
time had been unoccupied. He was accompanied by the two 
young men, Alfriend and Chadwick, who in a great measure 
might be said to represent in themselves the two great contend- 
ing forces in American politics. With them he went t6 the front 
of the stage. 

The scene at this moment was a peculiar and impressive one, 
Fully four hundred coloured people, of all ages and both sexes, 
were gathered in front of the stand. The great fire of blazing 
logs, which shone upon their expectant faces, rendered more 
dense the darkness beyond the circle in which they stood. No 
sound broke the stillness of the calm Southern night. The banjo 
was hushed, and the dancing girls at rest. All the people, from 
the children who, clinging closely to their mother’s skirts, looked 
on in wonder, to the “ Ole Aunty,” who quietly smoked her pipe 
at the foot of an overhanging live oak tree, waited patiently for 
the “ speakin’” to commence. In the shadow, outside the crowd 
about the stand, a score or more of villanous-looking white men 
also waited. They, too, were quiet, watchful and patient’; though 
why they lurked in the darkness, when they might have had the 
place of honour near the fire, and just in front of the platform, 
was not quite clear. But if, like the coloured people, they came 
to listen to the address, their patience was soon to be rewarded. 

As the old black preacher came forward with the two young 
men, he said, simply, “De meetin’ will be in order;” and then 
with a quiet dignity of manner, which is frequently found among 
men of his colour and station, he explained that he had been 
selected to preside over the assemblage because none of the 
white democrats would consent to do so. Then he presented 
Frank Alfriend. 

The young man from his stand-point made a very forcible 
speech. He proved clearly that all the land in the county 
belonged to the white democrats, that they were the capitalists 
of the State, and he declared that without them the negroes 
could not exist. He pointed out the fact that in all their per- 
sonal trials and difficulties, of no matter what description, the 
coloured people always went for advice and assistance to their 
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old masters; and he told them that all their interests were 
identical with his and with the white men’s. Arguing from this 
text, he urged them either to abandon politics or to vote as their 
old white friends did, to cease their support of the Republicans, 
and abandon the white settlers from the North, the “ carpet- 
baggers”” who had come into the State since the war, and who 
through the coloured vote sought to control its affairs. 

All this the negroes listened to with the grave and thoughful 
attention which they always give to any public utterance of a 
white man. They were particularly respectful in their attention 
to Frank Alfriend, for he spoke to them kindly, considerately, 
and they liked him. But it was evident that what he said made 
little or no impression upon them, and though they frequently 
assented to his statements, it was plain that they did so only 
because habit, their second nature, had taught them not to 
contradict the assertions of one of “ the superior race.” 

Far different was their reception of William Chadwick. As 
the young negro came forward to reply to Alfriend, who had 
generously given him this advantage in the discussion; they 
cheered him to the echo, and as his speech progressed he was 
more than once interrupted by loud shouts of “ Dat’s it, Bill,” 
“ Talk unto him, honey,” and“ Suh! suh! you's right fo’ a fack.” 
The coloured man’s speech deserved their applause. Chadwick, 
like many of his race, was a natural orator. He had not thrown 
away his opportunities at the North. He spoke without any of 
the negro dialect, and his impassionate and emphatic delivery 
was far more to the liking of his audience than was the calm tone 
of his opponent. That part of his speech in which he referred 
to the statements of Alfriend, was as concise as it was evidently 
convincing to his hearers. He said :— 

“Mr. Alfriend has told you, men of my race, that all the land 
in this county belongs to the white democrats. He speaks the 
whole truth, for not one white democrat in all the county has 
had independence enough to brave the reproaches of his asso- 
ciates by selling to a “nigger.” He says also that the white 
democrats are the capitalists of the State, and again he speaks 
the exact truth ; but when he says that you black men cannot 
exist without the aid of those capitalists he makes a great 
mistake. The exact opposite is the fact. You can support 
yourselves without their capital, they cannot live in this Southern 
country without you.” 

“You're a liar, you black whelp,” at this moment interrupted 
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one of the white men who stood at the edge of the crowd. But 
Chadwick, without paying any attention to him, went on :— 

“The land which they own would be useless without your 
labour, their fair cotton and sugar fields would be waste places, 
and high grass would grow in the streets of their towns were it 
not for your hard toil. The land is theirs, but they have neither 
the constitution nor the inclination to work it under our tropical 
sun,” 

“Hurra, Hurra! dat’s so!” shouted the excited negroes, and 
the white men at the back of the crowd with smothered oaths 
began to press to the front. The speaker gave no heed to either 
movement—with increased earnestness he went on—*“ Still, as 
Mr. Alfriend has told you, all our interests are common, and it 
is the duty of all, white and black, to work together for the 
cood of all. I-will go as far as he will in advising you in this 
direction, but I do not agree with him in advising you to 
abandon politics or to forsake the republican leaders.” 

“Damn your black heart,” cried one of the white men, who 
were all the time coming closer to the platform. Still Chadwick, 
despite the warning gestures of Alfriend, went on: 

“You have rights as well as duties, It is your right to vote 
for any candidate and for any party you please. That right 
was given to you when you were made free by these same 
northern men you are now advised to desert. Not knowing 
how to use the right, you went in your innocence to your old 
masters. They spurned and cursed you, they would not acknow- 
ledge that you had any political rights. Then you went to the 
white settlers from the North—the ‘carpet baggers’ as they 
are called—and you found the counsel and assistance you 
sought. Some of those men proved to be rascals, and used 
positions which you gave them to plunder the people. Stiil, 
they never denied you the rights which were yours, and where 
there was one black sheep among them there were ninety- 
and-nine as honourable and worthy gentlemen as any in the 
land. - At all events, they have not made ‘nigger hunting’ a 
pastime, or ‘nigger killing’ a trade, as has been done by the 
camp followers about the democratic army of the South. If all 
the democrats were like Mr. Alfriend and his father, the judge, 
we might have no trouble in joining with them, but so long as 
they are assisted by the proscriptive white league, the murderous, 
‘Ku klux,’ and——” 


What the excited young negro would have said further could 
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only be surmised. The sharp crack of a pistol, then of another 
and another, broke in upon his speech. Then loud shouts of— 

“ Damn the radical nigger, cut his black heart out!” were heard 
all about. 

Twenty long-haired, half-drunken, white brutes rushed upon 
the stage; the negroes fled in all directions. They were cowards 
by instinct, made so by generations of abject slavery. ‘They 
knew from bitter experience the terrible fate which awaited the 
black man, or set of black men, who dared to violently resist 
any act of “the favoured race.” From the same bitter experi- 
ence they knew only too well that the pistol shots which had 
interrupted their speaker gave what they were to consider as 
due notice that the meeting was adjourned without day. So 
they fled lest the notice might become more emphatic. “Ole 
Aunt Jane,” despite her loud appeals to be left with her boy, 
was hurried off by friendly hands. The old negro preacher was 
thrown from the stand, and though bruised and bleeding, escaped \ 
with the rest. William Chadwick, the black man who had dared 
to freely speak his mind in “the free state of Missisippi,” was 
alone with a band of the white league cut-throats whom he had 
so passionately denounced ! 

No, not altogether alone, for as the crowd gathered about him, 
as their loud cries of “kill him, kill the saucy nigger, shoot the 
damned radical,” echoed all around, even as the omnious “click, 
click,” of a dozen navy six-shooters told of the crime that was 
about to be done, Frank Alfriend was in front of him—between 
him and his cowardly enemies—with his own body shielding 
him from harm. 

“Get out o’ the way, Mr. Alfriend,” cried Jim McAdoo, who 
was now recognized as the leader of the mob. “Get out o’ the 
way, we ain’t got no fight with you; but that nigger has insulted 
all the best people of the whole county, an’ we are goin’ to settle 
with him.” 

“Right you are, right you are!” cried the others coming 
towards the negro, “ we'll settle him!” 

“ Not while I am alive,” answered the brave young Southern 
aristocrat, with a passion which because of its very intensity 
made him calm. “Chadwick came here to speak with me, by 
my agreement. He has done no wrong. He stands here un- 
armed. Before you harm him you must kill me, and before I 
am killed, by God, some of you will fall!” 

In another moment McAdoo and his men had slunk to th 
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back of the little stage, cowering before the gleaming muzzle of 
the heavy pistol which the young man held ready for instant 
use. They were brave cnough to kill “a nigger,” yet wise 
cnough to know that it would go badly with them if they dared 
attack the son of one of the oldest and most influential families 
in the state. Fora moment not a word was spoken on either 
side. Then McAdoo, with a forced laugh, said— 

“Oh well, Mr. Alfriend, if-that’s the way you feel about it 
of course we ain’t got no more to say. If you protect the nigger 
that settles it—we’ll go,” saying which he left the stand and 
walked into the darkness, followed by his band of cut-throats. 

When their curses could be heard no more, the negro who all 
this time had stood brave but silent and helpless, suddenly with 
tears in his eyes, turned to his protector and said, with a sim- 
plicity which fully told the depth of his emotion: 

“ How can I ever thank you?” 

“Oh don’t let us talk about thanks, William,” replied the 
other lightly. “The boys are greatly excited about the cam- 
paign, they seem determined to carry the state by fair means or 
foul, and to-night they have taken more whiskey than is good 
for them; still I hardly think they would really have done you 
any serious harm, so if the truth were known you have nothing 
to thank me for.” 

Though he spoke thus lightly, it was significant that the 
young man urged the negro to go with him and spend the night 
at Alfriend Place. But he urged in vain. Chadwick was bent 
upon going to his own humble quarters to relieve the anxiety of 
Aunt: Jane, and at last Alfriend yielded the point. Still he 
insisted upon going with him on his road. He did not leave 
him until he was within the cabin of the poor old woman, whose 
tears of joy at his appearance told better than words how deep 
had been her anxiety regarding him. Then Alfriend went home. 
It did not occur to him that the coloured man might still be in 
danger, 


II. 
“A NIGGER HUNT.” 


An hour after the sudden adjournment of the meeting at 
Snowdown Crosswoods, Mr. Jim McAdoo, surrounded by “the 
boys,” who had so ably seconded his efforts to bring about that 
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result, sat by his own fireside. The house was a type of miany 
others to be found in all parts of the cotton growing states, It 
had been the dwelling place of a somewhat extensive slave 
owner, and was situated in the midst of a large plantation. It 
was a low straggling building of wood. There was an abundance 
of room in it. This was its chief recommendation. Even in its 
best days, before the war, of which every true southerner thinks 
it his duty to speak in terms of highest praise, it could not have 
been called comfortable. Much genuine hospitality had doubt- 
less been dispersed in it, but it was hospitality of the very rudest 
description. No effort had ever been made to adorn it in any 
way. The southern whites are too indolent, and the blacks too 
ignorant to engage in effort of that kind. It had always lacked 
that indescribable something which only a woman’s care can 
bring to a home. Very much after the fashion of the Polish 
nobility, so well described by Gustave Freitag, it had at one 
time been luxuriously furnished—that is to say, with many > 
expensive appointments was mingled much dirt, squalor, and 
disorder, 

In what had been the great parlour of this house, Jim McAdoo 
and his friends sat on the night of the joint discussion. They 
occupied all sorts of positions, and presented an admirable 
picture of southern life. Near the wide open fireplace filled 
with blazing logs—the heat from which went up the chimney, 
or out at the cracked windows, leaving the room damp and chill 
—the master of the establishment half reclined, half sat upon an 
arm chair which had seen much service. At his feet were half a 
dozen fox hounds and pointers whose quarrels he, from time to 
time, settled by vigorous and indescriminate kicks. On a 
tumble down bedstead of magnificent old mahogany, a couple 
of mattresses had been thrown, and on them sat or lay four of 
the visitors. Others lay on blankets around the fire ; one who 
seemed to be a person of some importance, sat upon what had 
been a carved dining table, and here and there, wherever they 
could find a place to suit them, were the rest. They were dressed 
“most any way,” to use a Yankee expression, it being only 
noticeable that nearly all of them had their torn and muddy 
trousers tucked into long legged boots. They all wore pistol 
belts, in which were hung heavy six shooters. In addition to 
these weapons, a dozen or more shot guns were scattered about 
with a carelessness which would have been most trying to the 
nerves of a person not accustomed to the ways of the house, 
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But on the night in question there were no strangers present. 
All Mr. McAdoo’s visitors except one were natives and to the 
manner born. That one, the sharp faced black browed man, who 
sat upon the table, was from New York. He had been a demo- 
cratic ballot box stuffer, then a deserter from the Union army, 
and at last, like others of his kind, the bitterest ku klux and 
most enthusiastic “ nigger hunter” in his district. 

To this man, McAdoo after a pause in what had been a most 
animated conversation, suddénly turned and said: 

“ Now look-a-yer, Tom Sullivan, es this business to be done 
to-night or not?” 

“ Might as well be done to-night as any time,” replied Sullivan 
slowly, at the same time pouring half a “ dipper” full of whiskey 
from a two gallon jug which stood upon the table. “ Better to- 
night than any time, fur your women folks is all out of the way.” 

“Qh, as for that, they would’nt interfere no way. But don’t 
yer calculate, young Alfriend is down to the nigger cabin?” asked 
McAdoo, 

“ No,” broke in one of the others, “he’s gone home, I seed 
him a’ walkin’ down the road.” 

“Well, then,” continued the master of the house, slowly 
stroking his sandy chin beard and looking intently into the fire, 
“et might as well be done to-night. Et’s our duty that’s sure” 
—“for a fact,” interrupted two or three of the men, and McAdoo 
so encouraged went on—“ yes, et’s duty—ef the wealth an’ 
intelligence of this county cs ever goin’ to rule, et must be now ; 
ef I’m ever to be sheriff, et must be now. I can’t be so long es 
that nigger Cliadwick goes about encouragin’ niggers to vote 
the radical ticket. He must be put out of the way—that’s sure, 
ain’t it?” 

“Sure enough,” responded half a dozen voices together, and 
McAdoo went on with increased animation :— 

“ Well, then, lets liquor up an’ go doit. Talkin’ to niggers es 
played out. We have got to act. Boys, I’m a drinkin’ to the 
success of the democracy an’ a honest white man’s gove’ment ; 
saying which, McAdoo, who it may be well to state was entirely 
candid, and earnest in the belief that he was doing a good work, 
drained a gourd of whiskey, looked at his pistol, and was ready 
to leave the house. 

The others quickly followed his example, and five minutes 
later the entire party was on its way to the lonely cabin in which 
William Chadwick was quietly asleep. 
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They had not far to go, and though the night was dark, and 
they had taken the precaution, hardly necessary, of concealing 
their faces in black masks, they knew the roads well, and moved 
rapidly. 

At length they arrived at the edge of the wood where the 
cabin was situated—slowly they crept towards it, until it was 
surrounded on all sides. McAdoo whispered :— 

“ The nigger ain't got no gun, boys, yer need’nt to be afraid.” 

At the same instant Sullivan knocked loudly at the door. 

“Who's there?” cried Chadwick’s voice from within. 

“ Oh, only a friend, let me in,” was the muffled answer. 

“No, no, Bill, honey, don’t you open dat doh, you hear me!” 
at this moment excitedly exclaimed “ole Aunt Jane.” 

“Break her down, boys,” said Sullivan, “ we ain’t got no time 
for foolin’.” 

Half a dozen strong shoulders were silently put to the wide 
door of the cabin. The rusty hinges broke from their frail \ 
supports. The door fell in with a crash. As it did so, Aunt 
Jane rushed screaming through the entrance. A blow from the 
butt end of a shot gun stretched her senseless and bleeding upon 
the ground, and then a dozen pistols and guns were quickly dis- 
charged into the cabin. There was a groan, a heavy fall, and 
four or five of the “klan” rushed into the room. William Chad- 
wick lay in the middle of it. 

“My God!” he gasped—“ I’m shot!” 

Again came the sharp “crack,” “crack,” of a navy revolver, 
and the unfortunate young black man had gone to that country 
where at last he might hope for justice and mercy, “ irrespective 
of race, colour, or previous condition of servitude.” Silently and 


rapidly as they came, the “klan” left the cabin. “ The nigger 
hunt” was at an end. 


III. 
“COMIN’ FAS’ TO JINE DE Host.” 


The result of “the hunt” created very little excitement in 
Snowdown—such episodes were not uncommon. A few of “the 
best people” said that it was “really too bad to resort to such 
extreme measures ;” but the majority of them joined in the 
verdict that Chadwick had been “a dangerous nigger,” and that 
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it was just as well he had been put out of the way of doing 
further mischief. The coloured people said nothing. They knew 
that it was wise policy to keep quiet. They stayed home on 
election day, the county was carried by the democrats, “redeemed 
from the thieving rule of carpet baggers and niggers.” Mr. Jim 
McAdoo was duly enstalled as Sheriff, and there was great 
rejoicing. 

Young Frank Alfriend, alone, of all the white people in the 
neighbourhood, had sincerely mourned for Chadwick. At first 
he talked of investigating the murder. He was laughed at. 
The people were too much excited with politics to think of 
murder trials, and what did it matter whether there was one 
nigger more or less in Mississippi? This was the response which 
greeted the young man’s demand for an investigation. So even 
he was obliged to yield to the universal public sentiment. In 
doing so, however, he to some extent consoled himself by faith- 
fully nursing and providing for the wants of Aunt Jane. The 
poor old woman had never recovered from the blow she received 
on the night of her nephew’s murder; grief for his loss hastened 
her death. Yet her last hours were made as comfortable as 
might be by the watchful care of the young Southern aristocrat.— 

As the white frost of the Christmas time lay upon the ground 
she died in his arms—died saying— 

“Now shoo, honey! ’Taint no use on feelin’ dat a’ way: 
I’se a-gowin’ to jine my boy—a-gowin’ to jine de Host. Niggers 
is all de same as white folks da, an’ I’se happy. Don’t you go 
fo’ to feelin’ bad, Mars’ Frank—keep yer feet in de paf, an we'll 
all meet right on-de fudder shoa.” 

So she passed away; her old black face washed by the hot 
tears of the boy she had nursed and loved. 

Then, as the church bells rang on the Sunday evening in 
Christmas week the negroes buried “ole Aunt Jane,” in their 
own fashion. 

At nightfall they came to her cabin, men, women and children, 
When they had all gathered about, four old men who had been 
slaves with her, and who with her had rejoiced when freedom 
came, went into the cabin and carried out the pine coffin, which 
contained all that was left of their friend. Then they placed 
themselves silently at the head of the other negroes, who as 
silently formed themselves in line behind. So with slow and 
measured tread they walked to the adjoining wood, and by the 
light of blazing pine torches, through it, singing as they went 
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one of their own peculiar hymns, each verse of which ended 
with the refrain— 

** Yes, Mars’, she’s a-comin’, 

Comin’ fas’ to jine de Host.” 

So passing through the wood they came out upon a clearing 
which was slightly elevated. Here a grave had been dug. The 
coffin was placed beside it, and the torches thrown into a great 
heap of pine wood which had previously been gathered. The 
fire blazed up, and with uncovered heads the negroes gathered 
about the open grave. Then with simple eloquence the old 
black preacher, who still bore traces of the wounds he had re- 
ceived on the night of the fatal joint meeting, prayed God to 
save all sinners, white as well as black. Even while he prayed 
the coffin was lowered into the shallow grave. Earth was thrown 
upon it, and the negroes broke into the hymn— 

** My Lord, He saye Daniel, 

Wherefo’ he not save me?” 

Slowly the grave began to fill. Then the excitable people, 
unable longer to control themselves, walked round and round 
it in a sort of “holy dance.” They sang as they went, then 
shouted, groaned, and wailed like madmen. So they continued 
until the grave was completely filled in. 

Then they all fell upon their knees, and once more the old 
preacher prayed God to have mercy upon sinners. “He will! 
He will!” cried a dozen voices in the crowd. 

“ Fo’ suh, suh, salvation’s suh!” shouted one old man, and the 
rest answered solemnly, “ Yes, fo’ suh.” 

Then as they knelt about the grave in the last act of this 
mournful ceremony, with the red glow of the fire upon their 
black faces and darkness all beyond them, one clear, fresh young 
voice again commenced the hymn “ Comin’ fas’ to jine de Host.” 
With wild pathos they all took up the refrain, until it almost 
seemed as if from the shroud-like moss, which hung in rank 
luxuriousness from the live oak trees, was echoed back the 
words— 

** Yes, Mars’, she’s a-comin’ 
Comin’ fas’ to jine de Host.” 

And so the spirit of “ole Aunt Jane” was wafted to the foot 
of the great White Throne—to that land where “ Niggers is all 
de same as white fokes,” 




































A MUMMY. 


By SIR ALFRED POWER, K.C.B, 


Bring here thine eyes, young beauty, and behold 
An exile from the populous land of death, 

A face that in the days of eld was old, 
That thrice two thousand years ago drew breath, 


He wooes thee with a blank and speechless stare— 
Do thou, when other lovers’ vows are sped, 
Communion hold with him awhile, and dare 


A few brief moments dalliance with the dead. 


Place thy warm finger on his clay-cold cheek, 
Regard him with a sweet and serious smile ; 
Speak to him kindly words, and he shall speak 
To thee, and thy young heart of all its fears beguile. 


Even now, methinks, even as thou gazest now 
Some thought appears about his looks to play, 
Some mute emotion hovers on his brow, 


Some meaning on his lips—as who should say ; 
42 
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“Oh! shine upon me warmly, brilliant eyes, 
Rekindle, if you can, with your keen fire 
The spark which in this dust extinguish’d lies— 
Let me awake, behold you and desire. 


“T feel your presence on this darkling mould, 
Like distant stars the blank gloom struggling through ; 
But oh! forgive, the radiance is too cold 


For one whose heart in Egypt’s sun-shine grew. 


“Ah! me—in what drear chamber of the dead 
Reposes, in undreaming sleep, the form 
Of her whose breast sustained this beating head 


While yet its bloom was fresh, its pulses warm ? 


“ How sad her looks, when, through the mist of death 
Beside me weeping I beheld her stand! 
Dying—her latest kisses caught my breath ; 
Dying—lI felt the pressure of her hand,* 


“Thou art not SHE! then why these slumbers break ? 
Restore—restore me to my silent home: 
The dawn is still far off—I must not wake— 
Let me sleep on! Osiris is not come !” 













* Te spectem suprema mihi cum venerit hora, 
Je teneam moriens deficiente manu, — 7iud/us, 








THE BURNING OF THE HEATHLAND. 





By ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE. 





THOSE who have long known the wild and beautiful heath 
country, in the midst of which Bournemouth is situated, and 
the pretty “Shady Lanes,” as the district is called which leads 
from Parkstone to the shore of Poole Harbour, may remember, 
one-and-twenty years ago, a terrible fire which kept the inhabi- 
tants of the villas, set in fir plantations and surrounded by gorse, 
heather, and bracken, awake and alert all through one April 
night—a change of wind in the early morning alone saved the 
village, otherwise the conflagration would have swept down to 
the coast. For many a year the pine woods lifted skeleton 
branches to the sky, and underneath those gaunt boughs the 
ground was laid bare. 

Since that night many a heath-fire has lighted up the waste, 
and gone on its fiery course over Canford Heath and Alderney 
Manor; often the horizon has been flushed with a crimson 
glow, and the beautiful expanse of heather has been in the 
morning a black, crackling mass of desolation, but never has so 
wild and weird a scene been witnessed there as on Sunday, the 
3rd of April, in the present spring, when, either by accident or 
with malicious intention, the furze was set on fire near the South- 
Western Pottery, between Bournemouth and Parkstone. 

“ Faster than a horse can galop,” as the country people phrase 
it, the cruel flames swept through the previously blooming land, 
turning and twisting, circling round the beaters, now high above 
their heads, now creeping insidiously at their feet, where the 
low-lying vegetation was all aglow—runnning fast along the 
slopes of the heather clad hills, and up the resinous pine stems, — 
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and leaping fiercely across from tree to tree, as if rejoicing in its 
own furious, devastating strength. Where are the beautiful 
rhododendrons that clothed Mrs, St. Clair’s hills, and would in a 
few weeks have been a purple glory? Gone, like the active, 
kindly hands, the wise head and loving heart that planned and 
planted that oasis in the wilderness. It is well that she was 
taken away before this trouble came—-well that she does not 
see how, in one dreary day and eerie night, lit up by lambent 
flame, her work has been blasted, and her earthly paradise 
turned into a blackened desert. Many of the neighbouring pro- 
prietors have to mourn over the loss of valuable trees—a roofless 
cottage, once eminently picturesque, is left with its walls stand- 
ing, aud the frail, tiny tendrils of the blue periwinkles tenderly 
clasping the base of what is nowaruin! It seems strange that 
when the tall pines and vigorous evergreens were laid low, those 
small flowers should still survive ; but the light, graceful, lady of 
the woods often bears the blast unscathed which uproots the 
tall, dark, sturdy-looking fir tree beside her. 

There is a short lull, and those who have been most active in 
beating out the fire, go home for well-needed rest, leaving 
watchers who must have done their work indifferently, for it 
bursts out afresh—like a giant invigorated by his afternoon 
sleep, and as darkness gathers thick in one direction, night is 
turned into day in the other. The hills are marked out by fiery 
lines, and the usually quict landscape changes its aspect. It 
seems as if the witches were holding a great saturnalia ; through 
the high window of the recently re-built Church at Parkstone 
the light of the great burning startles the Vicar and his dimin- 
ished congregation. He sees the danger to part of his scattered 
flock—the dwellers in the wilderness—and being a true man, as 
well as a most holy minister, cuts short his service and hurries 
off to their assistance, followed by most of his listeners. At the 
Chapel of the Holy Angels, on the edge of the heath, there have 
been few worshippers. Every man at the Salterns hamlet 
is hard at work—and with a will, too—even the boys, mis- 
chievous enough generally, are ready helpers now that danger 
threatens the little much-loved shrine, and their own homes 
and hearths. Now the Chapel seems wrapt in flames and smoke. 
It cannot be seen by those who stand at but a short distance, 
and the many precious, sacred things it contains are carried out 
reverently by those who are humble but constant custodians and 

worshippers. Must it perish? the little House of Prayer of 
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which “the first stone” was laid in a cottage service held close 
at hand, and gradually the earnest exertions of a few who de- 
sired a place of worship near their homes, did the rest. 


** And clear and sweet as the clarion’s voice 
Were the angels’ songs that bade earth rejoice, 
That, by little and little, with care and cost, 
We had opened a way for the loved and lost. 
Lowly and plain are its fair white walls, 

But over our Chapel God's mercy falls, 
And the songs of the angels hovering round 
Make our sandy soil into holy ground,” 


No! the angels watch over their own hallowed ‘shrine, and 
human hands, their instruments, avert the threatened catastrophe, 
By firing the heath, as is done in bush and prairie fires, to 
meet the flames, their course is stayed, and the building is pre- 
served. Asis the case in the burnt cottage, the creepers and 
climbers on the walls remain unhurt, but the usually bright ex- 
panse of heather and gorse, the flourishing shrubs and trees 
perish—all around lies a great black waste like a coal field, a 
black, blasted, howling wilderness; and on the surrounding 
heath and fir-clad heights, when the April sun shines out, the trees 
yet left are bronzed where the breath of the fire has scorched 
them and dried up the young life of the budding branches, 

Just as the humble flowrets escape, so do the lowly cottage 
roofs near the chapel, fortunately not. thatched, suffer no injury. 
The fierce flames and burning boughs arch over,and are blown past 
them into a neighbouring domain—the little children cry when 
they hear that the ladies’ pretty garden is likely to be laid waste. 
Even the roughest among the throng lend a hand to stay further 
mischief. One bold gang starts off to cut down the trees which 
arch over the narrow, sandy road which passes the chapel, and 
higher up in the heath crosses a wooded defile. If the fire over- 
leaps that narrow line of demarcation, nothing can stop it on its 
course. All will be swept bare down to the harbour waters. 
But hark !— 

‘Is it only the chime of the heather bells, 
That solemnly, sweetly in chorus swells, 


With the louder rush of the wind on high, 
Through the dark fir-branches that sweep the sky ? 


Was it merely the breezes rushing through 

The russet fern fronds, all changed of hue ; 
Creeping o’er the dry stems of the hoary moss, 
Whirling withered leaves our wild paths across ? 
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Voices seem whispering among the trees, 
As their branches toss in the evening breeze ; 
Over the heath comes a murmuring thrill, 
Wings furling, unfurling—now all is still. 


Mightier than Nature's, the Hand that swept 
The strings of Creation. The tones that crept 
Through heath-bell, and blossom, and yellowing fern, 
Were such strains as the Seraphs in Eden learn. 


Grander the shadow God's presence flings, 
With the flapping and folding of angels’ wings, 
Than the storm clouds cast in the lonely waste, 
Where our Ark of Refuge is firmly placed,” 

Even so—at the eleventh hour—when all the Heavens were 
filled with smoke, and, suddenly, higher than ever, as it seemed 
to us helpless watchers, the flames leapt up—shining through the 
reddened boles of the closely-encircling pines—on our walls, and 
in at our very windows, a still, small voice, more clearly heard 
than the roaring wind, said, “ Peace be still—Hitherto shalt thou 
go, and no farther.” 

From twelve o'clock at mid-day the fire burned (doing infinite 
mischief, and spoiling the beauty of the country) till after mid- 
night, and it smouldered for days in the peaty soil. Those who 
visited the Chapel of the Holy Angels, at the Salterns, near 
Parkstone, while still the smell of the burning was strong in the 
land, last Easter Sunday, will not easily forget the contrast 
between the lavish floral decorations, sent from far, and gathered 
from every garden near at hand, and the blackened, howling 
wilderness which lay all around ; where formerly the white gum- 
cistus flowers, and sweet-scented, clustering, wild roses twined 
amongst golden gorse :—where the purple bells of the heath, and 
long feathery, waving fronds of branching fern, spikes of yellow 
broom, and clumps of flourishing evergreens, mingled in wild 
confusion together under the white walls of our little temple in 


the wilderness. 
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HERRING IS KING! 


(Translation from the T[rish.) 


By C. P. O’CONOR. 





Boys, see the white-caps out in the bay tumbling, 
Far from the westward, the fish harvest bring ; 

Look how the waves leap to kiss each white corrach, 
For Herring is King, for Herring is King! 


Here’s Sl/antha go bragh, O waves the free ! 
’Tis you have brought the summer in ; 

Agus slanthos and failthos, QO white maned sea, 
Thaahmar fein an samraah linn ! 


In with the seins, with a “ heave ho!” so merrily, 
Come Teague na fi/ea, an ould rann we'll sing, 
Till the grey rocks of Arran, shrieks to us, chorus, 

That Herring is King, O Herring is King! 


FO Spee eg kere Sees ay 
' erick et Sint eet ke eet SOU faa as on 


Here’s S/antha go bragh, O waves the free ! 
’Tis you have brought the summer in ; 

Agus slanthos and failthos, QO white maned sea, 
Thaahmar fein an samraah linn! 


O bright eyed sea, with your salt briny kisses, 

Here to your breast, my own darling, I’ll cling ; 
For well you know me, O foamy lipped sweetheart, 
And Herring our King, brave Herring our King ! 

































Herring is King. 


Here’s Slantha go bragh, O waves the free ! 
"Tis you have brought the summer in ; 

Agus slanthos and fatlthos, OQ white maned sea, 
Thaahmar fein, an samraah linn! 


Ho, now for the land, for the night is falling, 
God has been good, and galore we bring ; 

Out with the sails, catch the breeze, Da ra Christa ! 
Sure Herring is King, ock Herring is King! 


Here’s S/antha go bragh, O waves the free ! 
’Tis you have brought the summer in ; 

Agus slanthos and failthos, OQ white maned sea, 
Thaahmar fein an samraah linn! 


Aheerna, be praised, how the creels are filling, 

With sweet silver mackerel, breame and white ling ; 
Scaalter go leor, for the good wives of Galway, 

Brave Herring is King, royal Herring is King! 


Here’s Slantha go bragh, O waves the free 
*Tis you have brought the summer in ; 

Agus slanthos and failthos, Q white maned sea, 
Thaahmar fein an samraah linn ! 


Cor rach, Anglicé: A boat. 
Slantha go bragh! Anglicé : Health for ever. 
Slanthes, Failthes : Healths, Welcomes. 
Thaahmar fein an samraah linn: 'Tis you have brought the summer in. It will be 
seen that this is the English of the last line of chorus, 
Teague na filea: Teague the poet. 
Da ra Christa: God and Christ. 
dlheerna: Q Lord! 
Scaalter go ler; Good and brave news. 











HEDW IGE. 





By THE AUTHOR OF “Miss MOLLY,” “DELIcIA,” &c. 





Ir all happened more than fifty years ago, which is such a long, 
long time in this rapid age, when we scarcely care to recall what 
took place last month, that I almost doubt whether there may 
be found anyone oidfashioned enough to cafe for a simple love 
story, which is quite over and done with, for the actors therein 
are all dead, and the remembrance of their deeds almost dead 
too. But in memory of a woman who once trod the halls of 
Edelstein, and who reigned supreme in one faithful heart for 
many, many years, never once suffering banishment for the sake 
of any younger, fairer rival, I write. these few pages from the 
story of the life of _ 
PRINCESS HEDWIGE. 

“Yes, she is indeed beautiful,” murmured the old Count von 
Edelstein softly to himself, and he moved a step nearer to the open 
window that looked on to a garden gay with hydrangeas and 
geraniums, and all the many blossoms that gladden our hearts 
on a June morning, to obtain a nearer view of the girl who was 
occupying his thoughts. “She is indeed beautiful!—The eldest 
son of our Prince comes here this evening,—he sees her, he 
falls in love, and it does not need to question the stars to read 
her fortune! He marries her, for her dowry will not prove an 
insignificant addition even to the fortune of an heir apparent, 
and then, is not every wish I have, fulfilled? To live to see my 
daughter wife of the reigning Prince, a Queen in all but name, 
what would there be left for me to desire!” 

There was no one in the room to applaud these sentiments, no 
one to approve or disapprove, for it was breakfast time, and the 
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Count always preferred to be alone then. After a few brief 
minttes, his eyes and his thoughts again wandered towards the 
window, whence was visible the daughter whose future he was 
painting in such brilliant colours. He smiled to himself once 
or twice as she passed and repassed on the terrace walk, but he 
did not speak aloud again for some time, and then it was to 
remark: “It seems almost a pity that her mother should have 
died before seeing what a magnificent woman her daughter 
would develop into! Not but what remembering how un- 
interesting her mother became before she died, I cannot but 
consider that a foolish wish, for if I found her dull ¢#en, what 
she would have been by zow, I shudder to contemplate !—Ah, 
there you are, my dear.” His thoughts and words being here 
abruptly interrupted by the opening of the door, and the entrance 
of his daughter. 

And now, that she is here, what can we say of her, except 
echo her father’s word ‘ beautiful.’ Very tall, and so slight that 
she looked taller even than she really was, with smooth, dark 
hair twisted round a queenly little head, and large, soft dark 
eyes that looked straightly and serenely out upon the world, as 
though they had never known what fear, or sorrow, or any other 
tempestuous passion, might be like. “Good morning, father,” 
she said, laying a slight, white hand upon the grey head. “The 
sun is shining as brightly as if he also wished to do honour to 
our royal guest.” 

“And you? You are prepared to do him honour? You will 
look your best, will you not, and do credit to our house, which, 
after all, is as old, I think, if not older, than his?” 

“Still, they are royal—and we are not?” 

“Yes, and for the sake of that divinity which doth hedge 
about a King—” | 

“Ah, my dear father, you will infallibly lose yourself if you 
once besih to make quotations! Instead, let us talk over our 
arrangements for this evening.” 

She sat down as she spoke. Gracefully—yet with a certain 
dignity, which was perceptible in all her movements, and listened . 
to her father’s remarks and suggestions for some minutes, but 
they were not fated to be left long in peace. The door opened, 
and a servant entering, said: “The Forester is here, and wishes 
to know when he can speak to you.” 

“TI have finished breakfast, tell him, he can come in now.” 

A very close observer might almost have imagined as the 


Hedwige. 
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servant disappeared, and a tall, fine looking man took his place ; 
—a man whom the Count greeted with a “Good morning, Rudolf,” 
that the faintest tinge of pink spread itself over the cheeks 
of the young Countess, which, asa rule, were totally devoid of 
colour; but, perhaps, it was only the effect of the sunlight falling 
through rose coloured curtains, and then those transparent com- 
plexions always show the slightest movement of the warm blood 
beneath. 

Anyhow, it was very slight, and passed away as quickly as it 
came, and as she leant back in the great velvet armchair which 
threw out into such strong relief her delicate colouring,—her 
slim, white hands resting idly in her lap, one saw at once how 
impossible it was that a forester’s coming or going, could make 
any difference to Hedwige, Countess Edelstein.. Much business 
was talked over by the two men; orders were given and received, 
and then, “I will see you at eleven o'clock to-morrow,” said the 
Count, waving his hand in token of dismissal; and the interview 
being over, Rudolf turned to go. 

All the time he was in the room, the Countess never turned 
her eyes away from that portion of it which held those two 
figures ;—the old Count seated in his armchair, with his delicate, 
high bred features, his iron grey hair, and fine, though somewhat 
emaciated form,—and the tall figure standing so quietly before 
him, with just the deference suitable from youth to age visible 
in his face, just that, and nothing more.’ She took all this in, 
though she did not stare in the least. Was she not a von Edel- 
stein, and, therefore, her manners were as perfect as her face. 
Rather, she seemed to look at that part of the room for the 
simple reason that it was in front of her, and if within her range 
of vision should come—a forester—why avoid him? Even when he 
turned to leave, her eyes did not quit the spot where he had stood, 
therefore, we may conclude her thoughts were far away from the 
two men and their conversation, for what interest could it have 
had for her! Probably, they had travelled onwards to the 
Prince’s visit that night, and to the triumphs which she must 
have known were awaiting her. 

The Forester, however, was not avon Edelstein, so, as he 
turned to leave, his eyes did wander a little from the old man 
before him, and his thoughts too, we may presume, from the 
subject in hand. Perhaps he was attracted, what more likely, by 
the rich glow of youth and beauty that required such a little turn 
of the head to see. Such youth and beauty too, as could not 
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very often fall to the lot of one in his station of life to behold, 
and, therefore, well worth that extra glance. Whether he 
admired the picture, he did not say, but he took it all in. The 
graceful figure leaning back in the dark velvet chair,—the heavy 
white dress, with its border of gold coloured embroidery, 
sweeping the floor, the idle white hands toying with some scarlet 
geraniums, and the lovely, delicate face—He saw it all, though 
it was only for a second he turned his eyes in that direction. 
But perhaps more than anything else, he noted the wealth of the 
surroundings,—the heavy gold frame in which the picture was 
set,—but perhaps that was only natural in a forester. Then 
with a bow which the lady did not notice, and which the gentle- 
man acknowledged by a brief ‘Good morning, he left the 
room. 

“That is a handsome man, Hedwige.” 

“Yes, father.” , 

“ Handsome, that is, as far as a man of his class can be so 
termed. For, myself, I prefer less phystcal beauty,—in the men ft 
mean,—of a race, and more, what shall I call it? More style, 
greater signs of good birth,” glancing down at his own shapely 
hands and feet as he spoke. “ But I am wandering away from 
my subject. Wecan scarcely expect the outward signs of race 
in Rudolf,"—and he laughed pleasantly to himself, a low, well- 
bred laugh. “ Still, for a man of that class, he zs handsome, and 
I must confess that I do like to have handsome people about 
me,” looking fondly at his daughter as he spoke. “Ah, Hedwige, 
we must try and help that young man to marry and settle down, 
as part payment of the debt of gratitude I owe him, for saving 
my daughter's life!” And with more feeling than he generally 
showed, his voice shook a little over the last words. “It is tire- 
some though,” he continued, a minute afterwards, “to owe any- 
thing to a man of that kind. If he would only have taken the 
thoney I offered him, it would have made it so much easier for 
me, and, of course, would have been better for him! He would 
have been able to marry sooner, which of course is the end and 
object of his existence.” 

“T suppose so.” 

The girl gave her answer a little absently, and her eyes left 
her father’s face, and wandered to the garden outside. 

“Well, naturally it does not interest you much, and he seems 
very happy where he is, so for the present we will leave him 
alone.” 
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“Indeed, father, you mistake me,” she said gravely. “Of 
cours¢ I am interested in Rudolf. Have I not known him 
since we were both children together? Was not his mother my 
nurse, and did she not tend and care for me for years as fondly 
as if I had been her own child ?” 

“For money, my dear, for money. That debt has been paid 
off long ago,” interrupted-her father. 

“Faithfulness cannot always be dought. And then, as you 
say, did not this young man at the risk of his own life save 
mine when the ice gave way, and there was not found among 
all the friends who were with me, one with sufficient courage to 
make an effort to save me, No, father, it is not that Iam not 
interested, only I was thinking—” 

“Well ?” 

“ Oh, thinking, I suppose, what we could do to repay him.” 

“Well, it is a trifling subject, after all, compared with the 
one that is at present occupying my mind, so let us leave it 
alone until we have more time. And he is evidently ungrateful 
—or perhaps only dissatisfied—those kind of people so often 
are! They never think one does enough for them, But I 
offered him his’ cottage rent free, and a certain sum of money 
to be paid yearly, which, with his salary as forester, would have 
rendered him quite independent. I thought it liberal, very 
liberal !” 

“ However, he refused it.” 

“ Yes, he refused it.” 

“And said, did he not, that he could not take money for 
saving life ?” F 

“For saving your life,” amended her father. “It really is 
curious, the feudal feeling that still often exists in the breast of 
a servant born and brought up on his master’s estate. They 
seem to think they belong to us body and soul, and would, I 
am sure, hesitate at nothing demanded of them. Now Rudolf, 
I really believe, would have considered his life well given in 
exchange for yours!” | 

“TI believe he would,” said Hedwige softly. 
* * * * * * 
Evening at length, and already within the castle lights 
twinkling at every casement, although the great red sun 
not yet disappeared, but is sending his level rays in shafts 
light across the windows, as though mocking in his 
the puny attempts of man to replace him. 
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But in presence of the royal guest who has arrived, the day- 
light must be hidden as much as possible, and that is no easy 
task even at this late hour of the long summer day. But at 
Edelstein Castle it has been nearly accomplished, for heavy 
curtains cover the windows, and hundreds of soft wax candles 
soften the shadows cast by delicate ferns and sweet roses to the 
utmost; in fact, they almost succeed in doing away with shadows 
altogether. 

The drawing-room is as yet empty, so we will do as Katrina, 
the little maid, has already done, her duties over for the present, 
and opening the side door that leads on to the terraced walk, 
stand for an instant by her side, enjoying the still hush of the 
summer eve, which soon gives place to the summer night; for 
as she thus stands, the sun disappears out of sight, taking with 
him the kingly glory that is his own, leaving a sad, grey world 
to mourn in lonely widowhood his death, 

“ Katrina.” 

“Ah, Rudolf, is that you? How you startled me! What are 
you doing here?” But as the girl looked up there was some- 
thing in her eyes which might lead one to suppose the surprise 
was not an unpleasant one. “Is it not beautiful?” she went on. 
“ Ah, and if you could see our Countess! She és wonderful!” 
and the little maid clasped her hands together for want of words 
to express her admiration. 

“That is what I am here for,” said the forester, gravely; I 
wish to see her. I intend to watch until she enters the ball room, 
which she is to do at ten o'clock, is she not ?” 

“ But you need not stand here, for I will find you a much 
better place than this. You shall come in, and I will take you 
up to the musicians’ gallery; no one will ever know you are 
there, and you will see the grand sight, almost as well as if you 
were one of them, and I daresay you will enjoy it more.” 

“*One of them,’” he repeated, “yes, that would be curious, 
would it not, Katrina? Would you like it?” 

“ Like it! not at all. Think of having to walk slowly, and 
never to be able to sing or dance, and to be always dressed in 
grand clothes like Countess Hedwige, and to have to talk to our 

Prince.” 

“Yes, to be dressed grandly; that is so like a woman!” he 
interrupted. “It is not the dressing that makes the difference. 
But would you not like to have had the same advantages as the 
Countess? To be able to dance, and draw, and play like her?” 
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“No,” said the girl, “I should not; I think it is a dull life. 
But you are different. You see nothing would ever have made 
me clever, I know it, but you—you are different. Perhaps if 
you ” 

“Yes, that is just it. Perhaps if I—— Well, it might have 
made all the difference to me,” and he broke off suddenly. “ But 
come, we must go in, if you are really going to find a hiding- 
place for me.” 

An hour later it was really night. 

Even out of doors the soft grey mist had grown so thick that 
it hid from view the pine wood and the stream that ran through 
the garden. By-and-by the moon would come out ahd'try by 
her chill loveliness to make up for the departure of the warmth 
and beauty of the day, but at present she was hiding coyly 
amongst the clouds. 

Inside all looked very different. Over all the ball-room excite- 
ment and the half-subdued hush of expectancy prevailed, and 
everyone stood watching the doors at the far end of the room, 
that led into the banquetting hall—which doors, as the clock 
struck ten were suddenly thrown wide open, the musicians 
clashed forth a joyful, welcoming strain, and into the glare and 
brilliancy, Hedwige, Countess von Edelstein entered, leaning on 
the arm of the Prince, and followed by all the guests who had 
been assembled to do him honour. 

Worthy indeed was she of any dignity the world might have 
to offer, many of the spectators thought, as she walked slowly 
and gracefully through that first quadrille with her royal part- 
ner, the folds of her amber satin falling about her, her diamonds 
flashing and sparkling in her hair, on her neck, and on her round 
white arms. No one ever associated Countess Hedwige with 
anything but the richest, the most gorgeous of surroundings. 
Brilliant colouring suited best her pale, colourless beauty, and in 
a flame of colour she generally appeared. She struck the spec- 
tator as might a vivid streak of daylight seen glinting through 
the foliage of a dark wood. But to-night there was a tinge of 
pink on her cheeks, and her great dark eyes shone, as though, 
despite her quiet and dignified bearing, there was some excite- 
ment at work within. Perhaps it was a mesmeric effect wrought 
unconsciously by one who stood apart from the festivity in the 
musicians’ gallery—one whose looks never left her face for one 
moment. 


No wonder that as the evening passed, the Prince gazing into 
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those lustrous eyes, felt that it would not be a hard task to fulfil 
what he knew to be his father’s wish, and lay at the feet of this 
woman, the honours which were in store for him. So, as the 
hours waned, and the faint sweet smell of the dying heliotropes 
and tea roses filled the air with their fragrance, his words took a 
warmer, tenderer meaning, and her replies involuntarily softened 
and sank lower, and her eyes wavered a little away from the 
admiration expressed in his. 

But the admiration did not embarrass her, she was a von 
Edelstein, that was sufficient. So she performed her duties of 
hostess with that quiet dignity that was habitual to her, letting 
no sign of any inward conflict appear on her face—if such inward 
conflict indeed there were. 

Katrina peeping from an unobserved corner at the beauties of 
the ball-rooms, rarely let her eyes wander from™her young 
mistress’s face, even the Prince was little to her compared with 
“ Our Countess.” 

“ Ah, but she is lovely,” she said, half under her breath, “I 
wonder what Rudolf ” But at that name her bright face 
clouded a little, and a shadow darkened her gay, young eyes as 
they sought out and rested upon a tall figure that stood up still 
and motionless as a sentinel, in the dark corner at the back of 
the musicians’ gallery. A tall figure quite hidden from the 
guests, but visible to the blue eyes of Katrina, And after they 
had once sought him out, somehow they did not travel back 
again to the bright, bewildering throng below, but remained 
fixed upon that distant spot, until the girl became aware that 
something was obstructing her view, and when she put up her 
hand to discover the reason, she found it wet with tears. 

Poor little Katrina, with her soft, warm heart so easily touched: 
so easily wounded by a cruel word, so easily healed by a kind 
one,—the reason for those tears was not hard to find! The 
sight of that silent figure which had stood there so patiently 
hour after hour,—the stern face, with the dark eyes in which 
Katrina had never seen a smile,—all told a tale of some sorrow, 
unknown, unguessed at, may be, but there all the same. And 
we all feel where we come in contact with those quiet, repressed 
natures, the life, the story, the tragedy, may be, that is there,— 
hidden away behind something which we cannot pierce; but as 
we are aware of the thunder about us before the storm breaks, 
so do we get now and then a glimpse of the sorrows of these 
silent ones. And what touches us more than anything about 
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them, is surely the loneliness which sets them above, or at 
any rate apart, from human sympathy. 

So Katrina turning away, with the teardrops still on her eye- 
lashes, wondered within herself whether a woman had had any- 
_ thing to do with the grief of the man she had seen for those 
few moments with no mask on his features, and the wonder first 
filled her with pity, and later perhaps with a little dismay, for 
we know what is akin to pity. 

* x * * * * 

A fortnight, a month has passed away since the ball at Castle 
Edelstein, and several more links have been added to the chain 
of destiny. 

The Prince’s first, second, and third visit are things of the 
past, and now there is no doubt in his own mind that in the 
dark eyes of Countess Hedwige he has read his fate. All that 
he has to give——his old, honoured name, and his young, 
passionate love—he has laid at her feet, and it is now a 
recognised fact everywhere that he has won for his wife the 
heiress of the von Edelsteins. He is proud of his fiancée, and 
has he not every reason to be so? Is she not young,so young 
that he must be her first love? Beautiful, and wealthy, what 
more could he desire? So he thinks at least, as on this summer 
morning he and the Countess walk slowly backwards and 
forwards amongst the brilliant geraniums and roses with which 
the garden abounds, and he looks at her as she stands by his 
side; no colour anywhere about her, saving the gold embroideries 
on her white dress, and the great fan of peacock feathers which 
she holds, after the fashion of a Spanish woman, to shade her 
eyes from the sun. 

“ See, Hedwige, is not that the forester your father told me 
of?” said Waldemar, pointing to a man who was crossing the 
garden in the direction of the entrance to the library, from the 
terrace. 

“Yes, he is most probably going to my father, who sees him 
every morning about this hour.” 

“Then, Hedwige, I should like to speak to him, for I have 
taken a fancy to the man, partly for the sake of his appearance, 
which is in his favour, and partly because of what I have heard 
of him. He saved your life, did he ie 

“Ves,” 

“Happy man! Though his countenance belies him, for he 
looks almost as mournful as my lovely Hedwige! But I will 
43 
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give him credit for the good I have always heard of him, and I 
will not believe that he has all sorts of unconfessed crimes upon 
his conscience, which is what he looks like! I will try and 
imagine that he is only unhappy!” 

“Only unhappy,” repeated Countess Hedwige almost 
mechanically. 

But the Prince did not hear this echo of his words, for as he 
finished his own half laughing remark they had reached the spot 
where the forester stood awaiting his master, and he turned 
away to address some remarks to him. They made a fine con- 
trast, these two men. The Prince, with all the distinctive marks 
of rank and education about him; the slender hands and feet, the 
pleasing manner, which could not be called condescending even 
when used towards an inferior, because he was an inferior, and, 
therefore, there was no need for condescension; and Rudolf with 
his grave, somewhat formal ways, which acknowledged the 
difference in rank, as was only fitting, but which was not 
intimidated by that rank from holding his own. 

But apparently the contrast was not an interesting one for 
Countess Hedwige to study, or perhaps the discussion about 
past shooting, and the prospects of the future season, was not 
entertaining to her, for as she stood beside the two men, shading 
her eyes from the rays of the noontide sun, the expression on 
her face was that of a person ‘bored,’ but too polite to wish 
to shew it. 

And presently the Prince became aware of this fact, for he 
turned to her, apologizing for the interest shooting always had 
for him, and with a brief ‘Good morning’ to the Forester, 
turned to enter the house. 

“I have only come, however,” he said, “to bring you in, 
dear, out of the heat. I am going out again; I must finish 
my conversation, and I know I do forget sometimes when 
talking of sport, particularly to anyone as clever on the subject 
as your Forester, that it does not posses the same interest for 
a woman, You will forgive me?” 

“ Surely,” she answered gravely, “there is nothing to forgive. 
Besides, perhaps I was not so uninterested as you seem to 
think.” : 

He only smiled in reply, and then he took her hands in his, 
and drawing her towards him, looked at her a moment in silence. 
She was tall, as I said before; so tall that she had no need to 
look up, for her dark, quiet eyes were on a level with his eager, 
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blue ones, and if the story of her’s were difficult to read, that 
which lay in the depths of his, was not. Love and pride—and 
all the happiness of the present merging itself in the wide, happy 
future that he saw spreading out before him. “I envy that 
_ fellow his extra inches, Hedwige, when I stand beside you,” at 
length he said; “but, after all,” he laughed, “I think when I 
have everything else, I need not fret because I am under, rather 
than over, six feet!” 

Countess Hedwige made no answer; she did not join either 
in the laugh with which he concluded his light speech, but then 
she seldom, if ever laughed, so with a little kiss on her hand, 
Waldemar turned and left her. 

When she found herself alone, Hedwige took a book, and 
reclining on a couch by the window, prepared to idle away the 
hot, mid-day hours. But reading was a difficulty. Perhaps it 
was too hot; perhaps the constant passing and repassing of a 
tall figure that cast a black shadow across her, prevented her 
fixing her mind on the page before her. Gradually the volume 
slipped out of her hand, and her thoughts wandered away, so 
far away that she did not hear a footstep cross the marble floor 
of the hall, and pause at the door of her sitting room ; did not 
hear the handle turn, neither did she see a man enter the apart- 
ment; in fact she was unaware of any change in her surroundings 
until a voice broke the stillness by saying: “I have come, I must 
see you—I have something to say to you!” The voice startled 
her, awoke her, and she sat up and looked around in a somewhat 
bewildered manner, but on seeing Rudolf, with a certain wild, 
excited look in his face, that she never remembered noticing 
there before, excepting perhaps on that one occasion when she 
had, before losing consciousness, been able to see his efforts to 
save her from drowning—her calmness returned, and, “ Let me 
first of all say what J ope it is,” she said quietly. “ You have at 
length found some way in which I can repay part of the great 
debt I owe you.” 

“Would you have me take money?” he began impetuously, 
all his usual calmness disappearing, “ for saving the life of-——” 

“Your master’s daughter, you were going to say,” she inter- 
rupted, in her quiet, grave tones, but she did not look up from 
the blue and green feathers of her fan with which her fingers 
were playing restlessly, and towards which she had turned her 
eyes as she spoke. 

“Yes,” said Rudolf checking himself suddenly, as her calm 
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voice fell on his ear, “of course that is what I was going to 
say.” 

“But you see, 1 am not about to offer you money. Perhaps 
there are some men who might not like to take that for such a 
deed, but,” unclasping a small, gold chain she wore round her 
neck, and holding it out towards him, “ but no man need refuse 
a present for—his wife!” 

“ But, Madame—” and his hand trembled as he held it out 
to take the trinket. He said no more, however, but paused 
there, his sentence incomplete, and looked at her. Oh, if she 
had looked up them, had glanced but for one moment into the 
dark eyes bent upon her, surely she must have read some story 
there! But she did not. 

She did not even look at him when he took the chain, her 
glances were still all given to her fan, which was a pretty thing 
in itself, and had been the gift of the Prince. 

A second, another second passed by, and still nothing more 
was said. The thoughts of both seemed to have travelled far 
away, and left their owners speechless. 

However, at length Countess Hedwige broke the silence, and 
this time she did look up, and surely in her voice were notes of 
pleading. “ Rudolf, you_will marry soon.” 

“If Madame wills it ;” and in his voice there was nothing to 
be heard but sadness. 

“ Yes,” quite soon, she repeated dreamily. Then after a pause, 
“ And Rudolf, you will love your wife.” 

“T will try, Madame.” 

Again, if she had looked up, she might have seen some story 
in his face, which would have been easy to put into words, but 
again she did not. 

He waited half a minute to see if she had anything further to 
say, and finding she had not, he turned to go. 

He paused once more by the door, and looked back, as we 
saw him do on that first day to take a last glance at the picture 
he was leaving. Much the same picture to-day. 

The figure of a woman leaning gracefully back on a velvet 
couch ; the heavy lidded eyes drooping till the dark lashes fell 
on to the delicate, pale cheeks, the lips of the beautiful mouth 
set firmly together, as though shutting in some secret which was 
trying hard to make its escape—but pride is ever a good keeper 
of secrets! . 

_ Directly the door had closed on the tall, handsome figure of 
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the Forester, Countess Hedwige rose from the sofa, and opening 
the door, went swiftly up the stairs to her own apartment, which 
she entered with her usual firm step, but as she turned the key in 
the lock, she staggered slightly, and one could see that her hands 
were trembling so that she had to clasp them tightly to steady 
them; her lips were parted, too, now, and the breath came 
quickly and unevenly between them. 

The door safely locked, she began to pace up and down the 
room, with hands clasped tightly together, and head bent, as 
though in deep thought. 

Hour after hour passed, and still found her pacing up and 
down, still found her hands so tightly locked together that they 
must have hurt her, still found her eyes bent upon the ground, 
as though they were striving to avoid some sight that they would 
behold were they lifted up. 

Once there was a knock at her door, a summons from her 
father to go down; but she did not heed it, did not even hear it, 
so that the messenger went away, leaving her undisturbed. 

Prince Waldemar says that when he married Hedwige von 

Edelstein, she had already many a grey hair amongst her smooth 
black tresses ; and he laughs sometimes, and asks if it were grief 
that brought them there ; and Countess, or Princess Hedwige, as 
she is now, answers, quietly, “Do you not. know, Waldemar, that 
it is a well-known fact that black hair always turns white very 
quickly ?” 
- “Whatever the colour of your hair may be,” says Waldemar, 
more gravely than he has yet spoken, “ you always have been, 
and always will be, more beautiful than any other woman in 
my eyes |” 

And if her husband thinks so, if he is satisfied, surely that is 
all that is needful ; there is no need for us to question further. 

. » * * . 

Wedding bells! Wedding bells! There is joy in their 
sound! And there is something attractive to almost every 
one in the very word “wedding,” so it was little wonder that 
on the day that was to see #heir Countess married to the heir of 
their little kingdom, that the good people of Edelstein should 
all have left their homes tenantless, and gone forth to see the 
sight. 

And a pretty sight it was, as a marriage nearly always is, even 
amidst the gloom and dulness of a city; then how much more 
was this the case when the bright September sun shone down on 
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an old ivy-covered village church, on a flower-strewn path, and 
on hundreds of eager, happy faces watching for the bride. 

This September sun shone also on little children held aloft in 
arms that never tired of their labour of love; on older children, 
half pleased and half frightened at finding themselves dressed in 
their Sunday clothes on a week-day, clinging with both little 
fat hands to their mother’s gowns ; on hard-working men, who 
felt a certain pride in her beauty, and on their white-capped 
wives, who felt a certain pity, looking at their own chubby 
children, and then at the motherless bride. 

On all these the sun looked down, and smiled broadly and 
gladly, and at length its rays fell and glistened on a sheen of 
white satin, on a wreath of myrtle blossoms crowning a small, 
dark head, carried most proudly erect, and then the bride had 
passed over the flower-strewn path, and had entered into the 
church. 

The prayers were all said, the vows all made; now the sweet 
voices of the choir were raised in a hymn of praise; the organ 
sounded, the service was over, and our Countess was Princess 
Hedwige von Lindenfels. That, at least, was what was being 
whispered in somewhat awe-struck tones by one to another of 
the crowd outside, and the murmur and hum of many voices 
sank lower whilst awaiting the sight of the new-made wife. 

“]T wonder whether she is guite happy now,” thought little 
Katrina, who had pressed into the very front rank of the crowd, 
so as to have a good view of her young mistress. But it was not 
of the dignity and grandeur that young mistress had won 
Katrina was thinking, but rather of the brilliant outlook hers 
must be, who had thus left behind her the dulness of girlhood, 
and was looking down the bright, endless vista that opens out 
before married eyes. 

For so every girl thinks; and poor little Katrina was not 
nearly old enough to consider the safe anchorage of girlhood 
more to be desired than the wide ocean, with all its possible 
perils and dangers, that surrounds anxious womanhood. She 
was thinking also, pretty Katrina, and the thought made her 
blue eyes look softer and sweeter than ever, of the great and 
wonderful happiness that was so’soon to be hers, and of how 
she had been unable to follow the Princess to her new life, 
because of the home that had been offered to her in this very 
village where she had lived all her days. 

It was a wonderful future that was opening out before her 
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the like of which, it seemed to her, had never been seen by 
any one else. And it had been so unexpected, too, for it was 
only a month ago that she had decided it could never, never 
be; and lo, the wished for, long-coveted possession was lying 
at her very feet. So, as the bride drove away, with her 
white, beautiful face, the thought that was uppermost in Katrina's 
heart was, “I wonder’if the Prince is half as much to her as 
he is to me!” 

And she thought it triumphantly, for love gives to us all, for 
the time being, the palm of a conqueror. And from the heights 
to which it has lifted us up, we look down with gentle pity 
on the weary, toiling crowds beneath. And we forget that 
they have a// loved, and watched the palm branch fade in their 
hands, for to so few is it given to begin the love here that is to 
continue for eternity. 

But amongst all the laughing, joyous throng who cheered, and 
bade the bride “ Good-speed,” there was one who took no part 
in any of the outward signs of merriment; one who did not 
seem to heed the crowd or join in the shouting, but stood 
apart from all, with folded arms, watching ; watching until the 
shimmering satin swept again over the crushed white roses, 
watching until the myrtle-crowned head had totally disappeared — 
from view. One—who whilst the crowd loitered chattering and 
gossiping; fathers and mothers calling for their little ones, 
brothers for their sisters, and Katrina glancing timidly round 
for him who was to claim her on the morrow—turned abruptly 
away, and taking a narrow path that led towards the distant 
forest was soon lost to view. 


Hedwige. 


* * 7 * * * 


Another wedding! But such a small, slight affair, that it 
seems but the very echo, or shadow, of the one that preceded it. 
No show, no grandeur whatever; only a tall, somewhat melan- 
choly-looking man, standing before the altar side by side with 
a little flaxen-haired, blue-eyed maiden, and behind them two 
or three village friends. 

But the same prayers were said, the same vows made; and- 
now on the bride’s finger glistens the golden badge of a life- . 
long service. 

Even when they passed into the outer world man and wife, 
there was small resemblance between this day and the one that 
went before it ; for the sun no longer shone, and a heavy rain 
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was falling, as it had been falling ever since the terrible thunder- 
storm that made the division between to-day and yesterday. 

But the steady falling rain,and the dismal sky overhead, could 
not quench the light that was shining in Katrina’s soft eyes, nor 
the happiness that lay warm at her heart; and it was with a 
stedfast certainty in the promise of the future that she laid her 
hand on her husband’s arm, and walked down the village street 
through the pouring rain, under the shelter of the great umbrella 
that he held over her, to the door of her new home. God grant 
that the vows still warm at both their hearts may be faithfully 


kept through all the long and changing years that lie before 
them. 


* * ™ * cd * 

A year in the abstract is not a very great piece of a man’s 
life; it is soon gone, we say, and perhaps it is. 

A spring, a summer, an autumn, and a winter, and we scarcely 
have time to realize all the changes that have taken place before 
we are back again with the trees budding, the young grass 
growing, and the birds singing their earliest songs. 

But look at it in another way. Three-hundred and sixty-five 
days, not over-happy days perhaps. Ah, one can suffer a great 
deal in that time! And if you multiply those same three- 
hundred and sixty-five days by ten, what a life-time it seems! 

The changes which appeared so slight at the moment, we 
find on looking back upon them, altered the whole current of 
our lives, were indeed the events themselves that marked the 
turning points which made or marred us. But in life it is so 
difficult to gain a sufficiently quiet place from whence to con- 
template the mistake we made—the turning we ought to have 
taken. 

The interests of the world crowd so thickly upon us that it 
is almost impossible to gain time to look back, were it only for 
a minute, so we often forget, or at least can scarcely realize that 
the dark frowning rocks which stand up behind us, high as 
mountains, shutting out from our longing view the sunshiny 
commencement of our pilgrimage, are the same upon which our 
feet once stood, when we were higher up than we are now; the 
same upon which we stood and wondered whether it would 
make any difference if we ran lightly down the banks where 
the walking looked so much pleasanter, and quitted the heights 
where we had to move so carefully. So we hesitated perhaps, a 
minute or two, and then forsook the steep places, forgetting 
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when we did so that fact which we now perceive on looking 
back, that the view of a happy past is for ever. shut out from 
our anxious eyes. 

So we hasten along by the ever-widening river which has 
grown so broad and troubled, and our hurrying feet are now 
often sorely impeded by the helpless beings who cling to us in 
their weakness: the old, who .with withered hands trust to 
our comparatively young strength; the child whose little fingers 
clutch our garments, and who, requires so often to be lifted up 
and kisssed and caressed, before we can continue our onward 
journey; all these, who are about us daily, prevent us from often 
turning to contemplate the past. So that all we have to do is 
to look onwards, for there/are no steep rocks ahead. Everything 
in front is veiled in a soft, grey mist, therefore if we would have 
peace and forget the bitterness of the past, we have only to 
look straight on, and think of that sweet rest which shall be 
“where the river has met the sea.” 

And so by Princess Hedwige, as by many inferior mortals, 
a great many steps have been made along the margin of the 
winding river, and ten years have come and gone since the 
bright summer day that saw the pale, beautiful bride drive away 
from the church of Edelstein—ten years since the rainy morning 
that saw little Katrina become the wife of Rudolf Overbach, 
and as to everyone else, these years have brought to her their 
quota of joy and sorrow. 

Once more Hedwige and her father are seated in the great 
drawing-room of Castle Edelstein talking, and also, as on 
another occasion when we saw them there, a man’s figure keeps 
passing and repassing the windows ; but this soft summer even- 
ing the figure is not that of a tall forester, but of a handsome, 
fair-haired noble, who is sauntering up and down in the twilight, 
cigar in mouth. 

Somewhat of the bright joyousness we remember has died 
out of his glad blue eyes, we can see, as he strolls up and down; 
but then, he is not the youth we knew ten years ago—and in 
its place is a scarcely definable something which speaks of dis- 
appointment—but who has ever attained the age of five-and- 
thirty without experiencing something of disappointment ? 

Princess Hedwige is older too, though her figure is as slight 
and graceful as ever. The small, queen-like head is held as 
erect, and the dark eyes under their heavy white lids droop as 
little as in the old days when the Prince came to woo her. But 
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the ten extra years are visible in her face, and above all in her 
eyes—the eyes which so rarely brighten with laughter, for the 
smile that sometimes plays round the beautiful, serious mouth, 
seldom reaches them, but they remain mournful always, as dark 
eyes so often do. 

That shadow of disappointment that is a suspicion in her 
husband's face, is a certainty in hers. You can see at once that 
“ Life is not the thing she planned it out, ere hope was dead ;” 
but then again, with whom is it so? 

The old Count is not much changed. He has, from a fine- 
looking, elderly man, grown into an old one, and his iron-grey 
hair is smooth and white, but his thin features have lost none 
of their delicacy. The Edelsteins never became florid in their 
old age. 

His dark eyes, the inheritance he owed to his Spanish ances- 
tress, an inheritance of which he was justly proud, have lost none 
of their brilliance. They never had been fiery or passionate, so 
that there was none of the fire of youth to burn out of them, 
and they still possess all their original keenness—and coldness. 

Let us listen to their conversation for a few minutes, for 
although it is but the very end of it we shall hear, still it may 
possess an interest for us, as tending to throw some light on the 
kind of woman Hedwige has grown into. 

But perhaps, after all, that is not likely, for she never was one 
to betray herself in the smallest degree in her speech. But 
listen. 

“Is there anything greater than pride, do you think, father ?” 

“ Nothing, Hedwige, nothing.” 

“ Not even love?” 

Though she essayed to speak calmly, there was a faint anxiety 
perceptible in the tones of the voice. 

“No, certainly not,” said the old Count. “ Love is like as if 
one were to lie down in a flowery meadow on a hot summer’s 
noon, and there dream a pleasant dream. All very well for the 
time being, but what would happen when night fell, as it must 
fall, sooner or later. Now pride is a strong tower of defence 
between ourselves and the outside world, behind whose walls we 
can always retire out of reach of an enemy’s arrows.” And the 
old man smiled complacently, well pleased with his happily 
selected simile. 


“ But father,” again she urged in that faintly troubled voice, 
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“No, there are no ‘buts,’ my dear, but nevertheless, let me 
hear what you were going to say,” 

“ Only that even by your own showing it is /onely. 

“Greatness is always lonely, my child, and what so great as 
pride!” 

Something in his daughter’s voice seemed to disturb the old 
man, for he rose hastily as though to put an end to the conver- 
sation, and proposed instead a stroll in the garden. Perhaps he 
knew or guessed what the next words would’ bé, and dreaded 
them. Perhaps he feared a confession. Apparently his sugges- 
tion recalled his daughter to herself, for she said no more, but 
rising from her seat, threw a black lace shawl, mantilla fashion, 
over her head, and went over to the window and called 
“Waldemar” in her clear, low voice. 

To see the glad light in his eyes, and the quick way he turned 
at the sound of her voice, no one would ever have guessed they 
had been married ten years. 

“We are going for a little walk, Waldemar, will you come 
with us? 

“Yes, willingly.” 

And then they all three turned down one of the many green 
paths that led from the garden to the distant forest, and 
wandered on under the dark shadows of the trees, whose heavy 
branches were already making a night which had not as yet 
reached the world around. 

It was so still amid these shadows, so cut off from the outside 
world, that gradually the peace that always dwells in the midst 
of nature seemed to extend itself to the three who still wandered 
silentiy onward. Quieter and quieter it grew, even the little 
breeze that had been wandering amongst the rustling leaves had 
gone elsewhere, and it was fully five minutes now since any of 
the party had spoken. 

Suddenly a sound of many voices, the patter of many feet 
broke the silence, and across the path in front of them ran, what 
appeared to be in the gathering twilight, a vast number of 
children. 

Peals of laughter, such happy laughter, broke the charm that 
had gathered round the ancient trees, and the busy world was 
about them once more. ' 

The three quiet dreamers stopped involuntarily, and looked 
at the laughing, excited little ones in front, and in a half ques- 
tioning, half angry voice, the old Count began enquiring who 
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these people were that broke with so little impunity the Sabbath 
quiet of his treasured groves. 

But someone had seen and recognized the old man, and that 
was a plump, blue-eyed woman, standing at the door of a cottage 
that stood in a garden divided from the Count’s grounds, a fat 
baby in her arms. But the eager little crowd did not heed the 
somewhat shrill voice of the mother, calling “ Children, children,” 
after them. On the contrary, they seemed to run away all the 
faster, until a something it was too dark to see, was reached, and 
they came to a sudden halt. 

And then Count Edelstein seeing the curtseying woman, 
said half apologetically to his son-in-law: “Of course, I see now 
it is Katrina, she married the forester, you know. It is so long 
since I have been down this path that I had quite forgotten how 
near their cottage was. But you will forgive me for bringing 
you to such a noisy spot?” 

“There is nothing to forgive. It has awoke us, and we were 
all growing sleepy and sentimental, I fear, under the shadow of 
these grand old trees.” 

“Did you say that was Katrina,” asked Princess Hedwige, 
looking at the stout, red-cheeked matron that the pretty, blue- 
eyed maiden had grown into. And as she thus looked, a some- 
thing, the shade of a shadow one might call it, passed over her 
face. 

“Yes; you would scarcely recognize her, would you? Those 
peasant girls never keep their beauty!” 

Hedwige said nothing more, but they all remained standing 
for a minute or two watching the return of the little troop, for 
the something or someone had been reached, and they were all 
on their homeward way. 

An elderly man was with them now, carrying the smallest 
child, a little urchin of about two years old, with both fat arms 
clasped round his neck, and the other children, who on nearer 
view dwindled down from an indefinite number to six, running 
by his side. 

But, stay—is it an elderly man? Surely not; though the 
hair is so grey, for the eyes that are looking into those of the 
child are young and bright, and his figure is as upright and stal- 
wart as it was ten years ago; and as he raises his voice in 
answer to the childish chatter going on around him, we may 
easily recognise Rudolf Overbach. 

“ Dear old father,” says the child in his arms, “I did run very 
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fast, did I not? But to-morrow night it will be Carl’s turn for 
the ride, so I need not hurry, for it will not matter so much, will 
it?” 

“Ts it only because of the ride that you run out to meet me, 
Fritz ?” 

“Oh, no, dear father,” says the child, tightening his clasp 
round the man’s neck, “oh, no; I run because I Jove you,’ and 
then Rudolph becomes aware of the listeners who are standing 
watching him, and reddens through his sunburn, and tries to 
unclasp the little fat arms, but cannot succeed in so doing ; so 
instead hastens his steps homewards—but just for the one 
minute before he turns in the direction of his cottage garden, he 
takes one long look at the brilliant lady standing in his path. 

Takes in everything about her, as he has so often done before; 
everything from the large orange lilies in her black hair, that 
gleam through the lace of her mantilla, to the small shoe that 
rests on the ground, and is exposed to view as she stands thus, 
holding up in her hands the folds of her black dress, 

He had perhaps a minute to contemplate the picture ere he 
reached the point where his path separated from hers, and where 
with a bow in answer to the Count’s “Good night,” he turned 
away. 

He did not look back once, and surely no .more could be 
expected of anyone. 

Surely if the Past comes before us, we may contemplate it for 
the moment, may even think of it with a sweet, tender regret, if 
only we bear in mind always that it zs the Past, and therefore 
over and done with; and that the Present and the Future are 
still our own to do as we will with, and that besides being our 
own, are shared by those around us. 

So Rudolf did not look again—perhaps the little clinging arms 
about his neck prevented him—but walked on, straight up the 
garden path to the cottage door, where were the waiting wife and 
the fat baby. Then the three watchers saw for a second a gleam 
of bright lamp light stream out into the rapidly darkening 
evening, a stream of light which cast its brilliancy over the tall, 
grey-headed father, the flaxen-haired wife, and the group of 
laughing, talking children, then the door closed behind them, 
shutting in the light and comfort, shutting the watchers out, so 
it seemed into the shadows and darkness outside. 

“It is growing quite chilly,” said the old Count with a slight 
shiver, breaking the silence which had crept over them. “Come, 
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Waldemar, your cigar is finished, we had better be going home.” 
But Waldemar’s eyes were fixed on his wife, and he did not 
heed the old man’s words, scarcely remarked that when he had 
spoken them, he had commenced his homeward journey, without 
looking to see if the others followed. 

Princess Hedwige was still standing as she had been when 
Rudolf turned and looked at her. She had not moved ever so 
slightly since; she seemed almost to be asleep, but for the first. 
time since we have known her, there is a decided expression on 
her face, brought there by the appearance of the handsome 
forester. 

She had not returned his gaze coldly, indifferently, as she had 
so often done in her proud, far off girlhood. On the contrary ; 
as she watched him, something, how can it be described, saving 
as pain or sorrow, crept into her dark eyes, and softened them, 
and even when he had passed away out of her sight, the sorrow 
remained, and it was this expression that drew her husband 
towards her. 

“ Hedwige,” he said tenderly, in his loving voice, and he put 
his arm round her. 

The movement startled her, awakened her, perhaps, from a 
kind of dream, and she looked round almost as if she wondered 
to find him there. Then she gave a long sigh and turned round, 
away from the cottage, with her face set towards the palace, but 
still she did not speak ; perhaps because if she had tried to do 
so, the great tears which had at length found their way into eyes 
all unused to tears, would have fallen. 

But her husband glancing at her as they walked home slowly 
together underneath the dark pine trees, saw the glittering drops 
on her black lashes, saw the tears resting on her cheeks. He 
did not try to soothe her by words, only drew her closer to him, 
as though thus to Iet her know of the great love that was always 
about her, and which would always so willingly spare her any 
sorrow. 

And the reason for those tears? To her husband’s heart, the 
answer to that question was not far to seek. No children’s foot- 
steps had ever sounded, no children’s voices had ever echoed 
through the great, empty nurseries of Castle Lindenfels. 




















THE OLD MILL. 


By ROBERT STEGGALL. 


Lone on the hill, 

Staring stark out like a goblin grim, 
Stands the old Mill; 
Shapeless shape all! awry, 

Only one half of a mangled limb 
Left out-thrust at the sky. 


Wind it may blow, 

Blow high or low, north or south, nevermore 
Round it wili go; 
There’s no grist in the bin, 

No meal-white Miller at dusty door,— 
Black and hideous as sin ! 


Wizen and worn, 
Ne’er lifeless thing, alive seeming to be, 

Look’d so forlorn ; 

So dark, dismal, and weird, 
Gallows nor gibbet nor blasted tree 
E’er on hill-top appear’d. 









































The Old Mill. 


Always the same, 





Summer and winter and autumn and spring, 





There in its shame, 

Fell and foul to behold— 
Haggard and hollow great horrible thing, 

As e’er startled the bold! 





Menacing scare, 
Shun’d of the sheep and beasts free from the yoke, 
Birds of the air, 
And all children of men, 
And every sound, save the yelping croak 
Of the frogs in the fen. 


Lonely and still, 

Evil thing, monster of earth nor of air, 
Looms the old Mill; 
And for many a day, 

Desolate, dismal and dzmon-like, there 
Hath all good kept at bay. 


Yet, years gone by, 
North wind or west, it went whirring round, 

Toy of the sky, 

Of earth’s energy part, 
Or ever the Miller’s fair daughter was found, 
Pierced, love’s hate, to the heart! 
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OUR PORTRAITS. 


JOHN McCULLOUGH. 


THE two prominent tragedians of the Unitéd States are Mr. 
Edwin Booth and Mr. John McCullough. They have only to 
appear in any city of the Union to attract large and enthusiastic 
audiences. Of Mr. Booth we have already expressed our opinion 
in these pages, since which time he has been more than endorsed 
by the leading critics of London. We are glad this month to 
be enabled to add to our portrait gallery that of Mr. John 
McCullough. 

It is a good thing for art in both countries, this coming and 
going of American actors. For many years we have been in 
the habit of sending our art missionaries to the United States. 
Backed by the training and culture of the Old World they have 
gone out with something like authority. America in her art 
teens could hardly be expected to compete with us on anything 
like equal lines; but her progress is rapid as it is remarkable, 
and in no artistic direction is her advance greater than that 
she has made in the stage. We look back and count up some 
great names, and we are glad that we can add to the roll of 
fame that of Mr. John McCullough. No artist ever came to 
London more unostentatiously. He was heralded rather as a 
generous, broad-minded don camarade than as a tragedian. Not 
that good report did not come to us as to his histrionic capacity, 
but he was not heralded, or one might rather say, “ puffed ” in 
the usual way. No flaming paragraphs were published as to 
his personal appearance, his romantic life, his grandeur in par- 
ticular scenes of “ Virginius,” or in regard to his brilliant success. 
He was simply announced to appear at Drury Lane; and it has 
been said of him by more than one critic of authority, that he 
came, he saw, and he conquered. His first night at Drury Lane 
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is one not to be forgotten by himself or by those who were 
present. Among the audience were several famous Americans 
who had come specially from Paris to do honour to their fellow- 
countryman; notably among these, were Mr. Mackay of Cali- 
fornia, and Mr. W. J. Florence, one of the most popular of 
comedians. Mr. Lowell, the American minister, and several 
members of the legation, were present ; so also were Mr. Edwin 
Booth, Lord Headly, Lord and Lady Mandeville, Lord Londes- 
borough, and many others. The house was crowded. No actor 
ever received a more enthusiastic welcome than did Mr. Mc- 
Cullough when he presented himself in his. classic Roman robes, 
and with his firm manly tread. His appearance, which is simply 
perfection in this fine creation of Sheridan Knowles, commended 
itself straight to the heart of the audience; and as if they had 
been too much betrayed by their feelings, they paused after their 
hearty welcome to receive their next impression from his voice 
and manner. Not in these modern days has there been heard so 
rich, resonant and deep a tragic voice. It was like an echo from 
the great dead past in the house which has rung with the de- 
clamation of the foremost actors of the English stage. The 
audience seemed to feel this, for presently when the opportunity 
came, they approved their first impressions by one unanimous 
round of applause. Similar tokens of satisfaction closed every 
leading scene, and at the end of each act, Mr. McCullough was 
called and recalled again and again, to finish the night at last 
with an ovation which is new in its enthusiasm to these some- 
what mechanical days. 

Mr. McCullough’s “ Virginius” is the “ Virginius” of Sheridan 
Knowles, and the Roman of historic record. “In conception and 
execution the part is played with. poetic fervour and masculine 
grace. In the tender scenes, as well as in the heroic outbursts, 
and the fatal madness, Mr. McCullough held his audience spell- 
bound. Some of the London critics have gone especially out of 
their way to condemn Sheridan Knowles tragedy, but in the 
history of that work, whenever the actor has been found who 
could realize in presence, in voice, and in physique the leading 
réle, “ Virginius” has always been a success. The story itself 
is full of dramatic force and beauty, and there is no finer 
scene in the modern drama than that impressive climax in 
the Forum, where Virginius sacrifices his daughter upon 
the altar of her own purity and honour. Critics have often 
said that the last act of “ Virginius” is an anti-climax, and one 
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can well imagine this opinion being strongly accentuated by 
anything like a weak impersonation: but in Mr. McCullough’s 
hands the last act is eminently justified, for strong as were the 
conclusions of the previous scenes, those of the last act rose to a 
supreme height of tragic grandeur, concluding a gloomy but 
impressive play with as fine a dramatic finale as can well be 
conceived by author or actor. 

On all hands Mr. McCullough’s Virginius has been pronounced 
a great and worthy performance, and in four short weeks he has 
established himself as a Drury Lane favourite, his success as a 
foreign visitor to this city being as complete as it is deserved. 
During the last week of his engagement he has played Othello. 
It was not his original intention to do so, but many of his critics 
suggested that he should submit himself to public judgment in 
another rvé/e. The management were so strongly in favour of 
Othello that he essayed it in spite of the furore of the Lyceum 
version. It was in no spifit.of competition that he did so; it 
has for several years been one of his favourite parts, and in 
America it is with Macbeth and King Lear, accepted as among 
his best performances. Mr. McCullough, the personal friend of 
both Irving and Booth, cannot for a moment be regarded as 
accepting a position of rivalry ; but at the same time his Othello 
at the present time is a most instructive performance. It is far 
closer to the Salvini ideal than either that of Mr. Booth or Mr. 
Irving. It is the simple-minded warrior of Shakespeare who 
falls easily into the toils of an astute and cogging knave. While 
there are some divisions of opinion about this reading there is 
none as to the McCullough representation, which gives us in 
contrast to the sémewhat philosophical impersonations of Messrs. 
Booth and Irving, the unsophisticated, simple-minded soldier. 
Should Mr. McCullough ever return to Drury Lane, he may 
rest assured he will find that his popularity is not merely a 
passing fashion, but the rich fame which is the outcome.of public 
admiration. He could say with Edmund Kean at the same 
house more than once that the pit fairly rose athim. On his 
last night a multitudinous audience parted with him amidst 
almost tender manifestations of regret, so thoroughly had he 
established himself. on the national stage. He addressed the 
house in the following characteristic words:—“ Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—You might think me ungrateful if I did not in 
some way attempt to thank you for the encouragement and 
applause which you have showered upon my efforts during my— 
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at least for me—too brief engagement. I shall never forget the 
manner in which you received me on my first appearance here 
four weeks ago. As I walked on this grand old stage, rich in 
the traditions of the glorious past—of the memories of Garrick 
and Kemble, and Kean and Macready, and all the other great 
men who have trod its boards down to the present time—I 
assure you my heart sank into my sandals, but your kind 
welcome encouraged me to show to the best advantage what 
little ability I might possess ; and the repetition of it every night 
since has made a deep impression on me. I came to you a 
perfect stranger, and now I feel as if I had known you for years. 
You have taught me the significance and true meaning of British 
fair play. I don’t know if I shall ever have the honour of ap- 
pearing before you again, but be assured of this—whatever may 
become of me, whether in the future I am to rise, or sink, I shall 
never forget your kindness to me now. To the gentlemen of 
the press I am indebted for the space they have devoted to my 
performances. I have been praised beyond my merits by some, 
and even those who have disagreed with me have, I believe, 
done so in a spirit of fairness, and with the idea of elevating not 
only my performances, but the standard of dramatic art in 
general. To my fellow-workers behind the curtain I am greatly 
indebted for uniform kindness and courtesy. To the actors of 
London outside this theatre I am under many obligations for 
letters of encouragement and congratulations, and I wish now to 
make my acknowledgments to them. The manager of this 
theatre has done all he agreed to do, and more. It is a very 
good maxim to speak of a man as you find him, and I have 
found Mr. Harris a very good fellow to me. I say these things 
with no idea to flatter, or seek favours in the future, but I say 
them because they are true, and I feel them here. Altogether I 
am greatly pleased with my visit to London. Again, ladies and” 
gentlemen, thanking you with all my heart, I bid you respect- 
fully good-night.” 

All Americans, they say, are good speakers. Mr. McCullough 
delivered himself with an easy elocutionary grace, and was loudly 
applauded during his genial and pleasant remarks, and there 
were many cries of “ good-night,” and “ come again,” as he bowed 
himself off the stage. 

Taking back to America many grateful memories of England, 
Mr. McCullough may rest assured that he will leave behind him 
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a host of friends none the less sincere and true than those who 
are waiting to welcome him home again to the United States. 


SYDNEY BUXTON. 


SYDNEY CHARLES BUXTON was born on October 25th, 1853. 
He is a grandson of the late Sir Henry Holland, the eminent 
London physician, and the grandson of the illustrious slave 
abolitionist leader, Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. He is the son 
of the late Mr. Charles Buxton, Member for East Surrey, who 
died in August, 1871. Mr. Charles Buxton in addition to his 
services in Parliament, was the author of the “ Life of Sir T. F. 
Buxton,” “Notes of Thought,” “Ideas of the Day on Policy,” 
&c. He was the founder of many of the lending libraries, and 
chairman of the “ Jamaica Committee,” instituted to prevent the 
cruelties perpetrated in Jamaica at the so-called insurrection. 

_ Sydney Buxton was educated at Clifton College, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, ill-health compelling him to leave before 
taking a degree. He is now twenty-seven, but in 1876, when 
only twenty-two, he was elected a Member of that educational 
Parliament, the London School Board, being returned at the head 
of the poll for the Westminster division, and has proved himself an 
able administrator. While at the Board, he has done a great deal 
of good and useful work, which would be found an invaluable pre- 
paration for a Parliamentary career ; he has been on the side of 
economy in the Board’s operations, and has succeeded in giving 
practical effect to his principles. In November, 1879, he was re- 
elected to his seat at the Board. Before the last election he 
assisted the public rightly to appreciate the work of the London 
School Board, by addressing some interesting letters to the 
Times, detailing the work of the Board, while at the same time 
shewing where further economy might with advantage be prac- 
tised. He has also further explained and examined the doings 
of the Board in an article in one of the magazines. He has 
lately been. elected Chairman ofthe Bye-laws Committee in 
succession to the present Chairman of the Board. 

At the general election of 1880, he stood with Mr. W. J. 
Ingram as a Liberal at Boston, but was unsuccessful. His 
defeat was afterwards easily explained by the fact that on his 
petitioning, his Conservative opponent was unseated for bribery, 
and the Royal Commission exposed a regular and complete 
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scheme of corruption which had been devised and executed by 
the Conservatives. 

In politics he is a somewhat advanced Liberal, and we gather 
from his speeches and writings that he is favourable to a con- 
siderable reform in English Land Laws, and to further reform in 
those of Ireland. He further believes that the borough and 
county franchise require closer assimilation, and that some form 
of local option might be beneficially applied to regulate the 
beer and spirit trade. With regard to the question of Dis- 
establishment, he is in no hurry to come to a hard and fast 
decision, but would consider all proposals to that end on their 
merits. He desires to see very sweeping reforms in London’s 
Municipal administration (being in fact a Member of the London 
Municipal Reform Association), and favours the concession of 
more complete local self-government to England and Scotland, 
and more especially to Ireland, though opposed to Home Rule 
or any scheme suggestive of “ disintegration.” 

On questions of Foreign Policy, his views are from a Liberal 
point of view, perfectly “sound,” and free from suspicion of the 
“Jingo” taint. | 

He is an interesting, lively, and effective political speaker, his 
points being well considered and sharply thrown out. As a 
writer, he is author of a valuable book (published last July by Mr. 
Murray) somewhat akin in character to his father’s well-known 
“Ideas of the Day on Policy,” but much fuller in scope, and 
broader in scheme, entitled “A Handbook to Political Questions 
of the Day, with the Arguments on either side.” The treatise 
discusses, with every appearance of impartial justice, most of the 
political questions now agitating the public mind. It is obvious 
enough that such a book was required ; and that it has been well 
done by Mr. Buxton, is seen plainly enough in the extremely 
cordial recognition it has received. It passed rapidly through its 
first two editions, and now enlarged and partly rewritten, has 
entered favourably upon its third edition. We may quote the 
notice of the Saturday Review as fairly descriptive of its useful- 
ness : 

“The plan of Mr. Buxton’s little book, a worthy successor to 
his father’s manual, is a rational and useful one. . . . It appears 
to us as likely to put matters of thought into the heads of those 
who are accustomed to follow party cries without thinking. 
Partisans constantly neglect, or actively conceal, the fact that on 
most seriously debated questions there are serious and valid 
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arguments on either side. And a work which exhibits this fact 
in a striking form, being at the same time, and for this very 
reason, a useful book of reference for party speakers and writers, 
is not to be despised as an instrument of political education.” 

He has also devoted a considerable amount of time and atten- 
tion to the important question of Electoral Corruption, and the 
Expenses of Elections, and may fairly be said to be an authority 
on such matters. In addition to speeches, lectures, and letters to 
the Zzmes on this subject, he has penned articles for the leading 
magazines bearing directly on it, viz.: “Can the Cost of Elec- 
tions be Reduced?” Fortnightly Review, February, 1880; 
“Bribery and Corruption,” Vineteenth Century, November, 1880; 
“ The Attorney General’s Corrupt Practices Bill,” Contemporary 
Review, May, 1881, and some of his proposals and suggestions 
have been incorporated in the Corrupt Practices Bill, which is 
now before Parliament, and we may hope that his trenchant 
criticism of the Biil in the Contemporary Review may receive the 
attention it deserves, and lead to the further improvement of the 
Bill before it becomes law. 

As we have indicated, the Irish Land Question has attracted 
his attention, and as he happens himself to be, in a small way, a 
Kerry Landlord, he has special facilities of obtaining reliable in- 
formation. It is evident from his public utterances, that his 
sympathies are very strongly with the tenants, In the Con- 
temporary Review for February, 1881, he published “The Argu- 
ments for and against the Three F’s, with a brief exposition of 
the Land Act of 1870,” much in the style of a chapter of his 
book, and this has since been enlarged and republished as a 
pamphlet. 

At the request of the Central Liberal Association, he wrote 
for them last March an interesting pamphlet, entitled “The 
Irish Land Act of 1870 and the Lords and Tories’ Amendments 
thereon,” in which he showed how very destructive to the satis- 
factory working of that Act were the amendments forced upon 
the Government and incorporated in the Bill of 1870, during its 
passage through Parliament, and certainly he makes out a strong 
case against these amendments. He gives also a lucid resumé 
of the Act itself, a task by no means easy. of achievement, 

From time to time he has written short papers on animals, 
interesting and amusing, which display intimate knowledge of 
natural science and human sympathy for the dumb creation. 

In addition to being a Member of the London School Board 
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and the London Municipal Reform League, he belongs to 
the Commons Preservation Society, the Royal Literary Fund, the 
Social Science Association, the Charity Organisation Society, 
and other institutions of kindred character, and he is also a 
Member of the Cobden Club. His Clubs are Brooks and the 
Devonshire, and his residence 7, Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 
He is unmarried. Being fortunately for himself a man of means 
and leisure, able and willing to devote himself to Political mat- 
ters—and that with success, as the recognition which his work 
has received bears witness—we do not doubt that he will ulti- 
mately receive the solid recognition of a seat in the House of 
Commons, and that he will prove himself an important working 
Member, young enough and able enough to make almost any 
position possible for him to obtain. 


COLONEL CHESTER, LL.D. 


“JOSEPH LEMUEL CHESTER, editor and annotator of the 
‘Westminster Abbey Registers, and author of several other 
historical and biographical works, was born at Norwich, 
Connecticut (U.S.A.), April 30th, 1821. His father dying when 
the son was a mere child, the subject of our sketch was depend- 
ent on his own energies and resources for his progress in life. 
He commenced the study of law in New York in 1838, but 
abandoned it for a branch of the mercantile profession, in which 
he was engaged in that city and Philadelphia until about 1852, 
during the whole of which time he was a frequent contributor 
to the weekly and monthly press, under various signatures, that 
of ‘ Julian Cramer’ being the one best known to the community. 
He then became connected with the Philadelphia press, both 
there and as a corresponding editor at Washington. For a time 
he was one of the Assistant-clerks of the United States’ House 
of Representatives. Since 1858 he has resided in London. 
Mr. Chester’s earlier publications include ‘Greenwood Cemetery, 
and other Poems’ (12mo, New York and Boston, 1843); ‘The 
Personal Narrative of Mrs. Margaret Douglas, a Southern Woman, 
who was Imprisoned: for One Month in the Common Jail of 
Norfolk, under the Laws of Virginia, for the Crime of Teaching 
Free Coloured Children to Read’ (12mo, Boston, 1854); ‘ Life 
of John Rogers, the Marian Proto-Martyr, with Biographical 
Sketches of some of his Descendants,’ &c. (8vo, London, 1861, 
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pp. 452). The last mentioned work, one of much labour and 
research, has received the unqualified commendation of the 
English press. Since the author has been in England, as an 
acknowledgment of the merits of the work, as well as of 
various contributions to the archzological and genealogical 
history of the country, he has been made an honorary member 
of several of the learned societies of England devoted to such 
researches, as well as of all the principal historical and anti- 
quarian societies in the United States. He has established a 
reputation as a careful, thorough, and reliable antiquarian.” 

The above is an extract from the “Supplement to the 
Cyclopedia of American Literature,” published in 1866. . The 
“Life of John Rogers,” mentioned above, has long been out 
of print. Colonel Chester’s magnum opus is, of course, the 
“Westminster Abbey Registers,” otherwise, “The Marriage, 
Baptismal, and Burial Registers of the Collegiate Church or 
Abbey of St. Peter, Westminster,” with copious notes, a large 
quarto work of over 630 pages (London, 1876). This work is of 
great service to historians, biographers, and genealogists, and 
has been accepted as a standard authority. It is only just to 
say that for the publicity of these interesting and valuable 
records, so illustrative of the personal history of the venerable 
Minster, the world is greatly indebted to Dean Stanley. From 
the inception of the design to the last moment of its completion, 
he took the liveliest interest in the work, and the editor (Col, 
Chester) took occasion to record permanently, in his preface, his 
gratitude for the numerous courtesies, generous sympathy, and 
cordial encouragement which he received from him during the 
many years of his interesting labour. Anything like biographical 
sketches of the various persons named in the Abbey Registers 
would have swollen the work into half a dozen volumes, and 
it was deemed best that the editor should restrict his labours to 
their identification, giving any salient facts concerning them, 
and references by which their own history, or that of their 
families could be pursued. This volume is therefore desigaed 
for reference, rather than for popular perusal. Brief as many of 
the annotations are, however, they have often cost much time 
and labour, and there is many a line and half line which is the 
concentrated result of weeks of patient research. Those only who 
have been engaged in a similar undertaking can have the slightest 
conception of the amount of serious work embodied in these 
pages, It may be as well to add that Col. Chester has a large 
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collection from which he may eventually decide to print a list of 
such persons as were probably buried in the Abbey, but whose 
names do not appear in the Registers, with the evidences; and 
also that he intends to embody in a supplement such important 
additional information as he may acquire respecting the persons 
named in the volume, and especially concerning the few still 
unidentified. It is proper to state that Colonel Chester allowed 
the Harleian Society, of which he was one of the founders, to 
print an edition of this volume exclusively for its members, and 
it thus forms the tenth volume of the series issued by that 
Society, being the one for the year 1875. 

Colonel Chester coming to England in 1858, on a visit of love 
to the home of his ancestors (he being descended maternally 
from the house of Tracy, of Toddington in Gloucestershire, 
and from John Rogers, “the famous preacher of Dedham,” 
in Essex), was detained here, in an official capacity, during the 
Civil War, and with time on his hands, took up the Abbey 
Registers, to which he devoted ten years of his life. It was 
purely a labour of love, for it left him several thousand pounds 
out of pocket. He would not make a commercial speculation . 
of it, preferring to leave it as his legacy to the nation which, he 
says, has always treated him so kindly, whose borders he never 
now intends to leave, and in whose soil he hopes to find his final 
resting place. Colonel Chester (as stated above), was one of the 
founders of the “ Harleian Society,” in 1869, and he has edited 
several volumes for it, besides allowing it to print an edition 
of the Abbey Register for its members, viz., “The Heraldic 
Visitation of London in 1634,” and the “ Parish Registers of St. 
Dionis Backchurch, St. Mary Aldermary, and St. Thomas the 
Apostle, London.” He was also one of the original Council of 
the “ Royal Historical Society” in 1870. In recognition of his 
Abbey Registers, and his other contributions to History and 
Biography, Columbia (Old King’s) College, New York City, 
(one of the few American institutions from which such a com- 
pliment -is an honour, as it has always been chary in conferring 
it), conferred on him the honorary degree of LL.D. in 1877. 
This fact shows, says an American paper, the Boston Evening 
Transcript, that Colonel Chester’s labours are appreciated in 
his native country. In England they have received unqualified 
praise The TZimes of September 1, 1876, devotes over three 
columns to a highly commendatory review of his “ Registers of 
Westminster Abbey,” and the Morning Post of November 2, 
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1876, gives more than a column to a notice of the work. The 
Post says, “ Colonel Chester brings to light facts which have 
been forgotten, tracks out errors and inaccuracies which have 
had a long life, with unceasing care, and provides in his book 
a monument of his painstaking industry and patient self-sacrifice. 
As long as Westminster Abbey lasts, his name will be remem- 
bered, because of this magnificent work.” When, in addition to 
this, Professor Mayor asks, “ What will not English history owe 
in all time to come to Colonel Chester’s Westminster Abbey 
Registers?” and Professor Stubbs praises the work in his public 
lectures at Oxford, there can be little doubt of the manner in 
which it is appreciated in England. His Westminster Abbey 
volume was “dedicated, by special permission, to Her Majesty 
the Queen, as the head of the nation whose personal history it so 
greatly illustrates,” who has sent him a complete set of the “ Life 
of the Prince Consort,” with ‘her name and his written with 
her own hand in each volume, to him a priceless treasure as 
the recognition of his labours by the Sovereign of the realm. 
Colonel Chester’s collections relating to personal and family 
history (especially of the seventeenth century), the accumula- 
tions of more than twenty years, are enormous, and constantly 
increasing, and as they are generally known to be at the service 
of any one requiring them for legitimate historical purposes, it 
will be found that scarcely a modern book appears relating to 
biography, genealogy, county or parish history, &c., that is not 
indebted more or less to them. The Rev. Dr. Jessopp, in a 
review of one of these books in the Academy in 1878, rebukes 
the author for acknowledging his indebtedness to Colonel 
Chester, as “an American genealogist,” and adds, “It would 
have been more graceful to substitute the definite for the in- 
definite article. We on this side the Atlantic are already under 
such deep obligations to Colonel’Chester, that we cannot afford 
to regard him as one among many; in his enormous knowledge 
of English family history from the sixteenth century to our own 
time, and in the unbounded generosity which he displays in 
imparting it, he stands alone,” 

Colonel Chester’s latest and perhaps most important contribu- 
tion to biographical history, the result of long and patient reseach, 
is his settlement of a question that has baffled English biographers 
and genealogists for two centuries, viz : the identity of the mother 
of the poet Milton, full details of which will be found in the new 
edition of the first volume of Professor Masson’s “ Life of Milton.” 
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Colonel Chester’s primary object is to complete and publish a 
“General and detailed account of the character, social status, 
&c., of the English emigrants to New England prior to the Res- 
toration,” who were in reality the founders of what has now 
become truly a great country. 

















THE CHURCH AND THE BURIALS 
BILL OF 1880. 


‘* Judge not, that ye be not judged,”—Matthew vii. 1. 


IN these latter days of the nineteenth century, when the ancient 
and apparently ceaseless controversy usually spoken of as a 
conflict between religion and science, has assumed proportions 
unknown to former generations; so important and eloquent a 
contribution to the religious side of the question as is afforded 
by the recent visitation charges of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
must command respectful attention and deep interest from all 
who approach the subject in that impartial spirit which alone 
befits the earnest searcher after truth. 

By no means the least significant of these addresses was that 
delivered at Dover," on the 7th September of last year to the 
clergy and churchwardens of the deaneries of Dover, Elham, 
East Bridge, and Sandwich ; and it is proposed to select from it 
one or two passages for comment, from the point of view of 
modern thought. 

By “modern thought” in these pages is meant that school of 
philosophy which advocates the adoption of the scientific method 
in politics and in religion on the score, not of expediency, but of 
morality ; and which claims that the burden of shewing cause 
why this should not be done, rests with those extreme sects of 
legislators and theologians whose persistent clinging to anti- 
quated and demonstrably inefficient methods, keeps the world 
in a perpetual state of oscillation between (in politics) anarchy 
and despotism, and (in religion) superstition and infidelity. 

Early in his address the Archbishop observes :— 

“Since I met the diocese at Tonbridge last Friday, however, 





* Reported in Zhe 7imes of September 8, 1880, 
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one matter of very great interest among ourselves has been 
settled by the Legislature. I mean the Burials Bill, and I think 
it well to prefix to this address a few words on that subject. 
You all know the part I have for several years taken in the 
controversy which the Burials Bill has raised. I have been 
anxious that its inevitable settlement should be so arranged as 
to relieve as much as possible the clergy from the hardship 
against which 4,000 of them protested in the time of Archbishop 
Longley, arising from the obligation, often felt to be intolerable, 
of burying without distinction all persons not excluded by the 
strict letter of the rubrics, though they might be known to have 
died in the actual commission of scandalous offences. No doubt 
the danger of a clergyman being exposed to prosecution on his 
refusal to use the whole burial service in such cases had been 
exaggerated ; but still some relief was wanted.” 

How “ burning” a question that was which the Burials Bill, 
referred to by the Primate, is popularly supposed to have set at 
rest, is well known to all readers of these pages, as is also the 
prominent part taken by the Archbishop himself in securing the 
actual result ; and the large-hearted toleration and charity with 
which he laboured successfully to bring about a compromise, 
between the irresistible pressure of state and social necessity on 
the one hand, and the inadmissible claims of the more irrecon- 
ciliable representatives of sacerdotal theology on the other. 

The discussions, controversies, and even conflicts, which have 
long made it evident to impartial laymen that a Burials Bill of 
some kind must one day become inevitable, as well as the various 
debates in different parliaments which have finally culminated 
in the actual Bill to which the Primate alludes in the passage 
quoted, constitute in themselves a literature so voluminous that 
it would be a rash enterprise to undertake to say anything new 
upon the subject, or even anything which has not been said 
many times before. 

Nevertheless there is one view of the matter which has been 
comparatively so seldom mentioned, that its importance would 
seem to have been less apparent to the legislators whose labours 
have brought it to pass that the question has been at length 
temporarily closed, than it is to that somewhat philosophical 
school of thought, daily receiving fresh recruits at the present 
time, which loves to search beneath phenomena for their under- 
lying causes ; and it is proposed to say a few words on that view 
before passing on to the next among the many remarkable 
passages in the Archbishop of Canterbury’s eloquent address, 
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Modern thought—the name by which, as has been already 
explained, the philosophical school referred to is designated in 
this essay—is struck by one special anomaly, differing from the 
numerous’ anomalies and contradictions of which popular con- 
ceptions of religion are so largely composed, in this; that while 
the latter affect questions for the most part trivial and sectarian, 
the former is one which pervades the whole broad field of 
religious and secular thought. 

The anomaly is this, that at the present day the stigma asso- 
ciated with the ideas of the secular, or the anti-religious, is 
attached ‘to that school of thought which firmly believes in the 
irresistible power of abstract principles of truth and morality 
to assert themselves ultimately in legislation and in history ; 
while on the other hand the credit attached to the ideas of 
religion and of obedience to the will of God, is associated with 
those schools which believe in the power of man to set the same 
principles at defiance, and which apparently imagine that they 
can hoodwink and deceive those principles—if the metaphor 
may be allowed—by claiming for their defiance a Divine 
authority. 

The anomaly, in other words, is this, that the stigma associated 
with the idea of the secular, or the anti-religious, is attached to 
that school of thought the foundations of whose teaching are 
identical with the foundations of religion itself; while, on the 
other hand, the credit attached to the ideas of religion and of 
obedience to the will of God, is associated with schools that 
practically deny the truths which, from the point of view of 
science and of philosophy, constitute the sole foundation alike 
of religion and of morality. 

In order to shew the relevancy of these observations to the 
subject of the Burials Bill, it becomes necessary to refer very 
briefly to the views of modern thought upon the mission of the 
Founder of Christianity, and upon the. relation subsisting | 
between Him, and the moral and spiritual truths which He 
taught. There have been some writers of what may be called 
secular schools of thought, belonging also it may be added to 
the extremest sects among, or subsections of, those schools ; who 
have laboured to depreciate Christianity on the score of its want 
of originality, and by so doing to detract from the greatness of 
Jesus of Nazareth Himself, putting forward the untenable pro- 
position that He is entitled to stand upon no higher pedestal in 
history than that occupied by, for example, Sir Isaac Newton! 
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The statement of this view contains so much irritating matter 
for the representatives of sacerdotal theology, that they are not,. 
as a rule, concerned to answer it; and it must be conceded that 
it does appear to embody a certain clement of abruptness, which 
not unnaturally repels those with whose cherished convictions it 
apparently comes into collision. 

The frequent allusions to sacerdotal theology which will be 
found in this paper, require a word or two of explanation. 
Modern thought—prone as has already been observed, to go to 
the root of things—does not admit that there is or ever has 
been a conflict between religion and science. The controversy 
which bears that name is now, and always has ‘been, between 
sacerdotal theology on the one hand, and, on the other, every 
form of truth which has played its part in endowing the human 
race with such progress and civilization as it possesses. 

It is true that in conventional language “ sacerdotal theology” 
and “religion,” are regarded as interchangeable expressions, but 
this is exactly the point at which the divergence of modern from 
medieval thought begins. The popular idea of the great con- 
troversy of the nineteenth century is, that it is one between 
religion and science, as to the existence or non-existence of a 
Supreme Being ; whereas in reality the point at issue is, not as 
to the Supreme existence, in the acknowledgment of which 
science is rather in advance than otherwise of the Church; but 
(granting that Existence as an unquéstioned postulate) whether 
the use made by sacerdotal theology of the name and authority 
of God, can, in the light of the knowledge that has now been 
poured upon the earth, be justified on moral grounds. 

The real roots of the controversy are further obscured by the 
circumstance that the points of difference between sacerdotal 
theology and modern thought are not on the surface, but are on 
the contrary hidden away in the premisses and axioms upon 
which the teachings and conclusions of the two schools are built. 

Thus a fundamental axiom of the teaching of the latter in- 
volves, not merely the separability.of sacerdotal theology from 
religion, but also the proposition that they are antagonistic to 
each other, and should be kept separate in the interests of 
morality and of truth. 

No doubt in a certain sense the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
to be regarded as representing a school of sacerdotal theology ; 
but that sense, if it be examined, will be found to be a very 
modified one, 
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It will hardly be contended by anyone that, if the underlying 
premisses of sacerdotal theology be true, the Church of England 
as she stands to-day,can be regarded as the final and permanent 
expression of religious truth. She is in fact repudiated by the 
only hierarchy that embodies a consistent sacerdotal theology ; 
nor has she any logical ground of existence, save as marking a 
transition stage; a transition stage that is to say between con- 
sistent sacerdotal theology, and consistent Protestantism. 

In the gradual progress of human thought from the former to 
the latter, it attains a stage marked by the present English 
Church; when the inevitable, legitimate, and logical conclusions 
of sacerdotal theology are rejected; while the premisses upen ~ 
which they are based, which must produce them as surely as the 
tree bears fruit after its kind, are accepted. 

It is from the midst of this anomalous and impossible state of 
things—impossible as regards hope of its permanénce—that the 
Primate speaks. Hence his address cannot be regarded as the ex- 
pression of a consistent sacerdotal theology ; and this term in the 
present paper has no direct reference to it, but is rather used to 
denote those more consistent doctrines, which if they perhaps 
colour the Archbishop’s language a little, are shown by his action 
in reference to the Burials Bill, to have no power to contract 
the range of his charity toward those who differ from him. 

Reverting to the matter that preceded this digression on the 
subject of sacerdotal theology—namely, the attitude of its 
representatives towards those who attempt to place the Founder 
of Christianity on no higher pedestal than that occupied by Sir 
Isaac Newton; it is obvious that the soundness of the judgment 
which dictates that attitude, is open to question. 

Those“who look for the solution of contemporary religious 
problems in the reformation of existing ecclesiastical systems, 
rather than in their disestablishment, disendowment, and destruc- 
tion, may be excused for remembering that reformations no 
more than revolutions can be effected by the sprinkling of rose 
water; and for consequently regarding it as a mistake on the 
part of orthodox theologians to turn away from such statements 
as the above with a refusal to discuss them. The result of their 
doing so is to cause superficial thinkers, for whom the very 
abruptness of such statements has a certain attraction, to regard 
them as unanswerable and to come eventually to believe them. 

This is all the more easy as they generally contain a con- 
siderable amount of truth; and it is reasonable to hold that it 
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would shew sounder judgment on the part of the professors of 
religion, if, instead of falling into the opposite extreme from the 
superficial thinkers referred to, they would take the trouble to 
separate the truth contained in such statements, from its admix- 
ture of error, and, while casting away the latter, incorporate the 
former into the systems to which they belong. 

As it is, the rough statement above quoted, while it is very 
far from being true as it stands, does nevertheless embody a 
truth so profound, and one lying so close to the roots of religious 
belief, that it may not inaptly be termed an axiom of religion. 

That axiom is the Catholic nature of moral and spiritual 
truth ; a Catholicism akin to that of those natural and physical 
truths which form the subject of scientific investigation. In the 
teaching of Jesus the latter class of truths is made the type of 
the former; so that medizval methods of interpretation which 
ignore this analogy, though in conventional language, described 
as “Christianity,” and for a few generations believed to 
be so; are less likely to make good a permanent claim to 
that title than are the more modern methods which keep it care- 
fully in view ; especially when (as in the case immediately under 
consideration in this essay) continued observation of the 
phenomena of legislation and history, makes it clear that the 
forces stored in human nature must inevitably bring about the 
abolition of practices based on the older methods in which the 
analogy is disregarded. 

The tendency of sacerdotal theology—when once, a breach 
having been made in its monopolising powers, a way has been 
opened for the entrance of the element of inconsistency—to 
develope anti-Catholicism or sectarianism, reveals at once the 
radical difference between its conception of religious truth and 
that of the New Testament, which is based upon the analogies 
of nature. | 

The truths of nature, which are sought out and taught by 
science, cannot be made the property of, or manipulated by 
sects or institutions; and analogy accordingly requires that 
theories which, from their intrinsic character, are capable of being 
so manipulated, or of being made sectarian or institutional 
property, shall not be taught as moral or spiritual truths; and 
that practices based upon, and embodying those theories, shall 
not be inculcated as religious observances. The Royal Society 
or the Observatory at Greenwich may search out and teach what 
is the effect of certain laws of nature upon celestial or terrestrial 
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bodies; but those great institutions cannot pretend to any property 
in those laws, or lay claim to any power of manipulating, alter- 
ing or suspending them. In short, the presence of the Catholic 
attribute in natural law is an axiom of science which does not 
require to be insisted on because it is not disputed; and no 
institution or individual can have to such law any other relation 
that that of an interpreter or exponent, or perhaps in some con- 
ceivable cases an example of its working. 

Analogy suggests, yet not merely does analogy suggest but 
also the moral sense of mankind confirmed by all the lessons 
of experience to be found recorded in human histcry combine 
to prove, that it must be the same with moral and spiritual 
truth. 

The presence of the Catholic attribute in natural law cannot 
be more an axiom of science, than must be its presence in moral 
and spiritual truth an axiom of religion; and to approach the 
study of, or the search for religious truth without a recognition 
of this fact, is as misleading, from the point of view of modern 
thought, as it would be to search for geometrical truth without 
appreciating the equality of things which are equal to the same 
thing, or that essential condition of things and of language, which 
makes it necessary that the whole shall be regarded as greater 
than its part. 

The premiss or foundation of the teaching of sacerdotal theo- 
logy, which ignores this analogy while rendering an implied 
homage to it by endowing with the term “Catholic,” theories 
which in their essential nature are eminently anti-catholic and 
sectarian, is capable of analysis into numerous elementary parts; 
and when so analysed, one of these elementary parts is found 
to embody a denial by implication of this axiom of religion. 

The great hierarchy, which alone of all the hierarchies of the 
earth includes in its system a consistent sacerdotal theology, 
denies this axiom of religion by implication, when she bases her 
claim to infallibility as an interpreter of moral and spiritual truth, 
not on the proved accuracy of her methods of interpretation, but 
on an alleged superhuman authority resident in herself; a claim 
for which no analogy exists in the realm of natural truth which 
is the type and symbol of religion. In this respect Protestantism 
is more true to the analogies of nature, which form the ground- 
work of the teaching of the Gospels; and though the theory of 
infallibility survives (not indeed as an attribute of an individual 
but of an institution and of the methods of interpretation con- 
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secrated by its traditions), this is because, as has been already 
observed, existing Protestantism is merely a transition stage, 
and the gaol of consistency has not yet been reached. 

It must ultimately come to be understood that if, as the Founder 
of Christianity taught, the truths of nature are the types of those 
of morality and religion ; the methods of interpretation and in- 
vestigation which have been so successful with the former must 
equally be applied to the latter, and that the interests of true 
religion must suffer so long as this is left undone. 

When this result is achieved, it will be generally appreciated 
that all theories which take no count of analogy—such as this 
one of the supernatural authority and infallibility, and consequent 
superiority to ordinary moral law, of an individual or an in- 
stitution—must be shewn to rest upon some surer foundation 
than the mere ¢fse dixit of those interested ; that the right to 
disregard analogy claimed by great systems of sacerdotal theo- 
logy cannot be sustained ; and that the confusion caused in the 
world by the attempt to enforce this right, is a strong point of 
evidence in favour of the supernatural power, not of those who 
would defy the analogy, but of the analogy itself (if the phrase 
may be excused), and therefore in favour of the truth of the pro- 
position, of the presence of the Catholic attribute in moral and 
spiritual truth. 

It appears accordingly to be beyond dispute, that the 
Catholic character of moral and spiritual truth is an axiom of 
religion, which should be read, marked, learned, inwardly 
digested, and assimilated, before the search for religious truth is 
begun; and when the student, having made it a part of his mind, 
addresses himself to the study of Christianity, he will find the 
same familiar axiom re-appearing in almost every passage of the 
Gospels, of which, and especially of the sermon on the mount, it 
is the animating spirit. The axiom of the close analogy between 
natural truth on the one hand, and moral and spiritual truth on 
the other, as regards—among many other points of resemblance 
—their impartiality and universality is one which is so self- 
evident that it is constantly receiving acknowledgment even from 
those whose creeds imply denial of it; acknowledgment rendered, 
as it were, mechanically and unconsciously. The mechanical 
and semi-conscious allegiance rendered by many professedly 
orthodox persons to the truth of the axiom of the impartial and 
universal, or Catholic, character of moral and spiritual truth, is 
shewn by their indifference to questions of dogma and ritual ; 
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the result of their having in their own own minds unconsciously 
performed the separating or analytical operation about to be 
explained, 

Religious docrine and religious practice, are each capable of 
analysis into two elementary parts. 

These are, in the case of doctrine, (1) the theory taught, and 
(2) the moral force of religion, involving the supposed authority 
of the Deity, employed to emphasize and enforce the teaching. 
Similarly in religious practice and observance, the two elements 
are, (1) the thing done, and (2) the moral force of religion, involv- 
ing the supposed authority of the Deity, employed to emphasize 
and enforce the practice or observance. 

Of these two pairs of elements, the second is in each case the 
universal and permanent one, and the one which contains the 
analogy with the universal laws of nature; while the first is the 
transient one, akin, not to the laws of nature, but to the ever 
varying phenomena which illustrate them. Accordingly, the 
universal and permanent element in Christianity is, not as is 
popularly supposed, belief in certain doctrines and conformity to 
certain rites and ceremonies conventionally called by the 
Christian name; but belief in the thing that is true whatever it 
may be, and the doing of the thing that is right whatever it 
may be. 

Human conceptions of what is true, and right, must 
necessarily change, as the discoveries of science and the lessons of 
experience accumulate; so that they play in Christianity the part 
not of xoumena, if the term may be excused, but of phenomena; 
and accordingly the indifference to questions of dogma and 
ritual, which is such a distinguishing characteristic of the more 
educated classes of the laity at the present day, represents really 
a mechanical and unconscious allegiance on their part to the 
universal character of the principle of morality which commands 
that the moral force of religion, involving, as it does, in theory 
the authority of God, shall be kept separable from theories 
which are not established truth; and from practices and 
ceremonies which tend to cause unnecessary confusion in 
society, while the meaning assigned to them is open to serious 
question. 

The proposition here laid down of the true meaning of 
Christianity is regarded by modern thought as an axiom of 
religion. 

The formidable power of the truth contained in this axiom 
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receives many unexpected illustrations. A curious one is to be 
found in the fact that under the irresistible pressure of its truth 
some conscientious clergymen of the English Church are driven 
to endeavour to make an analogous separation or analysis in the 
first element, the theories (doctrines) themselves, into “form” and 
“substance.” 

Accordingly we are invited* to regard the ecclesiastical 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, for example, as the 
Jorm under which the sudstance is revealed; the “substance” 
being not a bodily but a spiritual resurrection. Modern thought 
endorses this teaching, but it does so not without a measure of 
sympathy for those who by disregard of axioms and analogies 
are driven to such straits as to be unable to teach (if the 
illustration may be pardoned) the sudstance of the truths that 
black is black, and that white is white, save under the form that 
white is black, and that black is white; and it is justified in 
pointing to the confusion which this mode of teaching must 
cause, as a confirmation of the truth of the proposition that-in 
religion a careful separation must be made and maintained 
between truth and right themselves, and the forms of doctrine, 
action, and ceremony, in which they take temporary shape. 

Besides the mechanical, unconscious allegiance which the 
theory of the impartial, universal character of moral and spiritual 
truth receives, as above explained, from the better educated 
classes at the present day; it also obtains, as already hinted, a 
kind of implied homage from systems of sacerdotal theology 
themselves, in their use of the term “Catholic” as descriptive of 
their docrine and practice. 

It follows from the presence of the Catholic attribute in moral 
and spiritual truth, and also from the inadequacy and imper- 
fection of human language, regarded in the light of an instrument 
for the conveyance of a many-sided revelation, that no one can 
have, or ever could have had, any other relation to it than that 
of an exponent, or interpreter, or an example of its working; and 
that, therefore, the conventional mode of describing Christianity, 
as a new religion founded by Jesus, is less accurate than it is to 
speak of it as a new revelation of old truths coeval with eternity 
itself. 

Newton was an interpreter and exponent of truths which 
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seemed new, as men had not heard of them before, but which 
were none the less really ancient on that account. 

He did not originate the laws of gravitation. He had no part 
in their conception, nor any hand in carrying them into execution ; 
and this self-evident fact typifies the necessary relation of a great 
Prophet, even though he be more than a great Prophet, to reli- 
gious truth. 

The relation of Newton to natural truth, is, according to the 
teaching of modern thought, identical with that of the Founder of 
Christianity to the moral law, which has been adopted by Western 
civilisation, and consecrated with the Christian name; and this 
view, differing, as it does, widely from that of sacerdotal theology, 
involves a different way of looking at the law itself, and one 
which shows obedience to it to be a vital element in individual 
and national happiness. 

Thus, also, it follows from this relation, that Scriptural utter- 
ances with regard to any branch of truth, are to be received with 
such modifications as are rendered necessary by the knowledge 
that has, in more recent times, been accumulated respecting the 
truth in question. 

Similarly, in Astronomy, for example, an ancient record of an 
observation of a celestial phenomenon, in order to be of any value 
now, would have to be modified, as regards the conclusion said 
to have been arrived at, by such knowledge as has in more recent 
times been accumulated respecting the eternal and universal laws 
of which the phenomenon was an illustration. 

The Catholicism of moral and spiritual truth, like the Catho- 
licism of natural law, is a corollary of monotheism. Monotheism, 
the glory of the great and ancient race which has cherished the 
tradition of it, necessitates Catholicism in the realm of moral and 
spiritual truth; and it follows from this Catholicism, that the 
Founder of Christianity, in one of the minor capacities of His 
mission, so to speak, does bear to moral and spiritual truth the 
relation of an exponent or interpreter; and that consequently, 
speaking within certain limits, it is not only no irreverence, but 
the simple truth, to assert that Jesus bore to one branch of 
Divine truth the same relation that Newton did to another, 

The subject, however, of the analogies and resemblances 
between natural truth and its teachers on the one hand, and 
religion and its prophets-on the other, cannot be further pursued 
here ; and it is time to return from what has resulted in a wider 
digression than was originally intended, and, reverting to the 
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subject of the Burials Bill, show what has led to the introduction 
of the name of Newton into the subject. 

The object is to illustrate by means of the Burials Bill, 
regarded in the light of an historical and legislative phenomenon, 
(that is to say, regarded in the light of a result of an irresistible 
moral pressure akin to the pressure of a law of Nature,) the truth 
of the proposition, that as the authority of Newton did not 
precede his discoveries respecting gravitation, but is, on the 
contrary, derived from them, so the theory of the Divinity of 
Christ is accepted by modern thought in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, as bearing to the eternal and unchangable 
moral law which He taught, the relation of effect and not of 
cause; in other words, modern thought does not accept the 
Christian moral law because Christ taught it, but infers the 
genuineness of the credentials of the great Prophet of Nazareth 
from the fact that the experience of nearly nineteen hundred 
years has conclusively proved that the moral law which He 
taught is absolutely true ; and, accordingly, recognises that the 
“ Divinity” rests on eternal foundations, from being a reflection 
from the truth on the teacher; instead of being at the mercy 
of popular opinion, as it would be if it were, as generally 
taught, a reflection from the teacher upon the truth. 

An analogy between natural and moral law which has not 
been hitherto noticed, (except in so far as it is an element 
of Catholicism) and one which has close reference to the subject 
matter of this paper, is the absolute impartiality of both. 

Throughout the physical universe there is among material 
objects no single exception to the law of gravitation. It 
is the same with the moral law. The Gospels teach an 
universal, impartial law which is the same for all men, and—it 
may be added as a modern logical development of the same 
truth—for all institutions and associations of men. 

Circumstances may make a certain line of conduct right, which 
under different conditions would be wrong ; but this can only be 
when the moral principle, of which the line of conduct is an 
illustration, is bound up less with the latter than with the cir- 
cumstances and surrounding conditions. When the moral 
principle is independent of circumstances and surrounding 
conditions, then what is wrong or immoral for one man to do is 
wrong for another, what is wrong for an individual is wrong 


for an institution or corporation, and what is wrong for one 
institution is wrong for another, 
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The close and striking analogy between individuals and in- 
stitutions, as regards the natural and moral laws by which 
they are governed, the conditions under which they develope 
themselves, and the thread of continuity—conscious in the case 
of the individual—running through their being, and proclaim- 
ing them ever the same organism, inspite of numerous and 
complete changes of outward form, if it be not exactly a dis- 
covery. of modern times, is, at least, a fact which receives much 
attention at the present day. 

It is, however, one which cannot receive more than it deserves, 
as it is pregnant with suggestions of inestimable value to the 
philosopher, the poet, and the historian; and of deep practical 
importance to the political economist and the statesman. 

It is necessary to insist upon the close analogy between indi- 
viduals and institutions, as regards the moral laws by which they 
are governed ; because, as will presently appear, it is the purpose 
of this paper to point out that the Burials’ Bill is rendered 
necessary, by the claims of systems of sacerdotal theology, to do 
that which they condemn as immoral when done by individuals ; 
in other words, to point out that the catholic, impartial, and 
universal character of moral law, makes it as binding upon sacer- 
dotal hierarchies as upon scientific institutions or individuals. 

This, as will presently appear, is the theme of this essay; and 
it may be as well to say so here, as an apology for a long and, 
apparently, irrelevant digression upon the subject of the analogies 
between natural and moral law. 

The former is the sole type of the latter, and there is no kind 
of anthropomorphism more mischievous and more misleading 
than the attempt to reason from the arbitrary and capricious 
commands of men to the laws of God ; nor is there any form of 
idolatry more unjustifiable and immoral than that of calling the 
former by the name of the latter. 

It is not to be supposed that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
would be likely to countenance this peculiar form of idolatry ; 
but neither can it be denied that it is the tendency of consistent 
sacerdotal theology to develope this anthropomorphous view of 
Divine Law to a degree verging on the grotesque. 

It is this consideration which has led to the introduction into 
this essay of the name of Sir Isaac Newton; as typifying the 
relation of men of science to natural truth; of the prophets of 
antiquity to moral and spiritual truth; and the fact that moral 
law, like natural law, is independent of the control of those who 
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teach it, and will crush them as well as others with absolute 
impartiality if they refuse to obey it, or if, through ignorance or 
a misinterpretation of it, they neglect to do so. 

This last consideration suggests one final analogy between 
natural law and moral law which it is imperative for the purpose 
of this paper to notice; namely, the irresistible power of both. 

In the case of moral law this irresistible power occasionally 
escapes observation when—as in the example about to be cited, 
to which this digression has been intended to lead—the immoral 
practice has been enforced upon the authority of the ecclesi- 
astical societies which claim to be the supreme judges and final 
courts of appeal in questions of morality. — 

The very fact, however, that even such exalted claims avail 
nothing, as regards their power of rendering permanent, ob- 
servances which are not in harmony with the absolute morality 
that Jesus taught, tend to show how much more real is the 
pedestal upon which modern thought places Him, in making 
Him the exponent of an eternal, irresistible moral law as Newton 
was of an eternal natural law, than the impossible one preferred 
of sacerdotal theology, which entails upon Him the responsibility 
for numerous contradictory ecclesiastical orders, framed in dis- 
regard of the inherent conditions and surrounding circumstances 
of human nature, and therefore certain to be ultimately set aside 
to the manifest weakening of the authority of religion and of 
Christianity. The reason why the irresistible power of the 
moral law escapes observation is that it must be worked out by 
human agency; and generally is worked out by unconscious 
human agency; that is to say by agents conscious only of an 
effort to free themselves from an intolerable burden, but un- 
conscious of the assertion of a principle of abstract morality 
involved in the success of their efforts. 

Hence when the thing is done it is attributed to men; and 
generally to the particular men or groups or associations of men 
who have been the actual instruments in each particular instance. 

It escapes observation that there was an underlying cause in 
the essential conditions of things, which really removed the 
matter altogether from the range of’the initiating volition of any 
particular section or class of the community, and made it 
inevitable that the practice, whatever it might be, must one day 
have come to be discontinued, through the agency, if not of this 
set of men then undoubtedly of that, if not to-day then certainly 
to-morrow. 
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The anthropomorphous element has entered so largely into 
the religious education of mankind, that it is unable to recognise 
the inherent power of Divine law and the strong, and in some 
instances, the avenging hand of God where these are really to be 
seen, in the ordinary processes of cause and effect which make 
up the moral government of the world ; and persists in claiming 
to have detected them where they are not, in, for example, such 
catastrophes as the loss of life among those “upon whom the 
tower in Siloam fell.” 

It fails to perceive that the foundations of the moral law must 
be sought for in the essential conditions among which it has to 
act, and that by the study of underlying causes only, can true 
conceptions of it be obtained. 

It is now time to revert to the subject of the Burials Bill and 
to endeavour to show the relevancy to it of the foregoing 
remarks. 

When the moral law to which men of science rigidly adhere 
in their method comes to be adopted in the teaching of religion, 
it will be perceived, that there is a violation of it involved in 
customs now sanctioned by sacerdotal theology; that the 
particular item, so to speak, of morality in question is clearly 
revealed in the form of a precept in the Sermon on the Mount; 
and that against this particular violation of moral law the Burials 
Bill referred to by the Archbishop of Canterbury, was a clumsy 
protest. | 

It is not to be supposed that it was so regarded by those who 
framed it or passed it. That they were contending for a prin- 
ciple no doubt many of them must have known ;. but so com- 
pletely has the name “ Christianity” come to be monopolised by 
the school of thought which opposed the Burials Bill, that it 
may well be doubted if many supporters of it reflected that they 
were contending, not merely for a principle of abstract morality, 
but for one of Christian morality. 

From the point of view of modern thought, however, the 
Burials Bill embodies the partial triumph of a principle of true 
Christian morality, revealed in one of the plainest and simplest 
passages of the New Testament. 

The short concise precept, a precept so short and so concise 
that it almost escapes notice amid the numerous similar ex- 
pressions of an absolutely true moral philosophy that surround 
it, the precept “Judge not, that ye be not judged,” which has 
been taken as a heading for this paper, embodies a moral prin- 
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ciple as universal, as catholic, as immutable, and as irresistible as 
a law of nature; and the Burials Bill was a protest—a clumsy, 
illogical protest it is true, but nevertheless a protest—against the 
violation of this moral law, involved in the claim set up by 
consistent sacerdotal theology, and surviving in a mitigated form 
in the language of the established national funeral service, to 
judge the spirits of the dead. 

It may no doubt be urged—as a matter of fact it constantly zs 
urged against attempts to fit the language of the ancient Scrip- 
tures to modern discoveries of what is really right and true— 
that the text quoted has an esoteric meaning which has belonged 
to it for hundreds of years, and that it cannot therefore now be 
otherwise interpreted. It is, however, to be feared that eminent 
and amiable theologians of the present day are not altogether 
free from the weakness of exaggerating the power of what they 
may write or preach, to bind future generations. If, as modern 
thought contends, there is no alternative before the Church of 
the future between abandoning esoteric interpretations of the 
Scriptures and abandoning the Scriptures themselves, it is doing 
no more than justice to the aforesaid eminent theologians to 
assume that they would prefer the adoption by future genera- ' 
tions of the former course to the latter; nor is it in the least 
disrespectful to them to predict that whether they prefer it or 
not this is what will actually be done. 

Let the case under consideration be regarded in the light of a 
series of hypotheses, each of which is in strict harmony with the 
visible tendency of modern thought and progress. 

Let it be supposed that as the influence of education increases, 
the conviction (now the property of a small school of thought) 
becomes widely spread and deeply rooted; that (1) human 
knowledge, of what individual sin is, and of what its causes— 
such as hereditary physical conditions and pressure of surround- 
ing circumstances—really are, is altogether imperfect; and (2) 
that accurate, detailed and certain knowledge, of why and how 
individual sin in the embodied spirit influences the hereafter of 
the disembodied, is altogether wanting. 

Let it further be supposed that as a consequence of the 
oceanic breadth and depth attained by the above mentioned 
convictions, the Church of the future shall be careful to purge 
its funeral services of every phrase and turn of language which 
could by the utmost ingenuity be twisted into the semblance of 
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a pretence on the part of those reciting it to pass a judgment 
upon their fellow creatures. 

Assume the above two not unreasonable or even improbable 
hypotheses and what follows? That a state of things will have 
been arrived at more in harmony with the morality inculcated 
in the passage quoted than at. present obtains; and that what- 
ever the esoteric meaning of that passage may be, it will then 
be interpreted as a revelation of a moral law that has worked 
out its own fulfilment by the agency of the forces stored in 
human nature. 

At least nothing that any section of sacerdotal theology, 
past or present, has ever said or written, or can say or write, 
has power to do away with one simple fact, which is that the 
school called modern thought in these pages, absolutely derives 
its belief in the Divine origin of the Christian moral law from 
observation of its power of self-fulfilment, as illustrated in such 
historical and legislative phenomena as the Reformation, Pro- 
testant dissent, and the Burials Bill. 

The subject with which this essay undertakes to deal, is so 
vast that it is difficult to keep the matter of it within the limits 
of a volume, much less of a magazine article ; and when once 
the question of moral philosophy is entered upon, interminable 
vista are opened up, which it seems a logical necessity to traverse 
before passing on. Enough, however, has probably been said 
about moral law to illustrate what it is the purpose of this paper 
to point out; namely, that phenomena like the Burials Bill, 
which are looked upon by extreme sections of the school of 
sacerdotal theology, as attacks made by the secular world upon 
the ceremonial expression of Christian faith, are regarded by 
modern thought—owing to its different view of the mission of 
Jesus, and of His relation to the truths He taught—as so many 
examples of the irresistible self-fulfilling power and consequent 
Divine origin of that true moral law which must be sought for 
and obeyed, and which no more than natural law can be perma- 
nently manipulated by esoteric interpretations, however vener- 
able. It is true that in the case of the English Church the 
“immorality” is of the mildest character, and is rather theoretical 
than actual; but as has already been explained, the sacerdotal 
theology referred to in these pages, is the more consistent doc- 
trine and practice of the older hierarchy, of which, unfor- 
tunately, much that is objectionable survives in the ceremonial 
of the reformed institution, and is sufficient, even in the mild 
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theoretical form it there wears, to cause considerable turmoil ; 
as witness the ritualistic controversies of the hour, and the 
constant pressure of “burning questions” requiring to be set 
right by legislation. Besides, the principle of common sense 
which suggests that even the “appearance of evil”* should be 
avoided, will hardly be deemed by those to whom the Primate’s 
cloquent charge is addressed, as losing any of its force from 
possessing Scriptural sanction. 

Moreover, when the Archbishop speaks, as he does in the ad- 
dress under review, of the “intolerable” nature of the obligation 
of burying without distinction even those “known to have died 
in the actual commission of scandalous offences,” he is not very 
far from an admission that the existing services are calculated 
to place those charged with the recital of them, in a position 
strongly resembling that of passing judgment upon the souls of 
their fellow-creatures. At least, it cannot be denied that if 
the services were so worded as to be capable of recital without 
offence over the evil and the good, and the just and unjust, it 
would be a step gained by the Church, of approach towards a 
higher ideal, that, namely, of an institution that should set an 
cxample of perfect obedience to the moral law, as an individual 
might be conceived to do, and as was actually done by the 
Founder of Christianity. 

It may not be out of place to observe here that much of the 
force which has produced the Burials Bill such as it is, is due to 
the inability of laymen to sympathise with the reluctance felt 
and expressed occasionally by clergymen, to read the words of 
hope in the Anglican formulary over the remains of individuals 
in certain cases. These cases of course vary, but there is one 
class of persons, the unbaptised, who are specially excluded by 
the rubrics from the privilege of having the established funeral 
service recited over their remains ; an exciusion which may be 
briefly referred to here as furnishing an illustration of what was 
meant in the early part of this essay by the phrase, “the intro- 
duction of scientific methods into the teaching of religion,” and 
by allusions to the Catholic attribute of moral law. 

The morality which obtains in science does not allow of 
theories, which are disputed on good grounds, being taught as 
established truth, although the established truth of science 
claims no higher level than a secular one; but in religion, the 
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theory-of the instrumental value of a sacerdotal ceremony, a 
theory which shocks the moral sense of the community, is op- 
posed to all analogy, and has no solid foundation to rest upon, 
is taught not merely as truth, but as Divine truth; and is treated 
as truth so positive and established as to warrant the exclusion 
of the most innocent members of the human family from the 
safe fold, covered by the expressions of hope in the funeral ser- 
vices of the Church. 

Surely such a state of things presupposes a different moral 
law for systems of sacerdotal theology, from what obtains in 
science and in the world in general; and if in one generation it 
produces a Reformation, and in another a Burials Bill, such a 
sequence of cause and effect should surprise no one who believes 
in truth, in morality, and—it may be added—in God. 

As regards other possible cases, the question of why there 
should be any reluctance felt to read hopeful words in even the 
worst conceivable one among them, would be interesting to dis- 
cuss; but it touches upon the subject of individual morality, 
which it is the purpose of this paper to avoid. 

The fact, however, that the recent discussions and debates 
plainly disclosed the existence of such reluctance, makes a 
change in the previous state of things, as desirable in the 
interest of the clergy as in that of the laity. 

All who are interested in the great conflict said to be in pro- 
gress between religion and science, are aware that one of the 
minor elements of the so-called “conflict,” is a discussion as to 
the foundations of morality; one side maintaining that the 
foundation of.morality is the will of God, and the other that 
the instrument employed for the evolution of true conceptions 
of morality, is human experience. 

If space and circumstances permitted, it would be easy to 
show that these apparently antagonistic views do not, as is 
popularly supposed, exclude each other; but are, on the con- 
trary, in harmony, and converge to a single logical resultant. 
To do this, however, would lead away from the immediate sub- 
ject, and the lines upon which the explanation would run have 
been already indicated, namely, the separability, and the necessity 
for keeping separate, the two ideas of (1) doing the thing that 
is right, whatever it may be, and (2) determining what és right. 

It is the contention of modern thought that the phrase the 
“commandment of God” is rightly used only when it is limited 
to the former, and that the latter is a matter for human experi- 
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ence, and for human experience alone. When the experience 
of many generations has set at rest in certain cases all conflicts 
between rival theories of what is right and what is wrong, and 
the decisions of experience have attained the rank of established 
truth; then, and not till then, may the latter be properly taught 
as Divine Commandments, and the authority of religion be 
invoked in their favour. 

The controversy, however, as to whether morality is founded 
on the commandment of God or on human experience, does 
not apply to the case under immediate consideration, that 
namely of men and earthly institutions pretending to pass 
judgment on the souls of their fellow creatures, as the practice 
fulfils both conditions, being opposed to the Divine command, 
and having, as the result of human experience with regard to it, 
come to be regarded as intolerable. 

The difference between the view of the relation of Jesus to 
the moral law He taught, taken on the one hand by modern 
thought, and on the other by sacerdotal theology, as explained 
at the beginning of this paper, according to which the former 
makes Him the exponent of an eternal moral law as Newton 
was of an eternal natural law, while the latter makes the force 
of His law to consist exclusively in the circumstance of His 
having originated it, and so to speak. ordered it, is strikingly 
illustrated by the fact of the esoteric interpretation of the text 
at the beginning of this paper, being such as not to exclude the 
pretentions put forward in the funeral service of the Church. 
An orthodox theologian, endeavouring to reconcile those pre- 
tentions with the Gospel precept, would probably contend that 
Jesus when He uttered the latter, was thinking of something 
altogether different from those services, and that therefore the 
precept does not apply to them, but to individuals taking it 
upon themselves to utter rash judgments about their fellow 
creatures. , 

Those who are familiar with the mode in which the truths of 
Scripture are handled in the national pulpits, will admit that it 
is not unfair to put this reply into the mouth of an imaginary 
advocate of sacerdotal theology. 

They will have noticed that the school which is the loudest in 
proclaiming and reiterating that the Scriptures are the word of 
God, is the most persistent in interpreting them as the lawyers 
and judges of the land are compelled to interpret an Act of 
Parliament, that is to say, in limiting their application to cir- 
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cumstances identical with or strictly analogous to those present 
in the mind—so far as erudition may enable this to be ascer- 
tained or guessed at—of the writer or speaker of the Divine | 
Truth whatever it may have been, at the time of its being ' 
written or spoken. 

According to the teaching of modern thought, it is precisely 
because the Scriptures cannot be so interpreted, that they are i 
entitled to be called the Word of God, and because they are the 
Word of God that they are not to be interpreted as if they were 
the work of a Parliamentary draftsman. There are few things 
more astonishing to those who look at the religious problems of 
the hour from the point of view of modern thought, than. the 
inability of those who use and who accept this method of inter- 
pretation, to appreciate the fact that it is, one which strikes at 
the root of, and neutralises that distinguishing characteristic 
of Christianity, which alone separates the latter from the 
heathenisms of the earth, and places its moral and spiritual 
truth upon a superhuman throne side by side with natural truth. 

This distinguishing feature of Christianity is, that it is a 
religion of principles, and that its precepts must in every case 
be so regarded, and not limited in their application to the par- 
ticular circumstance which called for the delivery of the precept 
whatever it may be. 

This teaching, which is the glory and crown of Christianity, 
which the Church herself keeps: steadily in view when dealing 
with ordinary secular morality, is consistently disregarded by 
her when it comes to be a question of that element of morality 
which is concerned with the justifiable and unjustifiable use of 
the name and authority of God, and with the justifiable and 
unjustifiable mode of. cultivating the religious idea in mankind, 

Clearly, unless one single element of morality is to be selected 
for a different interpretation from what obtains in the case of all 
the others, the command “ Judge not,” can hardly be interpreted 
as a precept applicable only to this or that individual instance. 

At least the phenomenon of the Burials Bill is in harmony 
with the theory already enunciated as that of modern thought, 
which makes the commandment a revelation in the form of an 
apparantly limitable precept, of an illimitable and irresistible 
moral principle of universal application, and the extension of 
its applicability, so to speak, from an individual to a great - 
hierarchy like the Church of Rome or the Church of England, 
is analogous to the extension revealed by Newton, of the appli- 
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cability of the laws which cause an apple to fall from a tree to 
the movements of the planets. 

There is another view of the subject of human judgment, 
which may be briefly stated here. 

It is a vital truth, and one which must be made the corner 
stone of the teaching of the ideal Church of the future, that the 
force of Christianity lies in its attractive power. 

True religion is exclusively an attractive force. The saying, 
“T, if I be lifted up from the earth will draw all men unto Me,’* 
put by the Evangelist into the mouth of the Christian concep- 
tion of God, expresses accurately the power of true religion. 

It is the contention of modern thought that this is the only 
power a truly Christian Church has the moral right to pretend to 
exercise, and while it could be shown if space permitted, that 
the essential conditions of things are such that there is no other 
power she can wield, it will be more consistent with the plan of 
this paper to point out as the result of observation, that there is 
no other power which as a matter of fact existing ecclesiastical 
institutions ever have pretended to exercise, or do now pretend 
to exercise, without doing more harm than good, and adding 
unnecessarily to the confusion which is the normal condition of 
human affairs. 

Christianity is exclusively an attractive power. It is exclu- 
sively an attractive power in this sense that the coercive force it 
possesses in virtue of the formidable influence which the infinite 
unknown exercises upon the human imagination, cannot be 
wielded by men or by human institutions without that violation 
of absolute morality, which consists in pretending to a detailed, 
accurate, and certain knowledge which does not really exist, but 
is on the contrary fictitious. 

Systems of sacerdotal theology may plead that when Jesus 
denounced the passing of judgment by man upon his fellow 
creatures, He was thinking of something altogether different 
from those funeral services of modern churches, which whisper 
words of hope to surviving relatives and friends in one case, 
while declining to do so in others ; and many argue therefore 
that this practice of passing judgment upon the spirits of the 
departed is not opposed to the teaching of Christianity ; but on 
the other hand, modern thought whose functions in the matter 
(analogous to those of the astronomer towards objective celestial 
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phenomena) are limited to observation, can not help noticing 
that as a matter of fact, and regarded as a principle, the language 
and practice of the Church in connection with the burial of the 
dead does involve the judgment of man passed upon the soul of 
his. fellow creature; and also that the essential conditions of 
human nature are such that its myriad forces, starting from all 
points of the compass so to speak, that is to say, set in motion 
by most various, and in some cases most antagonistic motives, 
converge to bring about the overthrow of the objectionable prac- 
tice,and that with such energy as sometimes to threaten the dis- 
integration of the ecclesiastical hierarchies themselves. 


In illustration of this, if a glance be given to the actual state © 


of things in connection with the so-called “rights” of ecclesias- 
tical systems in matters regarding the burial of the dead as 
revealed by former and current history, it will be seen that there 
is hardly a state in Europe in which this subject has not been 
at some time or other, if it be not at this moment, a “ burning 
question.” 

It will not be irrelevant to this part of the subject to allude for 
a moment to the constant juxtaposition in argument of the two 
words “ might ” and “ right,” as the reference will help to explain 
the conclusion to which the preceding observations are intended 
to lead. 

It rarely happens that two terms, such as the above, are con- 
stantly coupled together, without there being some underlying 
truth worth searching for involved in the connection. 


In many controversies “ right” and “ might” are to be found 


contrasted as motives of action, and the weaker party to a dis- 
pute frequently consoles itself with the reflection that “ might 
cannot confer right.” 

The underlying truth, however, suggested by the constant 
juxtaposition in controversy of the two words “might” and 
“right,” is neither more nor less than this, that in questions of 
absolute morality the final test of right zs might. 

This is merely in other words the doctrine referred to earlier 
in this essay of the part played by human experience in the 
evolution of true conceptions of morality. It is also in other 
words the doctrine that true morality is the will of God; as 
when the experience of many generations has shewn mankind 
what it has the “ might” to do with advantage to itself, it may 
be taken as proved that it has the “ right” to do it, and that it is 
the will of God that it should be done. 
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It will perhaps be urged that this use of the Divine name is 
rather poetical, than likely to commend itself to the under- 
standing of the uneducated ; but if it be true, as modern thought 
contends, that in the light of our nineteenth century knowledge, 
no use of the great Name is justifiable on moral grounds which 
does not contain a certain element of poetry; it should be re- 
membered, that as religion is chiefly a name for the reasonable 
hope that the aspirations which can only find expression in 
earthly language through the medium of poctry, will be the 
everyday realities of another sphere of existence; so it is con- 
sistent that the poetic element should be present in al! phrases 
intended to convey an idea of the dealings of the Creator with 
mankind on earth. 

Moreover it is not the purpose of this paper to assert that 
because the lessons of history go to prove that systems of sacer- 
dotal theology can not make good a permanent claim to possess 
such authority in, or accurate and certain knowledge of the great 
hereafter, as can justify on moral grounds a pretence on their 
part of passing judgment upon immortal spirits, that ¢herefore 
the passage quoted from the sermon on the mount, and the 
Christian moral law generally, must be interpreted in a manner 
analogous to that in which science interprets the utterances of 
Newton and other great philosophers respecting natural truth ; 
but merely to suggest that the great lessons of history are at 
least entitled to recognition as factors in the problem of whether 
the medizval or the modern interpretation of Christian morality 
be the correct one. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury would be the first to repudiate 
the theory that the conventional meaning of the word “ morality ” 
is its only legitimate one ; and to admit that 2/ the superhuman 
knowledge and authority claimed (not certainly by the English 
Church, but of which the expression survives in a modified form 
in her funeral services) by consistent sacerdotal theology be 
fictitious, it would be better that the ceremonies performed over 
the remains of the dead should be purged of every turn of 
language which by the utmost ingenuity could be twisted into 
even the semblance of the expression of an opinion respecting 
an individual destiny hereafter. On the hypothesis stated, the 
Primate would be the first to admit this conclusion, and as the 
existence of the above mentioned authority and knowledge 
(that is to say, as regards such detailed accuracy and certainty 
as would make the knowledge applicable to individual cases) 
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certainly is disputed on very good grounds in the nineteenth 
century ; it'is the aim of this essay merely to claim recognition 
for the absence of ecclesiastical “might” in this Burials question 
as a factor in determining the problem of whether the practice 
the Church desires to perpetuate is, from the point of view of 
abstract morality, strictly “ right.” 

At least, what has been said above about the part played in 
the moral development of mankind by “ might” in determining 
what is “right,” is not the expression of an opinion but a state- 
ment of hard facts recorded in history; which defy contradiction. 
It would be difficult to name three more important moral 
phenomena, so to speak, or three which mark more well defined 
stages in the moral development of mankind, than the Reforma- 
tion, Protestant Dissent, and the Burials Bill of 1880, 

Not one of these events was brought about by a spirit of con- 
cession on the part of the Church; so that if it be allowed that 
the present state of things in protestant countries is more “right” 
than what obtains in lands where the older religion holds sway, 
then they must be accepted as favouring the above stated doc- 
trine of “might” and “right.” It is a doctrine which may be 
put concisely and—although the statement involves the use of 
the Divine Name—without irreverence, by saying, that the lessons 
of history combine to prove that God in his government of man- 
kind does not waste time in trying to convince human institu- 
tions that they have not the moral “ right” to do certain things, 
but deprives them of the “ might” or power of doing them. 

The application of the foregoing observations to the great 
question of the validity of ecclesiastical claims to authority in 
and knowledge of the spiritual world, is obvious, and is this, that 
among the numerous elements of reasoning which converge to 
convince modern thought of the inherent immorality of the state 
of things against which the Burials’ Bill was aimed, by no means 
the least important is that furnished by the patent fact of the 
hopelessness of rendering it permanent. It is unquestionably 
true that in matters of absolute morality, the ultimate test of 
“right” zs “might;” nor is there anything dangerous in the 
doctrine. 

The “ might ” referred to, is not the might of men, nor even of 
one or two generations of men; but reveals itself in a steady 
progress in one direction, which it requires the observations of 
centuries to detect. 

When such steady progress in one direction is observed to 
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exist—and it zs observed to exist as regards the disintegration 
of sacerdotal power of binding individual and national con- 
sciences by coercive measures applied to the living, and by 
dogmatically worded funeral services to be recited, or not to be 
recited over the remains of the dead; the attempt to justify 
refusal to render obedience to what it suggests, by dwelling on 
the fact that the agency employed is “human” (as what else 
could it be?) and by applying the title “ Divine Ordinances” to 
the practices so clearly condemned, is simple idolatry, and can 
be properly described by no other name, 

After all, it is unreasonable to suppose that mankind can 
remain permanently blind to the axiomatic truth, that if the 
world is really divinely governed, the purposes and will of God 
must be searched for by reasoning from those historical pheno- 
mena, which certainly do embody the government of the world 
as it actually is, rather than by endowing with a fictitious divinity, 
practices, pretensions and claims which the whole course of 
history tends to shew cannot be permanently enforced ; which, 
therefore, if they be divine, must owe their divinity to some deity 
other than the real Governor of the universe and of the world. 


(To be continued.) 
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ODE. 
Hor. 1. 27. 





By C. H. BRIDGE. 





Oh! for shame, Friends, for shame, ’tis a barbarous sight : 
Are not wine-cups for joy, and not weapons of fight ? 
Come! a truce to this savag’ry—Bacchus’s name 

Is disgraced by such outbreaks of bloodshed and shame. 


Drawn swords at a feast! where the lamps should but shine 
To heighten the sparkle of beakers of wine ! 

Then enough, lads, of impious shouting—again 

Go each back to his seat and there quiet remain ! 


Do you wish that I too should drink a fair measure 

Of this strong old Falernian? Accepted with pleasure— 
Only first young Megilla shall tell us Aer name, 

And his meed of success with this very last flame. 


That’s agreed >—No !—You won't ?—Then it’s off, for I swear 
Nothing else shall induce me your drinking to share. 

And no cause, boy, for blushing—I know that you were 
Always somewhat select in your affatres-de-caur, 


Come and whisper! I'll keep it. Poor devil! is’t so? 
Nay! you do not deserve to have fallen so low— 

For ’deed his time, I really am bound to confess 

It’s a perfect Charybdis,—a regular mess! 


What witch, what magician, what god can dispel 
With potion and poison so baneful a spell ? 

E’en Pegasus’s self I fear it would puzzle 
Successfully such a chimzra to muzzle, 
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(Continued from page 570.) 
CHAPTER XXII.—(continued). 


She turned her face away, but not before he had seen in the 
moonlight the look of mute agony it wore. 

“There is nothing I can tell you ;” she answered presently in 
a constrained tone. Then suddenly and excitedly she cried, as 
though therein her last hope lay: “Do you hold a promise 
sacred?” 

“ Assuredly I do.” 

“And I.” And when the words were uttered,a low moan 
escaped her lips. 

He drew nearer. 

“Anah!” he said, “I have been thinking deeply over what 
you said the other night. You extorted from me a promise; it 
was rashly given—let me withdraw it. You need a protector, 
darling, such as I should be in the eyes of the world if ——” 

“T know what you mean,” she interrupted with a trembling 
voice, “ but—let us not speak of it to-night . . some other 
time—any time, but only not to-night.” 

“As you will this once, my darling, but when next we meet 
you must allow me to say all I have to say, for there is much to 
be arranged.” 7 

“Yes, yes, . . . Robert. When next we meet you shall 
say all, and I——” 
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“Will hear me and consent!” he exclaimed, rapturously. 

“ Hush!” she cried, starting up. “What was that? I seemed 
as though a shadow passed—a face looked in,” and she stood 
trembling from head to foot. 

“Only some fisherman going home, my darling; nothing to 
be alarmed about.” 

“ But, Robert, yesterday a man frightened me; he seemed 
watching me. Perhaps it is the same.” 

“Darling, you are nervous. You must not go about alone, 
Will you promise me you will not ?” 

“xa ce 

“And I will walk back with you to the house, and we will 
start at once, for you know I must return to town by the last 
train.” 

“Must you ?” she asked, absently. 

“Yes. But I will come again and tell you all my plans for 
you and for myself. I go to my own quarters to-morrow for 
the first time.” 

“ They will be very dull and dreary, Robert. From what I 
picture them I fear there can be no happiness for you there.” 

“My darling!” he cried, and there was a touch of regret or 
sadness in his voice ; “ It has not yet been given to you to under- 
stand that the truest happiness this earth can give is ministering 
to that of others. Anah, when I was a boy I vowed I would 
dedicate my life to the effort to do good. You are to me, Anah, 
as an angel so fresh from heaven that I cannot speak to you 
quite yet of the ills existing on this earth of ours. To name 
aught that is not beautiful and holy in your ears would make 
you fly me, or shiver as you are doing now, my darling, even at 
the suggestion of it. Maybe your pure spirit cannot understand, 
nor ever will. Suffice it there are many evils in this world—of 
these you can understand poverty, disease, and death, for they 
are everywhere ; the first and second we can perchance alleviate, 
the latter is the dread conqueror of all—and yet with death even 
we can grapple, for, though we cannot stay his hand we yet may 
make the blow fall softly, and the victim smile.” 

“You frighten me,” she whispered, drawing back. 

“ Poor child !” he said, tenderly, taking her hand, and pausing 
to look at her ; “ poor child. I must speak to you of such things 
no more since they but sadden you. We cannot alter that which 
is, yet perhaps you can face it from a different side.” 

In a moment she was all contrition for her want of sympathy, 
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Was not this the last time they must meet? had not she vowed 
to God it should be so? | 

They had almost reached the house, and now stood still facing 
each other. 

“Forgive me. Oh, Robert, say you forgive me,” cried Anah, 
piteously. ? 

“ Rather forgive me for speaking to you as I did; too seriously 
—too sadly,” he interrupted, as he caught her hands in his and 
held them to his heart. 

She laughed a low sad laugh, and lifted up a tearful face to 
him, and he, bending forward, pressed with his lips to hers un- 
checked—a first, last, lingering kiss. 

“Good bye, good bye for ever, oh, my love!” sighed Anah: 
the words were said, not aloud, but deep down in her heart ; and 
as she sighed them, Robert turned away and left her, a new 
light shining on his face—the light of confidence and hope. 

There was just time by quick walking to catch the eight 
o'clock train to town. 

Dr. Waring showed his return ticket, and was about to enter 
a carriage, when the sight of its sole occupant, the square-faced, 
keen-eyed man with whom he had travelled in the afternoon, 
made him involuntarily draw back. But time was up—the 
guard already had his hand upon the door to close it, and Robert 
was compelled to enter and take his seat. 

Why should he so dislike this man? “Am not I a humani- 
tarian—or wish to be?” thought Robert ; “then why should I 
feel prejudiced against a fellow-being? I will enter into conver- 
sation with the man, and perhaps shall find reason to rescind my 
bad opinion.” 

“Bemouth is certainly a beautifully situated spot,” he remarked 
courteously as the train moved off. “You called my attention 
to it this morning ; I had not seen it then.” 

“Nor much of it now, sir, if I may make bold to say so,” 
muttered the man in an unpleasant manner. 

“No. But beautiful as it is, I think I admire the rugged 
grandeur of our north east coast more than the tamer beauties 
of the south.” 

“ There's differences of opinion on that as on other matters,” 
returned the other, laconically ; and as he spoke he kept opening 
and shutting a handsome gold locket which hung to his watch- 
chain. Once or twice he held the locket open and looked at it 
closely, and as he did so a peculiarly disagreeable smile crept 
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across his features, and he glanced sideways at Robert to see if 
he were observed. 

Robert took a volume of Heine from the pocket of his ulster 
and commenced to read, and his companion soon pulled out a 
notebook in which he proceeded to write rapidly. 

On reaching London, Robert, with a quiet and courteous 
“Good Night,” descended from the carraige, and was about to 
depart quickly when his companion stopped him by laying a 
hand upon his arm, 

“ Beg pardon, sir; but will you favour me with your name—I 
did not catch it?” and he screwed up his eyes with a cunning 
look. 

“T am not aware how the knowledge of my name can benefit 
you ; but, neither can it benefit me to withhold it. I am Dr 
Waring, at present residing with Sir William Chester in Elton 
Square.” : 

“ Thanks, thanks. A very good night to you, sir!” he replied 
readily and obsequeously, and then hurried off in the direction 
of the telegraph office. 

A few minutes later the wires are rapidly working the follow- 
ing messsge, addressed to Ernest Dacre, Esq., care of Lord 
Lyddon, Lyddon Castle, Yorkshire :— 

“Found. Lady will be closely watched. Case more complicated 
than expected. Come off by first train. You will be met at station 
and all explained.” 3 

It was past eleven o'clock when Dr. Waring reached Elton 
Square. “Sir William at home?” he enquired of the butler. 

“Yes, sir; in the library.” And as Robert was about to pass 
in, he caught sight of a letter on the hall table addressed to 
himself. He took it up carelessly, and with it in his hand, 
entered the library. Sir William looked up quickly and ex- 
claimed— 

“Ha! So you have returned from seeing the young lady? 
Either the sight of her or the sea air seems to have done you 
good. I wish, however, you had mentioned your intention to 
me before setting off; but it’s of no particular consequence. 
By-the-bye, did you see the 7zmes this morning ?” 

“ Indeed I did, and I paid a very early visit to Mr. Clifford as 
the consequence. I was able to give him a good deal of in- 
formation——” 

“So I suppose. In fact, my dear fellow, I looked in later 
and heard all about it. Curious business, very. Reads like a 
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romance. Dacre will be keen enough to acknowledge his wife 
now, for with her he will get an enormous fortune. But I see 
I am keeping you from reading your letter; I have had a 
hardish day, so will say good night.” 

With a kindly nod Sir William turned to light his candle, 
and was about to leave the room; but as he reached the door 
he looked round, on hearing a short, sharp cry of pain from 
Dr. Waring. 

Robert had read the letter, and was holding something in 
his hand, gazing at it with the utmost horror. His eyes were 
dilated, and his face as white as death. His hand was trembling 
so that whatever it was he had held fell to the floor. 

For a moment Sir William stood quite still, his hand upon 
the door; saw Robert stoop, pick up the fallen thing, and going 
closer to the lamp again gaze at it; then he staggered to a 
seat, staring before him blankly. 

“Robert, my dear boy, what has happened ?” exclaimed his 
old friend, with the greatest concern in his voice. 

Robert raised his head; his lips quivered, his eyes were full 
of agony. “Read, read and judge,” was all he said, and he 
bowed his face low in his hands while Sir William took the 
letter from the table, and read the following lines :— 

“ Royal Photographic Society, London. 

“SIR, 

“In compliance with Mr. Ernest Dacre’s esteemed order, we 
have the honour to forward you the enclosed carte of his wife— 
Mrs. Dacre. 

“We are, yours respectfully, 
"Petru 6 GP 

Having read the letter, Sir William next takes up the carte 
photograh which lies beside it. He looks at it closely with 
compressed lips and frowning brows. 

There is at least no mistake here—no portrait was ever more 
clearly or cleverly defined by photographic art. Only a head— 
a face—a mass of tangled, dusky hair, and a pair of large, ap- 
pealing, wondering, childish eyes, gazing questioningly forth. 
A string of beads close round the lovely throat. 

He lays down Anah’s picture gently, and for a moment stands 
leaning his hand on the young man’s shoulder; at last he grasps 
it more tightly. 

“Face it, my boy!” he says huskily. “It is a terrible blow, I 
grant—God knows I am sorry for you! If has been a pitiable 
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deceit, but surely there must be some excuse—something we 
fail to understand. No woman could be so vile!” 

“Thank you, Sir William, for those words,” gasps Robert 
rising, and again he approaches the table and takes up the note 
and carte. “I must fight it out alone,” he says sadly. “I am 
a man; I suppose men have borne such things before : 
God bless you for your sympathy,” he added solemnly after a 
slight pause, and, taking the note and portrait with him, he 
groped his way like one suddenly stricken blind, and sought 
the solitude of his own chamber, there to wrestle with this 
terrible trouble that had come upon him. 

“How will it end?” asked Sir William of himself, as he 
anxiously watched his favourite depart alone. “Will he have 
strength to fight and win the victory? Or will he be lost, lost, 
lost—his whole life blighted by a woman? D—— her!” he 
muttered low between his clenched teeth, and he said it as though 
he meant it heartily. 

Just then the hour of midnight struck. It was the knell of 
Robert Waring’s happiness; the death bell to his hopes. 





PART FOURTH. 


A LITTLE CURL OF GOLDEN HAIR. 





**Chance will not do the work. Chance sends the breeze ; 
But if the pilot slumber at the helm, 
The very wind that wafts us tow’rds the port, 
May dash us on the shelves, The steersman’s part 


Is vigilance, or blow it rough or smooth,”-—Ben Fonson. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
**We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial.”—Bailey. 
TIME the great healer—Time the avenger!—How many are 
its attributes, and how marvellously mysterious are the miracles 
it works! 


Years may frequently go by seeming to bring no change along 
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with them ; while on the other hand a destiny may be decided 
in the passing of a minute. 

To any appeal from us poor mortals, Time is deaf, dumb, 
blind. We call on it to hasten with us to the gaol—and behold 
it appears to lag the longer. We implore of it to stay while we 
gather life’s fairest flowers—and, alas, we seem hurried the more 
ruthlessly onward. We may glance back if we will, but turn 
back—never! It is as a stream for ever flowing, flowing; 
bearing us with it upon its flood, and every year, month, day, 
and hour brings us nearer—what? 

Four times twelve months have passed since you last saw the 
characters in my story. To bring them before you again and 
show what time has done for them, I once more take up the 
parted threads of my narrative. 

(Extract from Dr. Waring’s note-book.) 

“ December, 1876.—Another year gone by—the fourth—and 
the retrospective of the whole is more satisfactory that that of 
either previous year. Cases of failure have occurred, but none 
of sufficient import to prove to me that the principles with 
which I started are erroneous; I, therefore, shall adhere to them. 
They are briefly these: Medicine considered as a science is a 
science of guesswork. The short-comings of physicians as a body 
I deplore, but I have emancipated myself from their body, and 
based my course of action on a few simple principles solely. 
‘Love one another’—the divinest of doctrines—has but one 
natural outcome in action, to ‘help one another.’ It is only from 
true sympathy in. your case that revelation comes. 

“There are certain ills which are natural to the manners and 
customs of each class; and, so long as distinctive classes entailing 
these varied evils exist, so long must the physician recognize 
those classes,and make of each class a distinct study, and of 
each case a separate analysis of mind and body. We should 
utilize every faculty we possess in our endeavour to prove our- 
selves friends to mankind at large in our warfare against the 
common foes of all—disease and death. Let us keep in sight 
also the obligation to make life not only endurable, but pleasant 
to all alike; bowing to the prejudices of the individual as we are 
compelled to bow before the fact of his bodily disease, treating 
both witha gentle, kindly sympathy which, I maintain, if pursued 
will infallibly bring us our reward. 

“As to variety of creeds, I would acknowledge all: are not 
they but fragments of one golden whole? The true physician 
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who would be in the highest sense a ‘soul doctor,’ must be 
of no class, nor creed, nor country, but of each and all. I 
should say, he must be a humanitarian, only, that in deed, 
and truth, and word, he must be naught; his religion must 
be that of humanity, aiming solely at the beauty of unselfish- 
ness sooty? 

Dr. Waring had written thus far when he was aroused from 
his occupation by a knock at the door. 

He closed and clasped the book, and looking round, saw.on 
the threshold a young girl; and he recognised her instantly as 
one whom he had lately been the means of reclaiming from 
an evil life. 

“You are needed, Doctor,” was all she said. It was the usual 
formula which all who knew him used, at his command. 

“T will follow you. Is it illness?” he asked, pausing for a 
second as he passed the closet where he kept some necessary 
drugs. 

“ Death,” she replied laconically, and he followed her rapidly 
down the stairs into the dark narrow street, thence into a better 
lighted region, and then again into a narrow alley in which 
lounged drunken men and women, squalid children, and half- 
starved cats, and whence the sounds of ribald jest and fearful 
oaths stabbed to the quick the still painfully sensitive mind of 
Robert Waring. He was well known there as in many other 
parts of the great city, and as they recognised him, the curses 
died half-uttered on the lips, and even a blush rose to the faces 
of the women who stood by. They cowered beneath his look. 
To one he whispered sadly as she shrank away: “Is all my 
teaching vain? Will you never try to respect yourselves?” 

A minute later he was standing at the door of a room to which 
his guide had led him. ° 

She pointed to a wretched bedstead on which a girl, hardly 
older than herself, lay, evidently dying. He took in the sur- 
roundings at a glance: the room almost bare of furniture—the 
wretched bedstead with its ragged coverings—a broken chair— 
some articles of tawdry finery—a showy dress and fashionable 
hat—a pair of soiled light gloves, a playbill, and an empty 
broken gin bottle—these things of themselves partly told the 
poor girl’s story. Her checks were sunken and wasted as in the 
last stages of disease; a bright red spot burned on each; the 
light that once shone in her black eyes was dulled, but she gazed 
with all the strength she possessed at a small crucifix which was 
convulsively clutched in an emaciated hand. 
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By the side of the bed stood a tall, gaunt woman of stern 
aspect. She was urging the girl to renounce her faith, and to 
repent before it was too late. 

“Cast aside that wretched bauble!” she cried, “would you 
worship stick or stone when there is a mighty God of wrath 
whom you have offended—and a Christ who died for sinners— 
whom you thus insult? What? Will you persist in praying to . 
that miserable toy, that facsimile of the gallows? Take Christ 
into your heart, and say—” 

Just then perceiving Dr. Waring and his companion enter, she 
pointed a long, lean, and not over clean finger at the evidently 
dying girl, crying in a harsh, cruel voice: “She is beyond your 
skill, Doctor. Leave her to me. The body—had there been 
chance of life—might have concerned you. The soul shall be 
my care.” 

“With your permission I would share that care.” 

“Impossible! But you can, of course, remain, if you please. 
She is a hardened sinner and defies me. I will go and bring the 
curate of the parish, perchance, she will hear him. And girl,” 
she cried in a sepulchral tone, as she was about to turn away, 
“in the meantime prepare to meet thy God!” 

“T remain till you return then, Madame,” Dr. Waring answered 
respectfully, as he opened the door for the district visitor, and 
then closing it somewhat hastily upon her, he whispered a few 
words to the girl who had brought him thither, and she, too, 
hurried from the room. 

“My poor girl!” he said in his low, earnest voice, as he bent 
over the bed, and laid a cool, kind hand upon the sufferer’s 
aching brow. 

Hitherto the sick girl had been looking at Robert with a 
ghastly, vacant stare, but after those three words were uttered, 
the unmeaning look vanished quickly, and was replaced by one 
of intelligence and surprise, as she whispered with short, painful 
gasps between them: “Je vous connais—-I know you—Ah! 
Monsieur, I remember me of you a Paris—a I’église de St. Roch. 
Mon dieu! But it seems long ago. Zen I vas good, good and 
innocent—Zat night! Ah, it was perhaps nearly ze last time. 
I came to London aprés, next day. And I have led a life—Oh, 
mon dieu! Quelle vie, quelle vie! Oh, bon Jésu, ayez pitié de 
moi—!” 

“At St. Roch you saw me? Yes, I was there on one 
occasion—” 
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“Ah! You not remember me? But, Monsieur—I vas zere. 
I vas femme de chambre to a lady—she vas zere, too. She was 
éperdue viz ze music, and you are ze Monsieur who—” 

Dr. Waring started ; and looking again more intently at the 
speaker, said quietly: 

“I remember the evening perfectly; but—is there nothing I 
can do for you?” 

“Yes, yes. Tell me of zat lady—you know her? What is 
her life? Ah, Monsieur, tell me truly—has it been like mine?” 

“She is with her husband.” 

“Monsieur Dacre—was he her husband ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Ah, que dieu soit bénit!” 

Then after a gasping pause she said : 

“T sall die soon. Zat woman who vas here. . . she make 
me have great fear. She say I burn. . . I burnin flames in 
hell for years and ages. Ah! you who look so kind and good— 
tell me you vill bring a priest?” 

“T sent for one just now, and hope that he will soon be here.” 

“ But if he come too late!” 

“And if he come too late—even if by chance he come too 
late—you will not burn. But tell me, my poor girl—” he saw 
the end was very near, and wished to help her all he could— 
“this fear that seems to weigh so heavily upon you. Let us see 
if it cannot be removed. What is your idea of happiness here- 
after ?” 

Very feebly she raised one hand up to her head, and placed it 
upon his. 

“It is good . . . it is great comfort,” she gasped, “to 
feel your hand laid zere ; you have kind heart which speaks to 
me by zat. I go to tell you what I most desire. Ah, Mon dieu, 
if it couldbe . . .I desire to die and to go tole bon Jesu. 
to kneel me down before Heem, and to vash His feet viz tears, 
and dry zem viz my hair, and to say, ‘Oh, Mon seigneur je suis 
grande pécheresse, et je dois étre condamneé, mais toi qui es la 
bouté méme—tu me pardonneras mes péchés, parce que j'ai tant 
pleuré.’” 

In a low and solemn voice Dr. Waring spoke: “Then I say 
to you, as sure as there is a God, a Christ, a heaven, so surely 
will your prayer be granted, your sins forgiven. Vex not your 
remaining moments with any doubts, but hold fast to your belief 
that there is heaven before you, where a good God reigns ; that 
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Jesus—‘ le petit Jésu’ to whom you offered up your infant prayers 
in years gone by, has not forgotten you, and that in an hour— 
a few minutes even—He will beckon you to His Father's 
kingdom.” 

Happy tears gathered in Annette’s eyes. 

“You give me consolation. But—Oh, my sins, my sins! 
Zey are more in number zan ze stars. And—ze priest is long, 
is long in coming.” 

The girl’s black eyes fixed themselves with imploring earnest- 
ness on Dr. Waring’s face; she clutched his hand convulsively 
as the fearful conviction began to dawn upon her that the priest 
indeed would come too late, that her poor soul would go 
unshriven. 

“It is as shesaid—I sall burn . . . and burn!” she screamed 
with all that remained to her of strength. 

In her great mental agony she gave.a convulsive struggle; a 
paroxysm of coughing would have ensued, but she was too 
much prostrated in strength to give it vent, Her eyes rolled 
horribly, and the doctor knew that in another minute she must 
expire suffocated. He gazed anxiously towards the door, in 
hopes of the arrival of the Romish priest ; then with an arm 
beneath her head, he raised her quickly in the bed—with the 
other he lifted the little crucifix on high, and without an instant’s 
thought or hesitation, he pronounced firmly and solemnly the 
words which he knew alone were capable of giving peace and 
comfort to the bruised mind. 

The words fell from his lips like balm upon the troubled 
spirit. The girl’s lips moved when he had: ended, and formed 
themselves into the one word “ Merci /” With that effort her 
last breath expended itself—the heart had ceased to beat. 

Dr. Waring closed the eyes reverently, and crossed the poor 
dead hands upon the breast, laying the crucifix between them. 
And having so done, he sat down by the bed and awaited the 
coming of the priest. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


** All powerful souls have kindred with each other.” —Coleridge. 

“Hey! Mistor! Thoo’s dropt something!” cried a voice behind 
Dr. Waring, as, late one night, he was pursuing his way through 
one of the most poverty-stricken districts of London. It was 
quite dark save for the lamplights, and the fog was so dense as 
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to render that almost useless. The speaker, a man in work- 
man’s gown and garments, placed as he spoke a pocket-book in 
Robert's hand. 

“Thank you,” and Robert turning tried to note what manner 
of man the finder was, and to judge in what way he could reward 
him. 

“Strikes me thoo’l kna’ us agin——what does thoo tak’ us for?” 

“T take you for an honest man,” replied Dr. Waring in his 
soft low voice, “is there anything I can do for you?” 

“Noo that’s a rum questin! De? De? Aye, ne doot thor’s 
heaps thoo can de for us; thoo’s the forst as has offered te de 
owt for us, sin aa’s bin in Lunnon, an’ aa’s been heor these fower 
years.” : 

“T’m sorry to hear it then, for it does not speak well for 
London. You come from the North of England, but what 
part?” si 

“Doon aboot Jarrer — ye'll ha heerd on’t likely? They ca’ us 
Geordie Grey, an’ aa was workin’ iv one o’ yon big shipbuildin’ 
yards. But noot, man! theer’s ne scope for a man o’ talent iv 
them parts, They’re aal a poor, narrer minded lot boot Tyne- 
side; so thinks aa, aa’ll gan to Lunnon an’ see if thor’s ony 
chance theer for a chep. They ca’d us a genus coon yonder, but 
here they’ve ca’d usa fuil! Aa’s bidin’ my time te find oot which 
o’ theer judgment is reet.” 

“And what are you doing in the meantime ?” inquired Robert, 
at once interested and amused. 

“Wey, just what aa’m tellin’ ye, man. Aa wants te find oot 
whatten aa’s good for. Aa taks a bit job heor an’a bit job theor, 
an’ aa manages te like, but aa hasn’t discovered the phelosophor’s 
stun yet.” 

“Which way are you going? Who knows, we may chance to 
find it between us. I'll walk with you.” 

“Aal reet! Aa’s ganin’ doon "boot Whitechapel.” 

“So am I.” 

“ Hadaway then. Thoo’s good company, an’ the canniest lad 
oot o’ Newcassel! an’ tho’ it’s ower dark te see thee face, ne doot 
thoo’s parfectly respectable for a Lunnoner. But hoot, man! 
here’s a theator coomin’ oot—let’s bide an’ see it!” And before 
Dr. Waring had time to raise an objection, their progress was 
forcibly arrested by the crowds of men and gaily dressed’ women 
issuing from the portico, and carriage after carriage drove up in 
rapid succession, 
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A lady, exquisitely dressed, with jewels flashing as the lamp- 
light caught them, paused for a moment to await her carriage, 
close in front of Dr. Waring. One glimpse of the lovely face 
was enough for him at once to see and recognize Mrs. Dacre; her 
hand rested on her husband’s arm. She was so-very near that 
even her words, low spoken as they were, were distinctly audible. 

“You will not be late to-night, Ernest—you will come home 
with me?” she was saying earnestly and somewhat anxiously. 

“As far as my Club,” was the reply; and then they passed on 
to their carriage, and were driven away. 

Drawing a deep breath, Dr. Waring turned to look for his 
companion, and the crowd having by this time somewhat 
dispersed, they walked off together, and Grey exclaimed: 

“Did ye mind hor? Hey, but she’s a bonny un, yon! They’ve 
getten hor photygraph stuck iv all the shop windus, an’ all 
Lunnon’s been mad aboot hor this long time. Aa thowt hor 
husband mun be a daft easy goin’ chep te stand sic carryin’s on 
—the heaps o’ swells as is aftor hor, an’ aal that—but they tell 
me he’s nowt o’ the sort, an’ he’s most always wiv hor whereevor 
she gaus, an’ if them big swells that’s always follerin’ her maks 
love te hor they'll ha’ te de it just onder his vorry naas. Wey, 
mon—thor’s princes wags han’s wiv hor! Aa knows them as 
has seed it!” 

“Strange!” thought Robert to himself, “this man has seen 
her, remarked her, and seems to know more of her life than 
I do—while I in all these four years have never, consciously, 
been so near her as I have to-night. Our paths in life now lie 
far apart. Nor do I desire it should be otherwise,” he also 
thought with a slight shiver. 

But he was aroused from his meditation by his companion, 
after a pause continuing : 

“Heigh! but aa could tell ye some strange stories noo o’ 
Lunnon life—an’ thor’s not money on ’em strangor nor yon 
bonny leddy. First time aa seed hor she wor nowt but a country 
wench, stanin’ iv a field wiv a bundle by hor side. Aa was on 
the tramp te Lunnon then, and aa axed ma way, an’ see ye, sor, 
she gi'd me this—” And unbuttoning his coat he pulled outa 
piece of string on which was suspended a bright new-looking 
shilling. 

Robert took the coin in his hand, and stopping beneath a lamp, 
looked at it for a moment with close attention. And then, re- 
turning it to its owner, said dreamily: “She gave you that ?” 
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“Aye. An’ aa’ve kept it for luck as aa telled hor aa wad. 
An’ if thoo’ll believe me, mistor, aa nivor klapt eyes on hor fra 
that day, till aboot a week sin—an’ then aa can tell ye the 
sorcumstances wos vorry different. But hoot, man! Aa winnet 
harm hor. Na, na, thors mebbe some mistak, or summat—an’ 
iv that case it’s good raithor nor harm aa’ll be doin’ hor in 
ferritin’ oot the truth.” 

The last part of Grey’s speech was hardly meant to catch 
his companion’s ear, though he said it in a loud aside; Robert 
heard it, therefore, but the next moment he was fated to en- 
counter another surprise by Grey exclaiming: 

“If ;thoo knas Whitechappel, thoo’l mebbe kna a kind o’ 
doctorin, preachin’ chap they ca’ Warin’ whe lives theor.” 

“Do you mean Dr. Waring?” 

“Aye. Div ye kna him?” 

“TI think I know something about him.” 

“ But div ye kna’ him weel? Te wag hans wio like?” 

“T never shook hands with him certainly,” answered Robert, 
laughing. 

“Thean thoo an’ him’s nee friendly, an’ aa’s glad o’ that,” 
Grey exclaimed heartily. “Noo aa divent mind tellin’ ye that 
aa means to find oot a lot about him afore aa’s deun. Aa’s not 
what aa seem. Thoo ca’d us an honest chep—noo aa’s nowt o’ 
the sort. What would ye say if aa told ye aa wor a Lunnon 
'tective iv disguise—not just a reglar one ye kna, but a kind o’ 
amaturish sort ?” 

“T think I know most of the London detectives, and should 
certainly not have taken you for one of them.” 

“Hey mon! That’s just it! But ye see money mun be made, 
an’ aa mun mak it somehoo afore aa gans back te Jarrer. 
Weel, aa’ve fell in wio some 9’ the ’tective lot—leastways wio 
one on ’em, an’ he seemed to tak’ a kind o’ fancy te us like—ne 
doot seein’ aa was a sharp sort on a chap he thowt aa could do 
some o’ his wark for him. Se aa’s just gettin’ te watch a case 
for him, cos thoo sees the chap aa’s te watch is like thoo—he 
kna’s aal the ’tectives by sight hisself.” 

“When did you undertake this work?” 

“ Oh, aa’s just startin’ the neet. Aa’s gettin’ to meet the chep 
an’ he’ll set us on the job.” 

“Don’t you think you could find some more genial employ- 
ment? You strike me as an open-hearted, honest fellow to 
whom such work would not be agreeable ; I will find you some- 
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thing else todo. Let those who have a turn for it pursue that 
trade. Come and stay with me until I find you something 
else.” 

“Na, na, aa mean te stick te it for a while onyway. Divent 
ye see,” he continued, grasping Robert’s arm impressively, 
“aa’m gan to prove aa’s ne fule. It’s a grand chance te prove 
whatten aa’s good for—it takes a sharp, clevor chep to be a 
‘tective!” 

“As you like. But when you tire, don’t forget I wish to help 
you. Here we are at my quarters, come in, have some supper, 
and do your work afterwards.” 

They had been walking very rapidly, and Dr. Waring, while 
he spoke, was fitting his latch-key into the door of a house in a 
dark, quiet, and very narrow street, a cab was standing by. 

“ Aa thowt thoo’d ha put up at a bettor shop nor you!” said 
Grey dubicusly, but he commenced rubbing his feet energetically 
on the mat inside. 

“Why should I live in a better place? If I lived in grand 
rooms in a fashionable quarter, the people I want to come to me 
would not do so.” 

“ You're none a preachin’ chap, are ye?” and Geordie Grey 
hung back with an expression of distrust upon his face, which, 
however, owing to the darkness, was only discoverable in his 
voice. 

“NotI! Preaching? Itis not preaching that the world most 
needs, its hand to hand, and heart to heart encounter. But 
come in.” And he had pushed open the door of a sitting room 
and was striking a light, when his attention was attracted to a 
movement in the darkness. 

“Are you Dr. Waring?” asked a voice in anxious accents. 

He had succeeded in lighting a candle by this time, and held 
it up to survey the speaker. She was a woman, and respectably 
dressed, but she appeared to have come in haste, for with the 
exception of a hat she had no outdoor covering whatever. 

“ Ah! I know you,” he says kindly. 

“Yes, sir. But I’ve not come to bring you anything this time. 
You'll come with me, sir? Oh! for pity’s sake come with me at 
once to see a poor child who, I fear me, is dying—who may be 
even now dead, for I have been waiting, oh, so long, so long !” 

“In a moment I will.” And as he spoke Dr. Waring turned 
toa cupboard in the wall, taking from it some eatables which 
he placed hastily before the North countryman, telling him to 
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make himself at home till his return, when the man, who had 
been an attentive observer of the scene, jumped up exclaiming: 

“ Thoo's nevor that dommed scoondrel Dr. Warin’?” and he 
snatched the candle off the table, holding it close to Robert's 
face. 

“T am Dr. Waring,” is all the answer, and Robert stands re- 
garding the speaker with a firm unflinching gaze. 

“By ——!” exclaims the man with a tremendous oath. 

“My friend,” says Robert, laying his hand on Grey’s shoulder, 
“this language is unseemly, Wait for my return. I bear you 
no illwill, nor can I see what you can have against me; we will 
talk it over quietly when I come back.” 

“Na, na! Aa canna -betray thy hospitality. Aa’s ne Judas, 
mistor.” . 

“TI know you are not; but you owe it to me to tell me what 
it is you haveagainst me. We will speak together on my return 
as man to man—I should like to say as friend to friend. You 
will not deny me this? What action it may please you to take 
afterwards I will leave you free to decide. May I depend on 
you?” And as he spoke, Dr. Waring held out his hand, It 
was grasped warmly in return. 

“ Aye, mistor, aa’l wait for ye—aa’l wait for ye—till dooms- 
day———” he was about to utter some strong expletive, but was 
arrested by the look on Robert’s face. 

“I have your word, Grey,” the latter said quietly. “When I 
cannot depend on a man’s word, I will not take his oath.” 

Then signing to the woman that he was ready, together they 
left the room. 

“What is the matter with the child?” he asked, as they 
emerged into the street. 

“Convulsions, sir. Here’s the cab, I told the man to wait.” 
And then she called out to the driver: “ Drive as fast as you 
can, for the love of Heaven !” 

“Is it your own child?” 

“No, sir; itis not mine. The doctor who attends usually is 
from home, and my mistress does not fancy the doctor who is 
doing his work just now. She would have no one but you. 
She said she knew you would come when I told you how bad 
the poor baby was. I think, sir, my dear mistress was in such 
a state about her little boy, that she forgot everything else, for 
she had enjoined me so strictly not to tell you who I caine from 
when I brought you those letters; and now, of course, the secret 
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will be at an end, for she told me to say before you got to the 
house that it was Mrs. Dacre who had sent for you.” 

“ Faster, faster!” cried the woman to the driver, and he urged 
his poor worn-out horse to its utmost speed. 

But no words had come to Dr. Waring’s lips. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


‘*Time destroys the speculations of man, but it confirms the judgment of 
Nature.” Cicero, 


Fire is the greatest of all purifying elements ; Robert, to speak 
metaphorically, had passed through the fire—and, like gold, had 
come out pure, 

“ Oh, the strange changes—the ‘chances and changes of this 
mortal life’!” Dr. Waring thought to himself,as he was being 
borne rapidly onward to what would once have been such a sore 
trial to his strength. 

He is not a bit of a preacher, and not much of a prayer, as 
the world judges such proclivities—but he does pray when alone 
in his chamber, or, when necessity seems to require it, by the 
side of those who are suffering or in need; and, to a certain 
extent, he believes in the efficacy of prayer—and he is not one 
who is ever ready with a Scriptural quotation, applicable or 
otherwise, to confirm his own or refute an opponent’s argument 
—nevertheless, these words were ringing in his ears, and with 
the noisy rumbling of the cab-wheels, seemed to form themselves 
into a suitable accompaniment to his thoughts, which were 
strange and conflicting, and ran as follows :— 

“Four years .... four years of busy activity have passed 
since I turned down one page in my life’s history—folded it, and 
sealed it with the seal we call ‘ oblivion,’ and put it away, as 
I believed, for ever! The intricacies of life are past our com- 
prehension, and the wheels that move within wheels in the magic 
circle ever invisible to mortal ken! . . . I deemed Aer life and 
mine so far apart that never again could the paths join—nor 
even cross each other. My life has been full—my outward and 
my inward life—with deeds and thoughts, there has not been 
space to think of her, what hers would be. The first shock over, 
I had but one course left—to put the past away, and with it, 
self, To annihilate all self, and with it every thought of that 
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other self, which I so madly dreamed bound up in mine for all 
eternity. What poor, short-sighted mortals at the best are we! 
. .. . How little prepared was I for such a discovery as this, 
that the very means with which I have been enabled to carry 
on my work I owe to her... . that while I had put every 
thought of her away for ever, she has been helping me to carry 
on my schemes ; and, with her anonymous gifts, has all the while 
been the great moving feature of the whole! 

“ Aye, there is a God, and a great God, too! Not this man’s 
God, nor that—but an Almighty Being who rules the universe, 
and who through His very greatness counts it not beneath Him 
to rule some of the lesser things of mortal life... . How will 
she meet me? Will her eyes shrink from encountering mine, 
now that she has mixed in the world and knows more of its | 
ways? Those wonderful eyes, that had such a look of heaven 
in their depths at times, and yet I know now partook also of the 
frail beauty of earth! Is she much changed? Which part pre- 
dominates? She is of the earth—and yet in all she did and said 
there appeared glimpses of a soul that is divine. Like me, has 
she lived down all thought of ‘self’ and found in that her 


strength ?” 
. + * . ” . 


The house in Park Lane is reached at last. The knocker is 
scarcely touched ere the door is thrown open, and Dr. Waring is 
hastened upstairs without a word being spoken. Another ser- 
vant, on the landing, simply says, “ Are you the doctor?” he 
bends his head, and is at once ushered into the nursery, 

He enters the room so softly that fora moment he is not 
perceived by the occupants, and, therefore, has time to take in, 
with a searching glance, the whole scene :—a little child—appa- 
rently of three years old—quivering and struggling upon a bed, 
the nurse striving, in vain, to hold a sponge, steeped in cold 
water, to its head—and a mother on her knees, with clenched 
hands, and wild, despairing eyes, fixed in agony upon the 
child. ; 

Yes. There kneels the graceful form—the dress is costly ; 
jewels flash and gleam upon her neck and arms and hair; and 
she has still the old proud bearing, for, a bracelet slipping down 
upon her wrist, she takes it off, and with careless haste pulls off 
necklace, earrings, all, and casts them aside upon the floor. 
Jewels! what are they to her compared with the precious life she 
fears is ebbing away before her ? 
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The eyes, as I have said, are full of a speechless agony—the 
beautiful eyes that had spoken so eloquently of love—could not 
they be as eloquent in sorrow? Ah! who knew this so well as 
the man who now is standing mute before her ? 

“When did the attack come on, and what have you done?” 
asked Dr. Waring, addressing himself to the nurse; and as he 
spoke he put her to one side, and laid his own cool hand upon 
the baby brow. 

“T put little master to bed as usual, sir; he seemed a bit 
restless and uneasy, and has done the last few nights, but 
nothing particular. I left the room, and when I came _ back 
he was workin’ in one of them convulsions.” 

“ What time was that, and what did you do?” 

“It was just before the mistress came from the theatre, 
maybe, an hour since, or rather more. I’ve tried everything, the 
warm bath, and the remedies usual in such cases, for I’ve been 
used to children all my life, but I mever saw a worse case 
than this. Each time I go near him he seems to start off 
afresh. You'd best not touch him, sir ‘ 

But the doctor appeared to think differently; for, without — 
paying the slightest attention to the nurse’s injunctions, he 
raised the little, stiffened form in his arms, and the curly 
golden head fell back upon his shoulder. The mother still 
was speechless—it was as though the shock of returning and 
finding her darling in this pitiable plight had paralysed her 
reason; she had not stirred from her kneeling attitude, but 
her eyes had been following greedily every movement of the 
doctor and the child. 

To a superstitious observer it would almost appear that Dr. 
Waring were using some mysterious magnetic influence, so 
intensely is he absorbed in the case before him—so earnestly 
is his gaze fixed on the boy, and so gradually and surely does 
a change for the better come. The struggles become less 
frequent, less defined, then cease; the face assumes its natural 
expression ; the baby mouth relaxes into a smile. 

“ Saved!” Anah whispered, but so low that none could hear 
her, and a deep sigh of relief and thankfulness escaped her. 
She rose from her knees, but stood still on the spot where 
she had risen. 

Dr. Waring laid the child tenderly in its little silken-cur- 
tained cot. 
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“T ’ant Jack!” cried the little one, imperiously, looking up 
into Robert’s face with bright blue eyes—his father’s eyes. 

“Who is Jack?” he asked, bending over, and stroking gently 
the small flushed face. 

“ Don’t ’ou know? Why Jack—my ’ittle dog.” 

“ Nurse, bring Jack,” said Robert, authoritatively. 

“Dood man! Nurse bad, bad. She unkind to poor Jack, 
and not let him tum to bed.” 

“ Master Ernest must be broke of having the nasty dog to bed 
with him,” remarked the nurse, captiously. 

“T ll have him! Ill, I *1l——” cried the child, defiantly. 

“Bring the dog immediately,” commanded Robert; and, 
going to the door, opened it for the woman to pass out. 

She darted a vindictive look at him; “H’—m! This comes 
of calling in common parish doctors, that are only used to 
attend low folk; such as them don’t know how to behave 
before their betters!” she muttered to herself as she went off. 

A minute later there was a scramble, a whine of delight, and 
a beautiful little fox-terrier leaped into the cot beside his young 
master ; he put his arms round its neck, and they were evidently 
on the best of terms. Robert smiled, and caressed the dog. 

“Dood man. I ‘ike ’ou, ’cause ’ou ’ikes Jack!” 

“Yes, I like Jack,” said Robert kindly, “ and I should like poor 
Jack to go to sleep, it is very late for. a little dog to be awake. 
Come, lie quite still, and see which of you can be asleep first.” 

And he placed the little boy’s head more comfortably on the 
pillow, and arranged the fox terrier somewhat further off, saying, 
“ Jack can’t sleep if held so tightly.” 

When he saw both child and dog subservient to his will, he 
walked quietly across the room to where Mrs. Dacre was still 
standing; she was in shadow, but he could see that at his 
approach she did not raise her eyes. 

“You must dismiss that nurse, Mrs. Dacre, and procure a 
more trustworthy and judicious one,” he said, speaking very 
slowly and emphatically ; and Anah trembled as she heard her- 
self addresssed once more in those low silvery accents, but to all 
appearance he had forgotten everything, except that he was 
speaking to the mother of his little patient, for he went on, “ I 
attribute the severity of the attack from which your child has 
just recovered, entirely to mismanagement and contradiction on 
the nurse’s part.” And he did not see, or did not care, that 
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while he spoke the woman was within a few paces of him, and 
heard every word he uttered. 

“Yes,” was all the answer Anah gave. 

“ Your child is well—is sleeping refreshingly. There is nothing 
more to fear at present. Should you want me, I will come—at 
any time.” 

“ Thank you,” she answered almost inaudibly, and with a bow, 
and one more glance at his little patient, Dr. Waring left the 
room. 

Outside the door he almost came in collision with some one 
who was about to enter. It was Mr. Dacre. 

“You!” exclaimed Ernest, receding a step, his face echt’ 
his eyes flashing ominously ; his manner altogether strangely 
nervous and excited. 

Before Dr. Waring had time to reply, Anah had stepped out- 
side on hearing her husband’s voice. She laid her hand upon 
his arm, and said hurriedly, “ Ernest! Nestie—poor little Nestie 
—has been so ill. I did not know what to do, Sir William being 
from home, so I sent for Dr. Waring, and—Oh Ernest, thank 
him—he has saved our baby’s life!” 

“Ts the boy better? Is he safe?” he asked, his whole look 
and manner changing, as he grasped his wifes hand, and looked 
anxiously into her face. 

“ Quite, quite well; and sleeping quietly. Do not go near 
him, dear; he must not be awoke. It was such a terrible fit of 
convulsions . . . Dr. Waring——” 

Mr. Dacre still held his wife’s hand firmly, then turning to the 
doctor, he said in a strange tone: 

“Is this true—what my wife says?—that—we owe the boy’s 
life to you?” 

“ That is too strong a way to put it, I assure you—— 

This man has again turned up to render me a service, thought 
Ernest to himself; I wish he had not; but, as he has, I will 
make the most of the opportunity it gives me.” 

“You treat it lightly, Dr. Waring,” he said aloud. “It is a 
strange thing that we have scarcely ever met since I had to 
thank you for another—even a greater service. And yet I am 
forgetting . . . we Aave met since—in the street, casually— 
and I have asked you to my house. You cannot deny that I 
have even pressed you to come here and visit us—pressed you 
in a way that without some strong motive of your own, you 
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could not have declined. You have refused so persistently, that 
—TI can hardly renew the invitation!” 

“If you knew what my life is—how fully it is occupied both 
day and night in the work which I have chosen—you would 
scarcely be surprised, Mr. Dacre, that I have no time for visiting, 
Will you come with me some day—or night—which you please? 
. One will give you a pretty fair specimen of the whole.” 

“Qh I know you do a lot of good among poor people, and all 
that. I have heard of it from those who go in for that sort of 
thing, and I'll take their word for it. But-look here—” he went 
on, with sudden purpose and resolution in his manner, a sort of 
feverishness in fact seeming again to have taken possession of 
him. “ Hang it all! Waring, 1 am determined to know some- 
thing more about you. Can’t you see I want to know you? It’s 
not over pleasant for a fellow to be so persistently avoided. 
Once for all, will you enter my house as a friend—as a friend to 
myself and to my wife—will you, or will you not?” 

Mr. Dacre’s sapphire eyes gleamed strangely while he was 
speaking, and he turned to his wife authoritatively, “ Anah! say 
you wish it?” . 

A bright light from above the door illuminated all their faces, 
and each was thus distinctly seen by each. 

Anah winced, and a flush of shame rose to her cheeks. It 
was only for an instant, however, the next, she slipped her hand 
within her husband’s arm, and looking at Dr. Waring with a 
straight and level glance, said, speaking slowly: 

“ Since my husband wishes to be friendly with you, will not 
you come sometimes to see us?” 

It was the first time her eyes had met his, and he knew it. 
There was a long pause, or what appeared such, then said Robert 
very slowly: 

“Since you both wish it—yes.” 

“What a solemn voice, old fellow! One would think you 
were being asked to give up life and liberty.” (And what else is 
it thinks Robert to himself?) “No such thing! Has it never 
occurred to you that I might have my reasons for wanting to 
cultivate your acquaintance? I never had occasion to believe 
much in men of your stamp, they’ve generally turned out im- 
posters who went in for philanthropy simply for what they could 
make out of it—money, or popularity, or something of that sort! 
I’ve had reason to suspect you, or thought I had, which comes to 
nearly the same thing, and I don’t want to suspect you. I hate 
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suspecting anybody. Look here; just answer me one question, 
will you? Have you made any enemies ?” 

Dr. Waring smiled, as he replied: 

“Not intentionally, certainly. I may have some without 
making them.” 

“Well! do you know a man called Crips?” 

“TI do know something of a man of that name.” A pause, 
“The man I mean calls himself a detective.” And in spite of 
every effort to control himself, though the words were uttered 
firmly, Dr. Waring’s face assumed a pained and anxious expres- 
sion, 

“Do you know a certain Northcountry mechanic—one Geordie 
Grey?” 

“T know him for the first time to-night.” 

And Robert raised his eyes full of wonder to the other’s face, 
and then looked at Anah who was simply listening, but appeared 
to take no particular interest in the conversation. 

“Don’t you think, dear, you had better let Dr. Waring go? it 
is very late, and you can find out all you want to know about 
those men another time?” she said. 

“Anah is right. I shall discover all I want to know before 
long now!” 

And with a strange, half suspicious, half good-natured look 
upon his handsome face, Mr. Dacre accompanied Dr. Waring to 
the hall door, wishing him “ good-night.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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